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) | THE APABHRAMSA STABAKAS OF RAMA-SARMAN (TARKAVAGISA), 


Gy SIR GEORGE A, GRIERSON, EC.LE. 
(Continued from Vol. Li, p. 25.) 








Fol. 44b. 
thakastiapitigghates paisaval syitprénasirddhamvisérddhari( 5 jn ca 
dvaud8kakhaprapsivapi | 


nityasyaivavadantid Skakhadavasau stipmastimi’h syfceavairvvaccah  stha(T)payaten 
punarnigaditaseivothavaiica vrajé (| 29 |] ms 
Metre, Sardilavikxidita, ---~~-~- - ~~ <o--~--é- 
thakkas gha api ‘tisthatéh’, paisavah syat ‘préoa’ sirdhom ‘visér’ 
dharuadah punar ‘idixer’, tha ‘dysée’ dvau dektia-pummdp api, | 
nicy asyaiva vadanti dathha-darasau, timmas ‘timédl’ syie ca val, 
paccah ‘sthipayate)" pumar nigaditas cave, "tha wafica ‘vrajd" || 29 || 
Mk. 67, thakka-= stha-; 71, pasava- = pravit—; 79, Srupma- = Gélig—; 64, 
pumma- and dckkha— =dré—; 65, dakkha- = dariaya-; 76, tia- = stim-, tim; 76, 
thava~ and thakkava- = sthipaya—;, 70), vatica— = vraj-. These are the readings 
of the printel Edition. The MSS. differ, 
The following 8re dhate-adésas.— 


i Sanskrit. Apabbranida, 

stha- of tis¢hati thakka- or [1] sha-. 
pravti- paisard- 
adis-(? adlts-) dharunda- (? Grugna-) 
dyi- dekkha- or pumma- 
dariaya- dakkha- or darasa- 
fine- limumea- 

| sthapaya- of sthapayatt paeca- or cana- (7 phara-) 

praj- ta ficd- 


Of the above, racca- ig miso doubtful, Usually vaccal= Kijkenti or crajati. With 
vanen-. of, Sindht vafan“, Lahnda vanjus, to go. 


Fol. 44. 
grhdgrahévila muckmu amukkaméllabollavadévatha krfia)) kavasadi{ Pol. 454,)santi | 
| Ana vamatiyutaniyOoivicitra akakhamical: ate tontrmatastu eastikale 30 |) 
j Matre, Vasantatiaks, ~—“--~* °° >7-7"-*-{" 
| guahd 'grahdr  iha ‘mucS’ mua mukka malla, 
J hollé «yadér’, atha 'krfiah’ kara aditanti 
| aeaam ‘ab-yuta-niy6’ pici, catra akkAam 
7 ‘ficnkeatéb’, daty matas tu — saa trikald i) 30 | 
- Mk, 68, gugha- = gmh-; 74, mukke—, mua—, mulla- = muc—; 65, bolla- = wad—; 


69, kara— = kp; 77, Gnaiva— = fini-; 66, cakkha~ = fiosks~; 62, sarvadi 6atr. 
| There ig a short aylable missing in the fourth line, mali bahwlas would fil 
the lacuna, but ia o violent emendation. 
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Dhdtv-ddiéae—continued. 
grah- gustha- 
muc- mua-, mubke- or mella- 
As kara- 
andyaya~ andva- 
deals akkha- 


The present participle is used (as 4 finite verb] in all three times,—present, past, and 
fniure, 
With akkha- compare Sindhi, Panjabi, and old Hindi a&h., tell. 
Fol, dba. 
timatonna?"(Tjau™thishica padanydhu(?2)ryathGsathkh yatastvaté:amadhunfamibhivitiyéiab 
diistularthonvitah | 
dvitryidys duitiyyicivinamayava(thu’"nyatitydditam tatr(3)dahavanaih puvatanakavab 
kiivySsuvodhyath vudhaih || 31 || 
| ityapabhramsastavakah  ||*| 
“4 The three initial akvaras may also be read tamSta or tamats or tomate. 
*6 The doubtful akvara su may also be read mu or vw or mva. 
The doubtful akzara hu may also be read du. 
Metre, Sardilavikridita, - --~-.~-~.-...- ew ipe At ee cee 
#6, mo, (dana [i tegnd), (1) swehi [7 _aéAt), Zhi ca padiny ahur yathi samkhyatas Mk. 78 
‘tvath', 't@im’, ‘adhund’, ‘amibhir" iti yé 4abdis tadarthanvitah | 
‘ tlvi-try-adyé © dui, finni, cri, na may (?)vihunyatitydditam 
tatrodiharajam puraitana-kavél kivyésu hodhbyam budhaih | 31 
| ity apabhramia-stabakah | * 
There is something wrong in the first two lines of thia verse. In the second Line 
no Sanskrit equivalent ia given for the Prakrit mé, ‘The corresponding passage in 
Mk. 7S has “tvim 6, mim m6, tagim feoni’. I am unable to suggest 
certain emendations for swiAi and rahuny. ‘The latter looks like some form of 








bihulya, 
The following Apabhraméa words ocour in the meanings respectively set opposi 
them ;— 
Prakrit. Sanskrit. 
to am, 
mo [maim |. 
(?) fepns tam. 
(7) azAa adhu na, 
thin amibhih (1 Zbhih), 
dui dvi. 
hans iri—, 
cari [eatur—| 


The intelligent can find oxamplea of iieie in the pocms of the old post, 
[Who the ' old poet " is does not appear. He is probably Piigala,] 
So enda the Chapter on [Niagara] Apabhratdéa, , 


Fol. 45a. 
athavrivacikhyimapabhraméabhra: Ath vadima prasi(¢)ddhétu sisindhud&é = | 
smytindgeviddiva siddhiistadiyaA vied; Annayntrocyaté lakema tasyanti ie al 


The Sati al the end i superfluous, 
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Metre, Bhuiaieaueny ate, i 
otha Vricadakhyim Apabhrarhéabhisini Mk. xviii, 1, 

vadimah, prasiddha tu si Sindhudasa ; 
smrtii Nigarid Ova siddhis tadiya 

viséjin na yatrdovaté Inkema tasyil fii 

We now prooeed to describe the Apabhraméa Bhiea called ‘Vricada’, which is current 
inthe Sindhu country. Its basis is recorded as being nothing but Niagara, especially 
when no definite rule is laid down for it. 

This indicates that any changes recorded in this section are not changes from 
Sanskrit, but are changes from Niagara Apabhraméa. 
Fol. 45a. | 
tinaoyatra vasa+ayOvihasasal*"(6)prayojyo bhrtyépavanartivihatuprakrtya 
antyasthayidhavagatautucajauvidhéyau dvitvé yathagivisatiyohanadvi avay(6)jjé || 2 |! 
* In ihasaéah the akpara am i# superfluous, 


Metre, Vasantatilakad, -- ---~--+-- c++ + 
talavya Gva aa-sayoOr iha sah praydjya ; Mik. 3. 
bhyrtyAparéeu ra-rtiv iha tu prakrtya | Mk. 4, 
S antabstha-yadhara-gatau tu ca-jau vidhéyau Mix, 2, 
dvitvé, yatha (?)paidadi yechalahia rayjjé 2] 


Only the palatal 4 may be used, in place of sandy. In this dialect an original ¢ or 
r is preserved, except in the words bArfya- and others. When the letters o [including ch] 
andj [? including jA] are doubled, the semi-vowel y is prefixed, aa in (?) paisadi yeoha- 
lahia rayjjé | —Nagara pawadi cchalahia rajjé—pravisati echala-bhits vajyé), 

It is unnecessary to mention the letters in the first line, ag it does not ooour 

in NAagara. 
As examples of the gaya Ojrtiddi, Mk. gives aiecam [netyam], Aiccasi [Kriya], 
and Aecod [drtyd|, The emendation of gividaii to paitadi (of. tho noxt Verses) is 
conjectural. Althongh not so written, the scribe certainly meant the ch on 
yechala® to be doubled. He always represents this doubled ech by ch, even in Sanskrit 
passages. Mk. makes the prefixing of y to¢ and j universal, and not only when 
these letters are doubled. 
Fol. 45a. 
dadhayoh svavastsatadanaeyat ubhayobkificatidaumataupadidau | 
dnaanddisudothasoji (?) svatsaivétyabhidhine(7)khanundu mahakhadgé || 3 | 

2® The dowbtful akeaia sva is superfluous in the metre and is eden to reed, 


Metre, Aupacchandasika, —=—= Sees == 

da-dhaytl svara—dégati cu na ay iit . a Not in Mk, 
ubhbayo) kimea sg-dan ({-¢hau) matau padidau | Cf. Mk. 6. 

‘datanadigu’ dé, ‘tha s6ji ‘saivity ' Mk. 5, 6. 
abhidhané khaln [tha jedum iba ‘khadgé 13 i) Mk. 7. 


There can be no elision of (medial) @ or [substitution of A] for [medialj dh, But, when 
initial, they beeome ¢ and d(? sh], respectively, In the words daiana- etc, (the initial ¢ 
becomes ]d. In this dialect, the word s6ji is used as the equivalent of the Sanskri 
aciva, and, aa regards Ahadgah, it becomes Lhandur. 

In dealing with dand dh, we must remember that our basis js Nigara; In 
that dialect, an original d and dh follow the wmal Prakrit rules, and, when medial, 
they are elided and changed to A respectively. In Vracada, this does nob occur, an 
original medial d and dh remaining unchanged. But, in Nagata (see verse 2 of 
the preceding chapter), a medial d or dh represents an original ¢ orth, respectively, 
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These also remain unchanged. Thus, in Vricada, a medial d may represent an 
original d or an original ¢, and a medial dh) may represent an original dA or an 
original th. 

But, when initial, the case ix different. An initial @ represents only an original 
wriginal dh represents only an original dh, just ms in Nfigara. Our 
author here states that an initial d hecomes ¢and an initial dd becomes d (7 A). 
The words daéana- ete. form an exception, as in them the initial d becomes d. It 
is to be regretted that our author gives no examples of his rules, for they differ 
widely from those of Mk. 

The corresponding sfitra of Mk. (xviii, 5) states that initial’ and d optionally 
hecame { and d respectively. He gives as examples fdviyjjai or tdviyjjqi [tapyat?] 
and damané or damandé [damana4]. 

If, in our present verse, we were to read fa-lhaydh, instead of da-dhaydh, we 
should be told that initial ¢and th became ¢ and d(? 4), respectively, and that in 
certain words initial d became d. This would to a certain extent agree with 
Mk. but would be entirely unauthorized by the MS., in which the dadhayah is excep- 
tionally clear. 

In the last line of the verse, the metre shows that the syllable tha has been 
omitted, 

Fol, 45a. 

tuvobhropunabhirmata) ktévra vo vronatopratitah syurvastrvarhamaluh | 

yadanyattutatasamskriamsanu (Fol, 455) iieaiacaietib pissin sainsidhayanti || 4 || 

Metre, Bhujaigaprayita, ~ - - ~ =-, ~ -— - “-- 
‘hhuv6” 646, punar bh@r matah kta, * brnvé "bra, Mk. 8, 10. 
na 6hé priditah syur, ‘vrsir'varham ihuh | Mk, 6, 9. 
yad anyat tu tat Samskrtam Sauraséni- Mk. 11. 
Maharistra-bhisé ca samsadhayanti | 44] 
Dhatv-adiéas :— 
The root /4¢—- becomes bA4-, but in the past participle it is b4a@-, nor does it hecome 
bhé- when preceded by the prepositions pra etc. 
The root brii- becomes bré-. 
The root rr becomes varha-. 
Any other [roots] are provided for by Sanskrit and by the Sauraséni and Mahirigtri 

Bhaeis, 

For prabhavati, Mk, gives pahavai as the corresponding form. For varhe-, Mk. 
has vaha-. . 

Fol, 45b. 

apanigavamatrasamskrtata ubhayovihuyanantayoktayoh | 

This verse ia not numbered in the MS., dud possibly the second half is missing. 
The word samakrtata i an evident copyiat's slip for sainkarit. 





Metre, Viyogini, ~~-~~-~- —_ 
Upansgaram atra sathkaracl Mk. 12. 
ubhayér hur anantardktayoh 15 jj 


We are told that Upanigara ia derived from a mixture of these two dialects, as just 
desoribed, one after the other, 
tékkibbra*?® yinigadititha(2jnuyAvibhisi sanigavadibhivapitribhivanvitacst | 
timévatakkavisayé nigadantitakkipabhramtamadtadvadihavanamgavé(3)syat || 6 | 

1 The at-ara bhra is not clear, and may be intended for pra(p). 
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Metre, Vasantatilaka, -- ~- -~~-~-,-~--~-- 
Takki pura nigadita khalu ya vibhasa Comm. to Mk. 12. 
sa Nagaradibhir api tribhir anvita cet 
iam éva Takka-visayé nigadanti Takka - 
pabhrarhsam atra tad—udaharanam gavesyam | 6 | 

In the preceding portion of the work the author has described the Takki Vibhasa. 
He now explains that the Takka Apabhramsa is merely this when mixed up with 
the three kinds of Apabhraméa (Nagara, Vracada, and Upanagara) just described. 

Ifthe Takki Vibhasa formerly described [III, xii, 27 ff] is mixed with the three 
kinds of Apabhraiméa,—Nagara and so on,—,it is called Takka Apabhramsa, and is 
spoken in the Takka country, where examples of it are to be sought for, 

Mk. reproduces verses 6-13, dealing with the minor forms of Apabhranéa, 
in prose inthe comm. to xviii, 12. According to him (see preface to his grammar 
and xvi, 2), the difference between a Vibhas& and Apabhrarhsa is that the former is 
used only in dramas, while the latter is not used in dramas. In his preface, he 
gives the following list of Apabhramsa dialects. He quotes it from an unnamed 
author, possibly Rama-Sarman; for the first page of the MS. of the Prakrta- 
kalpataru, which is quite fragmentary, appears to contain stray portions of a 
similar list. Mk’s list is as follows: — 

Vricadé Lata-Vaidarbhav Upanagara-Nagarau 

Barbar’ -Avantya-Paicala-Takka-Malava-Kaikayah 

s Gaud’-Audhra (sic)-(?) Vaiva-Pascatya-Pandya-Kauntala-Saimhalah | 

Kiliigya-Pracya-Karnata-Kaiicya-Dravida-Gaurjarah i 

Abhird Madhyadésiyah saksma-bhéda-vyavasthita) | 

saptavimnsaty-apabhramsa Vaitalidi-prabhédatah i 

In the above, the word ‘Vaiva’ should perhaps be ‘ Haiva’. In verse 29 of the 
Preface to the Sad-bhasa-candrika, Laksmidhara mentions a ‘Haiva’ form of Paisaci. 

Referring to the above list, Mk. goes on to say :— 

Nigard Vracada$ o’-Opanigaras céti té trayah 

Apabhramsah pare saksma-bhédatvan na prthai matah i 
(with the comm.) ésu trisv anyésim antarbhavam tatraiva vaksyimah 4 

Fol. 45b. 
yenigavavricadakidayotripabhramsa bhédihkathitapuvastata | 
tadvadvisésasrayanéna piicilikadaydvisati(4)ataéva 1 7 Il 
Metre, Upajati, -----~~-~-- 
yé Nagara-Vracalakidayo ‘tra 
pabhramsa-bhédah kathitah purastat | 
tad-vad visésasrayanéna Panca- 
likAdayo viméatir anya 6va | 7 I 
Just as writers have in the first place told of the various kinds of Apabhramsa 
—Nigara, Vricala, and so on,—, as described herein; so, if we class them according to 
special characteristics, there are twenty others,—viz. Pacealika and so on. 

We shall see, from verse 13, that there is another principle of classification of 
Apabhraméa which may also be employed. It is a classification, not according to 
special characteristics, but according to the local dialect of the désya words 
borrowed by it. 
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Fol, 45b. PERN 5) Sy al ae 
avadiididhahunatrapaicanta bhumnathanumagadhisyat 
vaidayirbhakaannaghanam vadanti natitusa(S)mbodhanagabdabhrmna | 8 | 

Metre, Upajati, as before. 
avadi i-di-bahulatra Pafica- 

(lika}, ¢«-bhiimni®® khalu Magadhi syat, 
Vaidarbhikam alla-ghanith vadanti, 

Lati tu sambddhana-sabda-bhimni | 8 ii 

** I follow Lassen in correcting bhimna throughout to bhimni. 

For Panealika, Mk. gives only di. He omits?. I have emended the pdiicdnta of 
the MS. to pdaficalikd tu with the aidof Mk. For magadhi, Mk. has m4lavi, which is 
probably the rightreading alsohere. For Vaidarbhika, Mk. has ulla instead of alla. 

It has been said, in this regard, that Pafealika is distinguished by the frequency 
with which it uses the terminations 7 and di. 

[At the present day, the pleonastic terminations d@ and di are very commonly 
used in North Rajputana, ] 

In Magadhi, the word tu is frequently used. 

[It is 2 curious fact that, at the present day, the Magahi dialect of Bihari is noted 
for the frequent use of another word, rz, —a fact which is sufficiently important to 
be enshrined in local proverbs. Elsewhere, r2 is a contemptuous interjection, In 
Magahi, it can be used quite politely, andits polite use by a speaker of Magahi is 
said often to result in violent quarrels with people who do not speak the dialect.] 

Vaidarbhi is full of the pleonastic termination alla- (? wla-]. Lati is remark- 
able for the number of interjections of address. 

Fol. 45b, 
audritulovahunaniddhistyikaikéyikavipsitasabdabhrmnam 
samasabhiyistha padatugaudidaka(6 )vabhrigikilakontanisyat || 9 |j 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
Audqrj tu 7-6-bahula nidista, 
Kaikéyika vipsita-Sabda-bhimni. | 
samiisa-bhayistha-pada tu Gaudi, 
da-kara-bhimni kila Kauntali syat {| 9 | 

For Audri, Mk. has Audhri, and says it is ikarokarabahula, i.e. fall of 7 and i, not 
of 7 and 6. 

Audri is described as noteworthy for the predominance of i and 6 [?a@]. [There is 
nothing like this in modern Oriya.] 

In Kaikéyi, words are commonly repeated to express continuation, distribution, etc. 

Gaud! is richin compound words [Of. the well-known Sanskrit Gaudi riti.] 

Kauntali, forsooth, abounds in the pleonastic suffix da. 





Fol, 45b. 
ékivabhrmnaniravacipandi syata saippalisamyutavarnabhrmna 
kaningajabimkhaci tabhibhi(7)mna pracyadtasovattapadavilamba || 10 |; 


Metre, Upajati, as before. 
é-kara-bhimni niravaci Pandi, 
syat Saippali satiyuta-varna-bhiimni, 
Kalinga-ja hirh-khacitabhibhimni, 
Pracya tu Soratta-padavalamba | 10 | 
Mk. has pandyd for pandi, and sairhali (probably correct) for saippali, Sdératta 
is distinct in the MS. Mk. here has Pricya tad-désiya-bhasidhyd, which, it will be 
remembered, is in prose, not in metre, . 
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Pandya has been described as full of the letter é, 

Saippali [* Saimhali] is rich in compound consonants, 

K4liigi is replete with the syllable Ai. 

But Pracya is dependent on words of Saurastra. 

[Regarding the form Soratia, cf. Marahatta in verse 18 of the Nagara section. 
If the text is correct, it is extraordinary that words of Saurastra, in the extreme 
West of India, should be found in an eastern dialect, Mk.’s account,—that it is 
full of eastern désya words,—is much more probable. } 


Fol. 45b. 
abhivikaprayikabhattakadi karnodikavé phaviparyyayéna 
désipadanyévatu(Fol. 46a)madhyadésyasyadgaurjjavisamskrtasabdabhimna || 11 | 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
Abhirika prayika-bhatiakddi, 
Karnatika répha-viparyayéua. | 
dési-padany éva tu Madhyadésya, 
syad Gaurjari Samskrta-sabda-bhimni jj 11 jj 
Abhiri commonly uses titles of respect, such as bhatiaka and so forth. 
Karnati is distinguished by the change of the letter r [for 1] [or, ? by metathesis of r], 
But Madhyadésya employs only the désya words [of the country in which itis spoken] [ 
Gaurjari is full of Sanskrit words, 


Fol. 46a. 
syaddravidinasyaviparyyayéna pascatyejasyddranaparyyayéza | 
vaitanikilamata(2)kavabhimna kapcituiia?!yvahulopadistya 12 | 
31 The second ii in the second line is evidently meant foréd6. These {two initial letters, 
when written close together, as tn the present case, form a badly writien ta, 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
syad Dravidi lasya viparyayéna, 
Pascatya-ja syd ra-la-paryayéna, | 
Vaitaliki-nama éa-kira-bhiimni, 
Kaiei tu é-d-bahulépadista {| 12 jj 
For Dravidi, Mk. says répha-vyatyayéna. For Pascatya, he says ra-ta- (-? ra-la-} 
ha-bham vyatyayéna, For Vaitaliki, he says dha-(or some MSS, da-)kara-bahula.: 
Drividi is distinguished by the change of | [for r] [or, ?, by metathesis of J]. 
Paécatya is distinguished by the mutual interchange of r and I. 
Vaitaliki is full of the letter ¢ [? dh]. 
But Kaiici is described as having irregularly the letters 2 and 6. 

Regarding the changes of r and | in this and the preceding verse, it will be 
remembered that in Magadhi Prakrit and its connected dialects r is regularly 
changed tol asin Karnati. The same cliange occurs in Sauraséni Paisaci, while in 
Paficali Paisdci r and J are mutually interchangeable, as in Pascatya. 

Fo). 46a 
pavépya vabhraméabhidastitattaddhésiyabhasa padasa m pray ogat 
nasa visésadila(3)sam pradista bhédoya dasyamatidurnipah ij 13 || 
|| itiprakrtaSasanévracadadyapabhramsastavakah — || * || 
Metre, Upajati, as before. 
para ‘py Apabhraméa-bhida ’sti tattad- 
désiya-bhasi-pada-samprayogat | 
na sa visésad iha sampradigra 
bhédé yad asyam ati durvi{kal|pah 113 i 
| iti Prakrta-sasané Vracadidy-Apabhramsa-stabaka!; {| = 4 
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MK. here says sésddésa-bhasa-vibhédat. Iti ténaiva [i. e. apparently our present 
author, from whom he is quoting] uktatvat. évam-vidha-bhéda-hétu-kalpané sahasra- 
dhapi vaktumn éakyatvat. tasmdadd yuktam uktam :— 

‘védya vidagdhair aparas tat-tad-déédnusaratah.’ 

There is also another system of classifying the various kinds of Apabhraméa, viz. 
according to its use of the désya words of each particular country in which it is spoken. 
This is not shown in detail in the present work, as it is very difficult to determine the 
division according to this classification. 

Mk.’s concluding remarks are to the same effect. In the above verses, the 
various Apabhraméa dialects are classified according to the peculiar characteristics 
of each. As Apabhramsa was a literary language used over the whole of India, it 
was also liable to be contaminated by the presence of local désya words, and these, 
provide another and distinct basis of classification. The author apparently is 
referring to the account of local dialects given by Bharata (xvii, 58ff.) as 
follows:— 

gangasagara-madhyé tu yé déah samprak'rtitah | 

ékara-bahulam tésu bhasim taj-jiah praydjayét || 58 || 

vindhyasagara-madhyé tu yé désah srutimagatah | 

nakara-bahulim tésu bhasam taj-jiah praydjayét || 59 |] 

surastravanti-désésu vétravaty-uttarésu ca | 

yé désas tégu kurvita cakara-bahulim iha || 60 || 

himavat-sindhusauviran yé ca désah samaésritah } 

ukara-bahulim taj-jias tésu bhasam praydjayét i] 61 || 

carmanvatinadi-paré yé cAarbuda-samaséritah 

takara-bahulam nityam tésu bhasam praydjayét {| 62 || 

58. As for the lands which are grouped together as between the Ganges and 
the sea, the skilled author should employ a language whichis full of the letter <. 
(Cf. Pandya and Kajiici in verses 10 and 12, ab.} 

59. As forthose lands which we hear of as between the Vindhya and the sea, 
the skilled author will employ a language which is full of the letter n [? in 
which » is substituted for 7 ]. 

60. As for the countries of Surastra and Avanti, and those which lie north of 
the Vétravati, he should here make [the language] full of the letter ca. 

61. As for those lands which are in the neighbourhood of the HimAlaya, and of 
the Sindhu-Sauviras, the skilled author should employ a language full of the 
letter vw. [Cf. Audri, v. 9, ab.] 

62. As for those whose home is the far side of the river Carmanvati and near 
Mount Arbuda, he should always employ a language full of the letter fa. [Of. 
Vaitaliki, v. 12, ab.] ~ 

It will be observed that nota single statement of Bharata agrees with the 
statements in Rama-Sarman’s classification, 

If we assume that Raima-sarman’s ‘Magadhi’ in verse 8 is the same language as 
that referred to as‘ Milavi’ by Mk. and that his‘ Saippali’ ir verse 10 corresponds 
to Mk.’s ‘Saimhali’, then, including Nagara, Vricada, Upanagara, and Takka, he 
has described| twenty-four out of the twenty-seven given by Mk. in the list above 
quoted. The three that he has not described are Barbara, Ayanta, and (?) Vaiva. 
Neither sre these described by Mk. in the prose passage corresponding to verses 
6—13 above. We have therefore no information regarding them, beyond their mere 
names, (To be continued.) 
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THE ORIGIN, GROWTH AND DECLINE OF THE VIJAYANAGARA EMPIRE. 
By OC. R. KRISHNAMACHARLU, B.A. 
(Continued from Vol. LI, p. 235.) 

The reigns of Mallikarjuna and his brother Viripiksha were rather short and filled 
only with differences in the royal family and the infirmities of the rulers, In 
the reign of the former there was a combined attack on the Vijayanagara capital by the 
Gajapati kings of Orissa and the Muhammadan kings of Bahmani. This was repulsed by the 
Saluva chief Narasimha, who was then ruling over the eastern country. About the same time 
Kanchi was invaded by the Pandyas from the south. These were all indications of the weak- 
ness which marked the hold of the central power over distant provinces and the capital, too, 
at times. The prestige of the state was maintained by the SaJuva in the north. What 
really happened in the south is not clearly known, It is certain at any rate that the king 
was growing weak and powerless and that a powerful commander and local governor, who 
was also the far-seeing minister, could wield the destinies of the empire. Saluva Narasimha, 
who hadattained to a hero’s fame by his repulsion of the two enemies from the north, took 
into his hands the whole government. The Si]uvas were already relations of the royal family. 
During the time of Dévaraya II, Saluva Tippardja, the father of Géparaja and a brother- 
in-law of the king, was the viceroy over the Tekkal country. And Saluva Narasimha’s 
assumption of the de facto regal position was but the precursor of a political phenomenon like 
the rale of Aliya Ramardja in Sadasiva’s time about the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The expression ‘ Usurpation ’ may jar on the ears of the advocates of strict succession, 
Still usurpers are not always to be denounced. If the last members of a ruling family 
happen to be successively unfit to wield the reins of the government and if the imperial 
interests are certain thereby to be jeopardised, a usurper is to be welcomed. And the fact 
that the usurper continues to rule on under exactly the previous conditions is but the testi- 
mony tothe legitimacy of his assumption. An honest, just and judicious usurper has as much 
title to the historian’s respect as a later ruling family has. If the Vijayanagara dynasty 
has risen to prominence and illumined the pages of South-Indian history, it is because the 
earlier houses, namely the Chéla, the Pandya and the Hoysala, had degenerated. The 
continuity of the state is maintained by such judicious replacements and assumptions. 
Political philosophy has a good word even for the ‘tyrants’ of Greece. 

SAluva Narasimha assumed royal titles about 4.p. 1484, There were many circumstan- 
ces favourable to his ascendency for some time. From a.p. 1375 the south had been 
independently held by the Sa uva chief Gipa-Tippa. Narasimha himself had been minister 
under three successive sovereigns, viz., Praudha Dévariya, Viriipiksha and Mallikarjuna. 
To a long ministerial experience and the resultant influence in the state he added the glories 
of a conqueror and a defender of the capital, which naturally made him the fittest and 
so the most popular leader of the state in the decadent stage of the hereditary line of kings. 
During his ministry and his rule the kingdom itself was known to foreigners as ‘the kingdom 
of Narasimha,’ because of his domination over it for a peaceful and prosperous period of 44 


The Saluva dynasty, too, had a brief period of rule and yielded place to the Tuluva 
dynasty to which Krishnaraya belonged. The ascendency of the latter was also the result 
of the weakness of the departed dynasty. Minister ousted minister, usurper ousted usur- 
per, but only with the intention of maintaining the state in its ancient integrity, strength 
and glory. Such successions as these were but the medieval manifestations of the operations 
of the law of the ‘rule of the hero’ as against the ‘rule of the heir.’ 
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Thus, from ap. 1336 to about ap. 1506, i.c., for about 170 years, the Vijayanagara 
Empire had gone through a process of consolidation and expansion. Internally it was, 
generally speaking, strong. Though the ruling person and family occasionally proved 
unequal to the task, the organising and governing resources of the state were yet strong. 
Throughout the whole of Southern India from the Konkan in the west to KAnchi in the east 
and from Udayagiri in the north to Tinnevelly in the south, the Vijayanagara rule had been 
known, though appreciated only in parts. 





The idea of an All-South-Indian sovereignty, with ite centre at Vijayanagara, had now 
come to be felt and realised, though certain local ruling families were awniting an opportunity 
to shake off its supremacy. The oocasional troubles in the royal family and in the capital, 
owing to disputed but soon-settled successions in the one case, and to powerful but repulsed 
foreign attacks by the Muhammadans and their allies in the other, conjured up ideas of 
independence in the representatives of such local familics. But the time was soon to 
come when the brand of the Vijayanagara supremacy was to be eet upon the whole of 
Southern India. During the period consolidation progressed mainly in the western, 
southern and castern parts of the peninsula; the north was almost always out of its dominion. 
The Bahmini Muhammadans and the Gajapatis of Orissa were generally in league against 
the rising southern power. 


The Period of Expansion, 


The imperial enterprise and asp‘rations of ths Vijayanagara hous: till the clogs of the 
fifteenth century werelimited to the conquest of the country between the Malprabha and the 
Bhima riversin the north and the Kaveri onthe south. This part of the country had been 
olready consolidated toa great extent. In the earlior days of the empire the chief concernof 
the rulers was toresistithe attacks of the Muhammadans from the north and save the capi- 
tal with the peninsular dominions attached toit. During this period of defensive conquest, 
the forts of Raichur and Mudkal had many o time passed under their rule. But with the 
opening of the sixteenth century the Vijayanagara monarch framed and undertock a military 
policy which was very far-sighted and venturesome. The permanent conquest of 
Raichur and Mudkal on the Bahmini frontier was held absolutely necessary for keeping back 
the encroachments of the Muhammadans, The policy was intended to handicap the 
en-my's resources and attempts by planting military outposts in his Iands, This long- 
cherished and much-emphasised conquest could not be effectively carried out before two 
decades of the sixteenth century had passed. Krishnariya adopted the military and political 
textaments of his predecessor and executed them tothe Ictter. He not only fulfilled but 
improved upon them. ‘The Adil Sh4hi capital, viz., Bijipir fell into hishands, But Krsh- 
narfya’s rule did not begin so prosperoualy, Rebellions were springing up. Encroach- 
ments had taken place. The former had to be quelled and the latter set back, The Um- 
mattur chiefs of Maisur laid claim to the lordship of Penugonda, Krishnardya, as the first 
step in his conquering carcer, putthem down, This was enough toring the note of his great- 
ness and that of Vijayanagara supremacy throughout the south. To the cast he made 
three expeditions, by which the provinces of Udayngiri and Kondavidu were recovered to 
ths Vijayanagara crown. Suocessively his conquests and dominions extended into Kalliga, 

the modern Gajjam ond Vizagapatam districts. Cuttack is also claimed among his oon- 
qucats. In his day the Vijayanagara Empire reschéd its widest boundarics. These con- 
quests dealt o severe blow to the Golkonda Mussalmans and their ally, the Gajapatis of 
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Orissa. But his conquest and cecupation of BijApir is the crowning event of his glorious 
military career, No part of the presidency is there, where his ineecriptions are not found. 
During his time the Hindu as well as Muhammadan adversaries in the north of the 
Vijovanagara Empire had their beards singed in their own strongholds. 

Krishnariya was not merely a conquercr and general but also a sagacious and far- 
géeing statesman, His personality commanded a glorious literary homage from con- 
temporary pocts and the high=st personal regard from his vassala, With the Araviti family, 
a member of which had formerly helped Saluva Narasinvha o great deal in the firm 
esta lishment of his kingdom, Krishpariya formed marriage relations. Riimarija and 
Tiramala, the jater ministers and masters of the Vijayanagara state, were his sons-in-law. 
The other families also were kept warmly attached to him, About ten ruling families of 
the Telugu and Kanarese provinors wero his devoted supporters and participated in his 
conquests and administration. With theac commanding and attractive qualities he combined 
a delicate sense of chivalrous honour for his captive adversaries, The Gajapati prince who 
had resisted his attacks on Udayagiri and Kondavidu was taken a political prisoner, But 
as the next diplomatic step Krishnariya made him the Governor of a Kanarese province 
in Maisur. He waa also much cought after by the Portuguese of Goa, who in other reigns 
were either challenging or setting at nought the power of the Vijayanagara king. 

With Krishuariiya passed away the days of expansion. Consolidation again occupied 
the attention of the ruler in Achyutariya’s time. The extreme south of the peninsula 
revolted. A special expedition under the personal command of the Vijayanagara emperor 
quelled the rebellion. The Portuguese of Goa declared their independence, Achyutadéva 
was of much softer stuff than Krishyariya. He was mostly led by his brother-in-law in 
the Government of the Empire. Family dissensions broke out after his death. But the 
interest of the Government and the maintenance of its ancient glory brought to the front 
the political genius of Ramarija, the son-in-law of Krishna the Great and the brother-in- 
law of Sadfsiva the Mild, the successor of Achyuta. He was one of the greatest ministers 
of the Vijayanngara throne, In his time the empire was almost in the same glorious con- 
dition as in Krishna's time. The Bahmini kingdoms in their political vicissitudes very often 
appealed toand gota mediatory helpfromhim. In many atreaty between any two of these 
Muhammadan states he had a voice—the very powerful voice—of the arbitrator. This 
reminds ux atrongly of the position of England as an arbitrator in the Euroy.can continental 
affairs in the time of Henry VIII. His greatness was acknowledged by his contemporary 
sovereigns. He had a great genius for orgunisation and command at home and effective 
diplomacy abroad. If the battle of Talikéta succeeded it was during a providential 
moment of union among the bickering Bahmini kingdoms ; for before and after the 
event these were ever divided amongst themselves. Even the loss of the battle with 
the fall of this pillar of Vijayanagara is by some Muhammadan contemporary 
writers attributed to a plot laid by two Muhammadan employees in R&marija's 
army. Kamurdja had but shortly before offended Muhammadan susceptibilities by the 
misuse of their sacred places at a time of friendly but advantageous occupation of their 

territory. Vengeance was intended and wreaked. Vijayanagara the capital town, the ‘ like of 
which was not known elsewhere in the mediaeval world,’ changed ita face. The cloud of 
desolation rose on her skies. Like Ayodhya after the withdrawal of Rama, Vijayanagara 
remained desolate and disconsolate. The old royal line had become almost extinct. 
And like the Séjavas, the Aravitis, who were relations of the royal family by Marriage, 
assumed the crown. Though after 1665 the city of Vijayanagara might not have been 
the same famous city of yore, the Amaravatt of the times, the Vijayanagar Empire did not end 
then. For fully a century later, its supremacy was willingly recognised in the south, and 
ita memories lovingly enshrined in tradition and literature, 
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Among the causes that led to its final decay and disappearance from the pages of 

history were :— 

(1) the weakness of the later members of the royal line ; 

(2) the rise of the Rajas of Maisur to independenoe ; 

(3) the growing power of the Nayakfs of Madura and Tanjore who, though acknow- 
ledging the sovervignty of the Karnata kings, were stronger than they ; 

(4) the Muzealman oceeupation of the country round Aroot, which waa near Chandra- 

| giri, the latest capital of the house ; 

(5) the Maratha occupation of Jinji in Sivaji’s time and ths unnational co-opera- 
tion of his successors in the south with the Mussalmans there against the 
representatives of the Karnata line. 

Though the practical soversignty of the Vijayanagara house passed away nbout the 
middle of the seventeenth century, a sentimental recognition of it survived even as late 
as a.D. 1700. This is a good testimony to its origina) power later greatness and popu- 
larity and to the respect accorded to it even in tho days of ite infirmity and decease. 

Throughout the period of its powerful existence the Vijayanngara kingdom was but 

a member of acomplex political group. From the fourternth to the seventeenth centuries’ of 
the Christian era this political group consisted of the five Bahmini Mussalman kingdoms and 
the one growing Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagara, Tho former, though related to one another 
by the tie of common religion, were still divided by the law of rival kingdoms, [t is o 
mistake to imagine that religion kept on the Muhammadan kingdoms in 4 settled line of 
political unselfishness towards one another. It cannot be said cither that these kingdoms 
recognised any such potential larger commonwealth os the several members of the United 
States of Ametica now recognise. Encroachments and oggrandisements were common 
among them. In such a political world, the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanayara had great 
scope for extending its political influence into the Bahmini zone. In the early part of the 
sixteenth century when the Bahmini kingdom underwent dissolution and five monarchies 
emerged from it, the Vijayanagara kings largely controlled the balance of power among 
the Bahmini states, just as the kings of England maintained o balance of power in 
the continent about tho same period. While by its opposition to the advance of the 
Muhammadan conquests and civilisation into the south, this kingdom humanised and tamec 

the conquering and plundering instincts of the aliens, by its diplomatic influence on their 
politics it checked therise of any one of these to extraordinary power to the dotriment of the 
interests of the other kingdoms and of its own power. By keeping them et bay and reducing 
them to conditions of friendship or subordination, it familiarized them with the worthy 
features of Hindu life and civilieation, and consequently brought them into sympathy with it, 
As a result of this long period of contact the later Muhammadan conquests of the southern 
Peninsula wera not marked by the eavage character of the earlier conquests, On ihe 
other hand, we find such political phenomena as the Muhammadan chief "Ayinu'l-Mulk being 
a willing and brother-lke vases! of Rima Raja and the Muhammadan king Thrihim of Gol- 
konda staying with Rama RAjo for aome years in his court, as a result of which Ibrahim 
cultivated a strong taste for Telugu Literature and became in his later ruling days o patron 
of Telngu poutry. As no result of this appreciation of Hindu civilisation and character, 
Muhammadan kings even confirmed and granted numberless agraharas to Hindus. In this 
ani other reapoote Vijayanagara bequeathed a humane and pro-Hindo policy to ita 
Muhammadan suocessors. If the south as compared with the north of India bears to-day a 
lighter imprint of Islamic civilisation, it ix because of the powerful existence for more than 
two centurica of this empire whose full history haw yet to be written. 
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THE MULLAIPATTU. 
(An Ancient Tamil Jdyll.) , 
Br J. AL SOMASUNDRAM. B.A. 

Tre Tholkappiyam, the oldest and best Tamil Grammar extant and the most precious 
mine of information on the ancient Tamils, has a chapter on the Porul, or song of love and 
war, oreating a series of laws for s * correct" construction of life. In this it haa been 
followed by tha latest orthodox grammars. 

In the first place a porw! must constat of alam or internal subject and puram or exter- 
nal subject, That is to say, the akam is concerned with love between two human souls 
brought together providentially or by chance, their joys and sorrows, hopes and fears 
their love undergoing no change whatever in the various vicissitudes of life. While the 
puram is concerned with nearly all the activities of human society : primarily with war aad 
the martial exploits of the people, 

In the next place, for the purposes of a poral, the Tamil Country ia divided into four 
divisions called thine’, viz., Kurinji (hill), Mullai (forest), Marntham (cultivated plain), 
Neithal (sea-board). Later a filth, Palai (desert) was addled. Each of tho above divisions 
is held to have ita own charaoteristica aa to outward features and setting, flora, fauna and 
climate, and as to inhabitants and their oocupation and character, The people and chieis, 
too, in each had special names; and further, the lovers in each had their peculiar and 
appropriate states of mind and behaviour, governed by surroundings, the time of the day 
and the season of the year, All this could never, however, be strictly adhered to, and a 
mingling of feelings and behaviour common to the whole world is not uncommonly met with 
in the songe. 

In this way, the distinctive behaviour expected of a lover was illicit orsecret union among 
the Kuravars of the hills (Kurinji), patienco among the Idayers of the forests (Mullai, the divi 
sion we are now concerned with), sulks among the Ulavar of the cultivated plains (Marutham), 
pining among the Paravars of the sea-board (Neithal), and seperation among the Maravars 
or Vedars of the deserts (Palai). Each division had its apecial deity. Muruga for the hill 
folk, Mal (Vishnu) for the forest folk, Indra for the agriculturist of the plains (Murutha- 
mAkkal}, Varuna for the fishermen of the sea-board, and Durgé for the hunters of the de- 
sorts, for which term read ‘jungles,’ Each division had, of course, its own peculiar occn- 
pations and marriage customs, determined by heredity and environment, 

‘fhe main points requisite for the ‘correct ' setting of a porul, or ancient Tamil song 
of love and war, may be tabulated aa follawa :— 





Desetiptioh | Characteristic 
of People. altitude of Lovers 


Letty | People 
of Distt riot, of District, 


[om = -= —_E__—<—<—<—<< 


.+| Muruga ..| Kuravar . . Wild hillmen, | Seeret or Mlicit 


Description 
of District. 


Thinai 
or Dintrict, 














1, Kurinji i Hill tracts 





| | Union. 
9, Mullai ..| Foresta ..| Mal (Vishnu) | Idayer sbi herds. Patience. 
3. Marutham.| Cultivated (Indra .»| Ulavar tao Cultivators. . | Sulles. 
plains. ruthamik- | 
kal). | | 
4. Neithal ..) Sea-board ..) Varuna .+| Paravar ,.| Fishermen, | Pining. 
seamen and: ; 
merchants. | 
5. Palai Desert ‘Durga ..|Maravaror | Huntamen ..| Separation, 
jungles. Vedar, | | 
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All this means that the ancient Tamils were recognised by themselyes gx consisting of 
wild men of the hills, herdsmon of the forests, cultivators of the plains, fishermen and sea. 
men of the coasts, and hunters of the jungles: each class with its inherited cult and customa, 
This observation leads by way of corollary to the suggestion that the order in whioh the 
thinai, or districts, their descriptions and their people aro placed, oonnotes enccessive stages 
inciviclife. Thatis, the ancient Tamils passed from a primitive life to civilisation, successi vely 
from a wild life in the hills to a pastoral life in the foresta, thence to an agricultural life in 
the well-watered plains and onwards to that of fishermen and seamen on the seaboard, 
including a high vivilisation as merchant adventurers. Later on the hunter's lifo of the 
jungle was aleo recognised as a life apart. 

As has been above shown, cach of the stages in civilisation was held to have developed 
a characteristic temperament. .\ poct was therefore bound to set his song of love and war 
according to the district in which his story was placed, and the rules which bound him also 
obliged him to add certain other items to the setting, whieh wore prescribed for him. 
Nevertheless, he was able, by attention to minute and elaborate details, held to be appro. 
priate, to produce a beautiful as well.as a typical idyll, In the poem now given in trans. 
lation the scene is laid in the Muwllai Thinai, or forest district, and accordingly the follow- 
ing characteristic details (Aaruporwl) are incorporated in it: the food graing are ragi and 
samai; the animals are stags and hares; the trees Lonrai and kurunthu ; the flower, mullai : 
the birds, wild-fowl; the ocoupation, grazing; the music, sadari, clamorous songs with 
bacolic sports; the water, fresh streams ; the deity, Mal or Vishnu, ( which looks as if the 
Brahmans had already appropriated the local god, Mal, to their own Vishnu); the season 
and time, winter and evening, by * winter’ understanding the rainy-season ; and there are 
other minor obligatory details. 

We find that practically all the early poems contain similar details of the thinai chosen, 
and hence one may surmise that the earlicst Tamil poetic compositions were Pastorals, This 
may well have been the case, as the beauty of the Mullai or Foreat Country and the com- 
paratively restful life that came to those men by turning to grazing _herds and cattle for 
& livelihood may well have first roused the postic faculty in them to activity, 

Put very briefly, the story of the Mullaipattu is that of a heroine waiting for her hero- 
absent on a campaign, in fond and loving thought of him. She pictures him in camp and 
the neighing of his horses rings in her ears. Finally her lover ia restored to the patient 
lady. The poem contains 103 lines and is couched in the form of a conversation am ong the 
heroine's attendant matrons, disclosing her state of mind and that of the warriors in camp, 
and incidentally the nature of the Southern rainy season and the great prowess of tho hero, 
It is thus an ancient poum on lines that have very long since become familiar to the world, 
It is the setting that i of interest now. 

The Mullaipattw is the tifth of the series comprising the ‘Ten Idylls known aa the Pathw. 
palttu. It was composed by Nipputhingr, the son of a jeweller, or rather dealer in gold, 
of Kaverippumpattinam. The date of the poem cannot be definitely fixed, but it belongs 
to that stage of Tamil literature when the Third Tamil Sangam flourished in Madura, 
which scholars agree to place between the second and third centuries a.p. 

I give below a translation of this Idyll and need hardly say that the beauty of the 
original is lost in the rendering of it into a foreign language. Nevertheless, the glimpses. 
of ancient manners, thought and conditions of life reflected in the poem are of exceeding: 

interest. 
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On o winter evening, before the gathering in of night, when the fast sailing clouds— 
even as Thirnmal [Shri-Vishnu] bearing Lakshmi on His bosom, and the chakra and the 
right-spiral conch in His hands, heightened Himself when Mahavali poured water into His 
palms—rose high aloft into the heayens, drunk with the cold water of the roaring seas, and 
having rested for a while on the high mountains enveloping the expansive world, were 
pouring out their heavy rain—then the aged matrons of the palace bent their atepa to the 
outskirta of the well-guarded city, and offering to the deity a nali of paddy and aweet-amel- 
ling mullai, which had blossomed to tunes resembling those of yal hummed by swarming 
bees, stood with folded hands waiting for worda of omen. 

And having heard, they returned and spoke to her [the heroine) who had jewels lying 
loose on her person and pearly drops of tears collecting in her flower-like eyes darkened 
by eollyrium. The words [of good omenthat they] heard were those of a young shepherd- 
eas, who, with arms crossed over her shivering shoulders, observing the impatience and 
trouble of young calves fastened by cords, told them their mothers would very soon come 
to them, driven from behind by cow-herds with crooks in their hands. [Said they] “ Thou, 
of mamai complexion, such were the words of good omen that we heard. Be Thou com- 
forted. It is certain thy Lord crowned with victory will soon be here, laden with the 
spoils of war and the tributes of his enemies.” 

Uncomforted even by these profuse words [of sympathy], she contemplated her Lord, 
now missing from her sido, in an encampment, bordered by streama and as expansive as the 
a9 in the midst of a jungle. [Her mind's eye saw] his camp pitchedina wide jungle which 
had been cleared of far-smelling pidavam and other green bushes after the fastneases of the 
Vedars, who formed the enemy’s frontier-guard, had been destroyed, It was fortified by 
a hedge of forest thorns. 

At the junction of straight long streets of camp, thatched with green lcaves, small- 
eyed elephants with cheeks emitting ichor stood on guard, refused to cat the bundles of tall 
sugar-canes, stalks of paddy and sweet leaves, and[only] brushed their faces with them and 
Inid their trunks over sharp-pointed tuska, while young clephant-drivera in their northern 
dialect urged them to cat the masses of food [before them), pricking them with their sharp 
forked goads. 

In his tent supported on poles [fixed in the ground) and secured by cords, [his] quiver 
of arrows—such as emboldens one not to fly from the field—hung from [his] bow, like as 
the crimson-dyed clothes of austere Andhanas are suspended from their tripods. The 
ftent-poles made out of] spears with carved flower-heads and shields are the [warrior's] 


only protection. 

Encircled by these [tents] and amidst the armica speaking many different tongues 
is set apart: the [King’s] tent of different-coloured canvas, supported on well-scasoned staves, 
Damsels with arms adorned with small bracelets and with tressea which fall on beauteous 
ing daggers, antl move about with oil-cans lighting numerous lamps and replenishing them 
with oil, and trimming their wicks as they burn out. 

At midnight, long after the long-tongued bell has rung all to rest, aged body-guards 
of majestic bearing go sround the camp with drowsy eyelids like full-blown punali creepers 


and bushes shaken by drizzle and gentle breeze, and, those infallible in caloulsting time, 
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announce the hour of night thus:—“O Thou that vanquisheth thine enemies in this 
wide world surrounded by roaring waters, this is the time of night as seen from thy 
nalika-vattil.” | 

Valiant Yavanas [western foreigners] of fearful appearance and muscular build, clad 
in tight jackets, which cover their bodies and hide their horse-whips, stand outside on guard. 
Within the elegant well-lit inner apartment, adorned with tiger-chains of skilled workman- 
ship, well-clad dumb Mlechas {who make themselves understood by signs] attend on the 
King, who spends a sleepless night absorbed in thoughts of [coming] battle. 

In that camp, filled with sweet music of the drums of victory—the camp, the very 
thought of which makes his enemies quake with fear—the King is reclining on a bed, sup- 
porting his head on an arm wearing a kadakam, and thinks of his men who hewed down 
their enemies, of his elephants forgetful of their females and wounded by hard-hitting swords, 
of his warriors gaining laurels by hewing to the earth trunks of elephants that falland quiver 
like serpents, [of men] who sacrifice their very life in battle, jealous to gain victory for the 
honey-filled wreath and bounty in reward, and of horses in pain that decline to eat their 
grass, pricking their ears on hearing the sound of the piercing arrows on their shields of 
protection. 

With the flame of the thick wicks burning steadily out of the hollow of the hands of 
golden statues, in her beautiful apartment in her great palace of seven storeys, the Queen 
thinks of the King meditating thus in his camp, and contemplating many things she 
quivers as a peacock pierced by an arrow. She secures fast [her] wristlets that have 
loosened and slipped down and breathes deeply, pining over the absence of her lord, lost 
in contemplation of him, 

And as she heard the sound of the rain-water falling from the corners of her mansion, she 
was reminded of her lord’s promised time of return, [when] the neighing of the steeds attached 
to his chariot of invincible fame reached her beautiful ears :—the King returning from the 
victorious field coveted by his enemies with streaming standards which knew naught but 
victory. 

[Behind him] followed a large army with horns and conches blowing—leaving behind 
them the profuse valli roots that matured in that season, thestag with his knotted branching 
horns frisking about with his hind amid ripening stalks of varagu, already in want of 
the rains which now begin to drizzle in tiny drops with the beginning of the winter [season], 
the kaya trees whose profuse leaves pour forth their dark flowers, the konrai trees whose 
tender leaflets and branches send a shower of gold, the pointed buds of white kandhal 
whose blossom is as wide as the palm, and the thonri which had put forth its red blossoms 
as they came along the wide red sandy paths overgrown with forest vegetation. 


PAISACHI AND CHULIKAPAISACHIKA, , paigichika. But he describes two varieties of the 

On p. 52 of Volume LI of the Indian Antiquary latter. One of these varieties closely agrees with the 
Mr. P. V. Ramanujaswimi discusses a remark of| Paisachi of Vararuchi, while the othor agrees with 
mine that Hémachandra in his Prakrit Grammar | the Paisachi of the later Eastern Grammarians, 
treats of three varieties of Paig4chi, and maintains} Rima-Sarman and Markandéya. These two varieties. 
that Hémachandra knows of only two varicties.| differ in one most important point of phonetics, 
May I point out that this is a mere question of | and though Hémachandra is entitled, if he pleases, 
words. Hémachandra certainly does admit the exist-| to group them together under one head, I aitill 


1 Nalika-vattil: a clepsydra or ancient water-clock, It consists of a graduated metal cup with a 


hole in the centre placed in a vessel of water. As the water rose in the cup it indicated the hour, 
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known to him is to be obtained by saying that,—as | The adverb karam, which meant ‘greatly’, was- 


he actually does,—he describes three varieties, viz., 
Paig&chi proper, and two varieties of Chdalika- 
paisachika. 

May I add that never, even in my wildest 
momenta, have I thought that the word “ Chilika- 
paiéachiké ”’ employed by Hémachandra was a 
dual, as Mr. Ramanujaewami suggests that I may 
have done. It is of course a locative singular. 

I must repeat that the difference between him 
and me is one of words and of words only. He 
maintains, and I fully admit, that Hémachandra 
groups Paisichi under two appellations ; but that, 
as I have explained, is not inconsistent with the 
fact that Hémachandra actually describes three 
varieties. 

GEORGE GRIERSON. 


THE CORE OF KARNATA. 

Inscriptions found in Dharwar district speak of a 
part of Kuntala as Eradarunéru—Zl.A.. AAI, p. 271; 
E.I., XIII, p- 326. This expression literally means 
two-six-hundred, or twelve-hundred. Dr. Fleet 
however, has interpreted it as the name of a two- 
district area comprising six-hundred villages, the 
districts being Puligere three-hundred, and Belvola 
three-hundred. Ina Nilgunda inscription these 
districts are mentioned as Devtrigatam, two-three- 
hundred—E.L., IV, p. 206. This discrepancy has not 
been explained. Now itso happens that the poet 
Ranna, in his Gadéyuddha (982 a.D.), describes his 
language as that of Eradaruniru, the coreof Kan- 
nada—!, 42. Hisnative district must therefore have 
been included in the area, and from his Ajita-Purdaa, 
XII, 45, we learn that he was born at Muduyolalu, 
in Jambukhandi Seventy, Belugali Five-hundred. 
t% was at one timea three-hundred district—Z. J., 
‘VI, p. 29; VII, p. 209. In the previous century 
the author of Kavirdja-mérga had placed the core of 
Kannada between the towns Kisuvolalu, Onkunda, 
Puligere, and Kopana. This last was in Hagaritige 
Three-hundred—E.JI., XU, p. 308. 1 think there 
fore that Eradarundru comprised four three- 
hundred districts, Belvola, Belgali, Puligere, and 
Hagaritige. 

I may add that the derivation of Karnita from 
kari-nddu, black country, does not satisfy many 
Indian scholars, for Mysore is not black, and they 
do not consider it probable that a land which, 
according to Nripatutga stretched from the Kaveri 
to the Godivari, would be described by an inaus- 
picious colour. I have proposed to derive the 


name from karu-nddu, elevated or great land. As_ 


asepsrate word, karu, in this sense, is now obso- 
lote, but it survives in the names of places like 
Karidru, and in words like karumdda, a lofty dwel- 


ling, and karugallu, a large stone which marke 


the site of a village and is annually worshipped 


1 Fleet’s G.I. No. 55, 2 K.I.,Jan. 1919, p. 89. 





perhaps derived from the same root. Tamil authors 
have written the name as Aarundiu, which in that 
language, even in the modern dialect, would mean 
"elevated land’, and Tamil scholars, like Mr. 
Justice Sesha Aiyar of Travancore, have commended 
the new derivation, for unlike Chola, Pandya, 
Kerala, and other Dravidian lands of the south, 
Karnita was situated on a plateau and is still 
spoken of as the land above the Ghats. The Tamil 
word may, however, be a corruption of the Sans- 
krit name. 
H. Narayana Rao. 


AN EPITHET OF SAMUDRAGUPTA. 
Fagteaqaratares . one of the epithets, always 


and only, applied to the Gupta emperor, Samudra- 
gupta, shows that he revived the ancient rite of 
the horse-sacrifice which had long remained in 
abeyance. 
scription ! of the Vakitaka Mahéraja Pravarasena 
| II shows that Pravarasena I had celebrated the 
horse-sacrifice four 
and that Mabfrija Sri Bhavaniga of the Bha- 


But the Cammaka copper-plate in- 


times, ( qacatqarrara: ) 


rasivas had celebrated it as many as ten times: 
( sqPataTaTaaMrare, ete.). | 
These two kings no doubt lived before Samudra- 
gupta: The daughter of Candragupta II, named 
Prabhavatigupta had married Rudrasena I, the 


‘great great grandson of Maharaja Pravarasena 1.2 


If the identification of Rudrasena I, the grand- 


son of Pravarasena I, with the Rudradeva of the 


Allahabad Pillar inscription? is accepted, Samu- 
dragupta would be the contemporary of the grand- 


son of Pravarasena I of the Vakitakas. Mahirija 


Bhavan4ga's time goes further back as he was the 


father-in-law of Maharaja Pravarasena I, (See 
the expression Aerts aaa aizeaea PGi HT 
Jae, ete., in the Cammaka plate referred to 


above.) 

How is it then that Samudragupta revived the 
horse-sacrifice, which had remained long in abeyance, 
probably since the days of Pusyamitra of the 
funga dynasty ? 4 

Kings like Pravarasena and Bhavaniga may 
not have as good & reason to celebrate the horse- 
sacrifice as Samudragupta undoubtedly had— 
and really when the father-in-law of the BhiraSiva 
dynasty celebrates the sacrifice ten times and the 
son-in-law of the V&kaiteka dynasty celebrates 


it at least four times, their horse- sacrifices. could 


not have been more than petty formal affairs. 


‘without the real substance. Yet the rite as such 


was in practice not very long before Samudragupta 
and how can it be said that Ae revived it? 
D. B. DiskatEear. 





5 Fleet's G.J., No.1. & Smith £.H.1., be 263, 
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NOTES ON ‘ HALA * AND ‘ PAILAM’ TN 
A GUJARAT COPPER-PLATE GRANT, 
Resently I had ocoasion to go through the 
Sinnke grant of the Chilukya king Rarpadeva 
48 published in Vol, [ of Epigraphia Indica (wide 


No. XXXVI, pp. 316-318) and interpreted by 


Prof, E. Hulizech, The words Hala and Pdildi 
occur in the phrase WAT ¥ wer ( at ) wav 


Wa Wa Asta AA (il, 10-11 of plate | of the| 


erent). This phroze has been translated oF 
followe: “Aala 4 i ¢. (i sonda) 
of land carrying, (i.¢,, requiring aa eecd corn) 12 
pelldm (or 48 vera): and to this a footnote has 
been added as follows : 

I ows this explanation of the words TET %2 
78a to Dr. Bohler, who remarks on them—"“ The 
translation is morely tentative. FUilith seems to be 
the Gujariti plaral of pdilueh, which latter I take 
to be indentical with the modern Pdyoli ‘a measure 
of four sera’ (or 4-8 pounds), See Shapurji Edalji’ 
Gujarati and Evglish Dictionary, Ind Edition, 4.r. 


Hare though something haa been sald of Paildd | 


measure, the word ‘Agia’ hes remained unex- 
Plaine. 


In two Copper plates grants! diseovered about 


fity years ago in Sylhet, the word ‘Aala' occurs | 


Be 8 measure oof land and although Dr, Mitra 
discussed a cool deal about the word, he did not 
eay how mith land was ¢xactly meant by tho 
term. He could have, however, easily got the 
requisite information, only if he bed on¢qui 
about it of any person belonging to the locality: 
ne in the district of Sylhet, * Aala ‘—commonly 
coll! "Adio" ie yot a current measure of land. 
The table below will shew the details :— 
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Bo a ‘Aedle" ins TX 7X4 28% 12-05806 square 
cubite=3"4 ores (cire,) 

Prof. Hultzach haa not stated whether the 
‘Anfa" measure if atl onrrent in Guxarat or not ; 
I behove the measure may yob be found to exiat 
there as in Sylhet, 

As regards pdilddh, not only the translation 
but aleo the explanation in the foot-note seems to 
be tentative. Dr, Bahlor'’s identifigation of it 
with modern jxiyalj ia based on conjecture. Lad 
by such an insecure interpretation of piiids), 
Prof, Hultzsch has translated rahani{i) very 
curiously, a9 “currying (1.¢., Petjuiring as seed eorn)."" 
Fahant{ ought to be translated as “ bearing 9 (i.e. 
producing)": in that case the above interpretation of 

Curiously enough, this ‘piildw:' measure of 
oom is found in certain quarters in the same dis- 
trict of Sylhet—especially in the great rite-produo- 
ing porgend Baniyichang. The table ia as follows : 


16 piiris .. I bho 
* 16 bhiitie = ® 1 paila,s 


Unlike the Gujarati ‘ser’—which seems to 
weigh I°2 Th. [os pdyali is 4 sera (or 4° 8 Iba.) cide 
the foot-note already quoted)]—the eer lero ia 
about 2 thu, antl 40 sere minke 6 mound So that 
a pdild ia 7) eoore* 16% 16 oe=10 maunds. 

A kedira of a weill-cultivated fertile field in the 
said locality (in Sylhet) may yield as much as 
4 bhitde (ie. 12 mands) of paddy, a hala of land 
of above condilion may produre 48 bhiitia or 5 
pallis—so thot 4 halas may bear 12 pallies, Aaai- 
sort, tho above calculations may suit the grant 
of the Chalukya king. The pdllim in the Sunake 
with piyall® of the modern uso and so no fantagtic 
intrepretation need bo put on eolonti to suit a 


7 oubite -» Dnala? (rod or rather reed | — : jet 
ce 2 pore) Rodaitined | Virb: aiibetiien wokabaand here, 
Sereda Baer ' ancient record discovered in the western part of 
el csamna = resi | India has lia interpretation supporled even by the 
SS yashtie —«.1 kedira (called =~ Keylira | moder state of things at a place in the easternmost 
commonly }, provinow in the Empire ! 
12 kedirne «+l hile, PapMawatit Buarracwanrya, 
1 Vide proceedings of the Asiatic society ot Bongal, No, Vil, August, 1650: Dr, Rajendraliia 


Mitra’ article on “ Copper-plates inscriptions from Sylhet." 

® The length of thia measuring rod varices little sometime but such a vaorintion is negligibla It is 
remarkable that all these terms of land ‘measurement are pure Sanckrit words. 

9 In gome of the Kimarépsa copper-plates inaeriptiona, land granted haa been mentioned with the 
produce: egy in Bala-Varman's grant (JASE, 1607, ps, 1, pp. 285 08 eg,), wo find “ Dhanyachatuy 
tohaerotpattimat! bhiimih ™ (land producing 4000 paddy }. 

AD eurpect, the word pads in the Sunaka grant inscriptions is with a wrong onuerdea and the crude 
form should be pdild an in the{Sylhet Table. This * in péll4sh should have been a g (risarga) if inflected in 
accusative plural (or it might have been without any sign of inflection, like the word Ao/a in “ hala 4' . 

*_It) ia vary otrange indeed that the same loculity in Sylhet haa a measure similar in name with 

payal, it iscalled pd, which, however is equal to 4 pirds (Le, 30 seers or ftha of « maund, and poy 


a ema)! meneure of 12 Th. in weight, 
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BOOK-NOTICES, 


JournaL or IspraN History. Published by the 

Department of Modern Indian History, three times 
’ yearly. Edited by Proresson Suaraar AumAD 

Kuan, Lrrr. D; F.R. Historical Society. Univer- 

sity Professor of Modern Indian History, Allaha- 

bad. Vol. I, Pt. I. Serial No.1. Nov. 192). 

Yet another periodical in English conducted 
altogether by Indians, published this time by the 
Indian Branch of the Oxford University Press, 
and devoted to History, has been launched into 
the sea of Oriental Research. Such a fact is in 
itself a further proof of the great change that has 
come over Indian Education within the experience 
of the present writer, due, be it observed, to the 
large-minded methods of the British Governmen; 
in educating the people with whom it has had to 
deal. It is not many years ago since the 
production of such a Journal as that under review | 
would have been impossible. 

The subjects dealt with in this first issue of the 
new periodical are fascinating indeed. It starts | 
with “ East India Trade in the XVIIth Century,” 
giving a well informed general account thereof by 
the editor, based on original research in English 
Libraries—the right and, one may say, the only way 
to produce a paper that can be of real use to stu- 
dents, whether the opinions expressed by the author 
‘as the result of his research are to the mind of the 
reader or not. 

This is followed by @ still more valuable Article | 
on the “Sources for XVIIth Century British India 
in the British Archives.” This is worth even an 
old student’s serious attention, as Professor Shafaat 
‘Ahmad Khan has made good use of his time in 
England to dive not only into the resources of the 
British Museum, the Bodleian and several Libraries 
in London—he might have included Cambridge in 
his purview—but he has also included in his search 
tho MSS. examined by the Historical Manuscripts | 
Commission and the enormous mass of MS. matter 
‘at the India Office and Public Record Office. 
Many in the latter collection I may add are, however, 
‘still so indexed as to be practically beyond the un- 
initieted searcher’s capacity to discover. In this 
connection I am glad to observe the following remark 
on p. 30 :—‘“John Marshall was probably the first 
Englishman who learnt the Sanskrit language and 
explained the philosophy, the religion and the 
eustoms of the Hindus, His manuscripts were 
written during the years 1662-4." John Marshall 
was a more remarkable man than is now recognised, 
and his observations on trade were quite out of the 
-eommon. His “works” as a whole want rescuing 
from the MSS, and detailed competent editing. 
The article winds up with a long description of the 
Rawlinson MSS. at the Bodleian and their bearing 
on trade, which is most useful as a referenco 

“memorandum for the searcher to keep by him. 










Professor Shafaat Ahmed Khan, who writes most 
of the issue, has a third article in which he prints a 
series of documents on British Indian History, that 
are after my own heart, and he follows them up 
Adie eh documents on “The E, I. Company's 
ar with Aurangzeb” in a i togethe 
commendable, pei : 
The two other articles are a chapter from the 
writer's (Professor Beni Prasad) forthcoming His- 
tory of Jakangir, which I for one shall be glad to see, 
and an account by Professor Ishwari Prasad, ‘ Ad- 
ministration of Sher Shah,’ which follows rather 
soon upon Professor Kalikaranjan Qanungo’s 
excellent Sher Shah; but that ruler’s reign was so 
important to the history of modern India, that we 
can hardly have too much of honest studies of it, 
On the whole we may safely congratulate the 
University of Allahabad on the opening number of 
its historical journal. Having said thus much, let 
an old friend of Indian research say a word of 
criticism. There are too many misprints, but 
I know the difficulty of avoiding these in English 
work in India. I have also tested references and 


quotations and find them by no means accurate—an 
old “Indian” failing. 


RK. C. Temepe. 


THE Sossecrt INDEX TO PERIODIOALS, 1917-1919. 
Issued by the Literary Association. I.—Language 
and Literature.—Pt. 1. Classical, Oriental and 
Primitive. August 1921, the Library Association, 
Stapley House, 33 Bloomsbury Square, London, 
W.C. 1. Agents: P.S. King and Son, Led. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 

I have much pleasure in bringing this very fine 
compilation to the notice of the readers of the 
Indian Antiguary. The scope of the list includes 
Classical and Oriental Literature, Mythology, 
Geography, History and Chronology and Primitive 
Language and Literature. But Archmology and 
Art are included in a separate List ‘'Fine Arts, ete.” 
Other lists are in the course of publication. 


A. ‘Theology and Philosophy hla 
B-E. Historical, Political, and 
Economic Sciences .. oS Eko 
F. Education and Child Welfare .. 0 4 0 
G, Fine Art and Archmology re 0 9 O 
H. Music or is as TT 0 2 6 
1. Language and Litera 
Pt. 1. Classical, Oriental and Primitive 0 2 § 
Pt. 2. Modern, including Bibliography 
and Library Administration .. LPR 


J. Science and Technology (In preparation). 
Tho work has been magnificently done by com- 
petent editors, and authors in this Journal will find 
their communications adequately represented among 
other papers on the same subjects. A 
R. C. Tempe, 
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4 CHINE, xx: Gonpien, membre de I'Tnatitut, ) as contained in the commentaries of the recogaised 
Cpa feat des seats Orientales. Col.) masters on Hidaréyana’s sulma—Sankara, RAama- 
tection Payot ; Di ot | nbjay MAdhva, Bbladtve, Beis hay Ntmvicks, Val 
ve Det. Lit Boulevard Saint-Germain. 1921. | labha, Vijianabhikshu and Ghiskers. Hoe comporos. 
ee atures gelah Juodsoimo, | them all together and with many Olhor writers of © 
on China, by the well known Sinologue, Prof. Henri | minor importance and with snalogous works of 
Cordier, It ie divided into two parts, descriptive ‘European philovophers, profoundly disagreeing 
and historical, Both ara nob only instructive, but with these last, and aloo with many of the Indlans 
of great weight wa ther come from eo competent an | too, over the most famous. With none of this 
authority on all he writes about, Cortain itema are | am I disposed to quarrel, [i all lielpa to a solution 
very useful indeed, oy, the weights and measures | of » question which must vary with the inevitable 
















on pp. 67-08 and the table of Dynastivs on pp. |inerease In human lmowledge, and about whieh, 
128-129. The whole work should prove of great uotil it is " sclentifically settled, thinkers must 
iso as & pade miccum even to advanced studenta of continue to disagree, 


To these remarks I would adil thot tho hook 
— contains much that is informing aml many arrest- 
JivarMax is tin Baauma-Scraas, a Comparative | jing arguments well worth study by all who would 
Study by ApwaraKcMaR Goa, ALA... PoD., | understand the attitude of many educated Hindus 
approved thesis for Ph.D., Calcutta. Calcutte) towards one of the most momentous questions that. 

University, 1021. exists. 

This iaa good epecincn of the philosophico-relizious| = Dr. Guha winds up his Preface with a statement 
work at the mockern Ly ype af Tiindu ec holar—indepen- which haa my hearty aLrecment 3 pe T urn worry ta 
deat compsretive examination of the original) note that [have not boon ablotoadopt thesyatom of 
texte with a beld expression of opinion in conSe-| ¢ranaliteration recommended by the Counoil of 
quence thereof, Whatever opinions one may have) tha Royal Asiatic Society, for want of necessary 
of the resulta attained, work on such lines WW to be) gypes with dincriticnl marks in the Prosa, where [ 
entouraged and makes for sound scholarship, The) have got this Thesis printed, for which T hope to bo 
author is & true follower of the so-called “ philoso: | excusod by all scholars ongagod in Oriental studios. 
phy" of the Védinte, and to him true knowledge) If any occasion arises for e second edition, I will 
ia“ revealed ; "that is to say, it isnot what Euro- certainly try to comoVe thin and other blomishes. 
peans understand by * philosophy.” that have paseo! unnoticed in the pages of this 

His mento! attitude ia shown in his concluding | work.” Ax one who has of late had to occupy an 

raph: “The Védiata in its unfalsified form | important position in the Council of the Royal 
ia tho greatest consolation in the suffering of) Asiatic Socioty, and has moreover had to wrestle wt 
life and death, isthe strongest support of the seekers | hig own expense with the vagaries of scholore 
after truth, and is the highest path that has ever | gnc committees as to transliteration for more than 
lecn revealed unto humanity, Itia not for India |g yoneration, I sincerely sympathise with De. Guha, 
nlone ; in. the language of Swatnin Vivekananda, it) and live in hope that the time is nob far distan’ 
is for the whole. world. In the whole world theto|whon a method of writing Oriental languagea in 
in hardly any study so benocticial and ennobling a9) Rornan characters will have boen devised that. 
that af the Vidinta. Nay, ib is destined sooner oF | pial] moot alike the necessities of an ordinary 
later to. become the faith of the whole world." printing prow and the desires of scholars, even if 

With these ideas Hxed tm hia mind the author | we nover arrive at anything | will watisfy tho 
takin un through the TmANY inka pereasions of what demanda of professed phonologiwts | | 
may be called the orthodox Hindu Theory of Life KR, C. Teri. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 

| Institute of India for (1022), vol. LH, p, 61, ia ine 
structive from two points of view: (1) sa showing 
how the tow ia mosqured in mountainous country, 
and (2) o» showing in mi] = milo that corruptions of 


A LARGE “ MAUND." 
Waziristan in 1921 in the Journal of the United 
service Inalituts qf India lor (1922), val. LIT, p, 61, 


iw of some interest to numinmebuile | English hove extended beyond Britiah India inte. 
“Tho maund in Wasiristan ia 51 seers of 102 | *° “0-Hritish o country os Afghanistan, | 
B,C, Tewr.e, fifth part of a mone! or day's march, which is. 
ect Ia pare ah cer la understood by thos who deal with Euro- 
tan in 1921 in the Journol of the United Service BR, C, Tamrin, 
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HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE FROM THE WORKS OF PANINI, 
KATYAYANA AND PATANJALL! 
By De, RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI, M.A, PD, 

Tae tith of the paper points to an Laportant and interesting line of investigation which 
may be profitably undertaken by the hiitorian of Sanskrit literature, who cannot alwys 
COmt pores any very fertile sources of information in indivilunl Sanskrit. works. Such 
works gennrally, and naturally, refer to those bearing upon thelr own subject-matter, aud 
hot to works treating of other topics, But the limitation of this referenoe does not apply to 
the grammatical works, For the traditional standpoint of Sanskritists has ascrihed to 
grammar the position that modern pedagogies would asoribe to logic. Even in the Upa- 
nishads, grammar has been singled out among the then subjects of study aa the Vedéndm 
Fela, the science of sciences, Thus, by its inherent character, grammar has to draw 
freely and liberally upon the entire field of literature and folklore, of language, aud even of 
the unwritten custome and ‘usages of speech, for ita data and materials, and transcends the 
limitations whioh restrict the range of other classes of works in respect. of their literary 
references and allusions. 

Thus the siitray of Panini, the prince of grammarions, the vartikas of Katyayana, and 
the Mahdbhishya of Pataijali, all abound in references to various classes of literature. that 
were evolved up to their times and also, occasionally, even to individual works under these 
classes. Tf, with the distinguished Orientalist, Sir R, G. Bhandarkar, we roughly fix upon 
the seventh century B.c, as the date of Panini, and, according to the reecived opinion, 
8.0. 350 and p.c, 150 a8 approximately the dates of KatyAyana and Patafijali, we shall 
have some knowledge of the history of Sanskrit. literature for a period of about 500 years 
from the reforences those grammarians convey to the various Sanskrit works known to them 
and in their epochs. 











had WS sulticiently develop:d in volume and variety to be comprehended by him und 
several classes or types, sharply distinguished from one another in their contents and p 
poses and sometimes even in the principls of their growth or formation, As sual, th 
principle of classification adopted by Panini is at once novel and scientific and may be frui 
fully applied to the history of all Literatures. 

Papini's analytical insight hns distinguished the following classes of literature in 
Sanskrit :-— 

I, Drishta, i.¢,, literature that is ‘seen, or revealed" and is to be asgoribed to authors 
specifically designated aa ‘seers’ or ' fishis.’ 

As extant examples of this revealed literature, Panini mentions the three Vedas generally 
LIV. 3, 120) and, individually, the Big Veda [VL 9, 45.133; VIL 4, 39, ete.), Sima Veda 
[t. 2,04; 1V. 2,7. 00; V. 2, 60, cte.], and a Yajur Veda (11. 4,4; 1V. 2,00; V, 4,77, ete.) 

Aa regards the Big Veda, Piini know of ite Sdkala 44khé or recension [IV. 3, 128], of 
ita Pada-pdtha (VI. 1, 115; VOL, 1, 57; VILL. 1, 18, ete.] ond Krama-pdtha [1V. 2, 61, ete.) 
and of its division into stihiae, adiwiyas, and anuvibes |¥. 2, 60). 

As ‘seers’ or * rishia’ Panini mentions Vdmadeva (TV. 2, 7, 9), Praskanoo, Hariichandra, 
and Mandika. 
A paper contributed to the second Oricutal Conference, 


akrit literature, in Panini’s time, or, more strictly speaking, even before his time, 
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The practical applications of the three Vedas to the performance of religious ceremonies 
were also considerably developed in Panini’s time, as is evident from his reference to several 
classes of priestly specialists proficient in the particular practices of their respective arts. 
These are Chhandoga, Ukthika, Yajnika and Bahvricha [IV. 3,129]. The chhinddya or 
udg@ltri priests were those who sang in metre ; the wkthikas were those who recited certain 
verses called wkthas as distinguished from the Sdmon verses which had to be chanted and 
from the yajus verses which were muttered sacrificial formule, as explained by Monier 
Willams. The yditkas were the priests connected with the Yajur Veda and the Bahvrichas 
were the Hotri priests who represented the Rig Veda in sacrificial ceremonies. In PAnini’s 
time each of these classes of priests developed special schools which were meant to conserve 
their own particular texts and rules to be studied by the priests concerned for purposes of 
their practical application in ceremonies. 

Panini is silent regarding the Alharva Veda, for the word occurs only in some of the 
ganas and not in his siitras. There is also the absence of a clear declaration in respect of 
the literature of the Aranyakas and Upanishads. The word dranyaka is explained in its 
literal sense and not as indicative of a literary work [IV. 2, 129], while the word upanishad 
is referred to in the sense of a secret [I. 4, 79], though the Bdlamanoramd takes it to mean 
the literary work, Veddnta-bhdga. If we infer from PAnini’s silence regarding these works 
that they were not extant in his time, we must be prepared to declare a much earlier date 
for Panini himself. 

Katyayana and Patafijali were of course acquainted with a greater volume and variety 
of Vedic literature. The vértikas definitely mention the Atharva Veda [IV. 2, 38. 63; 
IV. 3, 133, etc.]. The vdrtika to IV. 3, 105 refers to Yajiiavalkya, the author of the white 
Yajur Veda, as one to be included among the later or more modern vishis than those contem- 
plated in the siitra itself, which in my opinion shows that Yajfiiavalkya was considered Ls 
Katyayana to be a contemporary of Panini. 

II. Prokta, :.c., literature which is propounded or enounced for the first time but which 
is not ‘revealed’ [[V. 2, 63; 3, 10], etc.], PAnini mentions several varieties of Proktla 
literature, viz. :— 

(1) Chhandas works, among.which are mentioned those enounced by Tittiri, Varatantu, 
Khandika and Ukha; works by rishis like KAsyapa and Kausika; works of Saunaka 
and others ; of Katha and Charaka, Kalapi and Chhagal?; of the direct pupils of Kalapi 
(numbering four according to the Kdéikd) and Vaisampayana (whose pupils numbered nine 
according to the Kdsikd, LV. 3, 101-109). 


Goldstiicker takes the works of Saunaka referred to above to be the second mandala 
of the Kig Veda which, being thus a prokta work, is regarded by him as later in time than 
the other parts of the Rig Veda. 

To Panini’s list of these secondary Vedic works, Patafijali adds those known as K athaka, 
KdlApaka, Kauthuma [I1. 4, 3), Maudaka, and Paippalddaka which is a éékhd of the Atharva 
Veda [gloss to IV. 3, 101]. Of these he singles out the Kdthaka and Kalapaka i 
as being most widely prevalent and taught in every village, 

(2) Bréhmana works [IV. 3, 105]. So far as I know Panini does not mentig gil 
vidual work under the Brahmana literature, but only refers to such Br& 
were enounced by the ancient sages in a general way, The Kdsikd howevex 
by ‘ancient sages ’ Panini meant Bhillava, Satyayana and Aitareya, 
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Téfers to Brihmana works of 30 or 40 adhydyas [(V. 1, 62): to Ami-Brittmannas (TV. 2, 63) 
or wWorka wrilten in imitation of or based upon the Brahimoanas; and also to attempts at 
indexing mazfras for convenience of reference at saorifices (TV. 4, 125-127]. 

(3) Aulpa works, of which individual examples are not mentioned by Panini, though the 
Kiasiha cites two, viz., those of Paiiga and Aruneparaja (TV, 3, 105], Kityiyana and Patafijali 
refer to the Brihmana and Kalpa works of more modern sages like Yajiavalkya and Sulava, 

(4) Sutra works, of which two clasiws ace montioned by Panini, viz, (i) Bhikyu-ettiras 
propounded by PArdsarya and Karmanda, ia which are collected the rules and precepta to 
be observed by the bAikehus, ascetics (i.e, men in the fourth dérama_ of life) and (ii} Vaya- 
ailiras which give collections of rules for actors (IV. 3, 110-111) and were propounded by 
SilAlin and Krissavin. 

If. Upajfidta, ¢.«,, original works in which the authors impart the knowledge they have 
themselves discovered or developed untaught (IT. 4,21; TV; 3, 115: VI. 2, 14]. Panini's 
work is itself described a5 an example of such original literature by the Adéikd, which also 
mentions further the grammatical works of Kasakritena, Apisalannd Vyadi. Other examples 
of such literature cited by the Kisikd are Guruldghanam or the science of wealth and Dush- 
karana which, according to some, means Kdtmagdisira or sexual science. Sometimes Panini's 
work Is mentioned as belonging to the prokla class of literature, Thusthe formation Pdniniyam 
us explained aa Paqinind proklam, the system of grammar enounced by Panini (IV. 2, 64), 

IV. Keita, #.¢., literature that is ordinarily composed (TV. 3, 87, 116; cf, the expression 
sistra-byit in the vdrtita to TTT, 1, 85). Panini mentions the following varicties of this 

lass of works :— 

(1) Sifu-Krandtya, a treatise on the cries of infants [[V. 3, 88], 

(2) YFdmasabhiya, a book relating ta the court of Yama [shid.]. 

($) Works bearing on the seasons ; ¢.g., a tdésantika is one who studies the book relating 
to spring (TV. 2, 64). 

(4) Sloka (cf. slokabira) (TIT. 1,25; 2, 23) ; thus, wpadlokayati=one who praises in verse, 

(5) Géathd works (ibid). 

(6) Siéra whence sitrakdra (ibid). 

(7) Mantra whence mantrakdra (ibid), 

(8) Mahdbhdrata VI. 2, 38). 

(9) Kathé whence Kdthika or story-teller [[V. 4, 102]. 

There is a further development of this general literature in the ages of Kityiyana and 
Patafijali. Thus Kity&yana knew of a work dealing with the wars of the gods and demons 
called Daivdsuram; of works known as Vdyasavidyi, Sarparidyd, Gawlakshana, Aiva- 
latehang dealing with crows, snakes, cows and horses respectively ; of Anga-vidyl, Kshatra- 
vidyd, Dharma-vidyi, Sansarga-vidyd , of Akhydina (story), Akhydyikd (fiction), Mikd@sa and 
Purdac ; of works known as Anusé, Lakshya and Lakshana | Vdr, to LV. 2, 60). A edrtike nen- 
tions the eolebrated author Vyasa whose son is Suka according to Patafijali [IV. 1, 97 ] 

Potanjali was very familiar with the MahdébAdrata, as is evident from his mention of 
Yudhishthira and Arjona aa the elder and the younger brother [IT. 2, 34] and of Vitsudeva, 
Biladeva, Nikula, Sahadeva and Bhaimagenya as members of non-rishi families of Vrishni 
and Kuru (TV. 1, 114] and alao from his reference to the story of Kansa killed by Krishna 
os being very popular (TIT. 1, 26 (6)), As examples of the literature of fiction or A Rhydyild, 
Patafijuli mentions Viuwwadatti, Sumanottara and Bhaimarathi, while the Kddikd adds the 
name ot Wervasi, Pataijali also refers to the hinge literature of which he inutances the 
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work of Vararuchi and Jalauké slokas [IV. 3, 101 (87)}. Lastly, Vyakarana and Mimaiea 
ate referred to as-subjects of specialised stuilies [T1, 2, 29). 

V. VyAkhyana or the literature of commentaries [TV, 3, 66). Panini knew of commen- 
taries.— 

(1) On Soma ‘and other sacrifines. 

(2) On adhyiyas of works of rishia [TV. 3, 60) of which the Adsik? mentions Vayish- 
thika and Vaitedmitrika as examples. 

(3) Called Paureddiika and Puroddsika [ibid,, 70), 

(4) On Chhanda works called Chhandasya and Chitindusa (ibid, 71), 

(5) Called Chaturhotrita, Pinchahotrika, Brahmanika, Archika, Prithamika, Adhvarika, 
Paursticharanika, Nimika, Akhyitita, Ndmdkhyctibe (ibid_, 72). 

(0) On works classified under Rigayonddi [isid., 73] under which the Kd4ikd mentions 
no less than twenty-five works like Upanishad, Nydya, Sikshd, Vintkarana, Vdstu-vidsd, 
Kehatra-vidyi, Utpita and the like. 

As examples of commentaries on snorificial works, Pataijali mentions Pdkaydjitka, 
Navaydjitika, Pdiichaudantka, Sdplandanika, Ddiaudanika, Agnishfomita, Viijapeyika, 
Kdjasityika, Patafijali alao mentions commentaries on Nirubia and Vydékarana (TV. 3, 66), 

Apart from the references to other branches of literature, the grammatical works throw 
light upon the history of their own subject. For instance, Panini mentions among his 
pradecessora Apidali, Ka4yapa, Gargya, Glave, Chakravarman, BharadvAja, Sakat&yana, 
Sikalya, Senaka, Sphotayana; also outhors. designated collectively ag castern [LI. 4, 60; 
U1, 4,18; IV. 1, 17. 43. 160, ete.) and northern grammarians [ITI. 4, 19; TV. 1, 180, 157, 
ete.]. Patafijali mentiona the four stages in the history of grammatical literature oa re- 
presented by the four dchdryas, Apidola-Panini-Vyadi-Gautama (VI, 2, 36], the order of their 
mention being that of chronology according to the Vartika on TT. 2, 34. Hoe also refers to 
other schools of grammar such as those af the Bharadvajiyas [T1T. 1, 88 (1); TV. 1, 79 (1); 
VI. 4, 7 (1); ibid., 165 (1)], Sounagas [L1. 2, 18 (1-4); VI. 5, 44 (1)), Kunaravadava [VIL 
3, 1 (6)], Ssuryabhagavat [VITT. 2, 106 (3)], and Kuni [Kaiyyata’s gloss, an T, 1, 75), 

MANU'S “MIXED CASTES.” 
Br H, A. ROSE. 

IT will be generally conceded that two main motives underlie the laws of marnage: (1) 
ugenic, (2) the other economic, the desire to keep property in the kin. To the former belongs 
the rule, instinctive or otherwise, against incest. But incest isa very variable offence. 
We are not now concerned with its punishment but with its effect on the offspring. Manu 
lays down no clear rules about exogamy, and his colmnentators are not agreed as to his 
moaning, butitia clear that ho forbade marriage with a woman of the same golra ds the man; 
and between him and A apna on the mother’s wide : ITT, 63! The gofra was the traceable 
kin, the sapinda a fairly near cognate, That in fixing these limits Manu, or his school, had 
some eugenio alms in view seems cerlain, He goes on to say that sickly wives or those 
unlikely to have male offspring should be avoided, however wealthy they may be. His 
ideals of marriagé are twofold, according as a man’s first or subsequent marriage isin question. 
For the first wife a bride of equal enste must bo chosen : TIT, $4. But immediately the rule 


is qualified and such equality is only recommended. For a second marriage indeed the ideal 


appears to be thot the bride should be of lower status (han her husband, even two or three 
castes lower. But no sooner is this concession made in Tit, § 12 than in § 18—10iti« 
withdrawn, and the Brahmans who marries a Sidra wife is denounced in no measured 
terms ; though it hus been laid down that he is at liberty to go down so far form spxnise. 
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So much for Manu’s express marriage-law. But by implication this ia by mo moans, 
~allofit. When we torn to his chapter on Mixed Castes we find a far mor: complex and far 
less ideal state of affairs, The right or license to take a wife from below is seemingly extended 


tothe first wife, and treated as quite en régle, such « union being anwoma or ‘ with the hair, 
and contrasted with a much lower type of marriage, the pratiloma, or ' againat the hair,’ te, 


a marriage between a woman of high and «4 man of lower caste. Pratiloma has resi|ta ial 


‘curious that they deserve to be set forth in o table®, thus — 
Pratiloma. Anuloma. 


A Nishida? X o Sidra’adr. . . .But if she marry @ Kehatriya ...... a Beihmana. 
| | | | | 
& Pukkasa’s dre. X a Chandila, an Ugra’s dy. X a Brihmana: , . a Kshatte. 


| | 
Sopika =(5) an Avrita. a Svapika. 
Nishida (Pirasava)'s dr, X a Sidra: . . vor o Chandala 


Rakkutaka, Ant vival yilt. 
IL. 
4 Sidra Xn Vaisye'u dr... . Butifeho X a Briihmana. 


| | | 
an Ayogava's dr. Xa Brihmana. an Ambashtha’s dr. X.a Brihmana;: or a Vaidchakn, 


A 
a Dhigvana. an Abhira. no Verna, 
an Ayogava's dr. Xia Dasyu ...o Vaidehoa . . ora aaa 
| ! 
i Sairandhra, i Maitreyaka. 4 Dasa or Margava, 
If. 
A Sidra ... a Vaisya X a Kshatriya’s dr. 
Kshattri, & Magacdha, 
(4) (5) ' 
A Sidra... Vaisya . , of a Kshatriya X a Brihmann’s dr, 
rn Chidndatn a Sita 


a) | wee te ome ee 
i Vaideha’s dr. X a Nishida... ,aChandila,. . . 0 Nishida 


(2) | 
 # Pindusopiku. an Aeradiee. 
n Kairivaora’s dr. X ‘a Vaideha , .... & Karivara, 


ny sea. an Andhra, 

The Brahmans being the highest in rank, the degradation attaching to Ins daughter, if 
she marries beneath her,is the greatest. If she marry aStdra, their son will be the "lowest 
of men’ sa Manu eays more then once, Thns we can correct the order of degradation in X, 
$26. The order should be Chandila, Vaidehaka, Sita, Magadha, Kshattvi, and Ayogava. 
But obviously the principle can still operate, and so Manu explains “ just as a Siidra begets 


3 Here | = son of: X = * married* : and “a =* whose' or ' and his’, 

1 Nirada gives w different account of the -Nishida’s origin, Wesaya the Nishida iv distinct from 
and inferior to the Pirgaava, The Nishida la » Stcdtra wornan's son by a Kehotrivea, whilo the Paraewva 
i her son by a Briliman: SHE, XXXIU, p.188(X1T, § 103). ‘This would make tho Niyhi-ln of 
Nirads the same as Mona's Ugra, But the MSS, differ, a Nepalese text making tho Ugen, Pirasava and 
Mishide all qnufoma sons of a Sidra woman by Lusbands ef the (three) higher castes : did, p. 186 n,to 
8 193, But if this text in correct we are driven. to making the Upra a son of a Side woman brn 
Vanya, so. that tho ascending acalo would be:i—Ugen, Pamenva, Nishida, 14 Nirada vives it, Thig 
whows Low unreal the application of tho principlia must haye been, . 
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ona Brahmana female a being who is outcast from the Aryan conimunity, so thatout-oaste 
begets on females of the four castes sons even more worthy of being outonsted than he is 
himself.’ Such are in effect Manu's words, but the train of hie thought can best be followed 
‘athe table. Manu omits to specify which is the mixed caste formed when m Brihiména’s 
daughter marrica a Chand&la, or a Vaideha, ete. He i» equally silent os to what results 
when a Keshatriya’s ora Vaisya’s daughter marries a Chandila, etc. In other words he 
gives us no illustrations to X, § 30. 

But the principle of pratifoma can go on operating among the mixed castes infer ge. 
Indeed] Manu says there are fifteen more mixed castea, engendered on feminies of higher rank 


(but not of the four castes) by men who are vdhya or ‘excluded,’ and these lower races are 


still more worthy of being outcasted than the former :831. These fifteen he docs not specify 
fully, but he clearly gives samples of them. £.y., (reading the lower part of the table) a 
Vaideha’s daughter has by a Chandila o Pindusopika, a ‘dealer in cance.’ And an 
Ayogava’s daughter has by a Vaideha a Maitreyaka or ‘ bell-tinger.' These two specimens 
do not bring out the principle at all well, for the two resulting occupational onstea are 
quite clean and respectable, though ex Aypothesi the Piindnsoplika ought to be lower, much 
lower, than a OhandAla; and a Maitreyaka lower than a Vaideha. Thus we not only fail to 
trace the 15 castes, but doubt whether the two specified are correctly ranked in Manuas we 
have him. Before we try to track down the other castes in the table, let us look cat the 
anuloma castes. 

First, & man marrying only one caste below him begets no new caste, so the table 
has only to exhibit what happens whon there is more than one degree of hypergamy. When 
& Sidea’s daughter (top of the table) has an Ugra son by a Kshatriya his rank is fairly good, 
seeing that his danghter, espoused to a Brdhmana, bears an Avrita, apparently a respectable 
onste, though its status is left undefined, Butin § 49, we find an Ugra equated toa Kshattri, 
#0 that aiwdoma doca not avail the Ugra much.* Although he resembles a Kshatriya just 
as inuch asa Sidra, V, $9, the function assigned tohim is catching animals living in holes. 
One can understand the degradation of the Sidra wife's progeny by o Brihmana, because 
Manu denounced such unions, a4 already noted. Yet the Nishida whom she bears is inter- 
preted to be distinct from the prafiloma Nishida who eatehes fish. The daughter of an 
anuloma Nishida tnarrying a Chandila must however be regarded ss marrying beneath lier, 
for their son is an Antyfvasiyin, who is “employed in burial-groands and despised even by 
those exoluded” :X,§ 39, being seomingly inferior to a Kukkutaka, hor son by a Sddra, 

The cases of n Vaisya's daughter scom much simpler. Her son by ao Brihmana ia a« 
professional man, practising the "art of healing’: X, 847. And hisdaughter by marrying 
a Brdhmana can raise their issue to the decent, status of an Abbire, though Manu does not 
define thatstatus. Butifan Ambashtha’s daughter esponse a husband of distinotlylow status, 
an admittedly degraded Vaidehaka, her eon must bo a Vena, whom the commentator 
identify with the Barnda or * basket-maker*’: X,§10. But ot best the illustrations are 
not very convincing and al! we can do is to suggest that both the pratiloma and anulema 
principles are on work on this sido also. 

Moreover the table shows several castes whose origin is not described. A Nishfids 
appears to be below a Sidra ; at all events there is a pratiloma Nishida, and by marrying 


him & Stdra's daughter loses caste for her sons, who become Pokkasas, equated to Ugras: 


4 Manu deserites the Ugra o4 “ferocious in his manners and delighting in erueliy 2X, 99. The ugri 
wan one of tho two conseoratary (7) rites at a coronation, antl was oo called becmune it ‘effected the 
subjugation oLenermies': Law, Ancient Indian Polity, p. 118. 

* VV, 0. Ton p. 403, Yot so low ia tho anufoms Nivhade thet his nickname Pérnsavn ia inter- 
preted to mean‘ a living compas ; IX, § 178, 
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and Kahattris:§ 49, Auda Pukkasa's daughter can go down further and Sopot a 
Chandila, thereby creating a caste na low aa the Chandila, viz., the Sopika.6 The Sopika’s 
vocation is not defined, but he was ‘sinful,’ living by the occupations of his sire (? the 

- Chandiila), and ever despised by good men: X, $38. Bunt it is when we come to the lower 
protlomea groups again that, we sce how important tho Nishida was. Thero was Nishida 
blood in nearly every one of them, Yeb we are not told how this or the Dasyu cn La 
originated. The Dasyn was outside the pale of Aryan caste, whatever his tongue ; A, § 45; 
but we cannot say that he or the Nishida was one of the fifteen mixed castes, Nor is it clear 
that an Ayogaya’s daughter lost or gained status by marrying him, or any other of her numv- 
rous suitors. One would imagine that by espousing a Brihmane ahe would elevate her son's 
Caate to some extent, but the Dhigvana is only o leather-worker™ and 30 must be far below 
the Ayorava whois @ carpenter. We can only conjecture that the fifteen castes included the 
Pindusopika, Karivara, Meda, Andhra, Ahindika, Sairandhra, Maitreyika, Pukkasa, Dasa, 
Sopika, and possibly the Nishida and Dasyu. 

That makes twelve in all, and we may make up fifteen hy including the AntyAvasiyin, 
Kukkutake, and Vena. We cannot however sottle the precedence of these fifteen mixed 
castes infer ae or inrelationto the original six. The inference from the whole chapter in 
that Manu or his editor waa enunciating principles actually at work, as they are to this day, 
but never applied or applicable to any actually existing social pronps on any great seale, 
Tt can hardly be imagined, for instance, that the division of labour was held up until 
there was a sufficient supply of Ayogavas to make carpenters, or that the leather 
industry had to ca’tanny until the carpenters had had on abundance of daughters to 
marry Brihmanas and become Dhigvanas, Such large occupational groups must have 
preceded Manu’s definitions of the status of the fruits of mésalliances in terms of their lowly 
social position. 

Lastly, it is doubtful whether these mixed castes were each quite homogeneous in 
status. The Stita almost certainly was not, His position was seemingly dependent on 
the office which he held : as to which sen Law, Ancient Indian Polity, p. 87. 

Manu gives his reagona for thus setting forth the law of anuloma, Ib was based on 
‘primitive physiological theory, not, he admits, universally accepted even in India. The 
hasic idea was, as applied to homaukind, that the son of an Aryan by a non-Aryan woman 
might inherit Aryan characteristica, whereas the son of an Aryan woman by a non-Aryan 
Man was condemned by nature to inherit the non-Aryan traits of his father > XM, §§ 72 and 
G7, Henee the Sidra woman's children by a Brahman could by marrying Brahmans for 

eix generations regain, as it wore, their patrilineal caste, that of the Brahman, within the 
seventh genoration. At least thia is the only interpretation which § 64 will bear in the 
light of the modern working of the prinoiple,§ 





* Tassume thatthe Svapika of § 61 is really a Sopika, The Svapiko is really not ao very low. 
Ho ia the son of a Kahuttri hy an Ujra's daughter, and so apparently pure anulome all through : 19, 

? Another * worker in leather ‘ is the Kirdivarn, 

41t operates still ameng the Brohrans and among tho Ghirths of the Kiingra District in the 
Punjab, "Inthe eeventh generation the Ghirth's daughter becomes o queen”, runs tha proverb, 
Apparently this proverb or Manu’s principle mialed Emile Senart into Writing os if o aystem of seven 
oastes could betraced in the Punjab, The correot view is that within certain castes there Are, ag it 
were, seven degrees of impurity, which can be removed by proper marriagom for six genorations ; Ley 
Castes dans |’ Inde, p, 30, 
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Wa tmust now comuidae the olfects of the riahetod ‘gad pratiloma anaipihe on the law 
of inheritance. As far as the present writer has been able to trace, the progeny of a pra- 
filoma marriage was abeolufely excluded from the succession®, Even on failure of sans 
of every category Manu seems to rule out the possibility of ason by pratiloma taking any 
share in his father’s eatate. Vishnu is more explicit. After detining the twelve categorice 
of sons, he declares that childron begotten (by husbands of inferior caste) on women of a 
higher caste receive no share: SBE. VII,3 37. At beat he allowa them maintenance, 
He thus, it appears, excludes them even from the twelfth and lowest category of sons who 
may inherit :¢f. § 27. 

The anilomd sons on the other hand alf took aharea in tho inheritance, but those shares 
were graded in accordance with their rank, This principle was entirely different from that 
which regulated succession among the twelve categories, each of which excluded all the 
grades below it, Some idea of the complications which could arise (and in practice must 
have arisen) out of this system may be gathered from the fact that in cach category the 
anuloma principle could operate ; so that when it had been decided to which category sons 
belonged it might next be necessary to decide how they were to share if their mothers were 
not of the same status. Manu explains his principle by two examples. He takes the case 
of a Brihmana who has had four wives, a Brdhman(i), a Kehatriya, a Vaisya anda Sidru 
wife, and says the catate may be divided in two waya :— 


I, I 
1. To the Brabmani’s son ty ‘ one most excellent share ” 
+ $§ shores of the remainder .. # shares. 
2. ,, » (Kshatriya wile’keon .. afer nt HAY L8G 
3. i oo Vaisya i i li ,, i — WS ved. 
‘4. | » Sidra a is Lig: 3 * «» 1 share. 
Tots! 7} shares, 10 shares, 


The “ most excellent share” is not defined. It may not have been very large. It 
will be noticed that, whichever mothod of partition was adopted, the Brihmani’s sen got 
six-fifteenths and tho Vaisya wife's son three-fifteenths. By method I the Kahatriya 
wife's eon got half o fifteenth more and the Sidra wife's eon eo much less than by method 
Il, It may be suggested that the ‘most excellent share * was one-fourth of a share only, 
or in modern parlance a aawdid. If this conjecture could be proved the “remainder ’ : 
was very nearly the whole eatate. It remains to notice the apparently later rules which, 





-in accord with the prohibition of a Brahman’s marriage with a Sidra woman, debar their 


son from taking more than a tenth share even when he ia an only son, and then Iay it 
down that noson by «a Sidra mother, whatever his father’s caste, shall inherit as af 
right f but may tuke whatever his father may give him : Manu, IX, §& 164 & 156.10 


2... a 





yr I. Jolly in his Recht ‘iad 2 itte, p. 62, dial not belay thta point out at all clearly, Further | he 
dose not mention anidoma or the offects of it on the law of inheritance, In his translation of Brihaspati 
(SBE., XXX), p. 74,$ 27ho hos” Let Brahmans, Kuahatriyas, Valayas, and Sidra, begotten in” 
otder by a Brakinan, take four, three, two shares, and one aharo In succession.” This means : * Leb 
the son begotten on a Brahman wife, ihe aon begotten ona Kahatriya wile, (andso on) by a Brahman, 
take four, three ote."; just Manu's rule IT, 

10 Man, § LX, deale somewhat briefly with the whole question, Vishnu atplifies hls doctrine, 
adopting his method 1, and not only never excluding the Sidra wife’s son but netually allowing him to 
take half the egtete when he is the only son: XVITT, €8 1 to 40, 
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Whether the anuloma and pritioms principles bad any real influence on the formation 

of castes may be doubted. They ean hardly have led to tho constitution of the lower 
menial and artizan castes en masse, though they may have oontributed fresh wetions to 
masses already existing. Their legal consequences muat have boon indircetly of rent 
LM portance, and it iw regrettable that we do not know prociaely when they first came inte 
operation. But if and when fully reoogmiace ane enforced, ont of them must have been 
the cessation of pratiloma Mariage as carrying nu better statue than concubinage, ‘The 
anuloma principle must have been leas drastic, but amply potent enough to bring about that 
fission of the inghor castes which js so distinctive of modern Ainduisny. Hindu Taw line! 
little or no regard for the Institution of property as anend to which the eugonio welfare of 
the family might be sacrifieed, It never recognised primogeniture, whorw private estates 
were concerned, i4 anything more than the right too eniall oxtea henorifioshare. It ever 
counterbalanced that share by special rights of ullimopeniture and the like. Ite leading 
principle was absolutely equal division of the tatate among all eons of equal status, But 
under the influence of an ident Which, however mistaken, was an Cugenic ideal it fostered 
variety of status, just as it claborated gradations of Marriage and even more numerqua 
degrees of sonship by blood, by appointment, by fiction and by adoption. In modern 
Indian oustom every principle Inid down by the ancient jurists can be traced, often Ina 
modified or even a dehased form, but almost invariably recognizable. Even in Muham- 
madan tribes we find the principle of anuloma at work, 

Tt would however be unsafe to assume that in o purely or prechninantly Malcom. 
madan tract, where there ia a vague but widespread feeling that sons by a wife of low birth 
(lowliness of status being quite undefined), no element of contract enters in. Just aso 
woman or her kin may contract forherthat her husband is not to takora second wifs during 
her lifetime under a penalty," so it may be made the condition of theo ift of a bride that lier 
offspring is to sucesed to the bulk of her husband's estate, Such o stipulation may be 
express or implied, In any case thero {s Often, among both Hindns ond Muhaminadans, 
a strong sentimentin favour of giving sons by a wife of high status # substantially larger 
share in his father’s estate than sons by a wife, equally married, are entithed to’? ff ia 
probable that a simile principle could be traced in other primitive legal systems, but that 
of anuloma seems to be distinctively Hindu. At any rate the peement writer has faited ty 
disoover any indication of it in Hammurahi's Code or other records of carly law, 

THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH! KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
Br LIEUT.COLONEL SIR WOLSELEY HAIG, K.CLE, (5,1, CALG., OBE. 
(Continued from Vol. LI, p, 242.) 
ACIX.—AW ACCOUNT OF TI MISaION OF Qasm Bea axp Minza Mumaumap Tagi ‘ro 
BiiPeR, FOR THE PURPOSE OF BRINGING BACK FoR THE rRixce, MIRAN Husars, 
THE Sister or [srinim ‘Apo, Snin TI. 

When Salabat Khin was relieved of the anxiety caused by the near presence of the 
imiperial army, he busied himself in arranging for the marriage of Miriin Hueain, and, in 
pursuance of the former agrecment, sent the physician Qisim Beg and Mirzi Mubammad Tani 

ll In Incie contracts in reatraint of Pelygyny are by no maéans fare, but they lave been 
oullitied by the Britieh odes, Engilsh lawyers opplied the rule that all contracts in restraint of InSerliyse 
are void to a social aystom entirely unknown to the makers of the Tule, Hence a covenant to refrain 





from tmarrying other wives is just nes invalid, tocar Anglo-Todion law, as one to Wheto fren inarring 0 


altogether, 

12 Rose, 4 Compendium of the Punjab Customary Law, Laliore, 1911, p70 2 (ft whowkd be notect 
that the rule wavors between giving the inferior sons o diminished éhare and exchiding ther {rom 
inheritance altogether, but allowing thew maintenance. 
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with valuable presonts and offerings to arrange with Tbraihin “Adil Shih 1 for the journny 
Of his sister to Allinadnagar, to meet her husband, Minin Husain. Those envoys, after reach: 
ing the city of Bijipir, brought their niiesion to a sucocaful termination and retuned 10 
Abmadnoagar with conciliatory answers from [brahim ‘Adil Shah. Mires Mubanmunatl 
Taqi was then deputed to bring the bride and set out for Bijipdr with this objet. Ho 
broivzht the royal bride, seated in a lowdal, in great state to Abmadnagar, but as the whale 
of the negotiations bad proceeded on the basis of the mtroccesion of the fortreas of Sholi- 
pir, and [brahim ‘Adil Shih Ll evaded the fullilment of this condition, Saldbat Khan delayed 
the marriuge feast and feativitics until the fortn’ss should have been surrendered. 

At this time the king's infatuation for Tulji, the dancing girl, greatly increased and the 
dansérs succeded in obtaining anything that they wished, until one day the king, when in 
a specially generous mood, gaye to ont of the dancing qirle a necklace of pearls, each pearl 
of which way a gem of the finest water. Nasir Khin took the necklace to Salhbat Khin and 
told him the story of its having been given by the king to the dancing girl, and suggested 
that its return should be demanded. According to some the king commanded that the rope 
of pearls should be given lo a person whom Salibat Klein deemed to be unworthy of ft, and 
Salibat Khin hesitated to. carry out the onler. Whichever story be tric it is certain that the 
king was so cnraged with Saldlat Rhin that he set light to the treasury, and burnt and des- 


troyed utterly countless jewols, rich stuffs, and rare valuables from all cities and countries. 


When the flames leaped up their sparks were wafted to the royal library and other buildings, 


and the smoke of destruct’on begin to artee from these, ‘The royal gervante did (heir hewt 


and with great difficulty succecdod in rexeuing from the flomes a very little out of very 
mie), =F0 

Alihongi some altrilmbe the king's oct ty folly and ecnseless wastefulmese aid tiny thiot 
hi boundiess cencrosity and prodigality bring aout in time: miserliness and penurions: 
ness, ao exons’ loula to folly and westefulices ; yet the oct wes in truth evidence of the 
king's lofiy spirit, whick counted as nothing beside itself (le world and all that qwae Ta Fl. 
This it was which hed led him to withdrew from affairs of state and to poss is time in 
Auquiring merit, 

When the danelng gitls het oltained so much influence as to be admitted to itlinate 
converse wilh the iting, and howl asevrtvined that the king was heeoming cxtrvnged from 
Salitbat Khitn, they began still further (o poisou the king’s mind pgainst hin and to open 
the doors of strife and discord. “The y continually harped on Saldbat Khdn’s independent 
power in the stale and proved tothe king that he habitually cisoboyed the king's commends, 
until the king hogaw to make trnl of salibst Khin by commanding him to perform dutivs 








-90 Firlahta aaya (li, 259, 284) thet (be maiie of this dancing gicl wae Fath! Shih and (iat Ve 
king wished to give her two contly neckinces of pearls, sapphires, aod rublew, which lind formed part of 
the Vijayenagar booty, He also soyo that Faldiwt Kliin ot frst refused to give the nocklaows to Fathi 
Thiih and that when the king insisted substicuted, after coutuliation with the amirs, two otler oveklaces. 
Tho women diseotennd the substitution amd complained to the king, who eent for Saldtat Ki din abl 


* ordered him to howe all tho state jewels brought forth from the treasury and arranged in a xdom dn the: 


plore, Salibat Kivin, bont on wiving the Vijayanagar necklaces, concoulod them, but had all the othbe 
jevrul wel wh The king etumed the roum (to be cleared amd went with Fathi Shah to inopact te jewels, 
On wirivaing the Vijayanagar nocklacns le became ov enraged that be wrapped upall the jowels in Some 
valuable arpete, sot flee to the carpets, and Ieft the room, His attendaute rushed in to save what thay 
could and succeeded insaving all the jowcls except the pearls, ao that they and the carpets were all thins 
waa lost, From thie day forils Murtash Ninim ShAéh was koown os * the Madroan,” 
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little suited to his dignity", Thus at this time 2 Jarman was issuvd ordering Salébat Rhan 
te go to the fortress of Darb?5! und nor to coturn until further orders. Although SalAtut 
Khan so for obeved the arder az to go in haste tothe fortress, he did not wait for an 
order recalling him, but returned without il. A fow days lator Salibat Khan wen ordered 
to goto Jonnie and, liaving prepared a lofty throne, to await in the village of Nirangiion 
the arrival of the king, who proposed totour in that pert of his dominions, Salabat Khin 
proceeded to oboy that order, and rendered noceptable service, but, sa before, did not re- 
main whore he was, but returned to court without leave. Tnaddilionto all this, the potition 
of Wighoji, Ndikiedi of the fort of Shivner. full of slander of Salabat Alvin, was presented 
fo the king- by moan of the dancing girls aul added to the icing's indignation against his 
minister, The king now issned a fresh onder dirteting Salibat Khia to go to the village of 
Pitori?"3 and act upathrone thers, and a pavilion for tho theane and everything that 
might be necessary for the holding of a royal court. Salihat Khin set out for Pitor 
and busied himself in carrying out the orders which he had received. 'Tho king's health now 
fave way, and the court physiciang, among them Qisim Beg and Hakim Hasan Kashi, were 
engaged in treating him until the chief physician, Hakim Misri, arrived from the hospital 
antl by his treatment completely restored the king to health, 7 
While the physicians were employed in treating the king, Salibat Khan once again returned 
to the capital without lonve, and the king, enraged by his repeated acts of disobedience, 
Mmmaned him to court. Salabat Khin never enteped the royal presence without fear 
and teembling, and th king, taking ulvantage of his nervous terror, hid behind a door and 
auddonly came forth as Salibat Khin entered, and stopped him, with his sword drawn, in- 
tending to cut him down. SalAhat Khiin, sseing the king before him with his sword raised, 
fell and rolled on the ground like a half-killed bird and wept and howled for meroy, The 
king, overcome by this sight, refrained from sla ying him and ordered that he should be impri- 
sanod. On Safar 10, in the year mentioned above,**4 a forma was issned to Miz Siidiq 
and Bihzad-ul-Mulk, ordering them to send Salibat Khiin to the fortress of Parenda; and fo 
undertake jointly the adminiktration of the kingdom. MirzA Sadiq and BihzAd-ul. Mulk 
m1 According to Firishta what ehicfy enrazed ihe king againet Salibnt Khdin was tho ad vance’ of 
Thrihim ‘Adil Shih IL to the frontier, brahim ‘insisted that the marriage between his sinter and princes 
Husain should be consummated or that his nistor whould be aent back, Saliibat Ehin ropliod that neither 
request could be complied with wntil the fortress of Sholipir had been cetroceded, Ibrahim Uhereapon 
orca ihe frontier and laid singe to the fortress of Avaa, Murtaza Nizim Shih sent for Salibet Ehiin, 
Hpbraided him for having brought this trouble on the state, and necuaed him of treachery, Salibay Khin 
prates'ol his lovalty and ithe king aceitwed him, with more reason, of disohedionce, orl weakly hilo 
that if he had the power ho would imprison him. Salibat Ehan replied that he was the king's humble 
ervant and only required to he told in which fori he was tio he iniprigonad, when he world po teed aryl 
tommin there aso prisoner,—F, if, 954, 

{02 Firishta says (ii, 285) that Salihat Khin tae ontored ta Fo TO Danda-Tajpart and, on receiving 
the ordor, wont straight to his house, cansed his sorvania to put him in rans, and, in spite af the protest 
ot hia follower, went to Dandi-Rajpuri and rotriminind 4 privoner thors, On his departure the: kins 
appointed Qfsin Beg Hakim cakil and ptshed and Afirel. Muhammad Tagt Nogiti ministor, Firishta does 
nv Motion the Mkequent movements of SalAhat Kin, here deserihed, According to him Saliviat Khan 
remnined obetiontly in Danda-RAjpori untill he was revalled, by Firishta‘'s own udviee, to counteract the 
plate of Sultin Husain ‘bsavirt, who had mecoived the title of Mirai Khan. Sayyid “AL Appears to relate 
All the stories circulated by SilAbat Bhin's cnemine, 
| #88 Patharili, about thirty-one mileo eaut of Al madnagar, 

f64 No year haa been mentioned but A, p95 apfenr to have been the Fear, it which care thiy 
dato would bo equivalent to Jan, 20, an. 1687. 
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then beeame ae vahils aud pisieie ood sent Salibat ‘Khan to the fortress of Pinta: On 
his arrival there a fresh farmién was recoived, ordering that he should be sent to the 
fortress of Ausa, nod he waa accordingly sent thither. 

When Bihzad-ul-Mulk had acted as nakil and pishrd jointly with Mirzi SAdiq for a short 


time, he plotted to oust MirzA Sidiq from the office in order that he himself might hold it. 


Mone, thereby following the example sot by SalAbat Khiin, His designs became known to the 
king, who was angered by them, and a farmdn was issued to Mirzi Sadiq ordering him to 
imprison Bihzid-nl-Mulk and send him to Parenda, and to undertake the duties of rafil 
and pished by himself, The order was obeyed, and Bihzid-ul-Mulk was sent to Parenda 
and imprisoned at the end of the month of Safar (Feb. ap. 1587), while Mirzi Sidiq under- 
took alone the duties of the office of rakil and pishrd, and drew all power in the state inte 
his own hands. At this time Tulji the dancing girl and her followers, who had till now been 
in attendance on the king day and night, were debarred from his presence, and his own ser- 
vents hind access to him once again. One of them, named IsmA'll, received the title of 
Tamil Khan, or rather Tamil Shih, and rose by degrees to be an air and to great power 
in the state. e 

(.—As ACCOUNT OF THE MakcH or IpnAnia ‘Apu, Sun Il with mts ARMY TO THE oOUN: 

TRY OF McefrazA NizgAm SHAN, AND OF THE DISPUTES THAT AROSE THEREFROM. 

Tt has already been mentioned that when Thrihim ‘Adil Shih objected to surrendor- 
ing the fortress of Sholapur, Salibat Khan postponed the marriage feast of Miriin ITusain 
and thus put an end to the friendship between the two royal honses. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih 
then sel himself to cultivate the friendship of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, and to enter inte 
an wlianee with that family; he marched with his army and sent an envoy to Mulammad 
Quli Qutb Shih, professing friendship for him and a desireyto be connected with his family 
hy marriage. Mubammad Quli Qutb Shih, who also had reason to be displeased with Sali. 
bat Khin, reecived these overtures favourably and agreed to give [brihim “Adil Shih his 
sister in marriage, Wut for fear of Salibat Ahan hesitated to send her. In the meantime 
nows of the arrest of Salabat Khin was reecived, and Muhammad Quli Qutb Shih, whose 
niitid wis now ¢asy regarding Salibat Khin, took advantage of the opportunity to conclude 


the marriage feativities of hie sister and Ibrahim “Adil Shih I, and then Tbrihim ‘Adil Shih 


marched with his army towards the kingdom of Ahmadnagar and wasted the frontier 
provinet of the kingdom, 

Mirza Sadiq reported thie matter to the king, who commanded that Salibat Kijin and 
Bilizid-ul-Mulk should be released from confinement and placed in administrative charge 
and military command of their own jégirs, that Shihzida Miriin Husain should bo interned 
in Daulatibad, and that the royal pishvidne should be dispatched towards Bijipir; while 
the amivs and chiefs of the arniy repaired to the capital with their troops. Mirzi Sidig 
was ordercd to submit a report when all this shoild have been donc. 

Mirai Sidiq, in obedience to the royal command, sent 4 messonger to summon Salibat 
Kin and Bihelel-ul-Mulk from the fortresses in which they were imprisoned, placed Mirin 
Hiteoin in Daglntahid, and sont the royal pishthand on towards Bijapir, He then reported 
to the king that his commands had been oxecuted. 

The king now reflected that the recall of Salibat Khin to duty would be attributed to 
infirmity of purpose on his part, and a fresh order was iasned to the effect that Salabat 
fhin should be detained as before, and should not be summoned to the presence, Bihziid- 
oetrale had not reached the fortress to which he was being sent when the farmén recalling 
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him reached him, and he returned to court. Salabat Khin acted on the first farmdn which ; 
had reached him, paying no attention to the prohibition in the second farmdn, and set out = 
for the capital. Bihzid-ul-Mulk on his return to the capital endeavoured, as before, to - 


assooiate himself with Mirzd Sidig in the office of vaktl and piehed, but this design conilic- 
ted with Mirz Sidiq’s plans, and he reported the matter to the king, from whow he obtained 
a fresh farmén for the arrest of Bihzid-ul-Mulk. Mirzi Sadiq, having regard to the crisis, 
did not give effect to this order, but represented to the king that as the ‘Adil Shahi ariny 
had reached the frontier, it would be better ta postpone the arrest of Bihzid-ul.Mulk. The 
king waa enraged by Mirzi Sidiq'’s intercession for Bihzid-ul-Mulk, and issued farmin to 
the latter directing him to arrest Mirza Pidiq and send him to the fortress of Rijari. In 
the meantime Salibat Khin, who had set out in accordance with the first farmdn, arrived 
at the capital, and when the king heard of his arrival he issued another farmén directing 
that he too should he gent to the fortress of Rijiri. Bibzid-ul-Mulk, in obedience to these 
commands, sent Salibat Khan and Mirza Sadiq together to. Rajiiri. 

The duration of Mirzi Sadiq's tenure of the office of pished, after the deposition of 
Salibat Khan, was no more than nine days, but in these few days he did much forthe people, 
organized many charities, and instituted many public works. Blessed ia the man who is 
not intoxicated with the prido of ten day's power, but considers the poor and needy, and 
neglects not the oppressed and afflicted. | 

_ The duration of SalAbat Khan's tenure of the office of pished, both alone and in associa. 
tion with Asad Khin was at least twelve years, He, too, certainly did munch good while he 
was in power, and no pishvd was over so powerful as he was during this period. 

At this time, owing to the constant change of pishuds, the affairs of the kingdom fell 
into confusion, many villages were deserted and fell into ruins, and tho inhabitants of the 
kingdom fell on evil days, and the kingdom began to decay. 

Bihaid-ul-Mulk, finding the field now clear before hin, was led on by ambition to 
represent to the king that without a plished the affairs of the kingdom could not fail to fall 
into confusion, in the hope that the king would confer this high office on him. But it was 
farfrom the king's intention to appoint Bihzid-ul-Mulk pished, and on Monday, Rabi-ul- 
Awwal l4 (Feb. 13, an. 1587) the post was conferred on Qisim Beg, the son of Qisim Bog. 

Although Qisim Beg at first, out of regard to his personal safety, declined the Appoint. 
ment, he was at length prevailed upon by Hakim Misri and other officers of state to aoce pt 
ofice, A farmdn was then issued ordering that Bihzid-ul-Mulk and Sanjer Khin should 
be imprisoned, and QAsim Bog sent them to the fortress of Ransiri. 

li the meantime the king received news that Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih had advanced ag far 
ns Parcnda, and Qisim Beg, who was a good-natured and good hearted man, now used his best 
endeavours to compose the quarrel and bring about peace. Hesentanenvoy to Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shih to say that by the exertion of well-wishers the foundation of friendship between the 
two dynasti¢s had been cemented by » matrimonial alliance, and that although Salibat Khin 
liad, at the instance of some self-seckers, postponed the celebration of the marrage foast for 
ashort time, he would now set himself to atone for this dereliction and would do his beet to 
cauze the feast to be held at once. 

[brahim “Adil Shih, on this good man's intervention, retired from Parenda, and Qasim 
Beg summoned the prince from Daulatibid and, with the king's permission, made prepara. 
tions for a aplendid feast and for the celebration of the consummation of the matriage in the 
village of Patori, The astrologers were then ordered to select an auspicious hour for the 
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consummation of the marriagy, and selected an nuspicions night. The marriage was con 
summated on that night, the key to his desires has ine placed in the hand of the prince. The 
amtre and chief oficers of the army and the asfre and courtiers attended, offered their 
congratulations, and scuttered largesse. 

After the conclusion of the festivities the king issued a farman summoning the prince 
tocourt. Qisim Beg sent on the prince to court, and he remained there, without being allowed 
to depart, for three days. On the fourth night, at the time when all men toke rest, a ine 
broke out in the bedchamber of the guiltless prince, but since his hour had not yet come he 
escaped from this calamity by the. help of the dancing girls. Some attributed this fire to 
the king’s majesty, but God knows the trnth of all things.?** | 

When the prince cecaped from the heart of the Hames of that fire, Qisims Beg undertook 
to protect his person and managed to persuade him, perturbed as he was, that he need have 
no fear of fire, The king now ordered that the prince should be #ent hack to Danlatihid, 
and Qisim Beg sent him back thither under the charge of some of his own trated errvants, 
inking every possible precaution for hie personal safety. 

After this a royal farmdn was issued removing Mubhib Khin from the post of com- 
mandant of Daulatibid and appointing Abmad Khan in his place, and a secret oriler wis 
ssgurd to Ahmad Khin directing him to put the prince to death. But the prince was beloved 
by all, both great and awal!, and Qisim Beg also wos opposed to any violenee against 
him. Ahmad Khin therefore put to death another who resembled the prince, and sent his 
head to the king. The people, when they caw, as they thought, the head of their favourite, 
were naturally convinced that the prince had been put to death, but a few days later the 
eoinmandant's artifice and the fact that the prince was still alive became known, and the 
king, who attributed this disobedience and deceit to Qisim Beg, issued an order removing 
him from the office of pfshed, and Habib Khan, who had formerly been known as Musharraf- 
ul-Mamalik, aéquired the office of prahed by the efforts of Futih ;*** but hia tenure of the 
office lasted no longer than one night, for, at the end of the night on which he put on the robe: 
of honour which had been conferred on him as eaid?l, Habib Khin, one of the immediate atten- 
dante of the king, gave Futih a jewelled necklace and by his help became ealil and plished, 


and the king removed Habib Bhin from the office of gAshed almost at the momentin which — 


he conferred it on him. 

Qasim Beg was valil for nine months, and was followed by Habib Kin who held offtee 
for one night"? After that, in accordance with the royal command, the sons of some of the 
old officers of the court who had been concerned in public affairs gained acoges to the king's 


CTE a 
“45 Thoro is no doubt of Marte Nigim Shah's guilt, Firiahta, who was in close attendances 
on him at thia time and belonged to his party, not the prince's, says that ho eansed the purimce’y 
ediding to bo mt on fre and then had the door of his hadroom eocured, #o that ho could not earn pe, 
Fathi Shih, tha king ‘dé Invewrite dancine girl, heard the [tince's orva aid, toking pity on him, had him 
eclenaml, and Qiaim Beg and Mirzi Mubommad Teg! Sea 1 aent him secretly hack to Danlaribad., Two cv 
three days lator the king wont fe ihe bedroom io search for Tie son's Tectinine, bit finiling no! 
even a bone queation ott Fath} Sh&h. Slo eueebeal that the prince's bones had been cntirely ealeined, 
but the King tofusd to he'ieve thin, and preaied hor more eloecty, whereupon abe admitted thal she hal 
caved the prince ane handed him over.to Gisum Fee anal Mirch Muhammad Tagl, but they, on boing 
ctaminead, donied any knowledge of the affair, whereupen the king diamiazed them and appointed 
MirsA Aadiq fhin Urd6bidi eoti—F, i, 255, 
TT take thie moyt wnusual name fo be Bayyil “Ali's version of Taihi Shah, the tith conferred 
by Murtari Nishm Shah on Tulji, the canoing girl, 
287 Aovording to Firiahta, Mirzh Muhammad Sicha, Credit) muoceoded QAnim Ger as voli and, 
on refusing to aid the king in his desigos aginst hia aon’s life, wns supersoded hy Sulfin Tusa Mahesyiri, 
who received the title of Mirsh KRhin—F, is, 254, 
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priv ate council Among thinse Se WELE Mauls Habibullah, sou uf Mfanlinii/ fui yutullal Twi, who 
in the days of the late king and in the carly days of the reign of Murtazi Nigim Shab had 
been one of the chief pillars of the Abmadnagar kingdom, Sultan Husain, son of Sultin 
Hasan Sabeaviiri, Vafa Khin and the eons of the other amira and officers. These the king 
sujnmoned to court, and as he was guided by divine grace, he followed the advice of the chief 
men in the kingdom, who were convinoed, as though by inspiration, that Sultan Husain, who 
wasknownas Mirza Khin, was inspired with capability for office, The king therefore conman- 
ded all to support him, Thereafter all, having heen asked their age, were invested with 
robes of honour and allowed to depart, Early the next morning, atthe instance of Futhh and 
her followers, the king stmmoncd Maulink Habibullih, invested him with a robe of honour 
and appointed him to the administration of all the affairs of the kingdom. When the son 
of Mauliné ‘Inayatullih was transicrrd to the post of eekil, he arrested most of the nobles 
and officers of the kingdom, and especially the foreigners, such as Qisim Beg, Hakim Miert, 
Mirza Muhammed Tagi, Amin-ul-Mulk, Habib Khin, Shih Rafi’-ud-din tHnaain, MirzA Mugim 
and others, and sent them to distant fortresses, 

In the meantime the petition of Raja Baharjii?** had arrived of court. Its purport 
was that his brother, Narayan, had risen in rebellion against him and that many had gather- 
ed around him. He requested that a force might be sent from the copital to his assistance * 
and promised to pay nae! bahd and to regard himself thenooforward as a vassal of Abmadnagar. 
fo wetordanuce with the royal command a number of the principal amirs, such oa Nir Khin, 
Saif Khin, Abhang Khin, Jahangir bliin and Saif-ul-Mulk, were sent with a large army to the 
mtistance of Raja Bahirj i, and Farhid Khan was appointed to the command of the army. 
The avairs marched in accordance with the royal command, and when they reached the fron- 
tier of Baharjii’s country, they learnt that NardyanjiG hod overpowered him and {mpri- 
soned him, and had established himself as independent ruler of the country. They therefore 
halted on the frontier and reported the condition of affairs to the capital. The con of Maulana 
Tniyatullih was then beginning to totter, preparatory to falling from the office of veéil, 
and nobody took the trouble to answer the letter of the amfre until the Maulini was 
deposed and Mirz’ Khin, with the ossistance of Ismail Khan, was appoimed wiki, Then 
however, Mirzi Khan sent a man to recall the amirs and entered into era with them. 

The way of this matter was on this wise. When the son of Mauliina ‘Indyatullih had been 
pished for nearly three months, Mirzi Khan entered into a confederacy with Tsma‘il Khin and 
promised to pay him the sum of 10,000 huns when he should be appointed, andin the mean- 
time he paid as carnest money to Futdb the sum of 2,000 hung, go that the whole of that party 
inanimously favoured his elevation to the post of pishud, and began to make reports and com- 
plaints to the king regarding the son of Maulin4 ‘Infyatullih and succeeded in prejudicing the 
king ogninet him and in obtaining a farm4n for his deposition, The son of Maulini “Iniya- 
ballih was, indeed, not fit for the office of wali}, Mirzi Sidiq, an account of whose prosperity 
and disgrace has already been given, said of his tenure of the office of pishud that he was a preg: 
nant pied ond was gravid for nine vionths, nine days and nine hours, which is the period of 
pregnancy, luring the tenure of the offloe of gished by Qasim Beg, Mirzé Sidiq himself, and 
Habib Khon, and that a black crow was born. <A strange thing is that ihe following hemistich 
ia 3 ore. fr the date of the deyosition of the son of Maulani ‘TInfyatullih, o,f WJ 


ee al ‘wyhia 28, 
238 This whe , Bahai, Hijo of Maghita, Firishta dot not mention this affair; 
0 T cannot extract from this chronogrm any possible date for the disminsal, 
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When the appointment of pishvd was, by the help of the dancing girls, bestowed on Mirza 
Khan, who was, in truth, the cause of the ruin of the Nigém Shahi dynasty, he, in accordance 
with the vileness of his disposition and his natural wickedness, began to lay the axe to the root 
of the power and prestige of the Nizam Shahi dynasty, and to behave with great ingratitude 
to his old master, and to plot and conspire against the king with a gang who were tired of his 
seclusion and abstraction from affairs of state, with the object of putting the prince on the throne. 

When Mirza Khan was settled in the post of vakil he sent to recall the amtrs who had been 
sent to the assistance of Baharjifi, and succeeded in turning them into partisans of his own in 
the matter of placing the prince on the throne. He falsely accused Farhad Khan and Saif-ul- 
Mulk, who would not aid him in this matter, of some offence, and seized them and imprisoned 
them in a fortress. He confiscated their jdgirs and conferred them on ‘Ali Khan, his own 
mother’s brother, to whom also he gave the title of Kishvar Khan. He also entered into 
correspondence with BijApfr on this subject, and sent to [brahim ‘Adil Shah to remind him 
that the prince was his son-in-law and suffered great hardship and misfortune in Ahmad- 
nagar, as a band of dancing girls who had the king’s ear and access to all his councils were for 
ever trying to compass the overthrow of the prince. He said that the prince had hitherto, by 
the assistance of his well-wishers, escaped from the snares of his enemies, and was hoping that 
his connection by marriage with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah would induce the latter to invade 
Ahmadnagar, come to his assistance, set him on the throne of his ancestors, and return. He 
promised that whenever Tbrahim ‘Adil Shah came to the prince’s aid the fortress of Parenda 
would be surrendered to him. 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Sh4h, led astray by these fomenters of strife, and induced by his connection 
with the prince and by the hope of increasing his dominions, ordered his army to assemble, and 
sent on his ptshkhdna. He then marched, at the head of a very strong and numerous army, 
for the kingdom of Ahmadnagar. 

When the news of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah’s approach reached the king, his kingly pride and 
valour led him to order the pishtidna forth and to send it on in the direction of Bijapdr. All 
the amirs and vazirs who were of the party of the prince were sent on with the advanced guard 
before the rest of the army, and although they openly obeyed the royal command, yet when 
they reached the village of Patori they halted and advanced no further. 

The king, in spite of the instability of his position and of his ill-health, was firmly resolyed 
on punishing the enemy, and marched from the capital with his army. 

When the amirs heard that the king had marched, they left the village of Patori and 
marched on to the village of Dawara,?"° and the king and his army encamped at, Patori. 

As the greater part of the army, from the prince downwards, were openly disobedient, 
and the greater number of the foreigners and loyal servants, whose staunchness and fidelity 
will be remembered to their credit until the end of the world, and whose swords and counsel 
hadever been at the disposal of the kings of the Nigam Shahi dynasty, were now imprisoned 
in various fortresses by Ism4’il Khan and his followers, who held all power in the state, and, 
being rendered helpless, owing to the quarrels between the amirs, could not render any assis- 
tance at this crisis, and as the king suspected that all trouble had been brought about by 
Mirza Khin, whom he bitterly reproached, there was no course open to him but tosend a humble 
message to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, promising to pay him a large sum of money and to attempt 
te compose the quarrel by peaceful means. 


——_—— —_ a 
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Mire Khin was ow much alarmed, and attempted to persuade the king’s servants, under 

whose charge he was, to let him go free,in order that he might persuade the amirato cease their 
opposition to the king's wishes, and to attack the ‘Adil Shahi army. The fool Iama‘il Khan, 
in his simplicity, believed that MirzA Khan was speaking the truth and let him gofree, Mired 
Khan then mado off to the amirs and at last openly showed himself a traitor. On the follow. 
ing day, he and all the amira marched with the army to Daulatabad and placed themselves 
at the disposal of the prince #", 

When Mirzii Khin fled towards the amirs, the royal camp moved from the village of 
Patori to Mahkari,; and thence to the capital, 

Before Mirzi Khan and the amirs could reach Daulatibid and make obtisanoe to the prince, 
the cotwdl of that fortress and all its garrison had eonourred in raising the prince to the threne, 
and had actually seated hini on the throne. Rastin Khin, governor of the city of Bir, and all 
the citizens had followed the example of Daulatibid and declared for the prince, In the mean. 
time Mirzi Khiin also, with the chief amirs, arrived at Daulatabid and made obsisance to the 
prince. The acoession of Mirzi Khin and the amirs greatly strengthened the position of the 
prince, and adherents began to aseemble from all sides. ‘The princes entrusted all affairs of 
administration to Mirz& Khin and made him his vokil and ished, and ¢ven entered into an 
engagement with Miraa Khin to the effect that he would never even think of deposing him 
from the office of vail and siahed, 

On the following day at sunrise Mirzi Kivin brought the prince forth from Daulatébid 
and they marched out into the open plain. It is said that when the prince left the fortress, 
the moon was in Scorpio, and although he waa strongly advised not to leave the fort then, he 
pid no heed to the advice, 























281 This account of tha Jax days of the reign of Murtasi Nigien Shah I in not corréet, Pirishta, 
who was employod by the king a4 a confidential agent and advisor during hik contest with the prince, is 
a far better muthority than Sayyid *All.. He says that when the anire and the army halted at Dhiinora 
and refused to alyance any further against the ariny of Bijipir, which was tisloging Ausa, ho waa himself 
gent by tho tong to make inquiries in the camp and report the caus of the delay. Mirza Kifin, who had 
returned to the ojty, was much alarmed by the deputation of Firish ta, whom ho knew to bo devoted to the 
king's intoreat, and offered tho dancing girl, Fathi Shah, a briba of 12,000 Adimeto obtain an order appoint. 
ing him to investigate the oauro of the army's aothfulness, The bribe waa acceptad and the imbecile king 
gent Mirza Khan to the onmp, Firishta fled from the carop on Mirna: Cifin'y arrival and wha pursucd, bat 
oontrived to elude his pursuers and to reach Abmacdnagar in the morning, when he mundo hig repart to the 
king, He aaid thal Mirzk Khan intenidod to go to Daulatibid, releaao the prines and 
throne. Fath} Shih, who was present at tho interview, gave him the lie ond anid tint it was inconceivable 
that Mirch Kidin should be meditating treason. Firishta replied that ho had no motive for Wishing to 
injures Mirai Khiin but feared that the truth of his report would soon bo manifest. Hoe was yet apoaking 
When epies camo in and reported that MirrA Khin and the amira worg marching to Daulatabid with the 
‘Object of proclaiming tho prince, ‘The King, in groot alarm, asked Firishta what wus to be dona. Firishta 
replied that two measures, cither of which was.cortain of aucoess. ware open, ‘The first waa to aasamblo 
the guards and march rapidly to Paithan to oppos the progress of tha robellicus antes, who would bo do- 
sorted by the army whon it was som that the king had talon the fold. ‘To this the king ploadod siclenmse 
‘caused by poiton adminintered by a ounuch, who, he foared, had bean in tho pay of Mirza Kiln, Firtshta’s 
be earripd {n his litter as far as Junnir, to meet him. Ha muid that ihe army, on learning that tha king 
and Salibat Khiin had mot and were reconciled, would at once deaert the prince and Mirsy Khin and 
return to its allogiance, Tho king issued an order recalling SalAbat Ridin from Dandi RAjpuet and 
would have started to meet him, had not the dancing girl diasuaded firm by alarming him. ‘The miserable 
king lowt heart, and decided to await SalAbat Ebiin's arrival in Abmacdnagur. It was Salibat Khdn’s arrival 
that Mirzi Khin had feared, and in order to forestall it ho was marching on Daulatibad by double atagos. 
Firiahta, seoing that the king was éntirely in the handa of F, athi Shih, was conétrained ts tot venta tain 
their course—F. ii, 288.298, 


raizo him to the 
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Mirzd Khin, having brought the prince forth from the fort, presented to him the confede- 
rates who had declared for him, and when all the amirs, officers, sildddrs, and troopa who had 
agreed to raise the prince to the throne had made their obetsance and had been assured of 
the increase of his bounty and favour towards them, some of them were promoted, Among 
these was Mir Muhammad §4l:i) Nishibiiri, who received the title of Khankhinin and the 
appointment of Sar-t-naubat. 

When the pews of the prince's intentions reached the city of Ahmadnagar, moat of the army, 
who were by natureo faithless crew, forgot their obligation and disgraced themeelyes by far- 
saking their lawful master and hastening to join the prince, and during the two or three days 
which the prince now spent in Daulatibid he was joined by innumerable troops, 

When an enormous force had thus gathered round the prince's standard, the prince marched 
on Amadnagar, Meanwhile the king contracted dysentery and became very weak. Although 
Isma‘il Khan and his party strove hard to enlist some help, so that they might meet the rebels 
in the field, their efforts were unsucessful. The dancing girls were now dispersed. Some of 
them hid their heads in holes and corners and others fled to all parts in fear of their lives, 
IsmAll Khan, the head of that ganz, was unable to cope with the calamity that had befallen 
him, andsent umbrella and dfidbyirs, the special insignia of royalty, by the hand of Daid Khin, 
another member of the gang, to the prince, and maked for an assurance that his life would be 
apared, but wus so overcome by terror and perplexity that, without waiting for this assurance, 
he fled to the prince’s camp. When Diidd Khan, who had started before Isma'il Khan, reached 
the prince’s camp, he was alain by the turbulent mob, but Isma'il’s fate was not decided so 
soon, for when he arrived he wis admitted to make his obcisance, and Mirza Khan, interceding 
for him, prevented the mob from doing him violence, 

When the prince's army arrived before Almadnagar,?"? it halted by the Kidld Chabiitra 
in order that an auspicious hour for entering the city might be chosen, and the prince’s tent 
was pitched there. The Sayyids, maularis, and the great men and the people of the city came 
forth topay their respects and offer their congratulations, and received the honour of being 
nllowed to make their obcisance, while the chief men of the anny went out to welcome the 
prince, and all were graciously recetved., The next day at sunrise the prince mounted in royal 
state and rode with his amiry and officers towarda the citadel of Ahmadnagar to pay his 
respect to the king. 

When the prince was admitted to the royal presence he made his oheisance,**? and the 
king with paternal kindness called him to him. A number of the princo’s miost-devoted 
adherents, who had from motives of caution accompanied him to the royal presence, were 
apprehensive of the prince's advancing to the foot of the throne, notwithatanding the great 
weaknces of the king, but the king, pereciving their anxiety, reassured the prince, and, when he 
drew near embraced him and kissed his forehead, and then pave him some uscful and profit- 
able advice regarding kingcraft and the mutahility of all human concerns, When the king 
had finished his discourse, the prince took his leave, and sent the king, owing to his great 
weakness, from the Baghdid palace to the bath of Hoidar Khin: Then Mirzi Khan and 
the fort shut until Salibat Ehin should arrive; but all except Fathi Shih and her maideervant, Saba, 
had dossrted the king, and thore was none to carry out any orders. Tho prines and Mirel Khan, with 
thirty or forty ruffians, entered the fort and made their way to tho Baghidid palace, slaying nll whom they 
i ae way, Firishta was recognized by the prince na a echool-fellow, and was protected by bin. 

28 According to Firithta, 9 prince, on entering hia father’s prosenos, treated him with every 
conceivable indignity and, touching him with the point of his sword, threatened te run bi through the 
body. The king replied that he wae sick unto death and would not trouble his son for many deve longer, 


and proyed that his life might be spared, The appeal touched the prince for the moment, and he demeane 
ed himself mare hiimanoly—P, ji, 258, 
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some of the fomenters of strife who were in the prince's company, began to ply him with argu- 
ments to the effect that a king is the shadow of God and can, no more than God, endure a 
pariner oT a rival, and that any such should, in accordance with God's law, be rem ped 
They succeeded in gaining the prince’s consent and the prinee proceeded to compass the king's 
the prince. Of a truth it becomes not a king to be a parricide, and if he becomes one his 
reign endures not. The days of the new king's reign had not yet reached one year, when the 
ill luck consequent on this hase action overtook him and handed him over to the gang which 
had instigated him to this action, so that he waa alain, as will soon be described, 

The death of the king caused widespread lamentation and mourning, After his death the 
learned and secomplished men of the court made tho necessary arrangements for his 
enshroudment and funeral and buried him in the garden af Rauzah, among the tombs of 


his ancestors. 


This dreadful calamity happened on Rajab 18, a.m. 996 (June 14, ap. 1585), Most 
accounts say that Murtaza Nigim Shih reignéd twenty-four years, 275 
( To be continued.) 


“ MALABAR," 

As ta wall known, the term Malabar, properly 
the South-West Const of India, was, up to the 
eightecnth century st any rate, extended round 
Cape Comorin, up the South-East Const. Bo that 
Malabar came to mean any inhabitant of Southern 
Tadig. 

An interesting tnatance of this ia to be found 
im 8 chatty book of travel’ On and OF Duty in 
dnnam, by Gabriella M. Vasaal (London, 1010; 
Heinemann), At the ond of the book, pp. 277- 
273, ia a @hort glossary of no intrinsic valuo, ¢g., 
“Sate, oondhman: tho namd the French have 
given to tho native driver.” “Chowmn-chowm : the 
native aloohol mato from fortnented rice,” which 
must be the author's ides of annsh@. But sho 
gives, nevertheless, an explanation of “ Malubar,” 
og used im Annam, which rings true: “ Malabar 
was the term need for any Indian in Indo-China; 
‘now it ia used for the clowed carriage driven ori- 
ginally by the Indiana: the smal) box which ir 
the favourite carriage of the Annamess."" Here 


‘Clearly the ‘Indian’ is the Chuoliii (Choli, Tamil) | 


of the Coromandel (5.E.) Coast, or tho Kling 
(Kalinga, Telugw) further up the Coust northwards, 
and the carriage ia the familiar bandy, Tamil 
candi, of Madras and the Coast generally. 

HK, C. TeMrre. 


aM Sayyid "All iste not give the details of Alurtas’ Niplin BhAh‘a cduath. 
Husain U1, afew daysafter his interview with his father, had him carried to ths 
heated to a much higher temperature than ngual. He then hod all apettures clo 


MISCELLANEA. 


MEDINA TALNABY, — 
A Seventeenth Century Hobson—Johson. 

Jon Olafsacn, 1593-1079, the Teolandic tmvellor, 
was in India (Tranquebar) from 1621 to 1624 and on 
hie return home wrote an account of his travels in 
MS, which has since ben printed in Ioelandie in 
Copenhagen, well edited by Hr, Sigfas Bléndal. Ho 
followed the common practice of his day of inter 
larding his MS. with information from Con Lomporary 
writers, tung tha Compendium Carmoarragiic, it 
ahort geography in Danish by Hans (or Pjotur) 
Nansen (1033), for the purpose of onlanging on thie 
geographical partion of hia book. In, deseribing 
Asia be mocorda, amongst the citios of Arabia, two 
which he calla Medina andl Talnaby. 

Nansen's Compendium was popular and ran into 
editions—L633, 1695, 146, Jdn Olafason's '! Medina 
anid Talnby" discloses a good instance of the 
rio of o& Hobson-Jobson. In the 1633 and 1635 
editions of Nanton, the names are printed ga ong— 
“ Medina Talnaby.” In the 10a edition, somubody 
inserted o comma thua: “ Medina, Tainaby." 
Incidentally this ehows that Jén Olafaon used 
the 1646 edition, reading the statement as the 
names of two towns, Thess words, howevor, 
represent tho name of ona town only! Let us 
writo them as ono name ™ Medinataulnaby " incl 
divide the name up“ Medinat-al-naby." ‘The name 
becomes at onod Modinatu'n-Nahy, the City of the 
Prophet, tic, Moding not far from Moves, 

RO. Terre, 


ho water to drink, ao that ho was guffocated, or rather, baked to death—FP, ii, 288, 


5 Firiahta agrece in the dute here givon oo that of Murthea Nisam 
reigned for twenty-four years and five montha, He edda that he wos buried temporarily nt R auzah, above 
Daulatabid, and thet his body was exhumed by hls brother, 


buried beside those of his father and grandfuther—F, ii, 28a, 


Acvording tio Firishta, 
bath and camed it to be 
Shili’s death, but ways that he 


Burhiin U1, and sent to Karbala, whers it was 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


As Kumiustasy Paracxsa Gnrawvan by Mas. | 
Lear Moxwn. Introduction by 0: 0, BLacpeEn, | 


Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1921. 

I tinderstand Mrs, Milne's difficulties in “ thin 
first attempt to reduce the Palsung language 
to writing and to untavel ite construction,” because 
in L$74, in co-operation with Mir. EVE. Man [ made 
an atiempt ty reduce a Isngfuage—an Andamoness 
dintest of o trily that epidemics Introduced by 
Buropeans have slag! since absolutely wiped out— 
for the firet time to writing. The difficulties before 
ts were much greater than those Mrs. Milne had to 
encounter, for the ragsons that there was po pre- 
vious knowledge to guide ue and no known group 
of languages with whioh to compara what wae were 
trying to learn. I well remember the difficulty of 
Making anything of an obvioudly grammatical 
constriction. out of the statements of natives of 
the soll, quite as intent on learning our langungn 
as we were on learning theira, and utterly cnooablo 
to explain, or help in explaining, any grammatical 
form. Something of the sume trouble mo doubt 
fell to Mrs. Milne in her endeavours. 

This book ie not “solentific.” That is, it doa 
not attempt to present the language philologically, 
am uses for promrmationl purposes the terms and 
expressions commonly omployed in teachmg ond 
explaining Engliah to English people. The book 
fi none the leas useful ond clear to those for whom 
it is primurily intonded—I take it mirsionsries and 
Government officials, For euch o purposo it in o 
good Lol. 

Tt is aleo fin boret book and shirks no diffieultion 
preeented by an analytical language framed on lines 
unknown to European loarners. Thero is o« real 
attempt to explain the why and wherefore of every 
word in overy wentence quoted: which after all in 
what the learnor wants, tnless he be a philological 
student. Such astucent will Gnd out for himeelf how 
very inndoquate tf the adel English sete of 
grammatical teaching, where “ non-Aryan” Oriontal 


langues ary concernml. 1 need not point out to | 


euaoh the deficloncles in this respect on almogt every 
page of this book. 

One result ts that « groat many words have to be 
treated ag “ particles “"—atarm dear to the old timo 
g@rammarions when faced with a ayllablo or word 
esarntial to any given language, which he could not 
aootuint for or eatnctly claasify—a term I person: 
ally abould like to seo tebued to all gramma- 
thant. Whilo we aro on thia point, there ip ane 
‘particls," ta, which very often appears, with overy 
kind of none otlacghed to it according to context. 
Mire, Milne gives it the general sense of the Engtis)) 
"to." Tt weeme to mo to be really what T havo callvl 
an ‘conjunctar of intimate relation’ in treating: 


Nicoburcse—a tongue in general alliances with thoes | 





to which Palaung belongs, viz, those of the genaral 
Mon Race. Thia ia to gay that tf in both Hico- 
barge dod Palnung is used when it ia necessary or 
desirable to express the inct that there fs an inti- 
mato relation between two words in a sentence, 


This leads me to note that Palaung, like other 
longuspes of the kind, has a wide list of what wo 
used to call numeral co.olticienta, but T suppose we 
must now call them mmeral determingtives, I 
am not sure, however, whither the younger 
term ia an improvement, especially aa this Grammar 
tends to ahow that these wards are really descriptive 
or classificatory. Perhaps the best and most 
generally intelligible term for them would be * classi- 
fier." I throw this out as » hint to professional 
grammarigna. 


Turning to the “System of writing,” T am very 


| Dleneed] to seo that only four unusual letters are asod, 


and my temarke thercon will show the authoress 
how far the public she eaters for will grasp her 


Theaning, though IT suspect it ik that skilled philologint 


Mr. Otto Blagden who ia responsible for them and 
not Mra. Milne. Twill proface my remarks by 
quoting from p.12:" Whey there is no dincritical 
mark over « letter, the vowel sountl is short ; when. 


| wetraight tine ie over a letter :—A, tho vowel sound 


ia hong.” Thon “a asain Afann (German)™ makes 
fneo m father '—" gas u in but" makes & as ur in 
further. Am [right ? We now got « littl puzelo : 
“eas ine in get or well” makes 6 in foleei—" ae ow in 
pane” makes Glu? what, raising the question of why 
print botheand « T What is gnined by doing so 7 

Tnext come toa greater diffoulty:—"i us i in 
pin,” end as iin medicine,’ what then are i 
and 1? Havo wo in Paloung what Sir George 
Grierson would call “long short i" and “short long 
i?” If wo, it should be stated. Primd facie, 
there iano reason really Jor bothering the reader 
with wither € or i. 

Lastly, we have “o aa o In bone,” which would do 
away with 6 altogether: however, I aaanme thot 
Mrs. Milne means “‘o as o in opaque", which should. 


leave us 6 o8 in fone. And then we have what 


Tean’t print in the Journal, viz., what looks lila o 
q gone wrong to represent “o as in Aot or law 1" 
In the text we have very frequently thig q gone 
wrong with the long mark over it, so it nunt he 


| both long onl short as in Aot and law, But nood’ 


we worry the public with this q gone wrang T 


Would not the much more easily printed @ and @: 


dg equally well and be os onsily explamed fT L 


throw this ous ta nm hint. 


The only further remark neoded boro in that the 


book (a beautifully printed ond Mr. Blogden‘s- 


introduction aclrelrable. 
R, GC, Tes LE 
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THE PROJECTED ILLUSTRATED MAHABHARATA. 
By SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Br. 

In vol, III, pt. J, of the Annaly of the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, for July 1921, but 
published in January 1922, there is a paper by the Chief of Aundh on the lines to be followed 
in drawing the pictures for the Institute's edition of the Mahdbhdrata, The Institute hax 
becn fortunate in securing a heavy Government subsidy supplemented by a princely donation 
from the Chief himself, who is anxious that the money shall be properly spent, i.e, that the 
illustrations shall reproduce the period of the actors in the story as acourately as may be. 
He has fairly and dispassionately stated his views as tothe principles that should guide the 
artists employed. With these views I may say at once I heartily agrec. 

Tn ascertaining what these principles should be, the point that raises controversy is (to 
quote the Chief) the fact that “no caves or statues or carvings belonging to the epic period 
are available, nor is there any literary evidence which may unimpeachably be assigned to the 
epic period.” To this I may add that it is not even yet definitely settled what was “ the 
epic period.” In the ciroumstances it is clear that all we can go upon iy circumstantial evi- 
dence for such all-important points in pictorial representation a4 dress for man and beast, 
vehicles (animal or other), dwellings, processions, manners and customs, insignia and so on. 
And such ciroumstantial evidence as we have is based perforce on tradition, ancient or modern. 
The whole argunent, therefore, rests on the valuc of tradition in such a matter as this or 
in allied matters. 

In my judgment tradition is of very great valne—especially if it can be traced back to a 
pétiod when writing was unknown, or but sparsely used, or known only to a limited class, 
In such cases tradition is at least of equal value with written or inscribed documenta, even if 
these can be shown to be contemporary. In literary matters it is not difficult to show that 
this is the case. The cireumstanors in which Str George Grierson and Dr. Lionel Barnett 
recovered the practically unwritten Kashmiri text of the Lalld Vakydni, 600 years after the 
author's date, make a case in point. The unquestioned accuracy with which a hdafiz will 
repeat the Kurin, a Jew the Hebrew Scriptures, and many a Christian of the daya gone by 
could repeat the Bible, and members of Brahmanical and Buddhist Schools appropriate por- 
tions of what I may call the Indian Scriptures, are other cages in pomt, Yet another ilustra- 
tion of the value of literary tradition is the fact that some thirty years ago the broken stones 
of the Kalyani Inscriptions at Pegu were set up again, despite many lost gaps, with complete 

accuracy because thetext—recording the upasampada ceremony of ordination—was of supreme 
importance to the Buddhist hierarchy of Burma, and agreed word for word, even letter for 
letter, with the traditional written texts to be had in abundance in unvarying MSS. 

The accuracy of pictorial representations of such ephemeral matters as the light and 
shade and the colouration of a landscape, of cloud effects and so on, are oa much « matter of 
memory as the words of a text or the notes of a long musical work, and the fact that these 
can be, and are habitually, carried without error in certain types of brain is beyond cavil, 
Tn ancient soulpture and pictures allowance must of course be made for want of knowledge 
in perepective and anatomy, but this does not detract from the accuracy of tradition in such 
matters—dress, vehicles, dwellings, collective movements and manners—ag go to the correct 
reproduction of a scene enacted before the date of the ancient artist. I therefore eubmit that 
we can safely trust his productions a5 to such points as the above. 

As the Chicf of Aundh says, we possess an ancient tradition of this kind in the sculptures 
and actual pictures at Sinchi, Bharhut, Bhiles, Ajanta, Ellora, Java, Amaravati and #0 On, 
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and not only do I agree that we are safe in using them as models for such a project as 
an illustrated Mahdbhdrala, but I have actually done so for illustrations of Indian Histury, 

About ten years or more ago T was asked to write the Persian, Indian and Further Indian 
scotions of Hutchinson's History of the Nations. It waa to be a brief popular history from 
the carlicst to the most modern times and highly illustrated, i.¢,, with at least one picture 
on every page, besides many full-page illustrations. Of the Indian section, to which T will 
now reabtrict myself, I controlled the illustrations as well aa the letter-press, As the history 
had to be very brief and cover thé whole story from the earliest to the most modern times, 
Thad to leave out very many important incidents and matters 1 wished to include in the 25,000 
words 1 was allowed for all India, ancient, medimval and modern, Tused the power of profuse 
illustration to make good deficiencies as far as possible. The illustrations then became of 
paramount importance. Further, as the work was easentially “ popular,”’ more pictures 
containing “ movement” than I wished had to be included. Last] y, I could command the 
services of English artists only, some of whom had never been in India and had, therefore, 
to be carefully taught and instructed, 

For the ancient portion of the work I relied on the many books, illustrated in facsimile 
available nowadaya on ancient Iodian sculptured remains, and to my mind [ was justified 
in doing so, Roughly the procedure was to select the photographs or other mechanical 
reproductions | wanted for my scenes, carefully explain them to the artist, and tell him 
to draw his picture with modern perspective and anatomy. He did not always quite clearly 
apprehend, but for the purpose in hand, viz., pictures for the education of a public unlearned 
in things Indian, the artists, taken all round, seemed to me to succeed in recreating with 
reasonable accuracy Indian scenes of long ago. In the case of the proposed illustrated 
Mahabharata, 1 do not ses why the Chief of Aundh and his colleagues should not succeed in 
sbtisfying even @ learned [ndian public by following the same methcd—which indeed T 
gather is what he proposea to do—with this difference :—my artists were English without 
expert Indian knowledge, he and his artists are expert Indians, 

The ancient scenes depicted were as follows :— 

Prehistoric India, 
Lp. 115—Tho dawn of life; building a home, Drawn from a description of Anda- 
MAncse practice ; the most primitive Oriental type known. 





+. p. 116—The early morning of life; the daily bread, Taken from a photograph of 
primitive life in Bengal. 

$. p. L17—The forenoon of life; Aryans entering India. Artist’s own idea, accepted 
by myself, 


4. p. Uls—Aryans ecttlod in India: open-air sacrifice, From description: artist had 
been Long in India, 
. North India; 
6. p. 119—Maya’s Dream of the Birth of Gautama Siddharta, the Buddha, 2,¢, 568,! 
From a well known Buddhist sculptured scene, 
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6, p. 120-—A hermit in times boyoud date, From seulptured scenes by an artist whe 
knew India well. 

7. p. 121—An exhortation by Mahivira, the Jina, b,c. 566, From a description. 

8. p. 122—The last days of Buddha‘s teaching, nc, 489. From o description, to bring 
out the differenc: between the nakedness of Mahivtra and the clothing of 
Buddha. 

0. P- 122-—Prascnajm of Kosala (Oudh) pays a Visit, Bo. 5620. From a soni pture ; 
not successful: very stiff and the horse's tail should be tied to the harness, 
The scene is fairly portrayed, nevertheless, 

10. p. L23—Ajatasatru of Magadha makes a midnight call, B.c, 495. From dexcrip- 
tion, based on ancient sculpture. 

Il. p. 124—Andthapindaka’s grewt act-of charity, #.¢c. 489. From a well-known 
Buddhist sculpture. 

12. p. 125—Porus awaits the attack of Alexander, July, B.c. 326. From description, 
based on Greek accounts, of the opening scene of the battle. 

13. p. 126—A feat of Alexander the Great, #10. 326. From the Greek account of the 
attack on the fort of the Malloi. 

i4. p. 126—Ancient Indian coins from photographs. 

ls. p, 127—Chandragupta Mourya entertains his bride from Babylon, 5.0. 303. From - 
@ well-known sculptured scene, ahowing contemporary customs: the 
great Indies scantily clothed ; the maidservants fully clothed. But 1 doubt 
if an anciont Greeco-Porstan or Babylonian princess could have been induced 
to appear otherwise than heavily elad. | 

if, p. 128—Asoka's Envoy declares peace, 9,0, 261, From another sculptured scene 
of the same kind as No. 15. 

17. p. 129—Somewhere there is o fine full-page dancing scone from @ aculpture which 
in missing from the copy I now have. 

18. p. [20-—Foreigners at Sanchi with offerings, 8.0. 145. From a sculptured scene, 

19. p. 180—Asoka’s missionaries set up an edict Pillar at Lauriya Nandangarh, 8.0. 
244. Partly from description and partly from sculptured figures. 

20. p. 1$l—King Milinda asks questions, 8.0. 140. From description, by an artist 
who knew India. 

21. p. 192—Gondophares receives a letter from St. Thomas, ¢.45 4.p. From description 
to xn artist acquainted with Indo-Baktrian art. 

29. p, 193—Kanishka inaugurates Mahiyfina (Northern) Buddhism, 100 ap. From 
description and Indo-Baktrian art, The figure of the Buddha is much 
too modern, 

23, p. 1S4—A street scene In Toxila, av, 260, From description. The imatruction 
was thatthe ancient Buddhist sculptures were to be taken forthe buildings, 
but that otherwise the baxnar would be much as it is now in Northern India, 

24. p, 145—Vikramiditya Gupta goes forth to war, A.D. 395. From description. 

95. p. 186—Kilidisa ingiting the ‘Cloud Messenger,” a.D, 375, From description, 

95. p. 147—The defeat of the Ephthalites or White Huns, a.p. 528. A vigorous battle 
scene from a study of Mongolian and Indian pictures and designs. 

27. p. 138—Fa Hsion at the roins of Asoka’s Palace, a.p, 407, From atudy of ancient 


sculpture, 
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. 139--The Emperor Harsha pays homage to Buddha, a.p. 645. From description. 
. 140—An Ancient Coronation. Photograph of an Ajanta fresco, showing ancient 


method of painting a scene. 


. 144—Kirtivarman Chandella visits his temple at Khajurahu, a.p, 1065. From 


a photograph of a temple at Khajurahu. 


. 144—Sankaracharya talks of the One God, a.p. 815. From description to an 


artist who knew India. : 


. 145—Ramanuja contemplating his philosophy of the One Personal God, a.p. 


1100. From description and a metal image of Ramanuja. 
The Decean and South India. 


. 146—Worship at Karli in the days of Christ, 4.p. 20. From a photograph of the 


Cave and description showing that the dress of the people was much as now. 


. 148—Arrival of the Jewish pilgrims at Cochin, (traditionally) a.p. 68. From 


description showing Jewish dress of the period and modern Malabart 
costume, 


. 149—Pulikesin LH, the Chalukhya receives envoys from Persia, 4.p. 625. From a 


coloured fresco at Ajanta. 


. 150—Cutting an Inscription at Vatapi, a.p. 578. From a photograph taken at 


Badami, 


. 150—A Singhalese raid into Southern India, 4.p. 1175. From description. 
. 151—Vikramfnka ChAlukhya sends a friendly letter to Kulottunga Chola, 


c. 1080. From description and an Ajanta painting. 


. 152—Two busts showing ancient Indian jewellery. From Ajanta paintings. 
. 152—Ruins of the Kailisa at Ellora. From a photograph. 
. 154—Defeat of Pulikesin II. Chalukhya by Mahimalla Pallava at Badaémi, 


4.D, 642. Vigorous battle-piece from description. 


. 155—Rajarija Chola inspects the bas-relief of his exploits at Tanjore, A.p, 995, 


From photographs of Tanjore temple walls and description giving modern 
costume to an artist who knew India. 
Muhammadan and Later India, 


The same principles as the above were adopted for illustrations of medieval and modern 
India, of which the following are typical examples of the methods by which scenes, sometimes 
long gone by, were reconstructed :-— 

43, p. 172—The Medieval Reformer Kabir and his sons, 4.D, 1510. From a contem- 


porary Indian painting in the India Office. 


44, p. 174—Rejoicings at the Birth of the Emperor Akbar the Great, a.p. 1542. From 
another contemporary Indian painting, 

45, p. 174—The Khan Jahfin shows Akbar his Princely Captives (the Rebellion of the 
Mirzas), A.p. 1572. In colours from a contemporary Indian painting, 

46, p. 186—The Action between the French and the English off Pulo Aor (Straits 
of Singapore) in 1804. From a photograph of contem porary English print. 

47. p. 194—Mahirdja Ranjit Singh of the Panjab, c. 1835. From a photograph of 
contemporary English painting. 

48. p. 205—The Well at Cawnpore, 1857, From a photograph of a rare sketch made 
by an English officer on the spot after its discovery. 

Note.—All 


the later illustrations were made after original contemporary European 
drawings. 
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Gearing in mind that the illustrations above mentioned were made by English artists 
for an English audience, itis hopod that the above remurks on the method of producing them 
may be of use ta the Chief of Aundh and his colleagues in their praiseworthy attempt to bring 
bome to the modern Hindo public the sconss desoribed in their great Epic. In such a matter 
it is the public and not any particular class of virluosi that have to be considered. Tn an 
effort to reach the public by illustration the initial cost is salwaya preat, Messra, 
Hutchinson’ enterprise, of which my work was of course only a portion, meant, I under. 
stand, an outlay of £30,000, and I am not surprised to hear that the new Mahdbhdrata will 
cost a great deal of money to produce. 


= = =_— 


PALLAVA PAINTING, 
By Paoy. G. JOUVEAU DUBREUIL.I 

Panuava sculpture and architecture are well-Enown, but Pallava painting is quite 
anew subject. Some traces of colour found at MahAbalipuram and at Mimandir give room 
for suspicion that the monuments there have been painted, but these remains are quite suffl- 
cient to enshle ns to undorstaod the art of Pallava painting. The discovery of frescoes in 
the Pallava rook-cub temple at Sittannavasal are of much importance. 

These paintings enable us to put forth the two following propositions :— 

1. The process of Pallava painting is similar to that of the Ajanta paintings. 

2, From an artistic point of view, the remaing that we have are very remarkable, 

It would appear that the painting of the Pallavas was, perhaps, even more beauti- 
ful than their sculpture. 

The freacoss at Sittannavasal came to my knowledge thus. In the course of the year 
1915, T undertook, with the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Row, a complete study of all the rock- 
cut temples of Southern India. Sittannayasal figured in a list of villages that L sont to Mr. 
Gopinatha Row and I requested him to make an examination of the cave temple there. On 
the 27th January 1919, Mr. Gopinatha Row wrote to me, “ In accordance with the strongly 
expressed desire of yours to undertake the writing of a work on the South Indian rock-cut 
shrines, I took twenty days’ privilege leave before Christmas with permission to auffix the 
Christmas holidays to it and visited the following places... . . .". And about Sittan- 
navisal and its frescoes he said, “These paintings are perhaps as old aa the shrine and are in 
a fairly good state of preservation and need being copied fully,” It is therefore certain that 
Mr. Gopinatha Row intended to return to Sittannavisal to make a complete study of it, but 
unfortunately death provented my friend from realising his project. The discovery of 
Pallava paintings appeared to me, however, to be so important that I went to the spot on the 
ard January 1920. 

Sittannavisal is nine miles to the north-west of Pudukkottai and is situated in the midst 
‘of the Pallava country, being only a few miles from Narttamalai, Malaiyadipatti, Kudumiya- 
malai and Kunnandarkéil, which contain well-known insoriptions of the epoch of the Pallavas. 

The architectural atyle of the rock-cut shrine at Sittannavisal is identical with that of 
the Mimandiir caves, which we owe to Mahendravarman L., as is proved by the Mimandir 
inscription praising the pootical and musical talents of this king, The Sittannavasal eave 
is a Jain temple and was carved out of the rook by men who were the contemporaries, 


wu 
1 ‘The discovery referred to in this article was first announced on 13th November 1920 in a note 


privately printed at the State Press, Pudukkottai, 
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co-religionists and friends of Mahendravarman I., before he was converted by Appar. It was 
at one time fully decorated, but only the upper parts of the edifice are now intact. So 
there only remain the paintings on the ceilings, the ca pitals and the upper parts of the pillars. 

The principal subject that is preserved is a grand fresco which adorns the whole extent 
of the ceiling of the verandah. This fresco represents a tank covered with lotus. In the 
midst of the flowers are found fish, geese, buffaloes, elephants and three men who are surely 
Jains holding lotuses in their hand. The skin of two of these Jains is dark-red in colour and 
that of the third is bright yellow. Their pose, their colouring and the sweetness of their 
countenance are indeed charming, and I regret very much my inability to give photographs 
of them here. Unfortunately red and yellow appear black in photographs and in this case the 
Jains are painted red, yellow and black, and photographs that 1 took with the greatest care 
failed to give any satisfactory result. Moreover, it is very difficult to makea copy of the fresco 
by hand, and it is almost impossible for anyone but a professional painter to reproduce a 
tableau without changing its expression, For my part it was impossible to make an exact 
copy of these paintings, whose charms consist in the versatility of design and in gradation 
of colouring with the half-tones and the light and shade. The fresco of “ the Lotus tank ” 
was probably some scene from the religious history of the Jains, which I do not know. 

The decoration of the capitals of the two pillars of the fagade is well-preserved, and con- 
_ sists of painted lotuses whose blooming stems intertwine with elegance. The pillars them- 
selves are adorned with the figures of dancing-girls. The one on the right side is not well- 
preserved but, luckily, the one on the left has escaped almost completely the ravages of man, 
rain and time. As this part of the monument is in full light, it was easy for me to make a 
tracing of it on transparent paper and thus obtain an almost perfect reproduction of it, given 
here. This charming dancing-girl is a dévaddsi of the temple, for in the seventh century, the 
Jains and the Buddhists had come to terms with God in regard to the introductio 


of dancing-girls into their austere religion. (A 





FROM A PALLAVA FRESCO AT SITTANNAVASAL NEAR PUDUKEOTTAI. 
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The art of dancing was greatly honoured at the time of Mahendravarman I. In 1920 
my friend, Mr. K. G. Sankara Aiyar of Trivandram, studied the Mamandir inscription with 
the aid of.a few photographs that I had sent him, and was able to read in it the words: 
nasahitvacha nrityavihitah. It is therefore probable that the king Mahendravarman I was 
the author of a treatise on dancing. In the same inscription he found the words: kradhe- 
ranisvara varnnayapura tapuh kavigira, and elsewhere: kinchavividhaih kritvavarnam Chandra- 
varnam. Mahendravarman was thus the author of certain works on music, which is an art 
inseparable from dancing. Further, in The Pallavas, page 39, I have given it as my opinion 
that the Kudumiyamalai inscription referred to the musical talents of Mahendravarman. 

{ should add here that Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Row, when visiting the rock-cut temples of 
Pudukkottai State, made the important discovery of a new musical inscription and wrote to 
me as follows :—‘‘ The Tirumayyam Cave also contained a musical treatise similar to the 
Kudumiyamalai inscription. It is engraved on the wall of the shrine to Siva (rock-cut), 
A very late Pandya king has erased a portion of the inscription, stating that it is in an un- 
intelligible script, and has engraved thereon a useless inscription of his own recording perhaps 
a gift of a few coins. The “ beggar’ did not know what serious damage he was doing to 
an invaluable inseription. The fragments thal ave available now read here and there :— 
Shafdja], Gandhéra, Dhaiva[ta]—terms of Indian music, written in the same characters as 
the Kudumiyamalai inscription. 

Of the fine arts of the Pallava epoch, we have known the sculpture for a long time. We 
have now some information about painting, music and dancing. 

Thus the fresco paintings of Sittannavasal complete our knowledge of the art of the 
Pallavas during the time of Mahendravarman I. 


ODIA: A DERIVATION. 
By G. RAMADAS, B.A, 

Opty, generally spelt Oriya in English, is the language of the Odias, who live in the 
province commonly called Orissa, which is usually held to be a contraction of Odra-dééa, 
weaning the country of the Odras. The initial vowel 6 is at times changed to v, and the 
name is then pronounced Voddeés, 

So great an authority as Sir George Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, vol. V, pt. 2, 
p. 367, says: ‘It (Oriya) is the language of Odra or Utkala, both of which are ancient names 
of the country now known as Orissa.’’ The first question then to attack is: When did these 
names, Odra, Odia, and Utkala, come to be used ? 

The terms Odra, Odia and Utkala are not found in the Ramayana. In the Mahdbhé- 
rata, however, the name Ondra appears (Bhishma parva, Canta 9, sloka 7), but in association 
with Barbarés and Mlechhas. It is possible that Ondra is here a wrong reading for Andhra. 
Anyhow it cannot refer to the Odras. 

Utkala occurs in éloka 41 of the same Canto, where it is associated with the Dasirnas, 
who may have derived their name from the river Dasarna, which is mentioned by Ptolemy 
as one of the four rivers of Kannagara and as the western mouth of the Ganges. The Daégar- 
nag are also mentioned in the Vishnu Purdna as inhabiting the south-western part of Madhya- 
désa, in juxtaposition to the Sabaras. The names of the kings of this people are given in 
the Mahdbhdrata, but nothing more is said of the Utkalas. 

In none of the Edicts of Asoka are the Utkalas or Odras mentioned, and neither of 
these names is found in the inscriptions of the caves of the Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills 
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‘of Orissa, Later on, Megasthenes and Pliny mention a number of peoples living in the 
country near the mouths of the Ganges, but it is impossible to identify any of them with 
the Odras or Utkalas, 

In the Allahabad posthumous pillar inscription of Samudra-Gupta, only the metro- 
politan towns of the kingdoms conquered are mentioned, and it is not possible to say for 
certain which of them was the capital of the Odra-déga. All we can say is that three of the 
kingdoms seem to have been in the region tlong the coast, for Kilidisa, whose works belong 
to much the same period, says in his Raghweatiséa, Canto IV, that after Raghn had conquered 
the Sumbfs, princes of Vaiga (Bengal), he crossed the river Rapisa, and being shown the 
way by the princes of Utkala, bent his course towards Kalinga, with which land he asso- 
ciates the mountain Mahendra-giri, This kingdom of Utkala was, wecording tothe Allahabad 
Insoription, ruled over by Vyaghrariija, while Mahendra-giri was in the kingdom of Kalinga 
from ASokan times, and what the Allshabad Inscription and Kiilidiza’s statement seem 
to imply is that by Samudra-Gupta’s time the northern part of the Agokan Kalinga had 
become a separate kingdom known as Uttara-Kalinga or Utkala, This is not an unnatural 
assumption to make, But as yet we have not met with any mention of Odra or Odia, and 
we cannot therefore be certain of the use of that term before the seventh century A.D,, the 
latest date so far given to Kiélidasa. 

In the travels of Hwan Thsang, the Chinese Pilgrim of the seventh century, Odra is, 
however, mentions], to the south of which is Konyidha, and to the south of that again is 
Kalinga. It seems clear from these statements that the ancient Utkala had come Lo be 
known as Odra by the time of this prince of the Chinese pilgrims. It is now necessary to 
discuss how and why this new name came to be ued, 

Ay has been above said, the Utkalag and Dadarnas were the people living in the region 
between Kannagara (Konark, Kanirak) and the western mouth of the Ganges, and it is 
stated in the Vishou-Purdna that the Sabaris were living in juxtaposition to the Dadirnas, 
Besides these three, many minor tribes were probably also living in this region. The Utkalas 
must have become the most prominent of them all in subsequent times, as the whole 
territory was named after them. 

To ascertain how the name Odra or Odia arose, wo have to go to the derivation of the 
word itself. Monier Williams in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary says,“ Odta is formed of 
nd to embrace, and the affix rak: the « becomes 6.” This makes out that the word originally 
meant "the people that embrace,” and signifies that the people have the character of em- 
bracing or adopting the manners of others, However, had this been so observable in the 
people as to give them a name signifying that characteristic, Hwan Thsang, who never 
omitted to mention any prominent fact, would have said so in his account of Odra. At 
the present day they are found to be very tenacious in adhering to their native habits, The 
derivation given above cannot be accepted, 

Sanskrit scholars always try to dvrive every word in that language from Sanskrit roots 
alone, ‘This is due to their zeal to show that Sanskrit is a pure language unpolluted by the 
admixture of foreign (Mlechchha) and vernacular (Paiiachaka) elements, But an unbiased 
study will show that even in Sanskrit such foreign words coexist, and that words to express 





ideas forvign to Sanskrit had to be borrowed from other languages. Thus, Hora, Deckkana, ‘ 


Sunapha, ete, of the astronomical expressions were adapted from Greek, From China came 
chin’. The tames of towns and countries were not materially altered when they were taken 
into Sanskrit. Thus, Kottura, o purely Dravidian name formed of £olfa, new, ani urn, 
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a town, became in Sanskrit Kotttraka, and ths Sahara nime Lanka remained unohane cl 
in Sanskrit. Similarly the uame Odra appsars to have had its origin in & language which 
ig unconnected with the eacred language of India. 

The Kuis or Khonds are a tribe of the Dravidian class living in the hills of Orissa, 
“Their habitat is the hills separating the districta of Ganjam and Vizagapatam in the 
Madras Presidency and continuing northwards into the Orizza Tributary States, Bod, Das- 
palla, and Nayagarh, ond, crossing the Mahinadi, into Angul and the Khondmvwls. The 
Khond area further extends into the Central Provinces, covering the northern part of Kall- 
handi, and the south of Patna.’ (Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India, vol, [V, p. 457.) 
Thess people cannot have been immigrants, for the migratory instinct is not in them, so 
far as oan be now judged. They are very much attached to their homes. ‘Though vow 
confined to the hills, they must have once formed the people of both the hills and the littoral, 
uotil the irresistible flood of the Aryan pooples flowed down upon them from the mouths of 

‘the Ganges, and made most of them retreat into the hills, Even then some of them remained 

amongst their conquerors. “ But over the whole tract [where Oriya is spoken], except 
the wettled portions of Orissa, there ore a number of tribes who know no Oriya, and whose 
‘only form of speech is some Dravidian or Muy Ji language " (Grierson, op. cif,, vol. V, pt. 2, 
p- 368). The occupation of Orissa by the Aryan conquerors is comparable with that of 
Britain by the Teutonie tribes, There was no extermination of the original inhabitants. 

In course of time conquering immigrants penetrated into the hill tracts also, besides 
occupying all the low valleys and plains, and foreed the Dravidian tribes up into the remoter 
hills. Even there the Khonds could not escape the invader’s influence, and some of their 
words crept into the Khond language, All their cardinal numerals from three to twenty 
are Oriya—Amy, we (Oriya, ame); sunna, gold; rapa, silver; loko, man; chédsl-gatdijn, 
‘eultivator (Oriya, chitsa, cultivation); gaud4-fju, shepherd (Oriya, gaudy, a shepherd) ; orwr- 
diju, a devil (osur, a demon); odd, a horse; honee, a duck: denga, tall, are all examples 
of Oriya words that have been directly, or with the addition of Kui terminations, taken 
into Kui. Some of the Oriya customs are olso found among the Khonds. 

Where did these conquerors that exerted eo much influence upon the indigenous inhabi. 
tants of the country come from! Tt has already been suggested that they were, prior to 
the seventh century, called the Utkalas, as inhabitants of the kingdom of Uttara-Kalinga. 
Their language and customs bear a resemblance to those of the people of Bengal and Bihar, 
and the three languages of Bongal, Bihar and Utkala all appear to have aprung from thie 
Magadhi Prakrit, It may be assumed therefore that the Utkalas must have originally 
inhabited the region ngar the mouths of the Ganges, i.¢., the southern part of Magadha, 

Tt cannot be definitely determined why these Utkalas Jeft their original homes for the 

country of the Khonds, but they may have entered it after it had been conquered by Adsoka 
for reasons of trade. To the present day they show o strong tendency towards trade anil 
traffic, ond Oriya silk merchants are found in every place ns fur south as Madras. They 
have alao always exhibited an adventurous and enterprising spirit, and this may have in- 
duced them to leave their native homes for pastures new, They certainly carried their 
atms southwards as far aa Nollore, and the kings of Cuttack bore the titles of Gajapati, 
Gandésvara, Nuvakoti-Karndta-Kalahargésvara, claiming a suzerainty over Kalinga, the 
Ganda country,' the Carnatic, and even Kulbarga. A copper-plate grant of Protdpa Rudra 

1 ‘That is, the Vizagupatam District, because Simbackalam in collod Govers-Kahétra in the Oplye 

ae of that temple. <A class of shepherds called Gavaris are found in larg: numbers in thie 
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Deva of this family, dated 1509-10 a.p. (No. 12 of Appendix A, Lpigraphical Report, Madras, 
1920-21) has been discovered at K&vali in the Nellore District, and a stone inscription (No. 
208 of 1899) of the same king in the Guntur District, But when the Oriyas came into con- 
flict with the powerful Vijayanagar Empire under Krishna Déva Raya, they had to recede 
northwards, and a boundary for their country was formed where Vaddadi (Vadde of the 
Odias : vddi, a limit), a town in the District of Vizagapatam, now stands. A further proof 
of their adventurous spirit is to be found in the fact that Vaddes, a class of Odias, are found 
settled so far south as the district of Tinnevelly. 

Such being the spirit of the people, no wonder the Khonds had to submit, and were 
perhaps reduced to the position of the serfs of European feudal times. Thus degraded, the 
Khonds treated their superiors as over-lords and called them Odds, which in the Kui language 
means kings. At the present day the indebted hillmen of the Jeypore Agency call their 
creditors séhukdr, which in Oriya, as elsewhere, means money-lender, while the lower classes 


call the Brahmans, especially the temple-priests, mahd-prabhu, which means “ great lord.” 


The Kui word oda is purely Dravidian and is found in all the Dravidian languages 
Thus :—Telugu, Odayadu or Odayudu, meaning “king” or “ lord” : Kanarese, Odayar, the 
title of the Maharaja of Mysore: Tamil, Udayar, meaning “ king.” Another form of the 
word, Udayavar, is applied only to Raminuja, the reputed founder of the Vaishnava religion 
in the South. 


Add to this Dravidian word odz the suffix tya, which means ‘ belonging to,’ and we get 


Odia, as the “people of the kings.” Such a derivation conforms with vernacular habits, 
while Sanskrit scholars, who want to make every word pedantic, add ra to the root and 
form from it odra by the process of dropping the final @ and lengthening the initial 0. In 
my view the Odias got their name out of their own tongue and themselves gave it to their 
language and their country. The language is in fact of comparatively recent origin and 
did not take on a literary form till the middle of the nineteenth century. 


INDIA AND THE ROMANS. 
By Pror, G, JOUVEAU DUBREUIL, 
( Translated from the French by Sir R. C. Temple.' ) 

It is generally thought that Europe and India are far removed from each other, 
though relations between them were numerous before the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope and the progress of navigation. I propose not only to show that there were communi- 
cations between India and Rome, but to try and prove that they were frequent and import- 
ant and that India was thoroughly saturated with Roman civilisation. 

The Roman Republic had without doubt hardly any relations with India. But the 
Emperor Augustus received two Indian embassies. One of them brought with it some 


presents and a letter written in Greek, by which a king in India gave the Romans complete 


liberty of entry and traffic. The presents consisted of curiosities from his country:a man 


without arms, an enormous tortoise, some snakes, and a gigantic partridge [? peacock], 


The ambassadors went by the city of Broach, which is to the north of Bombay, followed the 
route of Nearchos along the Persian Gulf, and reached Italy by way of Antioch.. That was 
the old route to Europe. 


ee i 
+ G. Jouveau-Dubreuil : Z? Inde ef les Romaine ; Librairie Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, 1921, 
A pamphlet of 7 pages. 
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In the year B.c. 30 Augustus conquered Egypt, and from that time the ordinary route 
used was that by Egypt and the Red Sea. According to Strabo, real fleets, counting more 
than 120 vessels, used to leave the Red Sea and steer for India. Commerce now became 
very important and we have some details of it in the works of Strabo and Pliny, and above 
allin the Periplus of the Hrythrean Sea and in Ptolemy’s Geography. 

Let uz go back to that time of long ago, and, in imagination, let us accompany a Roman 
merchant on his voyage. He makes the classic voyage across the Mediterranean from Rome 
to Alexandria, and then our merchant embarks on the Nile and goes up the river as far as 
Koptos, alittle below Thebes, After this he crosses the desert on camel-back for 200 miles 
to Berenice, the port of the Troglodites [Cave-dwellers], in one of the gulfs of the Red Sea. 
There he finds about 490 vessels, ready to sail together as a fleet, for the ports of India. In 
the middle of July the fleet leaves the shores of Egypt and after some days arrives at Mouza, 
near the town of Mocha in Arabia. A little further on, in the Straits of Babel Mandeb, the 
fleet takes in fresh water at the port of Okélis, now Ghalla, It passes in sight of Eudémone 
or Aden, reaches the port of Kané, and finally leayes the coast of Arabia, The ships now 
start on the open sea for India. It is the beginning of August. The [South-west] Monsoon 
is at its height, and therefore all that our hardy seamen had to do was to run before the Wind 
of Hippalos? to cross the whole width of the Arabian Gulf in a month. 

The Indian coast is struck on a day in September, and after the bearings are taken the 
ship is directed to the port of Barygaza, now the town of Broach [Bharukachchha, Bharach] 
in the Gulf of Cambay. Here our merchant lands a portion of the merchandise he has 
brought from Europe, the greater part of it consisting of articles for the bdzdr [cheap market], 
valueless rubbish made in Europe. There is plenty of made-up clothing because the rich 
Indians dress themselves in the latest fashions of Rome, There are objects in steel or bronze, 
glassware, tin, lead, sandrach* gum, coral, perfumery, unguents, ete. There are also special 
goods for presentation to the kings, because the town of Barygaza, which is the great seaport 
of Malwa and the Deccan, is in direct communication with Ozéné, (Ujjayini, Ujjain) where 
reigns Tiastanés (Chashtana), and with Paithana, of which the king is called Siro-Polemaios 
(Sri-Pulumayi). These princes live in the greatest luxury, and for them our merchant has 
brought some silver dishes richly chased, fine wines and instruments of music and paints, 
and also some of those Greek (Yavani) slaves whose beauty and talents are extolled by the 
Hindu posts and much appreciated by the kings. All the European articles are sold dear 
and easily in the markets of Barygaza. 

We now continue our voyage southwards, following the coast of Dakhinabades or the 
Decean. It is dangerous and there is a risk of being captured by the pirates of Nitria before 
we can arrive at the port of Muziris (Muyirikkédu or Cranganore), the great port of the country 
of the Chéras. In this town is found a Roman garrison composed of two cohorts, charged 
with the protection of commerce, and there is in the neighbourhood a temple of Augustus. 

The ship next doubles Cape Komaria or Comorin and arrives at the port of Kolkhoi or 
Korkai. This townis in the centre of the pearl country and belongs to Pandion (the Pandyan) 
King of Madura. It is much frequented by Europeansand many of the inhabitants under- 
stand and speak Greek. The Pandyan (king) has a guard of Yavanas or European soldiers, 

Besides all this, the current money is Roman, and our merchant has landed at Kol- 
khoi a great quantity of Roman pieces, which at once pass into circulation, They serve 
Monsoon, about 79 a.p. 

8 The gum of the Sandarach treo (Ar. chandrus), also known as Citrus. Jointed arbor vitae, Pounce 
tree. The resin was formerly much esteemed asa medicine, but is now only used as aningredient in 
varnishes. 
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him to buy pearls, the principal product of the country, and a certain quantity of ivory 
coming from Ceylon, and some beryls which come from Punnata or PunnAd, of which the 
eapital, Padiyar, stands on an affluent of the Cauvery. 

In the month of November the ship leaves Kolkhoi with a cargo of pearls, ivory and 
precious stones for the return yoyage to Europe. After rounding Cape Comorin the 
ship touches at the port of Becare [Vaikkarai] (now. in the State of Travancore). It 


there takes in an enormous quantity of pepper from the town of Nelkyuda, which belongs _ 


to the Pandyan king, and is in-the centre of the pepper region. After that the ship goes up 
the Malabar coast as far as Barygaza (Broach). Im that portis taken in a freight of cotton 
cloths, especially very finé muslins, which have come from the neighbourhood of Masuli- 
patam (Maesalia), It is now December or January; the wind is blowing from the north-east, 
and the ship can easily return to Arabia and thence to Egypt. 

Our merchant can then go on quickly to Rome where he can sell very dear what 
he has bought in a cheap market in India. Pliny complains indignantly that goods were 
sold in Rome at a price which was a hundred times their cost in India. The risks of the 
voyage were thus more than repaid. 


Despite the high prices at which pearls, incense, ivory, muslin and precious stones were 
sold in Rome, these articles went off at once, so great was the luxury and the taste for costly 
display in Rome under the first Emperors. 

On their part the Indians were pleased to see the advent to their country of these Euro- 
p2ans who brought them the luxury and civilisation of the West. The Tamil poets tell us 
of the vases and lamps of the Yavanas and of the European soldiers, who wore fine armour 
and defended the city of Madura with courage. 

There was at Pukar (KAveripattanam) an entire quarter for European merchants, where 
the shops were full of rare and precious articles. A Tamil poem, the Ahandndru, speaks with 
admiration of the great and beautiful ships of the Yavanas which frequented the port of 
Muziris. 

The importance of Roman commerce was so great that the local money was completely 
replaced by the Roman. There have been discovered in the Sonth of India numerous hoards 
buried in the earth and the pieces they contained were entirely Roman. There has never 
been found a single piece belonging to a native prince, which clearly proves that the kings 
had adopted the Roman money. This last had the advantage of being international, where- 
as the indigenous moneys had no currency outside their own country. 

In 1850 an enormous quantity of gold pieces was discovered at Kottayam near Tellicherry. 

In 1856 at Kaliyamputtir in the Madura district, a large number of gold coins of the time 
of Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, Domitian and Nerva was found. At PollAchi in the Coimbatore 
district two hoards were discovered, both containing coins of Augustus and Tiberius. In 
the same district at Karuvar two hoards were also discovered. One of these, found in 1878, 
contained 500 silver coins of Augustus and 90 silver coins of Tiberius. At Vellalir in the 
same district of Coimbatore were found two hoards of silver coins. That found in 1842 
contained 135 pieces of Augustus, 378 of Tiberius, 5 of Claudius. The other, found in 1891, 
was in a pot containing 180 pieces of Augustus and 329 of Tiberius. In 1898 there was 
discovered at Pudukkottai a hoard of a great quantity of coins of the Emperors from 
Augustus to Vespasian. It is to be remarked that all these coins were those of the Roman 
Emperors who reigned in the first century of our era. 
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Towards the end of that contury Roman manners became simpler and there was a 
reaction against the unbridled luxury of the first emperors. As the South of India 
produced chiefly articles of luxury, ita commerce with Rome fell off, | 

We now enter on the second phase of the history of the relations between India and the 
Romans. Up to this time the kingdom of the Parthians had served os 4 barrier between 
Northern India and the West. It ia well known that the Parthians were the irreducible 
enemies of the Romana and hostile to Roman civilisation. But in the second half of the 
first century the Kushins of Bactria conquered Northern India and introduced there 4 taste 
for Western civilisation. From that time communications between Northern India and Europe 
became practicable also by land, One passed from India into the valley of Kabul and thence 
into Bactria, Following then the course of the Oxus, one arrived at the Black Sea by way 
of the country of the Massagetes. One could also go by Baluchistan, the South of Persia 
and Mesopotamia, 

Trajan and Antoninus Pius reesived ambassadors from Indio while Kanishka, a Kushin 
prince reigning in Northern India, bore in lis inscription at Ava the title of Caesar, and at 
that time they [the Kushins] made use of [Roman] hours for dividing the day, a 14 proved 
for ua by the rock inscription at Manikyila. The Kushin kings hed coinage of their own, 
but it is to be remarked that the coins had oxactly the weight of the Roman coins. The 
one silver coin which i¢ known of Vima Kadphises ix exactly of the weight of the (Moman] 
denarius, while the gold soins of the Rushing have the same weight as the Rowan gold coins. 
It ia probable that Roman coins were not current in Northern India, because very fow have 
been found in that region. Nevertheless, it is useful to remember that three gold picoes, 
namely of Domitian, Trajan, and Sabina the wife of Hadrian, respectively, have been found 
mixed up with coins of the Kushin kings in a sanctuary [slipa] at Jalalabad. 

At that time Greek was tho international language, and the Roman influence which 
penetrated into India in the fiest century of our era was in reality that cosmopolitan civili- 
sation which ia known as Graeco-Roman. From 105 to 273 a.n. the principal commercial 

emporium was Palnvyra in Syria, and it is in some measure In consequence of its action an an 
intermediary that India reevived the Gracco-Roman culture, which spread iteclf thence 
through all the Esat. 

This Western Influence profonndly affected the whole of India. We possess inmumerable 
sculptures which are so Graooo-Roman in style, thot it is often neocasary Lo know that they 
have been discovered in India in order to recognise them as Indian, The style ia often 
called Grasoo-Baddhist, because Gracco-Roman art is found applied to Buddhist subjects. It 
is chiefly in Gandhara that sculptures of this kind have been discovered, and Professor Foucher 
of the Sorbonne has written a masterly work on the subject. Such sculptures have, however, 
been found at Mathur’, on the Jamn4, at Sirnith near Benarea, and at Amaravati near 
Bezwada, which olearly shows that this art was spread all over India, Probably the Onen- 
tal wars of the Romans in the days of Trajan and Hadrian helped to spread the Graeco- 
Toman art of Pergamos and Ephesus into India, The greater part of the foot-asoldiers and 
horsemen represented in tho bas-rcliefs of Amarivati have the appoarance of being imitations 
of those on Trajan’s Column-[at Rome]. Buddha in seulpture personates Apollo, and the 
god Kuvera has the same appearance as the Zeus of Phidias. The figures are ef a Greek 
type; the hair is curly, and the clothing imitates the Roman toga. A halo adorns the head of 
the Buddha, of a kind which, with their regular features, their curly looks, their draperies 
and their gestures of benediction completes a faithful portrait of the sainta of the ancient 


4hristian Church. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY ; 
SERIES IV, 
Br H. A. ROSE, 1.8. ( Retired), 

In this Series the Bahdwalpur State Gazetteer (Lahore, 1904) is referred to as B.; the 
Chamba State Gazetteer (Lahore, 1904) as Ch. ; the Simla Settlement Report as Simla S. R. - 
the Simla Hill States Gazetteer (Lahore, 1904) as SS. (with the addition of the name of the 
State); the Sirmur State Gazetteer (Lahore, 1904) as Sirmar ; and the Mandi and Suket States 
Gazetteer (Lahore, 1904) as Mandi or Suket, as applicable, The words in this Series are 
principally excerpted from the above works, but some from unpublished sources, many from 
the present writer’s A Compendium of the Punjab Customary Law (Lahore, 1910; cited as 
Comp.) and his Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes (Lahore, 1911, 1914 and 1919) have 
also been included. Roman numerals refer to the three previous Series. P.D.=the Punjabi 
Diety. of Bhai Maya Singh, D.G.K.=Dera Ghazi Khan, and D.I.K.=Dera Ismail Khan 
Districts. 

Aba : a vocative, O father,—=bdw4)ji, among PathAns and Shaikhs, 

Abhyagat : a begging s@dhi. Suket, 24. 

Achar: ‘character’. Gloss., I, p- 716, 

Achhit : an offering of rice to Mahadeo : Suket 23, or “at, Gloss., I, p. 376: as much as 
will stay on the thumb; first and second fingers, 

Adh-gabh : lit. “ mid-pregnancy,’ and go a rite observed thereat, Gloss., I, p. 733. 

Adhi-ghari : (add to, in IIT), called géhri in Pangi and Lahul - V. Gahr. Ch., 231. 

Adh-pai: v. Pai, 

Adhwarii: the high fields above the village, used for grazing in summer : =Dudhara : 
in Churah : Ch., 228 ; but on p. 277 the forms adwéri, dudhArt are given, 

Aga: a ceremony performed at night. A little menhdi is applied to the bridegroom’s 
finger and the rest is sent to the bride, on the night before the wedding : Sangrir (Jind), 

Agdhal : a steel for striking fire : =Kasparan. Simla S.R., xly. 

Ahangkara: vanity. Gloss., I, p, 716, 

Abra : an official ranking below the Durbiyal. Ch., 265, 

Ailan : Pieris ovalifolia, Ch., 239, 

Aira : a small tree, with leaves poisonous to cattle. Simla S.R., xliv. 

Aji: a vocative, used in addressing a woman among Pathans and Shaikhs. 

Akal, chhorné an observance performed on the lth day after a death, Gloss., I, p. 855. 
See also Banjiir chhoyné and Barkhotsar. 

Akali: an akdli yard contains 17 girahs, instead of 16, the usual number. Amritsar, 

Akkar : a title given to men of good family, who enjoy immunity from begar, and in 
former times were employed as soldiers. Ch., 178. 

Akri: a kind of ak. B., 114. 

Altranti : the 3rd day of the Magh festival. Sirmir, 64, 

Amangal (?-al): an inauspicious man, Suket, 25. 

Amara > Spondias mangifera, Sirmar, App. IV, iv. 

Amho samhana: simple exchange of brides in betrothal, in which only two are 

exchanged. Comp., 2, Cf. Ohobhan. 


Amrani : watered or irrigated (?) :-— kohli, land which produces rice with the aid of 


rain, Ch., 223. 


Amrit ; ‘nectar’; chhaknd, to drink nectar, the Sikh rite of initiation ; -sanskdy — 
pahul, Gloss., I, pp. 696, 709 and 720, 
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Anchhu: Rutus paniculatus, Sirmiir, App. TV, v. 

Anda: see under Pai. Also, a amall vessel of brass. Sirnir, 45. 

Andarli ; land close to the village, SS. Biliispur, 15. 

Angan: a verandah. Ch., 110. 

Angrakha ;: a long tunic used by Hindus, reaching to the knees, with a cloth waist-band, 
tight trows and a small turban ; now confined to the older men, (h,, 205. 

Angshi : 4 wooden hand-rake. Simla 5,8.,, xlv, 

Ang: =angerka. SS. Bashahr, 4. 

Ankh saldi : an observance in the third month of a first pregnancy in which the woman 
osnaes to apply antimony to her eyes. Gloss, L p, 731. 

Annith : a leopard or panther ; syn., Migh or baghera, Sirimtir, 6, 

Ant-din : the ‘ lust alms,’ given by a dying man, Gloss, I, p. 843, 

Antrishti : an offering of a cow, ete., made at death to a Gujraiti Braluman. Ch,, 200. 

Apkatri : a coarse cotton cloth, 55. Jubbal, 20. 

Ara: a measure=4 id: Simla 5.K., xliv, 

Arandal, the food (rica and mutton) served to the brido’s father party by the boys on 
the third day after the wedding, Mandi, v, Dhim. 

Arg: ahbig loaf, (h., 124. 

Arjal: o horse or mare with three feet of ane colour and the fourth of another—-an 
evil sign—counteracted by a white blaze ou the forehead. B., 184. 

Arjan: Terminalia chebula, Ch., 239. 

Arkhol: Rhus‘ sp. or semialaie, or Wallichti, of. Hiri, Ch,, 230-7, 

Arti: apricot. Simla 8.R., xlii. 

Arii : a wedge for splitting ‘stone. Simla 8.R., xlv. 

Arvi : one of the two kinds of edible arum, A, colocasia. SS., Bashahr, 48, 

Asa: circular wooden vessel, in some places of 6, in others of 4 odis, used on the thresh- 
ing floor for measuring grain; Hazira, See also under Aassa. 

Asik-phor, worship (7) round the village. Gloss,, I, p. 346. (Bashalir.) 

Ashiami : a tax levied for goata, etc., sacrificed at festivals, 55S., Kumbiirgain, 19. 

Askiinti : the first day of the Diwili. Sirmir, 63. 

Asklinti : the first day of the Magh festival. Sirmdr, 64. (#) 

Asnéo: vulg. asndd—rishtadir ancl januris. 

Asur bidh:a form of marriage in which the bride's father receives consideration, I., 
107. Cf. P.D., p. 43; 4.0. Agar. 

Ath-l4i: tho eight oircumbulations at a wedding when the pair are both made to go four 
times round the carthen lamp and vessel of water, the tape and a bunch of pomegranates. 
Ch., 146. 

Athra : (Add, to IT) athrawdft is a woman whose children are born prematurely and gene- 
rally die. Athri (sic) kd mankd ia o bead used as a talisman against afird. The correct term 
seems to be afhrah, and the word can hardly mean bead, os that ts the meaning of manki. 
Gloas., [, pp. 760 and 854, 

Athriha : ‘sitting on the heck’. Attock Gr., p. 115. 

Athwihd : a child born in the cighth month ; alhwdan, -wahdn, of -toinsa, nites observed in 
the eighth (or ninth) months of pregnancy. Glosa., [, pp. 736, 759. 

Athwara : regular corpée, as opposed to Hela, g.v. (Add. to TIT). 

Aur-da-minh ; late rain in Asgun (Sept.-Ovt,). B., 209 (Add to Aur, drought, on p. 56, P.D.] 

Auri : an erect stone ; 8S., Jubbal, 12; a picture, or monument, Gloss,, I, p. 341 n. 

Autar : fr., Sanskrit aputra, ‘ sonless ": an aufar stone is onc erected by tho relatives of 
aman who haa died without leaving a malo deseondantto perform the siniddha: aularvine 
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lirsera ia atax collected tomaintainthe temple of RA:A Udi Singh who died childless. Ch., 
44 and 06, 
Autri: in Autri Baraini * unirrigated land': Mandi, 24. Cf. Autri and Otar‘in WL 
Ayar: Andromeda ovalifolia, Sirmir, App. IV, vi- 
Babach : father; tey babach, ‘elder father,’ and gato badach, * younger father," in a 
polyindrous family, §&S., Hashahr, 14. 
Babat : a ccassmiall inamount, paid by Brahman mu'éfiddrs to the State. SS., Kunhiir, 5. 
Babri: beans. Simla §.R., xli, and S8., Bashahr, 41. 
Bada: o willow ; Saliz viminatia. Ch. 240, 
Badaran: a tax, levied! on the Tikka's investiture with the sackad thread. 88., Kum- 
hArsa in 22. 
Bidhé: a kind of disparity fine, paid whore a girl child is exchanged for ‘one whe is of 
age. Gloss., I, p. 788, 
Badhir ; the second day of the wedding rites, Gloss., I, p. 897, 
Badhiwa : lit. ‘increase "; add to P.D., ¢.0,—' because the vow is to wid to the necklace 
each year’. Gloss., I, p, 780. 
Badhndi: a ketil — fMmdlu. B., 1%, 
Badi-jadi: ‘marriages and funerals". &5., Bighal, 18. 
Bag : a large square field, Sirmir, App. I. 
Bag :=goira, a place outside the village sect apart for the wedding procession. Gloss,, I, 
. SOG, 
: Bagha:adance. Gloss, 1, p. 919. 
Bagra : a cess levied on inferior grains, 5SS., Bashahr, 70. 
Bahan : ‘subordinate gods" in Kulu, Gloss., I, p. 433. Cf bathu : Diack, Kulu Dialect 
of Hinds, p. 50. 
Baharke : ‘ out-door,’ the lower castes as opposed to Bhitarke. Mandi, 340. 
Baharli: land at a distance from the village, opposed to Andarli, §8,, Bilaspur, 15, 
Bahatra ; fr. buAatier, ‘72', having been invented in 1972 Bikrami: a weight = ) sers 
khim. Sirmir, App. ITT. 
Bahi Jaw4ri: lit., ‘ breakfast’, (1), a sweet sent to cach member of a wedding party the 
moming after the marriage ; Sialkot, Gloss. 1, p. 823 
Bahnell: an adopted sister ; Delhi, Gloss: apf p. 907. 
Bahoria: (1) younger brother's wife, (2) son's wife, or (3) any other young wife in the 
family, 
Baha : (1) wife, (2) son's wife, 
Bahur: 4 room in.an upper story, Mandi, 33. 
Bai fajr: to-morrow morning, H., 101. 
Bai'dt: (! bai‘at), religious self-surrender, lit. ‘sale’, 3B., 180. 
Baib : north-west. B., 106. Of. Bdibkon in P.D., p. 75. 
Baisar ki roti; a kind of bread, 85,, Bashohr, 41. 
Bajanglaya : noon. §88., Bashahr, 41. 
Bahddurshahi ser: a ser containing 18 chAifanks English. Haziran, 
Baind: Pasand, q.w.,Ch., 224. 
Baindri = a crack in the soil, in Inner Sarij; in Outer called balai; cleewhere in Kulu 
the term used is waliyati=Bejindri in the Simla Hills: pv. Gloss., I, p. 438. 
Baishal ; » second quality of tobacco, cut in Bainikh. Sinmdr, 7. 
Baiphi-Dhagti: ©. Bhacti. 
Baltri: a singer of sacred songs, Gloss., 1, p. 376, 7 Sankr, Maitreyaka, Vanu, SRL, 
a, oO. . ) 
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Bajal: a snow pigeon, columba lewconofa. Ch. 37. 
Bajendri batai : a gap between two furrows into which no seed has dropped ; =bejindri ; 
Simla Hilla’; cf. Bijandri. Gloss., I, p. 438. 
Bajoh : land held free of revenne or rent in lieu of service, Ch,, 285, 
Bakhber : a scramble; Karnal, Glos., I, p. 896, 
Bakhru: « honeysnokle, Lonicera quinguelocularis, Ch., 234. 
Bakli; =chial, Anogeiseus latifolia, Sirmir, App.-[V, ¥. 
Bakra ; 4 due (lag), as being the price of a goat, Ch,, 14. 
Bakri : o square loaf. Ch., 124 
Baksa: Miaeodendron Roxburghiit. Sirmdr, App. TV, iii. 
Baliwa : a system by which the State contributes to a subjects funeral as his family 
does to a Chief's, 58., Baghit, 12. 
Bali: tribute. SS., Kumbdrsain, 19. 
BalkA: a (! married) disciple, EB., 175. V. P.D., 80; and of. Palad, 
Balth : land free from stones and Jevel; of. Baldri (ite dim.) in LL. Mandi, 64. 
Bali: a bride. B., 108, . 
Bamb: a drum. B., 101. Hence Bamb-weli, O p.m. and 11 p.m, Bamb, it." a spout 
or jet *. P.D., 38. 
Ban (add to IIT), -butdnd, ‘to rub with band.’ Gloss., I, p. Sid. 
Ranail: Kannedir, ‘embroidered’ (shoves). B., 103. 
Banchauk : a amall seed, like ownmin, weed for adulteration, Ch,, 243, 
Banda: Viscwn alum, Sirmiir, App, TV, vii. 
Banda-bhara: (? obs.), 9 practice whereby traders entrusted goods to a Nanakputra 
for convoy. Glosa., I, p. G80. 
Bandikara : partition of land, §3., Kunhidr, 10. 
Bandh4: add in T1:- Ch., 152, 153 and 157, (2) A tax of As, 2 per house levied on 
tobacco amokers. 88., Bilispur, 22. 
Bandi : (i) a sub-division of a kidr,q.v. Sirmir, App. T. [ii), a concubine, 
Bangar : high-lying land containing sandstone, Sirmir, App. T, 
Bangari : & crop own in autunin. Ch, 226, 
Bangehahru : a tax on shops selling bracelets, ete. Soket, 42. 
Banjnara (betA),=Chaukhandé ; in Manili, 
Banjiir chhorna :-= Akal chhornd, ¢.v, 
Banni: QOlostejia limbafa. Ch., 299. 
Banshira bhat: a hobgoblin who haunts forests. 8S., Kumbdérsain, 12. 
Bar: (1) a boon, Glose., I, p, 449. (2) a song, ih,, p. 158, (Simla Hills.) 
Bar choroti: Ficus bengalensis, Sirmiir, App. TV, vii. 
Bara: a small field near o village,—the nidi of tho plains ; o kitchen garden. Sirmir, 
App. I. | moh! 
Baran : the most serious form of oath on the Raj&. 85, Bashahr, o4. F. Darohi. 
Barati: a peon. Sirmar, 63. 
Bari: (1) « dried preparation ‘made from mdeh, muoh like sepa. Simla S.R., xii. 
®) a dish of grain ground and bwiled, $S., Bashahr, 41, 
Bariyarfi : a kind of wheat, grown at high altitudes. Ch,, 226, 
Barhil: =Godami, a tool-keeper. Mandi, 51. 
Barkan : a tree, the fruit of which is used in ablutions before a wedding, Simla §.R., xliv. 
Barkhotsar ehhorn4 : =Baujir chhopnA, g.v, 
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Barni : ar ihe orthodox form of betrothal, sacoudinn to Hindu ritial. BS., Bashahr, 12. 
(2) the third form of marriage, rarely used, 55,, Kumbhirsnin, §. 

Bas: o tool, Panj. dasawli. Simla 3.K., sy: 

Barsi, Barsodhi: =Barsaudi in IIT, Of. Gloss,, I, p, 562, 

Basand ; a plot of land kept fallow in the Autumn harvest, wer =haindh, Ch., 
224. Uf. Bdeand in II. 

Basharta: the observance of bringing back the bride from: her een home to her 
husband's house. Pathins of Hoshiirpur, 

Bashri ; the 2nd day of the Bisu festival, Sirmir, 63. 

Basniar: land reserved for a Spring crop. Mandi, 42. 

Basnith : a kind of benevolence, lovied every two or three years but on no fixed principle. 
S5., Kumbfrsain, 19, 

Basia: « fallow. SS., Jubbeal, 7. 

Basuthi: ddhaioda vasioa. Sirmir, App. TV, vii. Cl. Sasits in OT. 

Bathailni: a fine sieve, used for bafku ; cf. Kadelna. Simla 3.H., xlvi. 

Bathinga : a commutation fee paid for corrée. SS., Bilaspur, 22. 

Bathra: a kind of wheat which ripens carly, Ch., 225. 

Batlohi: spirita of grain, n cess, SS,, Bashahr, 74, 

Batraull, Bairawal; » coreée levied on all, especially for building and repairing State 
hoses, cte. SS., Bashar, 73 and Kumbhirsain, 22. 

Batri: a fast; Sansk, Vreta, Simla Hills, bat in the upper hills the term wed for the 
fast or the nine days of the navordira in Asauj is Aarili. Gloss, I, p. 471, 

Battadar : inferior, « child by a wife of a lower tribe Comp., 25. 

Batiar : a method of sowing rier. Ch., 224. 

Batil: wild eyringa, Deuwisia corymboza, Ch,, 238, 

Baturu : bread miised by the dough being mixed and left overnight. SS., Bashnhr, 41, 

Batwa : a plant whose roots are used in making tiim; of. Beri, Sirmir, 59. - 

Batwal : one who puts the weights in the scale when salt is being weighed. Mandi, 51, 

Bai, Bhaa: * many’ (!). Ss., Baghit, | 

Bauni: Qwercus annulate, Sirmir, App. IV, vi. 

Bebe: (1) sister, (2) any girl of one’s own village ; =Jiji. 

Becdrd ;atenant linble to render begir or foreed labour, or chatrunda in lieu of it, Ch., 280. 

Bendhi : bridegroom: -jiw!, bride. Lohdrii. | 

Beokarl; a simple form of iiatriage. Mandi, 24. 

Ber giggar: Zizyphus wulgaris, Sirmiir, App. IV, ii, 

Beri: a plant whose roots are used to make Aim ; of. Bata. Sirmiir, 59, 

Beska : @ watchman, of crops. Mandi, 62. 

Bhabhak : the true dawn, in the UbhA. B., 191, Syns. Bok and Bara-phutd, 

Bhabher: o valuable grass; Andropogon involutus, Sirmur, 0, 

Bhagti: a Hindu, male (?), who sings Mifis, dohrda, eto. Tf he sings and dances standing 
he is called’ khari-bhagt, and if he does ao sitting he ia called baijhi-bhagti. B., 114. Cf. Bhagtia, 
P.D., Li. 

Bhaibat : = Pogvanil. 

-Bhail (! or) bhashil, shrubs (Saliaceae) of various kinds— wed for basket-making 
Simla §,F., xiii a 
Bhakh : Vimper., “consume ' or (?) ‘burn’. Glogs., 1, p, 344. 
Bhan; mountain ash, Pyraa aneuparia, Ch., 258. Ct. Bhan im. IY, 
Bhangoll : un oil expressed frony the secds of bhang. Suket, 27 
Bhanja : also-—nandit, * husband's sister's gon." 
Ehankhar : « sol! similar to Bhilar, gv. Sirmiir, App. I. 
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EBhaoli: a unit of assessment ; 24 | 
=1 bhaoli. Bilaspur, 21. 
Bhar : a store of grass. Mandi, 33. 


Bharbhat-wela: the false dawn, among 
the syns. are Subh-kazib and Ashtr-wela. i. 


Bhari: see under Datha. 
Bharaon (Haqq-): 
Baghal, 15. 
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takas=1 bhaoli, SS., Mangal, 1; and fr. 12 to 20 lakhaos 


Hindus. B, 191. 


Among Muhammadans 


a cash cess levied to cover the cost of collecting revenue. SS., 


Bharoli: a chupatti made of bhart, * pulse,’ Cajanus bicolor. Simla 8.R., xli. 
Bhartoli : a bread made from bhdrt, a pulse, Cajanus bicolor. SS., Bashahr, 418. 


Bhashil : see under Bhail. 


Bhart, Bhart : a pulse, Cajanus bicolor, SS., Bashahr, 48, and Kumharsain, 15, 


Bhat : a common oven. Sirmar, 65. 
an emergency on certain days. Mandi, 24. 


Also a term applied to marriages eclebrated in 


(To be continued.) 
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ipeR DAS VERHALTNIS ZWISCHEN CARUDATTA 
unp MrecewaKarikA. By Georg Morgenstierne. 
pp. 80 and Ixii. Leipzig. Otto Harrassowitz, 1921. 
When T, Ganapati Sastri published the first of 
Bhasa’s dramas, he expressed the assured opinion 


that the Cdrudatta was the prototype of the Mrecha- | 
katiké, and he adduced several parallel passages — 


from the two works in support of his view. The re- 
lationship has, on the whole, gone without serious 
question, but, in view of Bhattanatha Swamin's 
attempt! to throw doubt onthe authenticity of 
Bhisa’s dramas, the detailed investigation of the 
Odrudatte undertaken by Mr. Morgenstierne has 


substantial interest and value, especially as it is _ 
aceompanied by the text of the Cdrudatta with the | 


parallel passages of the Mrechakatika. A careful 
study of the two can yield only one result; the 
Mrechakatikai represents a working over of the 
Cdrudatta, and the Cdrudatiais not, as from isolated 
passages might be deduced, a shortened version of 
the Myechakatila. The author, naturally enough, 
sometimes presses unduly points in favour of the 
priority of the Odrudaita, but the cumulative effect 
of the evidence is overwhelming. 

It is more difficult to follow Mr. Morgenstierne 
in the chronological conclusions into which he is 
led by acceptance of Professor Konow’s ingenious 
speculations? regarding the date of the Mrechakatikd, 
The basis of these speculations is the acceptance of 
the view that King Sidraka, who appears in the pro- 
logue as the author and as having entered the fire 
at the age of a hundred years and ten days, was in 
fact the redactor of the Mrechakapikd. It becomes 
possible then to place the Mrechakazikd before 
Kalidasa, on the ground that Somila and 
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“1 L.A., XLV, 189 ff. 
8 JRAS., 1905, p. 568. 


& Berichte der Siichs. Gesellschaft d. Wiss, 1885, pp. 439, 440. 
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Raémila are credited with a Sadrakakathd, and the 
former can hardly be distinguished from the Sau- 
milla, whose fame Kilidisa records along with that 
of Bhisa and Kaviputrau. -A more definite date for 
Siddraka is then achieved by finding in him Siva-° 
datta, the Abhira, whose son, ISvarasena, is credit- 
ed by Fleet§ with the founding of the Cedi era of 
248-249 a.p. on the overthrow of the Andhra domi- 
nion, a conjecture supported by the fact that in 
the Mrechakatikd PAlaka is dethroned by Aryaka, 
son of a cowherd (gopii/e). Ts is really impossible 
to attachany weight to such contentions. The 
legendary character of Stidraka was long ago pointed 
out by 8. Lévi,4 whose arguments are not dealt with 
by Konow, while Windisch has pointed out that the 
P&ilaka legend shows clear signs of derivation from 
the Krsna myth, and there is not the slightest hint 
anywhere that Sadraka had any connection with the 
decline of the Andhras. 
reason to believe that Kalidasa did not know the 


| Mrechakatikd, Both he and Bana aro silent as to 


Sadraka, and the careful investigations of Mr. Mor- 
genstierne have failed to produce a single instance 
of borrowing; the few cases, in which he thinks 
Kalidasa may in the Mélavikdqnimitra have borrow- 
ed fromthe Mrechakazikd are equally open to expla- 
nation as borrowings from or reminiscences of the 


| Odrudatia, and, it may be added, in none of them is 


there any real sign of indebtedness. In fact Vamana 
still remains the earliest source of certain citation 
from the Mrechakatikd, and, though Lévi in his 
theory of the Saka development of the Indian 
drama§ was inclined to reconsider his earlier judg- 
ment of the date of the Mrochakutikd, he adduced 
no arguments to counter his former conclusion, 





2 Kuhns Festachrift, pp. 107 
4 Thédtre Indien, i. 196-208, 
¢ JA. sér, 9, xix, 123 ff. 
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With the rejection of the historical theory of 
Sidraka we can attain a plausible explanation of 
the apparent absurdity of the attribution to the 
king of the Mrcchakatikd. The author who worked 
up Bhasa’s play, perhaps left incomplete by its 
writer, may well have thought it possible by the 
device of ascribing the work to Sadraka to secure 
for it a measure of attention which would not have 


been accorded to it, had it appeared under his true 


name. Nor isit probable that the period between 
the Cdrudatia and the Mrechakatikd was short, a 
mere half century if we are to accept Konow’'s 
indentification of the réjasimhah of Bhasa’s plays 
with Rudrasimha, the Western Keatrapa, who 
reigned as MahAksatrapa from 181-188 and 191-196 
4.D., falling in the interim to the lower dignity of 
Kyatrapa. Thisidentification wholly lacks plausi- 
bility, and against it may be set off that of Dr. 
Barnett? who finds in the word an allusion to the 
Pandya Tér-Méran Rajasimha I (c. a.v. 675), an 
indentification which postulates a decidedly late 
date for the Mrechakafika. , 
Mr. Morgenstierne rejecta with Prof. Konow 
the theory of Dr. Barnett, which denies Bhisa’s 
paternity of the dramas. On the whole it seems 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the ascrip- 
tion to Bhisa is correct. The arguments adduced 
in support of the ascription have, indeed, very 
varying weight, and against that from the condition 
of Bhisa’s Prikrit Dr. Barnett has brought a very 
pertinent consideration in the shape of a reminder 
that the Southern tradition presents plays like the 
Ndgénanda in a condition showing Prakrit forms 
more archaic than are found in the Northern tradi- 
tion, though he has not completely disposed of the 
evidence.6 But Dr. Barnett clearly ignores the true 





| bhdsya 


character of the argument from Bana’s reference 
to the fame won by Bhisa with plays whose begin- 
nings were performed by the silfra-dhdra. It would, 
certainly, be a non sequitur to conclude that the 
Trivandrum plays are Bhisa’s simply because 
they are begun by the sf#tra-dhdra, but this is not 
the argument tobe met. The contention® is (1) that 
by this decidedly noteworthy fact the plays are 


| eligible to be considered Bhiisa’s; (2) that they 


are, taken asa whole, marked by such outstanding 
merit as to indicate as their author a dramatist of 
the highest rank, and therefore accord with Bana’s 
reference to the winning of fame by them; (3) 
one of them, the Svapna-Vasavadatta beara the 
same title and clearly dealt with the same incident 
as did, according to Rajasekhara and doubtless 


| also Vakpati, a play of Bhisa’s; (4) Bhamahs 


pays one of these plays, the Pratijidyaugandhard- 
yana the same compliment of anonymous criticism 
as he does to KaAlidésa’s Meghadiita. To ignore 
these coincidences and to leave us with an anony- 


| mous dramatist of the highest Indian rank is to 


demand too much from probability. Moreover, 
the language, style, metre, and the dramatic techni- 
que are all most naturally explained by acceptance 
of a date prior to K&lidisa. On the other hand 
Bhfsa stands very far from the origins of drama, 
which even in Aévaghoga appears in so highly 
developed a condition as to render it impossible to 
accept Konow’s suggestionI¢that the drama need not 
be carried back more than a contury before his date— 
assumed to be the middle of the second century 
4.D., a conclusion induced in part by an unfortu- 
nate acceptance of Professor Liders' mistaken 
attemptl! to reinterpret the evidence of the Mahd- 
A. BrerrtepALe Kertn, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
41. An early Fountain Pen. 

31 March 1750. Consultation at Fort St. 
David. The President produces a letter from the 
Ambassadors advising that on the 27th Instant they 
had an Audience of Nazir Jung [Nazir Jang, Govr. 


of the Deccan from 1748, murdered in 1780] and | 


deliver'd him the Present, on which Occasion he 
express'd himself in such friendly terms towarda 
us and the English Nation in genera] es gives us 
the greatest reason to hope that all our Requests 
will be complied with, the rather as he promises 
‘era long to give us convincing Proofs of his Esteem. 
They inclose a Paper wrote in their presence by 
Neuzir Jings own Hand with one of the Fountain 
Pens that was an Article of the Present, which he 


desires may be transmitted to his Britannick 
Majesty : The same being translated is now brought 


before the Board. . . 


In the Name of God Gracious and mercifull, By 
the Merey of the Lord of the Earth, I am in hopes 
to have the North under my Possession as that of 
the South is under the Command of my Pen as 
far as a Certain Part of the Sea. I received the 
Pen you sent me as a good Sign that by the Works 
of the said Pen the remaining corner namely the 
East and West, may fall under my Command. 
By the help of God he that obeys me will attain 
his end, he that disobeys me will fall a Prey 
to the bloody and revengefull Swords of my brave 
Soldiers. (Factory Records, Fort St. David, vol. 7, 
pp. 150, 153). ht. C. Tempece. 


7 Bull. School Oriental Studies, I, i, 35-38; JRAS., 1921, pp. 687-589. 
5 Besides Lesny, ZDMG., Ixxii, 203-208, see W. Printz, Bhdsa's Prabrit (1921). 


8 See Sukthankar, “ Studies in Bhisa” 
10 Das indische Drama, p. 49. 


12 See Bull School Oriental Studies, I, iv, 27—39. 


in JAOS,, xl and xli; Lindenau, Bhdsa-Studien (1918), 


il SBAW., 1916, pp. 698 ff, 
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COLOUR SYMBOLISM. 
(As a Subject for Indian Research.) 
By SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br, 

In 1900 the late Dr, W. H. R. Rivers, whose premature death has been such a loss to 
Anthropology, revived the study of Colour Symbolism in his own effective manner by a 
lecture on “ Primitive Colour Vision.” * It had previously been somewhat ineffectively 
mooted for some time, but Dr, Rivers showed that it could be made to play an important part 
in the study of the development of the human mind. “ The subject of the evolution of the 
colour sense in man,” he wrote, “‘is one which can only be settled by the convergence to one 
point of lines of investigation which are usually widely separated. The sciences of archxo- 
logy, philology, psychology and physiology must all be called upon to contribute to the 
elucidation of this problem.’’ His work fired Mr. Donald Mackenzie “to collect evidence 
regarding Colour Symbolism in ancient religious art and literature” with the object of 
writing a book thereon. The book is written, but not yet published, being one of the many 
victims of post-war financial conditions, but he has, nevertheless, published an illuminating 
and very valuable preliminary article on the subject as a line of anthropological research.? 
This in its turn has induced me to write the present paper in the hope of rousing enthusiasm 
thereon among Indian scholars. 

The whole point of Rivers’ contention was that to the primitive mind terms for colours 
can, and often do, convey much more than the mere names for colours as such, and for that 
reason the same term can denote on occasion more than one distinct colour : e.g., the Celtic 
glas is used for grey, green and blue. Rivers showed that this term glas was used also to 
denote both vigour and water, and further among the ancient Baltic employers of Celtic 
speech to describe amber as well, amber being regarded as a magic product of water. Hence 
glas was not only a colour bat also water impregnated with a “life substance ” (amber), 
which animated human beings. Thence it became the symbol of the Mother Goddess and 
her “life substance,” which was held to be a “ protector” of man. The same colour term 
could thus denote various concrete objects having different colours, such as water itself, 
amber, the boar son of the Mother Goddess, and woad-dye (blue) which was a “ protector,” 
and also such an abstraction as vigour, the result of animation by and the protection of the 
Mother Goddess. Therefore, in order to understand colour symbolism, it becomes necessary, 
in the words of Mr. Mackenzie, “to collect evidence regarding the colours of the deities of 
various cults in difierent lands and to make extracts from religious texts and folk-lore litera- 
ture referring to various colours and the beliefs connected with them.” (p. 138.) 

Pursuing his subject on this principle, Mr. Mackenzie found that colour symbolism goes 
hack as far as the earliest types of man that can be studied. “The symbolic use of colour 
was prevalent even before man began to record his ideas by means of pictorial or alphabetic 
signs. Egyptian colour symbolism was already old at the dawn of the Dynastic period.” 
(p. 138.) Cave man, in his drawing and painting could work only with earth colours, and 
the cave artist was thus limited to “ [reds], blacks, whites and yellows without reference 
to the symbolism of such colours, or to the actual colours of the animals whose forms he 
depicted.” (p. 139.) Nevertheless, he clearly attached a symbolic value to some colours at any 
rate. “As Osborn has noted in his Men of the Old Stone Age, the so-called Venus figures 
on rock and in ivory bear traces of red coloration; one of several Solutrean laurel-leaf 


OR 
1 Publiahed in the Popular Scientific Monthly, vol. LLX., No. 1, pp. 44-58, May 1901—D.4,M. 
2 Folklore, vol. XXXIII, No. 2, “ Colour Symbolism,” 30 June 1922, pp, 136 ff. 
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lanees, which had been worked too finely to be used, and had been deposited probably as 
a religious offering, [or had been hoarded as wealth}, similarly retains evidence that it 
bad been coloured red: the bones of the Cro-Magnon dead, as in the Paviland eave, are 
frequently found to retain traces of the red earth that had been rubbed on the body before 
internment.” (p. 199.) 

Tho Abbé Breuil informed Mr. Mackenzie that “the imprints of bands on rock faces 
are oftenest red, but that white, black, and yellow hands are nut uncommon.”” He was tur- 
ther informed by the Abbé “that small green stones were placed between the teeth of the 


(Cro-Magnon dead, interred in the Grimaldi caves near Mentone’ on the French Medcliter- 


ranean Coast. (p. 139.) This latter custom is one of very speci interest In connection 
with the study of colour symbolism, especially when we find that the ancient Egyptians 
attached a magico-religious value to green stonts, that the Chinese placed jade in the mouths 
of their dead, and that certain of the pre-Columbian Americans placed green pebbles in 
graves and regarded them as “the principle of life."4 In the Egyptian Aook of the Dead 
a scarab of green stone with a rim of gold is addressed by the deceased as “my heart, my 
mother, my heart whereby I came into being,"* Gold and green stones were in Egypt 
closely associated with water and with deities supposed to have had their origin in water. 
They thus link with amber, “Gold, like amber, had origin from the tears of the northern 
goddess Freyja."" (pp. 139-140.) 

The green symbolism of Egypt seems, like the primitive earth-colours symbolism of the 
eaves, to have been’ dus to the necessary material being forthooming. ~ The earliest green 
paint was made from ground malachite mixed with fot or vegetable oil. After the intro- 
duction of metal-working, green and blue pigments were derived from copper. It would 
appear therefore that blue and green symbolism in religious art became witlesprend as a result 
of direct and indirect Egyptian influence.” (p. 140.) We have here alighted on something 
intensely human, but it is possible to carry colour symboliam much further back in Egypt 
than this, ‘ Before green and blue paints were manufactured in Ancient Egypt, the early 
people, as their funerary remains testify, entertaimed beliefs regarding coloured stones. The 
modern Sudani still bolieves (as Budge records)," ‘that stones of certain colours possces 
magioal qualities, especially when inscribed with certain symbols, of the meaning of which, 
however, he has no knowledge, but which ore due, he says, to the presence of spirits inthem.” ” 
(p. 141.) 

Mr, Mackenzie next shows that the “fundamental belief in the potency of colour, os an 
expression or revelation of divine influence, can be traced not only in Ancient Egypt from the 
earliest times, but in almost every part of the world. As the colours of stones indicated 
the virtues they possessed, so did the colonra of deities reveal their particular attributes, 
A wealth of colour, or a definite colour scheme, was displayed by supernatural beings, and 
these displayed the colours chiefly because they were supernatural beings, the colours being 
in thomselves operating influences.” The following Chinese text is of moportance in this 
connection: “A dragon in the water covera himself with five colours, Therefore he i¢ a 

1 Brinton, The Myth of the New Workl, p. 204—D. A.M. 

' Mudge, Gods of the Egyptians, vol. 1, p. 256 ef acg. Chaptor KAN of tho Book of tw Dead tae“ O 
my heart (which I owe) to my mother: (©) my heart (who belongest), to my essence, "—Erman, 41g, Rel, 
210%, quoted by Prof. H. W. Hoge, Journal of tha Manchester Oriental Society, 1911, p. 79—D.AM. 

& Gods of the Egyptians, vol. J, p, 1—D.AM. 

® De Viesot, The Dragon in China and Japan, p. 63, section 2--D. AM. 
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A e going in this feshion tito FESS Rodi other ‘mith of the Ssophi Me. Mackensia 
‘takes us to India, and it is this part of his article which ix the cause of the present paper : 
‘the object of it being to rouse the Indian student to bring forward all the cvidenwe possible 
from Indian literature and folklore,as only the Indian student can. This is not an attenipt 
at original research and the aim is to stimulate rescarch by Indians interested in clucidating 
the meaning of their sacred writings, So L have no hesitation in quoting here that part of 
Mr. Mankenzis’s observations, which deal specifically with India at full length, together 
with his footnotes showing the sourecs of his information. Mr. Mackenzie writes (pp. 148, 
144, 145) —“ 'Tho evidence afforded by India is particularly rich and siynifieant, In the 
Mahabharata’ we read of au-asectic, nome Uktha, whe performed a ponancs tating many 
years with the view of making ‘a ploud son" equal to Brak. In the ond *thore arose 
a very bright energy (forse) full of animating (creative) principle and of five different colours.’ 
In the aime ancient work if is stated: ‘Six colours of living creatures are of principal im- 
portance, black, duaky, and blue which lica between them ; then red ix mora tolerable, vallow 
is happiness ond white ix oxtrome happiness. White is perfect, boing exeuipled from stain, 
jorrow end exhaustion; (possessed of it) & being going through (various births), arrives 
ft perfection in a thousand forms . . .» Thus destination i caused by cofowr and colour 
ie caused by time . . , The destination of the black coloue & bad. When it: has 
produced resulta, it clings to hell."* 

" Destination being caused by colour and colour by time, the Creator assumes different 
colours in the -different Yooas (World's Ages), Tie Creator says: ‘My colour in the Krita 
Yuga iy white, in the Treta Yuga yellow ; when T reach the Dvipara Yuga, it is red, anil 
in the Kall Yuga blavk." 

“Tn the Mahdthdrata the Kali Age is referred to a4 ‘the Black or Tron Age.’ Hesiod’s 
Ages (in his Works and Days) are metal ages, but are evidently also coloured ages, for almost 
everywhere gold ia yellow, silver white, copper or bronze red and iron black. The Doc- 
trite af the World's Ages obtained in more than one ancient land, the only differences being 
in the sequences of the colours or metals, Of special interest m this connection are tho 
following examples :-— 





Colours of Mithical Ages. 


Mexican lL. Whito .. 2 Yellow $.. Red... 4, Black, * 
Celtic is ol, White .. 2 Red 3. Yellow it. Black. 
Indian I . td. White .. 2 Hed 3. Yellow «. & Black," 
me 2 1. White ... 2. Yellow 3. Reid. 4, Black. ™ 
Greek lL. Vellow .. 23. White 3. Red . .. Black, 1! 


“White ts 1 lanar-eolour, that of the ‘silvery’ moon (' Sveta, ‘white ne the moon) 14 
yellow ix a solar colour, that of the * golden” aun. [tmey be thorfore that the preoedene 


f Pane Paview, aodtion osx —D), A. ML. ; 
4 Muir, Samekrit Teel #, vol. a. Pp 151—D.A.M. 
6 Kingsborough'sa Aniiquitics of Mexico, vol. V1, pp. 17h ef oq. : Brinton, The Afytha of the Now 


i¢- H. D'Arhoig Do Jubainyille, The trie Mythological Cycle (trana.), pp. 3-7, 25, 26, 69,70. Tho 
Milesinns were the “Black trace." —TD. A.M. | 

Th Pane Pared of the MubdtAdrata, aeollon oxlix, (Roy's trng., p 441), etr.—D_A MM, 

8 The Vana Parra of the Afulddiarcta, ection olxxxie, (Roy's trans, p. i)—D, A.M. 

1 That is, the Groek "Golilen,” “Silver,” “Broore’ and “Iron'' Ages. The “Ages of Forse” is 
evidently « late interpolation, Hosiod'a Works and Dayr, 109-172—D. AM. 

lt Mahdbharcta (Bhichma Paros, action iti—D.AM. 
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given to white in the Mexican, Celtic and Indian Ages has a lunar significance and had ori- 
ginally a connection with the lunar calendar. Both the Mexican and Celtic colour sequences 
are found in India. 

“In India the castes were connected by some ancient sages with the Yugas or Mythical 
Ages, while others connected them with the various coloured moods of the Creator. In the 
Mahabharata it is stated: ‘The Brahmans beautiful (or, dear to Soma) were formed from 
an imperishable (akshara), the Kshattriyas from a perishable (kshara) element, the Vaisyas 
from alteration, the Siidras from a modification of smoke. While Vishnu was thinking 
upon the castes (varna), Brahmans were formed with white, red, yellow and blue colours 
(varnaih), Hence in the world men have become divided into castes.’ 15 


“ Caste (varna) literally means ‘colour,’ but evidently not in the sense favoured by | 


modern rationalists. The usual caste colours in India are: (1) Brahmans, white ; (2) Kshat- 
triyas, red; (3) Vaisyas, yellow; (4) Sadras, black.16 There are also sex colours. In 
one of the world’s continents, according to ancient Hindu belief, the men are of the colour 
of gold and women fair as celestial nymphs ; in another the men are black and the women 
of the colour of blue lotuses.’’!7 

A good deal of the colour symbolism of the world has no doubt been due to the diffi- 
culty that all human beings, primitive and civilised, as they grow to adolescence, experience 
in realising and mentally visualising abstractions. Many people of high civilisation and 
education mentally visualise numbers with the aid of colours: e.g., through all life five will 
to such persons appear as though coloured say blue, seven as red, nine as green, and so on. 
And this physiological fact probably helped the transfer of the conventional colours for concrete 
objects to the abstractions connected with or arising out of them, which we have thus seen, 
and Mr. Mackenzie has shown in his article, to have been practically universal. The data 
which Mr. Mackenzie collected regarding the symbolic use of colours exhibits not only its 
extreme antiquity, but also its persistence to our own time, and they tended to show “ that 
outside Egypt the colours most generally favoured in ancient times were these four: Black, 
White, Red and Yellow. All these were earth colours. Blue and green were, as I have 
indicated, colours of Egyptian origin manufactured from copper or copper ore. Vegetable 
blue and green dyes appear to have had a later origin as substitutes for metal colours,” 
(p. 146.) 

The four primitive earth-colours, Black, White, Red and Yellow, have been used by 
many p2oples “to divide space and time, to distinguish the mountains, rivers and seas in 
the mythical world, to distinguish the races of mankind and, as in India, the various castes, 
The ancient habit of using these four colours in the manner indicated survives till our own 
day. We still have © Black,’ ‘ White,’ ‘ Red,’ and ° Yellow,’ races ; ‘ Black,’ “ White,’ ‘ Red,’ 
and ‘ Yellow’ castes, as in India; ‘ Black,’ ‘ White,’ “Red ’* and ° Yellow’ seas.” (pp. 146, 
147.) | 

~ 45 Muir, “Sanskrit Texts, vol, 1. p. 151. Brahmans were ‘twice-born men’ and therefore ‘ white’; 
Sidras through cupidity became ignorant and therefore black, beingin a condition of darkness, 
ibid., pp. 140-1, notes 250-1—D,A.M. 

16 Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. I, p. 140 and note 248, in which it is stated that in the Kathaka 
Bréhmana (xi, 6), a white colour is ascribed to the Vaisya and a dark hue to the Rajanya, The 
passage referred to indicates that caste (colour) had no relation to skin colours and is as follows ; 
‘«* Since the Vaisya offers an oblation of white (rice) to the Adityas, he is born asit were white ; and 
as the Varuna oblation is of black (rice) the Rajanya is as it were dusky.” The Rajanya were the 


nobles of royal blood in the Kshattriya caste [Rajpits]—D,.A.M. 
17 Muir, op. cit., p. 491—D,A.M. 
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The cardinal points have constantly been given colours, and “the habit of colouring 
these and the winds that blow from them obtained in the Old and New Worlds. It had 
undoubtedly a doctrinal significance ” (p. 14), possibly as the result in the Old World of 
efforts of the early Oriental mind to grasp ideas so exclusively abstract, combined with an 
already familiar symbolism. ‘The colours of the cardinal points have similarly a deep 
significance in the Chinese Fung-Shui doctrine. De Groot shows in his great work, The 
Religious System of China, that colours are connected with the elements, the seasons, certain 
heavenly bodies and even with the internal organs. In Central America and Ancient Egypt 
the internal organs were similarly connected with the coloured cardinal points.” 

I need hardly point out to Indian scholars that this last consideration opens up a large 
and intensely interesting question in relation to the universally recognised philosophy that 
has led to the practice of Yoga—the doctrine of restraint of the body and its desires as a 
means of salvation for the soul. Fandamentally the human body is there regarded as a 
microcosm, of which the Universe is the Macrocosm, and any study which tends to show that 
this idea is also at the back of the religious conceptions of mankind outside India cannot 
but be of the greatest intere:t. Let Mr. Mackenzie speak for himself here once more (pp. 148) 
149); “‘ The Maya (Central American) system yields the following arbitrary connections :18 





Cardinal Point. Bacab, 1° Days. Colours. Elements, 
South .. Hobnil (the Belly) .. Kan .. Yellow a AD. 
East . .. Canzicnal (Serpent Being), Muluc .. Red je ire 
North .. aczini (White Being) ne ee .» White .. Water. 
West .. Hozan ek (the Disem- 

bowelled Black one) .. Cauac .. Black .. Earth. 
The Chinese system yields : 


East, the Blue Dragon ; Spring ; wood ; planet Jupiter ; liver and gall. 
South, the Red Bird; Summer; fire; the sun; planet Mars; heart and large 


intestines, 

West, the White Tiger; Autumn; wind; metal; planet Venus; lungs and small 
intestine. 

North, the Black Tortoise; Winter; cold; water; planet Mercury; kidneys and 
bladder,’’20 


“ The point of special interest is [according to Eliot Smith 21] that the Egyptian custom 
of connecting the internal organs with the coloured cardinal points, which had a doctrinal 
significance connected with mummification, spread Eastward and reached China and 
America. The Maya custom, it will be noted, bears a closer resemblance to the Egyptian 
than does the Chinese, Black is in both cases the colour for the intestines and yellow 
for the stomach, while white is apparently the liver colour in America as in Egypt. The 
Canopic jars, which went out of fashion in Egypt, were continued in use by the Maya and 
placed under the protection of the Bacabs, their gods of the four coloured cardinal points.” 
(p. 149.) 

The rest of Mr. Mackenzie’s article is devoted to the development of his subject in 
Egypt and in those parts of the world which the ancient civilisation of that country has 
chiefly affected, but I hope I have abstracted enough from it to show that it is well worth 
taking up solely from the Indian point of view. 


18 Brinton, Mayan Hieroglyphics, p. 41—D.A.M. 18 God of a Cardinal Point. 
20 De Groot, op. cit., book I, vols. II], p. 983 and IV, 16—D.A.M. 
“1 The Migration of Eastern Culture, 1905. 
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SAMApa; OR THE ASOKAN KALINGA, 
By G. RAMADAS, B.A. 

In the Kalinga edicts of Asoka, containing instructions to the officers entrusted with 
the control of the tribes on the borders, it is stated that these officers were located at a place 
called Samipa, and the Provincials’ Edict says that a viceroy was placed at Tosali. Thus 
the two chief towns of Kalinga are mentioned, but their location being undefined, they have 
not yet been identified, and the limits of Kalinga have become a matter for speculation. 

The first of the speculators was W. W. Hunter, who in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
1886, identified Coringa or Rajahmandry, in the Godavari district, with the old capital of 
Kalinga, thus taking the southern boundary of Kalinga beyond the Godavari. Vincent 
A. Sinith asserts that Kalinga extended from the Mah4nadi to the river Krishna in the south. 
He includes Amaravati, Andhra or Warangal, and Kalinga proper or Rajahmandry in the 
three Kalingas.! The same view is held by the Superintendent of the Madras Archeological 
Department, who, to prove the antiquity of the caves and shipas at Guntapalle, states, ‘‘ ye 
know from the rock-cut inscription at Jaugada in the Ganjam district that Asoka conquered 
this part of the Madras Presidency in B,o, 230.?" 

Let us examine all these statements. Hunter's assumption has been disproved by F. E. 
Pargiter, who says that Kalinga ‘ docs not appear to have reached as far as the Godavari, 
because this river is never connected with Kalinga in any passage as far I am aware’? 
Hunter was led to his belicf by the similarity of Coringa m sound to Kalinga, but a careful 
study of place-names shows that Coringa is made up of Cor + inga. The first syllable has 
the same meaning—whatever it may be—as ‘cor’ in Cor-lam, Cor-la-kota, Cor-la. It 
cannot be a modification of ‘Kal’ in* Kalinga’. Next, Rajahmandry has been believed 
to be the capital of Kalinga, because it was thought to be another form of the Rajapura 
mentioned as the capital of Kalinga :-— 

afosTaqa Waa, Taaaeees a | 

AaIAI ATA Ant Ta ANG lit 
But Rajapura cannot be the name of the capital, as the term means only the royal 
residence. Even supposing it to have been the metropolis itself, it cannot be identified with 
Rajahmandry, as the latter town is reputed to have been built by Ra&jardja, the Eastern 
Chalukyan king who had the Mahdbhdraia translated into Telugu. And lastly, had three 
Kalingas existed in the time of ASoka, why does he speak of having conquered only Kalinga ? 
Had the region inhabited by the Andhras been included in Kalinga, they would not have 
been separately stated by him to be a people ‘in the king’s dominions ’.* Also, since the 
Andhras, like the Pitinikas and others, are mentioned by Asoka as living in the king’s 
dominions, i.¢., in the dominions that had been under the sway of the Mauryan Ruler before 
Kalinga was subdued, it would seem that they had never got into Kalinga before that time. 

The Andhra inscriptions, so far known, fix Pittapur as the Northern limit of Andhra 
inflnence on the East Coast. The inscription at Kodayalu near Pittapur, the only Andhra 
inscription yet discovered in this part of the country, tells us that Sami Sri Chanda Sata 

(Chandra Sri Satakarni)® was the king of the Andhras about a.p. 208. These Andhras, 
originally inhabitants of the Vindhyas, marched down the Godavari valley and ocenpied 
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iV, A. Smith's Agoka, p, 129, nm. 4, 4 Archrolojical Report, 1916-17, p. 31. 
3 Ja SB., vol, LX VI, part b, No. 2, 1587 ‘4 Moahdbhdrata, Santi P., Canto 4 
Sn STE, 6 No. 29, Puranic list of V. A, Smith. 
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_ the region about the mouths of the river during the second century of our era.’ Though 
an impassible barrier, such as a high range of mountains or a broad sea, did not divide the 
regions ocoupied respectively by the Andhras and the Kalingas, they remained separate and 
distinct, each maintaining its own civilization, religion and arts. The Kalingfis were Jains, 
building Arhats with very little art decoration, while the Andhras built in a fine architecture 
Buddhist stupas decorated with beautiful sculptures. Had the Andhras spread themselves 
into Kalinga, such relics as have been found at Amaravati and Guntapalle would have been 
seen in the country lying to the north of the Langulya. 


Kharavela, who ruled over Kalinga about the period immediately after Adoka. says in an 
inscription that the Andhra kingdom lay to the west of his own. “fratas ao srsarara 
TARTU M CATT AT FES eS TeaTTafa.”§ By west he may mean the districts 
of Godavari and Krishna. Even in the present day, the people of the districts of 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam call those of Godavari and Krishna, the men of the west: 
while the men of Godavari and Krishna understand by the eastern people the men of 
Vizagapatam and Ganjam districts. In the light of this fact, ‘ Andhras of the west ’ may 
mean the Andhras in the lower valleys of Godavari and Krishna rivers. The actual west 
of the country of Kalinga being mountainous, it would have been very difficult for Satakarni 
to send his presents across the mountains. 

Whatever be the position of the Andhra country relative to Kalinga, it is certain that 
they were two distinct and independent kingdoms, and there is no reason tothink that the 
Andhras were the people of Kalinga. It is now necessary to define the limits of the ~ 
region called Kalinga under Asoka. 

In the Eastern Ghats there are a number of passes that lead from the littoral over 
the Ghats into the interior of India. The easiest of them all is the Kalingia Ghat which goes 
from Russulkonda by Durgiprasid. It is quite practicable for carts. At the top of the 
Ghat there is a road on to the Boad frontier. ‘“ From Kalingia at the top of this Ghat there 
is another road that leads to Balliguda ’’.® ‘ Kalingia ’ in Oriya means ‘ belonging to Kalinga.’ 


This pass was probably the chief means of intercourse over the hills between Central India . 
and Kalinga. 


The people called the Kalingis are found even now living to the north of the Nagavali 
or Langulya, which forms the boundary between the districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. 
“ Kalingi (126, 546): A caste of temple priests and cultivators found mainly in Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam.” *° “The Ka4lingis are essentially Telugus and are found mainly on 
the borderland between the districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam, The same class of people 
are known as the KAlinjis in the country north of the Vamsadhara river.” 11 In the Telugu 
parts they are called Kalingis and in the Oriya country they are known as KAlinjis. These 
Kalingis are not found south of Chipurupalle in the Vizagapatam district. These were the 
original people that gave their name to the region ; most of them are now found confined 
to the south of Ganjam district, but some are found scattered all over the Oriya country 
along the coast. 

7 * Misconceptions about the Andhres,” ante, vol. XLII, part DA XXVII, Nov. 1913. 


6 Actes du Sixisme cougrés Internationale de Orientalistes tenu en 1883, a Leda. * Hatagumphy 
Caves, ’ 
® Ganjam District Manual. 19 


Census Report, 1O01. 
11 Castes and Tribes of Southern India. 
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The capital of Kalinga was always known as Kalinganagara. Kharavela is said to have 

a strengthened his town of Kalinganagora in the first year of his reign. The major portion 
L ) of the Udayagiri inscription of this king speaks of the embellishments made to the Arhnts 


on the hill. “* Umbrellas and kaladés were placed in dizplay, that faith for the Triratna 
might be inspired among minor and greater ohiefs.'" After every victory he obtained over his 
4 enemies, the king Kharavéla made gifts of ‘an excellent wish-fullilling tree with horses, 
élephanta, chariots, with alms houses and rest houses to the Arhat.!" An outside scat was 
made for the Arhatson the Kumari Hill, and on assemblage of the very learned and great 
gages of all quarters was held on the mountain peak near the site of the Arhat. Such atten- 
tions to a seat of worship could be given by the ruling king only when such a religious house 
‘ r was close tothe royal residence. The eopper-plate grants of the Eastern Ganga kings speak 
4 of o Kalinganagara as the seat of the kings. This town is identified with Kalingapatam 
q by some and with Mukhalingam by others, Whatever the truth may be, the capital of the 
a Fastern Ganga kings cannot have been so far north as the Udayagiri Hille, near which 
= existed the chief seat of the Jain king Khiravéio. 
7 Kalinga is said to be a district in the country ruled over by Saktivarma, who had his 
—e 
| 


chief seat of government at Pishtapura (Pitahpur).!2 Qn paleographical grounds, these 
plates may be assigned to a little before or after the conquest of Kalinga by Samudragupta. 
The king calls himself ‘ Visishtiputra’ and‘ Migadhi', It appears therefore that be was a 
descendant of Chandra Sitdkarni who was also a Vasishtiputra. He was consequently 
an Andhra king, who from his capital at Pitahpur ruled over the Kalinga country, In the 
same plates the village Rikaluva is mentioned as being im the Kalinga Vishaya. It has 
been identificd with Ragély,a village on the road from the ratlway-station to Chicacole 
(83° 67' 30° N, and 18° 20’ 48" E., Indian Affas, No. 108), and lying to the north of the 
Nagivali. This clearly proves that the country of Kalinga lay to the north of that river. 
Samudragupta is said to have defeated Swamidatia, the king of Pishtapura and 
Mahendragiri Kottura.'4 The original line concerned with this point runs thus :— 
“itaren aeacis faqs Agari STs STATA”. In the whole praéasi, as in this line, 
the name of the king is mentioned immediately after the name of his kingdom. 
So the translators were mistaken and said Mahendra was the king of the country belonging 
to Pishtapura ; and Swamidatta was the king of the country related to 'Kottura on the 
hill.” In the revised edition of hia Barly History of India, V. A. Smith says (p. 284) thot 
“Samudragupta vanquished the chieftain who beld Pishtapura, the ancient capital of 
Kalinga, now Pithapuram in the Godavari district, as well as the hill forts of Mahendragiri 
: and Kottura.”” In @ foot-note Kottura is identified with Kottoor of Indian Atlas No. LO8, 
which lies twelve miles south-south-eaat from Mahendragiri. This interpretation is self-contra- 
dictory in two points. Kottira is ealled “a hill fort:"" but the village of Kottoor identified 
with it ia on the sea coast and cannot bea hillfort. The compound ‘Mahendragiri Kauttu- 
raka', ia not a dvandra, because ‘ Mahendragiri ’ is an adjective and ‘Kauttura’ is « noun, 
The termination of the compound does not show its dual nature. As a compound the term 
means ‘of Kottura connected with Mahendragiri.’ Tho mountain Mahendra was olwaya 
the chief landmark for Kalinga. Therefore by ‘Mahendragiri Kottura’ is meant 
Kalinga, snd Kottura near Mahendragiri waa its chief town. The whole linc menns 
“Swamidatta (the ruler) of the country which has Pishtepura (for ita capital), and also of 
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12 Op, Uit., Hatagunpha Caves, ta) Ep. a vol, 2 u No, 1. 
14 Allahabad Posthomous Pillar Inscription : Corpus, 
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‘the country which has Kottura near Mahendragiri (for its capital).” So the two kingdoms 
Paishtapuraka and Kalinga were, at the time of Samudragupta’s invasion, under one 
king, From this it appears that Ragolu plates of Saktivarma belonged to Samudragupta’s 
times, 
The conquests described in the Reghuvamséa seem to have had their source in the con. 
quests of Samudragupta. 
seer: stemiae Tay || Re |) 
asad Feaed ate diel aged | | 
aae Teresa aaa aH Aiea: 11 38 II ¢ 
SARE Slee eT qatar :|’ 18 i. 
“ He crossed the river Kapisa with his army on a bridge made of hia elephants, and , 
being shown the way by the princes of Utkala, bent his course towards Kalinga, He encamped ¥, 
with all the unbearable influence of his military glory, on the peak of the Mahendra mountain, 
like unto the elephant driver, who plungea deep his gonding rod on the head of an elephant Ae 


that does not mind the pain. The prince of Kalinga who came to fight-with a large number 
of elephants received him with o shower of arrows,’"!® The prince of Kalings is said to have 
come and attacked king Raghu, who had already occupied the heights of Mahendra. If 
be had been residing at Kottura, the chief town of Kalinga, he would have been ready at 
Mahendra to receive the conqueror. He must have been far away at Pishtapura, his chief 
tesidence, when he heard of the approach of the invader, and would have come to fight 
him, Consider the difficulties of conveying an army composed of elephants and archers 
from Pitahpur to the Mahendra mountain in those carly days, when there were no good 
roads. Even in Aatha Sdrit Sagar, king Vatsa is anid to have occupied Mahendra first and 
then subdued the Kalingas.'’ All these show that Kalinga was for some time in the fourth 
-eentury of our era under the domination of the king of Pishtapura, but it was kept separate 
with its own metropolis and its own institutions. Before and after this period the kingdom 
of Kalinga was free and independent under its own native rulers. 
There is evidence to prove that the Kalinga kingdom extended southward as far as 
‘Mahendra and Kottur during the century preceding the Christian era. 
ee Ads 4 dear aeneahrenriatea tl’ “made (erected) pillars in Patalaka, 
Chétaka and Vaiduryagarbha.” Vaiduryagarbha and the others were thought to 
be parts of the caves. If this is right, then there was no need to erect pillars. Here eqean. 
means triumphal pillars. So the above names are not those of caves, but of territories. 
‘Waiduryagarbha is the modern Vidarbha. Chétaka is the Svétaka of the grants of Prithivi- 
varma Deva,'? Samanta Varma,?° and Indravarma,?* which is spoken of an ‘ SyétakAdhish- 
hans.’ This ‘Svétaka' by metathesis became ‘Sikati’ or ‘Chikati,’ a small samindari 
in the Ganjam district, extending as far as Biravato the south, The Kottur of Samudra- 
gupta’s times lics very near Biruva. There is no doubt therefore that the southern boundary 
-of the Kalings of Khéravala extended as far as Baruva. 
Tt has already been pointed out that the chief centre of Khiravila’s ndministration 
was not far from the Udayagiri hills, on which his inscription exists. Kalinga, being conquered 


18 Raghueamed, Canto IV, 16 Bandharkar’s translation. 

WW Kathd Sdrit Sdgar, lambaka 3, turnngu &, 

1s Udayagiri Ins., line 15, 18 «Ep, Irut., vol. IV, No, 26, 

40 Bp, Ind., vol, XV, No. 14, 21 Ep. Report, 1018, App, A, No. 9, 
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bry Vas was goveried through «a viceroy till only u few yeurs before the accession 
of Khéravéla, The Viceregal seat of Kalinga must have been either at Kalinganagara 
itself, or in the near vicinity. Indeed it was strategically necessary for the conqueror to 
locate his government cither in the ¢apital or in its immediate neighbourhood, I shall reserve 


the identification of Tosali for a future occasion, and take up now the extent of Kalinga, 


The three kingdoms of Anga, Vanga and Kalinga are said to have been founded by 
three princes of those names whd were the sons of king Bali. Angas descended from Anga ; 
from Vanga came the Vangas, ond the KAlingSs came from the prince Kalinga,™ Anga is 
identified with Bhagalpore and Vanga with the modern Bengal. Kalinga must be south 
of Bengal, but where it begins inthe north requires atudy. Let us look at the evidence, 

King Baghu 1s said to have crossed the river Kapisa after he had conquered the Vangas 
Being shown the way by the Utkalas, he entered Kalinga and encamped on the Mahendra 
hill. Lassen identifies the river Kapisa with Subarnarékha, but Mr. Pargiter proves it to be 
the Kansi which flows through Midnapur.** King Vatea is snid to have defeated the van 
and planted a triumphal pillar on the shores of the eastern sea. Then the Kalingns 
and paid tribute to him when he had reached the Mahéndra mountain. aa 

In the Mahdébharaia, Yudhishiira is said to have reached the sea where the Ganges 
enters it with five mouths and thence te have proceeded to Kalinga along the const. 

aane AA ARTA Fa A TT! 
aat Pala aa SH Gara ti 
aaeaga aiet Sara Faas: | 
grad taigat fit: sterreaiqatta |i 
stag: || wat wert: eieaa aa daw adf | 
aaa aah Zary TEMAeT Hl 
agenaa:|| aat aac Sf Tews ste sar | 
aadia wear arrat aft Pr 1i-5 

The river Vaitarani is the Baitrani in the north of Orizea, 

The Utkalis mentioned in the Raghuvamdéa are not spoken of in the edicts of Adoka, 
nor in the inscriptions of Khiravela, Kalinga was then spoken of os one kingdom. But in 
times subsequent to those of Magadha supremacy, the country of Kalinga, owing either to 





racial differences or to the rise of the dormant tribes, must have been divided into KaurAlaka,. 


Mahikintiraka and Mahendragiri—ihe Kautturaka of the Allahabad Pillar insoription, 
ot the Udra, Konyodha and Kalinga of Hiuen-Tsiang. Ut-kala is only a contraction of 
Uttara-Kalinga, which means northern Kalinga, When the northern part of Kalinga, 
which is adjacent to the kingdoms of Northern Indias, associated with the north, the indigent 
Deavidian tribes, auch as the Kuts and the Savaria, combined with the immigrant peoples 
from the south (Dramilis) and associated the southern part with Southern India, So 
the northern peoples became known as the people of Northern Kalinga, or Uttara-Kalingas 
or Ut-Kalis, while the southern inhabitants were called Kalingls. When this separation 
was brought about cannot be precisely stated, but it must have happened in the time that 
intervened between Khiravéla's time and Samudragupta’s invasion—o period of oblivion 
in the history of the eastern part of the Gangetic valley, It is clear, however, that Kalinga 
lay immediately to the south of Bengal, which then formed a part of the kingdom of Adoka, 
(To be confinued,) 

23 Mahdbhdraja, Adi Parva, canto Machehi Pu  Fiahi : 

Se Negrete ier mehehi Purdea, Adydya 69; Fiehaw Purdeo, by 


3) «FASB, vol. LKVI, part T, No. 2 (1997). 34 Kathd Sdrit Sdgar, wapt 
hy Mahdbhdraies Vana Parva. . joe 
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DECLENSION OF THE NOUN UN THE RAMAYAN OF TULSIDAS. 
By BABU RAM SAKSENA, 4A. 

$1. Nouns in Sanskrit have three genders, three numbers and eight cases, and the 
bases end aither in consonants or in vowels, Cage-relations are expressed by adding various 
terminations to the bases. The system of declension in Sanskrit, thus, was very rigid and 
eomplicated, A noun could express every thing about itself without invoking the aid of 
other words in a sentence or of word-order, ¢.7., pulrah is of masculine gender, singular 
number aod nominative case. 

Noung in Modern Awadhi! have two genders, the neuter being lost, two numbers, the 
dual having disappeared, and only two cases, the direct and the oblique. The oblique is 
employed only for the plural number ; so there is only one case—the direct—for the singular, 
Case-ralations are expressed not by adding terminations to the bases but by using various 
post-positions after the two oases. The bases end either in consonants orin vowels, The 
system of declension, thus, in Modern Awadhi is very floxible and much simpler than that 
ol the parent-langcage. For example : pif can be used both as a singular noun and o plural, 
and, with a post-position, to denote any case-relation. 

Medimval literature shows a stepping-stone to the modern language. The dual and the 
dative were dying ont by the time of the literary Prakrite, The Apabhraméa stage created 
further confnsion and case-relations could be distinguished only by minor vowel-modificationa 
and the use of nasalisation. 

§ 2. The new system was not completely established by the time of Tulsidis. The 
noun in the RimAyan? has two oases : direct and oblique. The oblique has two forms—one 
for the singular and the other for the plural. Post-positions are not generally employed 
and the simple direct or oblique is used. This creates a certain confusion and difficulty in 
anderstanding the meaning. Inthe AranyakAnda there ore $31 such nouns aa require poat- 
positions after them according to the practice of Modern Awadhi, but of these, post-posi- 
tions are employed only after 215 nouns, t.¢,, with a little more than 25 per cent, 

§ 8. Bases usually end ina (¢.g,, mahura, tana), d (e.¢., déhd, batiyd), i (e.¢., hart, rahani), 
f (eg. hadat, kahdni), w (¢.g., gharu, bit), ar ti (e.g., ndii, burt dit), Of these the nouns in @ 
are veryfew. Afew nouns used inthe Ramiyan end in é but all these are probably borrow ngs 
from the Braj Bhish&, %.2., hid (Aw. hiyd), ofrd (Aw. cérd). 

Use of the Direct, 

§ 4. Inthe singular the direct is used— 

(2) without post-positions as— 

(1) the subject ,v.g., jdda ldgd (I, 386)%, bhikha butdi (1. 2450); mukhiyd edhiyé (LL. 316), 
muruchd gat (IT, 43)5 girtrdd dyé ([. 102a), kudri rijhad ([. 131) pdohadf phirt (1, 153); khara- 
bharu pard (LE. 83h). 

(2) inanimate direct object, e.g, JO bakkdna karahi (I, 14), odeu odird Ui (1, 8026), 


bharata kahduti kaki (11, 205d), rama bibddt rhea (L. 23d), dhruva hail pden (1, 250) 


I Vide L.8.%,, vol, Vi and Lakhinpurt—aA Dialect of Modern AwadM—JASB., XVIII (N. 5.) No.5, 
2 This paper is based on ao detailed atudy of tha first two chapters, tho Balakinda and the 
Ayédhyiikiiode of the Admdyan and a more gonoral study of the rest. The oonclusiona do not ocem ts 


\ be upaet by the genoral atudy, 


f The references are to the Rdmacarttamdnass edited by five mambera of the Niguriprachirini Sabha 
ancl published by the Indian Preas, Allahabad, in 1915. It is decidedly the moat muthoritative edition 
of the Kdmdyan, available. The Roman figure denotes the Kdaga, eg, L denotes fidjakiada, the 
Arubie figure denotes the number of the déhd and tho lotters, a, b,c, &e., denote the number of the 
line after wddhd. Thus 38) denotes the second line after the 36th déhd, | 
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Note.—If£ the direct case is used as an animate object it is eooealls followed by a Sure 
position, e.g., upardhita kaha hari (I. 168d), but also mérasi gai (II, 35h). 

(3) instrumental case, e.g., bhdya ndma japata (1. 27a), sipi saménd (1. 10h), saha 
sékhi (I. 3d), sarisa kapdst (1. le). 

(4) genitive case, 2.g., mukuid-chabi (I. 10a), tala-rakhavéré (1. 37a). 

(5) locative case, e.g., ura dhdma karau (1. 38), nist nida part (1. 36h), batachah? batzhi 
(I. 512). 

(6) -vocative case, e.g., bhaiyd (I. 290d), bhdi (1. 7m). 

(6) With post-positions, e.g., wpardhita kaha hari (1. 168d); bardia lagana tz dt 
(I. 3089) ; bhagaianha hiia ligi (I. 12e); bhaga t# tulast bhayé (I. 26); ghdya mahi (II. 34¢), 

dara para (1. 29). 

3 5. In the plural the direct is used without post-positions as— 

(1) the subject, e.g., bdjana bdjé (1. 90h), lavd lukdné (I. 267c), larikint df (I. 354h), 
nit asisahi (1. 319), 

(2) inanimate direct object, e.g., tinha sisa ndyé (1. 92e), tinha khambhd biracé (1. 286A), 
bahu dhanuht tori (1. 270g). 

Note.—The direct without any post-positions is sometimes, though rarely, used as an 
animate direct object also, e.g., bharata sdhani bolayé (I. 297c), quhu padharé boldi (II, 89e). 

(3) instrumental case but rarely, e.g., anéka bhatt gdyé (1. 329). 

(4) genitive case but exceptionally, e.g., kamaripa khala jinisa anéka (I. 175g). 

(5) locative case but exceptionally, ¢.g., séhata pura caht pasa (1, 212). 

Use of the Oblique Singular. 

§ 6. The oblique singular is used— 

(a) without post-positions as— 

(1) animate direct object, e.g., hamsaht baka hasahz (1. 8b), sakhahé nthdri (I. 170a), 
simna badhuhi jimi sasaka siydra (11. 669). 

Note.—This case is sometimes, though rarely, used as an inanimate direct object also, 
e.g., banahi gayé (11. 165e), cf. Modern Awadhi bajdrai gayé ; sukhahi anubhavahi (1. 21). 

(2) instrumental case, e.g., mat carita safichépaht kahd (1.1029), & Gvaht ehi ndté 
(I. 221h), citéré citrita (1, 212¢). 

(3) dative case, e.g., ahéré phirata (1. 158f), céraht rdti na bhdvd (II. 10g), pitahi 
mata bhava (1. 725), jamunahi kinha prandma (11. 111a), bhusundtht dinhaé (I, 29d). 

(4) genitive case, e.g., nppaht bilapata (IL. 36¢) 

(5) locative case, e.g., gunahi manu rdtd (1, 6a), baba@raht phala ldgahi (1, 954), maike 
sasuré sakala sukha (11, 96), dudré gayeu (IL. 38d) ; ef. the remains of the oblique in é in some 
words of Modern Awadhi, sapné, mathé, dudré, jaré, etc. 

(b) with post-positions, e.g., nahdruhi lagi (Il. 35h). 

Use of the Oblique Plural. 

§ 7. The oblique plural is used— 

(2) without post-positions as— 

(1) the subject of past indicative verb (based on ancient perfect participle), e.g., surana 
astuls kinht (1. 82h), nayananhi nirakhé (11. 209), muninha Mrati gdi (1. 127), ddsinha dikhé 
(II. 147c) ; ef. the same use of the oblique in Modern Awadhi. 

(2) animate direct Shines e.g., saghanhi ramasanmukha ké karata (I, 3251), bdghint 
mrginha citava (Il, 50a). 

(3) instrumental case, 0.g., nija nia mukhani kaht nija hont (I. 2c). 
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(4) dative case, e.g., nagara sévakana saipi (II. 187), kabinha karat parandmé (1. 134d), 
munt bhdinha asisa dinhi (1. 236c). 

(5) genitive case, e.g., bhagatanha hata lagi (I. 12e), sacétanha karani (1. 84c), tarubaranha 
madhya (Il. 236c). 

(6) locative case,e.g., jhalakd jhalakata pdyanha kaisé (IL. 203a), janaka pidhana 
bai tharé (I, 3270). . 

(b) with post-positions, e.g., loganha-pahi jdu (1.239h) kandaranhi mahai (I, 837), atana 
para (I. 346d). 

Animate and Inanimate Object. 

§ 8. There is a tendency in the language of the Ramayan to use the simple direct as 
the inanimate object andthe oblique or the direct followed by a post-position as the animate 
object (vide examples of the direct object above). This tendency is found in Modern 
Awadhi also. 

The reason of this tendency seems to be that an animate object may also generally be 
used as the subject which is put in the direct case, while an inanimate object cannot so generally 
be the subject. Hence the necessity of distinction in the former arises and, therefore, 
the object is distinguished from the subject by a change of case or by the use of post-posi- 
tions after one of them. 

Form of the Oblique Singular. 

§ 9. The oblique singular generally ends in -hi or - hi, e.g., saraga : saragahi or saragahi | 
katha: kathaht or kathaht ; sandhi: sandhihi or sandhiht ; bhdi: bhdihi or bhdihi : madhu: 
madhuhi or madhuht ; badhi : badhuhi or badhuhi. 

Note.—The final long vowel (e.g., in kath, bhdt, badhd) at the end of a base is shortened 
before the termination -hi or -hi. 

An alternative oblique case for the masculine bases ending in a or @ ends in -é, the final 
vowel being dropped, e.g., *bita: bité, *sapana: sapané, *cilérd : citéré, *pdland: pdlané, 

Porm of the Oblique Plural. 

§ 10. The oblique plural generally ends in -na, -nha, -nha, -nt, -nhi or -nhi, the final 
vowel of a base being shortened if it ends in along vowel, e.g., sura; surana, léga : léganha, 
gana: gananha, dsrama: dsramani, satha: sathanhi or sathanhi, khambhd : khambhanha, 
savati : savatina, kubart: kubarinha, badht : badhunha, naa: nduna. | 

Other Forms. 

§ 11. Nouns in -@ and -@ have a plural form in -é, which is used either as a subject 
or object, e.g., cérd : céré, pakavdna : pakavdné ; as a subject, e.g., pakavdné bharé (I. 3045) 
panavaré parana lagé (I. 327h), badhdyé héna lagé (1. 295c), calaht na ghéré (11. 142e); as ao 
object, e.g., lakhighdré (Il. 1469), isa karavareé saré (1. 356a), nrpa magané zéré (1. 339a). 

Some nouns in -@ which denote inanimate things form their plural by adding -t to them 
the resulting form being used either as a subject or an object, €.2., @sisa : asisat, Shatiha | 
bhatihat, bdta : bdtat, satha : satihat ; as a subject, e.g., bhauhat kusila bhat (I. 251k); as an 


object, e.g., duhtt bhai asisat pdi (I. 307f). 


Note.—Some purely Sanskrit forms are used in the Ramayan, e.g., sukhéna. The 
distinctly loan-words and have little to do with the general language of the Ramfyan eG 
History of the Forms. 

The Direct. 
§ 12. By the time of the literary Prakritsall bases became vocalie owing t the falling 
off of finalconsonants. Then followed the loss inthe quantity of final vowels, Hee aS 
with the loss of inter-vocalic consonants resulted in the ancient system being entirely 
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confused by the time of Tulsidis, Inthe Rimiiyan we find only vooalic bases. The direct 
case isthe result of the ancient nominative-accusative : pita is the representative ot gaitvaiks 
pulran or of putral : putrdn. 

Nouns in -a, -1 and-u come from ancient bases in -a, “4, A =e! aad ome “a 
about owing to the loss of final consonants and vowels, while nouns in -d, -¢ and -a Sonis d 
from the ancient bases in -a, -7, and- enlarged by means ofthe suffix ka or kd to -aka, 
-ikd, ~uke, oto., and result from the loss of inter-yooalic & and subsequent contraction 
of yowels, 

318. The direct case in -a(néha, nid) comes fromtwo different: sources—the an cipnt ~ 
singular nominative-accusative and the ancient plural nominatiye-accnsative. The various 
stages of néAa are sndhd-sndham ; niho-néham : ného-atham 7 néhu-nthd : acho and anthAl. > 
anéhdn : ndhi—néhd ; néha, | - 

That the nouns in -¢ come from two different sources, singular and plural, is clearly 
shown by the fact that a large number of the masculine nouns in -2 have an alternative 
form in -u (rma or rdmu, pila or pilin, ntha or néhu) which cannot be usedin the plural. 








(1) ancient nouns in -4, eg, pura : pita, kdrya : baja, pakpa : pikha, albvara ; abhara, 
krédha + bike ; 

(2) ancient nouns in -4 which are mostly feminine, e.g, dirnd ; dia, varaydtrd » 
bardia, nudri; nida, or | | 

(3) are borrowings (including tatsamas), e.g, jahdja, sthiba, bakhastea, saraga, kabitta. 

$15. Bases in -@ are generally masculine though a number of feminine bases (invari= 
ably loan-words) are also found. They come from— 

(1) ancient -@ bases enlarged to -aka (through -az: .d), eg., Make : kird, "dodhaka ¢ 
daha ; or 

(2) are borrowings (including tatsamas), e.g.) ted, muruchd, bidhatd, argajd, pirdja, 

$16, Bases in -+ which are mostly feminine come from— 

(1) sucient -f bases, e.g., sarasvati : sarasai, palirt : pati, kumdri + kudri : 

(2) Migadhi ending -é, e.., milani, rahani, shavani ; or 

(3) are borrowings from Sanskrit and other languages, o.g., ldechi, bhagali, cakkavai, 
updi, sahdi, di, khabari. 

$17. Bages in-f which are generally feminine and seldom masouline come from— 

(1) ancient -ikd and -ika bases, .g., cakrikd : cdkt, darika : adel, -tdlike ; tari, rajaikd » 
rani, wtécika : bicht ; *quaika s gunt, *mdalika : mill, *sddhanika + edhani : or 

(2) are borrowings, c.g., dibdd, 

$18. Bases in -u are mostly masculine and 
(1) represent the penultimate stage of ancient nouns in -a, ‘8 manu, déhu, chohu, 


= 





ldhu, or | 
(2) are borrowings from Sanskrit and other languages, e.g., bau, madhu, séru, bagu 





§ 19. Bases in .@ are very few and aro wither ancient colarged bases, ¢.g;, na or 
are loan-words from Sanskrit and other languages, og, boda. 
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5 20. Bases which ended in short vowels in-the language of the Ramiyan have becoaniwe 
consonantic in Modern Awadhi owing to the loss of the final short vowel, o.g., piltas pitt, 
Phala: phal; Oipats; bipat, séru; sér. When the pronunciation is slack, however, «,‘ 
and “are heard after the last consonant, which connect the forme with their parents. Basra 
in long vowel#, however, seem to subsist intact, e.g, déhd. hind, chat, chdhi. ndd, 

The Oblique Cige. 
§ 21. Cases which express concrete relations have a tendency to disappear in all Indo- 


European languages.4 Use of alternative cases appears in Sanskrit literature as early ag 


some of the earliest Brahmanpas. At the Prakrit stage some cases and case-forms entirely 
die out and by the time of Apabhraméa case-relations become still more confused. By the 
time of Tulsidiis there was established one general case—the oblique—which answered 
for all conerete or indirect cases. The direct case, with the aid of post-positions, also 
sometimes expressed these relations. 

Oblique Singular, 

$22, The oblique singular of the Ramdiyan which ends in -Ai or Az goce baok to the 
instrumental plural and is based on the Apabhraméa tormination ‘hin, e.g. gnittahin.® 
Nasalisation is very unstable in Indian languages, m becomes * and finally disappears, 
This -him goca back to the Sanskrit termination -bhis of the instrumental plural. 

The alternative oblique singular in -é also seems to be based on the ancient instrumenta| 
plural, though on the alternative form in-aih (pufraih). This alternative was mostly applied 
to bases in -a, the predeccasora of the masculine bases of the Ramiyan in -a and -, 

The instrumental tends to be confounded very early with the dative," the ablative? 
the genitive,? and the locative,’ 

The post-positions féra, féri, herd, based on fdrya or sonic such ward!9 and ligt (Sans- 
krit, fagyité) which are generally used after the oblique, can be used hoth with the genitive 
and the instrumental, 

§ 23, An objection which may be put forward against this derivation of the oblique 
singular, is that a ploral form has been invoked for tracing the development of the singular. 
It should, however, be noted that by the time of the Rimayan the whole ancient system 
was in pieces and quite a new system was evolved from the remains of the ancient, More 
over, the instrumental singular (put?) was liable to be confused with the nominative (prtlw) 
and the locative (pulfi), ao recourse waa had to some -Ad form to make the general oblique, 

§ 24. The development of the pronouns im Prakrit" generally leads to the same 
conclusion, ¢.g., mai< Prakrit mae ((instrumental singular), tui < Prakrit twé (fnstrumental 
singular), Aamahi < amAéhin (instrumental plural), fumAahi < tumhéhin, (instrumental 


plural), fehi (oblique singular) < (24m (instrumental phiral), ih: (oblique singular) < ldhim. , 


(instrumental plural), kehi <. kehim, kiki < kdhim. 

§ 25. The oblique singular may also be derived from Apabhraméa loontive singular 
(puttahi), in whiohoase there would be no need of having recourse to the plural, but the 
general development of the pronouns docs not agree with this derivation, 


4 Vide Dr, Bloch, La Formation de la Langue Marathe, 1020, (referred to in this paper aimply as 
Dr. Bloch), p. 161,59 1835, | 
& Vide Woolnor, Infroduction fo Prakril, p. 67, 
& “ adisfovyovahdrd ddgah praydy caturthyarthé irtiyd " —The Vadrtika Commentary on Panini. 
T Pagini's Asfddhydyl, T1, 3. 25, IL 3. 32, IL 3, 03, TL 3, 35, 
® Jtid., IL 2 27, IL 3. 69, I. 3. 71, Of, 2. 72. * Ibid, TY, 3 44, 1 8 4s. 
10 Fide Woolner, Introduction to Prakril, p. 236, It {hid pp. 38-40, 
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The alternative proposal!® of Dr. Bloch of deriving this case from the dative singular 
does not suit the case in the Ramayan, though it quite suits Marathi; dévdya becomes 
Marathi dévd (through dévda), but could not become dévahi or even dévai. 

$ 26. Dr, Bloch thinks! that the 4 of the Apabhraméa was not a sound actually pro- 
nounced at the time but only inserted as a method of transcription. But from thefrequency 
with which the aspiration between two vowels occurs in the Ramfyan it is hard to believe 
that it does not represent a true sound of the time. Besides, the survivalof inter-vocalic h 
in some words of Modern Awadhi does not warrant Dr. Bloch’s proposition. 

$27. Concrete case-relations are expressed in two different ways in the Ramayan, at 
least as regards the singular, viz. :— 

(a) by using post-positions after the direct case, and 

(b) by using the oblique simple or followed by post-positions. 

Modern Awadhi has generally adopted the first course and has mostly lost the singular 
oblique. Traces of it, however, are still found in such forms as gharai, bajdrai ; mathé, sapné. 

Oblique Plural. 

§ 28. The oblique plural is based on the ancient genitive plural (Prakrit, pultanam). 
The genitive has been a very common alternative case for the dative, locative and instru- 
mental, and is often confounded in form with the ablative since early Indo-Aryan times. 
It is at the basis of the oblique plural of all the Indo-Aryan languages.'4 

§ 29. One objection to this derivation of the oblique plural is that the n of termina- 
+ions survives in modern languages only as a simple nasalisation, e.g., Marathi dévém < 
Sanskrit dévdném, Hindustint ghérd < Sanskrit ghétakdndm, Braj. ghorati, Rajasthani 





ghér or ghéd@ <: Sanskrit ghétakdndm, and not as a full sound. But the full » sound does 


survive in the oblique of some Indo-Aryan languages, e-g., in KAésmiri'® dative plural 
tstiran, guren, malan, in Sindhi'*, e.g., ddéhan‘, and in Singhalese, 

An alternative suggestion for the derivation of this case is that some such noun as jana 
might have been affixed to the nouns to form the plural, and the -naofthe Ramayan may 
be its remains (cf. Bengali gd@ch-sakal'? where sakal is added toform the plural). But this 
derivation is not possible, since here we are seeking the derivation of an oblique case and the 
Oblique of jana would never give na at the end (ef. Bhili,!8 bapdné, plural dative, and 
bapand, plural genitive). If it were a direct case the derivation would be possible. 

§ 30. Besides -na, the oblique plural ends in -nha, -ni and -nhi also. A and hi seem 
to have been added to it on the model of the oblique singular. 

§ 31. Modern Awadhi, while it has lost the oblique singular, has retained the oblique 
plural, The aspiration which was added to it has been quite lost, sothat the modern oblique 

plural ends in -na or -ni simply. 
Other Forms. 

§ 32. The nominative-accusative plural in -2 (céré, bandanavdré) seems to go back to 
the Prakrit accusative ending -é1°, which sometimes replaced the regular Sanskrit ending -dn 
(putté), This form has been lost in most of the words of Modern Awadhi, being replaced by 
the direct. 

§ 83. The forms astsat, bhauhat, etc., seem to have been based on the accusative 
plural termination -dni of the neuter : *vattdi : batai, These forms subsist in Modern Awadhi, 
thongh their nasalisation has been lost, e.g., bdtat: batai; kitdbai, bhathas. 


12 Vide Dr. Bloch, pp. 182-183. 18 Ibid., pp. 31, 182. 
14 Jbid., pp. 181-82. 15 Vide L.S.1., VII, part I, p. 271. 
16 Ibid., VITI, part I, p. 25. 17. Ibid., V, part I, p. 34. 


18 J%id., IX, part III, p. 12. 19 Vide Woolner, Introduction to Prakrit, p, 32. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PALLAVAS. 
By MUDALIYAR C. RASANAYAGAM. 

Ta#® origin of the dynasty of the Pallavas and that of their name has been a aubject of 
controversy for a long time, and the attempts made to throw light on it have not made the 
mystery less impenstrable. That the Pallavas became a great power in South India in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, and that they contributed a great deal to the growth first of 
Buddhism and then of Hinduism, and to South Indian architectore and sculpture, are well 
known. But we have still to find out who they were and whence they came. 

De. Vincent A. Smith in the first edition of his Barly History of India, said that the 
origin of the Pallava clan or tribe, which supplied royal familiea to Kafichi, Vengi and 
Pulakkada, was obscure, and that the name appeared to be another form of Pahlava, This 
was the name of a foreign clan or tribe frequently mentioned in inscriptions and Sanskrit 
literature, and Dr. Smith thought that it was derived ultimately from the name for the ‘ Par- 
thians.” His supporters believed that this nomadic tribe of Parthians, Pahlavas, or Pallavas 
passed through India from the north to the south without leaving a trace of their long 
journey, just as if they had marched along a highway, and finally halted at Kafichipuram, 
defeated the uncivilized tribes living there, built a great city and ruled over them. The 
improbability of this story, notwithstanding the attempt on the part of some to determine 
the date of the supposed Parthian invasion and the Pallava immigration to the south, appears 
to have been clearly proved by Dr. Fleet. In a note to the Indian Antiquary,! Mr. J. Bar- 
gess said that the Pallava theory of Dr. Vincent Smith could not be accepted and that Dr, 
Fleet had disposed of it by pointing out that it was based partly on a mistranslation. ‘The 
Pallava mystery then became so much more mysterious that Dr. Vincent Smith in the second 
edition of the same work, published in 1908, changed his opinion and said that, though Dr, 
Fleet and other writers were disposed to favour the view that Pallavas and Pahlavas wert 
identical, and that the Pallava dynasty of Kafichi should be considered of Persian origin, 
yet recent research did not support this hypothesis, and that it seemed more likely that the 
Pallavas were a tribe, olan or caste, which was formed in the northern part of the Madras 
Presidenosy, possibly in the Vengi country. He also added, perhaps to throw a doubt on 
his own suggestion and to seek for the Pallava origin still further south, that the Vellilas, 
Kailas and Pallis of South India claimed to be connected with them.? For eleven more 
years no satisfactory explanations were offered, and in The Oxford History af India published 
in 1919, Dr. Smith was constrained to admit that the Pallavas constituted one of the 
raysteries of Indian history, and that there was every reason to believe that future historians 
would be able to give a fairly complete narrative of the doings of the Pallava kings and lay 
open the secret of their origin and their connections, 

Mr, G. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Professor of the Pondicherry College, whose knowledge of 
Indian antiquities and allied subjects is profound, and who has done most to work out 
# rational history of the Pallavas from the earliest times to the docline of their power, from 
the available data of inscriptions and copper plates, accepted the challenge thrown out by 
Dr. Smith. In his book on The Ancient History of the Deccan, published in 1920, he pro- 
coeds to give a plausible account of the origin of this elusive tribo. He takes the family 
tradition, given in the Vélirpijayam plates, that the firat member of the family who 
became king ‘ acquired all the emblems of Royalty on marrying the daughter of the Lord of 
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Serpents—evidently a Naga princess 3, as his basis, and tries to prove a Pahlava-Niga 
alliance that enabled the Pallavas to inherit tho Kaichi throne, With painstaking care he 
first, brings together the Sitavihanas, the Chutu Nigas, the Wastern Kshatrapas, the 
Mahirathis, etc,, under a chronological arrangement before turning to the matter of the 
Pallava-Niga alliance. But although this throwa a flood of light on the obscures history 
of the Deccan during that early period, it does not in any way satisfy the reader. It leaves 
him to surmise that a Pahlava niinister of the Western Kshatrapas reigning at Aparinte 
married the daughter of Siva-Skanda-Niga-Sitakarni and inherited the throne of KaAtichi, 
If the Pahlava minister or his son had made such an alliance and had, by some process not 
clearly explained, inherited the throne of Kifichi, the statement in the Vélorpilayam plates 


would be verified. And ss the Pahlavas were of Parthian origin, the older theory too would hava 


been established. Thus the pious hope of Dr. Vincent Smith that the home of the Pallavas 
might be found somewhere further south still remains unfulfilled. ‘The Niga dynasty, of 
course, was easily found by M. Dubreuil in the contemporaneous Chutu Niigas, who were 
fortunately succeeded by the Pallavas; but he had still to show that ono of their kings was 
the ruler of a larger tract of land than waa under the authority of the Chutus, If an alliance 
of the Chutu Nagas with the SitayAhanas could be established, a Sitavahana king would 
answer the purpose. Such a king in the person of Siva-Skanda-Naga-Sitakarni, who 
belonged to a dynasty of Andhra-cum-Chutu-cum-Mahirathi, and in whose veing ran Niga 
blood for two generations, was ready to hand, As certain coins with the legend Sri Pulu- 
miyi were found near Cuddalore, Skanda Niga is assumed to have been identical with Sri 
Pujuméyi and to have occupied the country of which KAfchi later became the capital. Tt 
is left to be inferred that this country was given as a dowry to his daughter, who married 
the Pahlava minister of the Western Kshatrapas or his son, Even supposing in the absence 
of any authorities, that the marriage did really take place, questions still arise whether the 
sovereignty of Siva-Skanda-Naga-Satakarni in the third century a.p., ever extended ao 
far aa to include Topdaimandalam, and whether there was no king of any other dynasty 
reigning at Kafichi at the time. There is no other authority than the finding of the ooins ; 
and that of course, without other evidence to support it, does not prove anything, just ag 
the finding of Greek and Roman coins in a place can never by itaelf prove that the place was 
under the sway of the Greeks or the Romans. 

All this unsatisfactory groping in the dark was duo to the ignorance of ancient Tatil 
Hterature under which Western scholars generally laboured, and partly also perhaps to their 
belief that no valuable historical information could be gathered from these works, ~But 
during the last decade or two there has beon an awakening that has placed all the hidden 
treasures of ancient Tamil literature before the public. Among these is the Manimékalai, 
a veritable mine of information to the antiquarian anid the historian, From the Manimdkalas 
one is able to gather that one Killi, who was also known as Vadiveérkilli, VenvérkilJi, Miven- 

kijli, Nedumudikijjiand Killi Valavan, the son and snoocasor of KarikAla the Great, way ths 
Chéla king reigning at Puhir or Kaveriptimpottinam, when that city was engulfed by the 
sea, and that he thereupon removed his capital to Uraiyir.* Aocording to the Chilappati- 
kéram, or the Epic of the Anklet, a sister work to the Mapimékalal, the Chéra king Sengute 
tuvan built a temple for the worship of Pattini, and at the consecration of the temple there 
Were present Gajabihu of Lanka, Iam Cheliyan of Madura and Killi of Uraiyir, who also 
built temples for the same deity in their own countries.© Gajabihu ruled in Ceylon from 

9 Report of Epigraphy, 1010-1911, 4 AManimékalai, Canto XXV, 11, 178—203, 

* OMilappatikiram, Conto XXX, 1), 1a. 104, 
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113 to 135 4.0.6 The destruction of Puhar was therefore a little before this. It is also 
’ said in the Manimékalai that while Killi was reigning at Uraiydr, his brother Ilamkilli or 
lamko was at Kafichi, and after him Killi’s son by a Naga princess, Tondaiman Ilantirayan, 
was installed at Kanchi.’ All these facts, taken from the Tamil Epics, were given by Prof. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar in a very valuable and instructive paper, published in the Indian 
Antiquary.8 But if he had dived deeper, he would have found more information throwing 
a great deal of light on the origin of the Pallavas. Tondaiman Ilantirayan was the son of 
Kalli by Pilivalai, the daughter of Valaivanan, the Naga king of Mani-pallavam. He was 
lost in a shipwreck on his way from Mani-pallavam to Puhar, but was afterwards found 
washed ashore coiled up in a fondai creeper, and he was therefore called Tondaiman Tlanti- 
rayan, Tondaiman, and also Tirayan, because he was washed ashore by the sea.2 The sove- 
reignty of Tondaimandalam, separated from Chélamandalam, was assigned to him by his father, 
and he was the first king of Tondaimandalam, which was so called after his name, with his 
capital at Kafichi. Killi is also alleged to have caused a grove and a tank to be made at 
Kaichi in imitation of those in the island of Mani-pallavam.!0 This tank was perhaps 
the one referred to in the Kasakudi plates as the tank of Tirayan.11 Tlantirayan was the 
first independent king who reigned at KAfichi, and the dynasty started by him was called 
the Pallava dynasty. He must have come to the throne about the third quarter of the 
second century 4.D. The destruction of Puhar and the consequent removal of the capital 
to Uraiyar before 150 4.D., is confirmed by Ptolemy, the Alexandrian geographer, who 
wrote his work about that time, as he calls Orthoura (Urantai or Uraiyar) the capital of the 
Chélas. As, perhaps, Ilantirayan’s Naga mother was not considered equal in rank to his 
father, his dynasty was not called by the usual patronymic, but was designated by his 
mother’s native place Mani-pallavam. Mani-pallavam has been identified as the Jaffna 
Peninsula, which was then an island; and to observers sailing up from India the island 
would have appeared just like a sprout or growth on the mainland of Lanka, and hence it 
was called * pallavam,’ which in Tamil means ‘a sprout’ or ‘the end of a bough.’ The 
name Mani-pallavam occurs only in the Manimékalai. The more ancient name of the island 
was Manipuram ; and the Sinhalese called it Mani-Nagadipa, as it was populated by the 
Nagas and governed by Naga kings.!* The prefix Mani appears to have been retained 
and the name pallavam added by the Tamils, as it appeared like a sprout springing from a 
mother tree. The later Pallavas called themselves by the birudas Buddhyankira, Nayan- 
kira, Tarunanktra and Lalitankira, with the Sanskrit ending ankira meaning ‘a sprout.’ 
The title Potharayar, adopted by the Pallava kings, is also derived from the Tamil word péttu, 
meaning “a sprout’ and synonymous with pallavam, These facts clearly show that they 
retained the memory of their origin and adopted titles bearing the same meaning as the 
Tamil word pallavam.'8 

In the Rayakétta plates,'* a Pallava king Skanda Sishya, supposed to have lived earlier 
than Vishnug6épa (330 a.D.), claims descent from Asvaddhiman, the Brahman warrior of 
the Mahabharata, through a Naga prince:s. The origin of Ilantirayan was either forgotten by 





6 Mahavansa, List of Kings, part 1; but Mr. Geiger gives 171-193 4.p. for Gajabahu. 
7 Perwmpdnar rupaqai, 1. 37. 

8 <Ante,, vol. XXXVIL Celebrities in Tamil Literature, p. 235. 

8 Perumpdndrrupadai, 11 : 31—37. 10 Manimékalai, Canto XXVIII, 11: 201—207, 
Ll South Indian Inscriptions, vol. II, No. 73, 

is JOBRAS.,, vol, XXVI, Nagadipa and Bu-ldhist Remains in Jaffna, 

13) Epigraphia Indicd, vol. VII, p. 145, la Ibid., vol. V, No. 8, 
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this FAG, or + with the purpose ‘of concealing the liatson of the Chile feng with the ‘Naga 


princess, this Puranio story was manufactured under Brahmanic influence and began - 


to he believed. The legend of Tantirayan as the originator of the Pallava dynasty was, 
however, referred to by Dr, Hultzch in his notes on the Rayakdjta plates. 16 

Thus it will be seen that the name Pallava had really its origin further south than 
imagined by Dr. Smith, and the name implied a ruling dynasty and not a tribe or clan. If 
the meaning of the word pallava, as represented later in the several titles adopted by the 
kings of that dynasty be admitted, the improbability of their connection with the Pahlavaa 
or the Parthians is quite plain, It is impossible to say whether there are any Vellalaa or 
Kallus in South India who claim relationship with the Pallavas, but the Pallis or the Palli- 
vilis claim to be the dessendants of the last Pallava kings, who were defeated and degraded 
hy the Chéjas, 


FLYING THROUGH THE AIR, 
Hy A. M. HOOART, 

Tak commonest miracle of Buddhist literature conaiata in fiving through the air, so 
much so ie the Pah.title araiant, * one who has attained the summiwm bonwm af relizions 
aspiration,’ ' ‘a saint,’ has given rise tothe Sinhalese verb yahalve—which means ‘ to disappear," 

‘to pass instantancously from one point to another.’? In fact flying through the air 
has become the test of a@raAaltahip. 

In Sanskrit literature standing in mid-air is a sign by which one can tell a god from a 
man, Sanskrit readers are familinr with that passage in the story of Nala (V. 22 pp.) whore 
Damayanti, st a loss how to distinguish her lover from the four gods who have nasumed his 


form, in her distress prays to them to reveal their divinity, They do so hy Appearing 


“aweatless, unwinking, crowned with fresh and dustless farlands.” “ Aseedan stabthalocanan 
hrsitasragrajohonan sthithin asprsalah keitima,” 

By the way thisis but another instance of how saints have assumed the attributes of goda, 
or, rather, to bs on the safe side, how both derive their attributes from a common souree. 

Why this insistence on the power to float inthe air? Why is it inade a test of divinity 
or sainthood ? It has rather been taken for granted that, given supernatural beings, they 
mat move in the regions of air Instead of trending the earth, Woe are so used to the iden 
that we think it perfectly natural, and forget that it only seems natural because we are go 
used to it. When we come to think of it, there is no reason why they should not walk as we 
do, swim in the sea, or burrow in the earth. If we are to make a beginning of explaining 
customs and belief: we must take nothing for granted, but must seck to explain everything, 
not by vague phrases such aa “ poetic fancy,” “primitive thought,” but by precise causes 
from which the custom or belief derivea with logical, one might almost sexy mathematical, 
necessity. 

The line of attack I propose is one which has already enabled us to win several minor 
advantages.4 Jt may or may not be snoocessful in this case, but I claim for it that at the 
least it ix a serious attempt to penctrate into the region of myth, and that it conforms to 
the standard T have set. 

18 Bpigraphia Indica, val. V, p. 50, 

1 The Pali Text Society's Pali-Einghal Dictionary. 


+ Rohateenavd : mama din metana innaednam me velied Jngalant? inga piuluvani. 
‘Chieftainshipin the Pacific’, Amer. Anthropologie, 1915, p. 631." The Common Sense of Myth’, 








ited, ia 307. "Folynesian Tombs,’ (bid., 1916, p. 456. ‘Myths in the Making,’ Folk.Lore, 192%, p. 57. 
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ae [ust asmy bass the fact that over alarge part of the old world kings are divine, thoy axe 
__ impersonations of gods, and as such have all the attributes of godhead, so that what is trac 
A of the god is trao of the king, and what is true of the king is true of the god. I have no heei- 
y tation in believing that all th= varieties of this doctrine, wherever they occur, are derived 
from the same original source, since the area they cover is continuous from West Africa to } 
Porn, and eyen, if it were not continuons, the doctrine itself is sufficiently strange and 
elaborate to warrant us in denying that it oan ever have sprung up independently in’ 
various parts of the world. | a, , 
Now, in.countries where the kings or pricst-kings are divine it sometimes happens that — 
the king is. never allowed to touch the ground, Instances are quoted by Sir James Frazer 
in his Golden Bough’ from countries both East and West of India ; among the Zapotecs ' 
of Mexico, in Japan, Siam, Persia, Uyanda, The case which gives us moat support comes 
oe from Tahiti, and I will therefore quote in full Ellis’ account in his Polynesian Researches (TIT, 
| ; 101f, 108, 114): “ Whether, like the sovereigns of the Sandwich Islands, they were supposed 
to derive their origin by lineal desoont from the gods, or not, their persons wore regarded as 
scarcely less sacred than the personifications ofthe deities . . .| The sovereign and his con. 
sortalways appearcd in public on men's shoulders, and travelled in this manner wherover they 
journeyedbyland . . . On these occasions (changes of mounts) their majestics nover suffered 
. theirfeettotouch the ground . . . The inauguration ceremony, answering to coronation among Fe 
other nations, cunsisted in girding the king with the maro ura, or sacred girdle, of red feathers . 
Which not only razed him to the highest varthly station, but identificd him with the gods, 
This tle pervaded the terms wed with reference to his whole establishment. His houses 
= were called clouds of heaven, the glare of the torches in his dwelling was denominated lightning. 
and when the people saw them in the evening as they passed near his abode, instead of saying 
the torches were burning in the palace, they would observe that the lightning was flashing 
in the clouds of heaven. When ho passed from one district to the other they always used the 
word mahulz, wiich signifies to fly, and henee they desoribed his journey by saying that the > 
king ‘was Hying from one district of the Island to another,’’ 
In ‘Tahiti then tt was literally true that gods were distinguished from ordinary men in ; 
that they never touched the ground, but that they flow where others walked, But the 
reason why the king-god did so was not the reason given by the people themselves ; they is 
enid that if he touched the ground that spot would have become sacred and could never 
more have been weed for profane purposes. This may have been a very good reason for 
keeping up the practice, but the other observaness 1 have quoted leave no doubt that its 
true origin if that the king of Tahiti, like the king of Egypt, of the Hittites, of Ceylon,® 
of various parts of India,’ of Japan, to name a few among many, was tlie sun-god himself r. 
or his son, and as such lived in clouds, fashed lightniiag, and moved above the earth. The 
king of Tahiti like other Polynesian kings was called Heaven, and “at death or trans: 
ference ofa king's temporal power it is said, «Tho Ra (sun) has set,’ the king being called ‘the 
mon who holds the sun,’ or ‘the Sun-Eater’,"'8 > 
“ You have produced evidence,” some one will object, “ from Mexico, from Tahiti, from 
Uganda, from everywhere except from India, from which the argument set out. You have 
not Ube pted to show us in existence in India the custom which is supposed to explain the 
Sod ed.,1, 294, 2396; ILT, 204. 4 Garstang : The Laad of the Hiifites, P. BA), 
Don M. de Z. Wickremnaainghe 1 Epigrdphia Zcylanicu, vols. 1, p- 26 ; TT, pp. 162 & 159, 
Senart : Essai sur la Ldgende du Bowd:tha. 
' Tregear : Comparative Maori Dictionary, av. na aad rangi. = 
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‘miracle of flying through the air.” But if my suggestion is right, we ought not to find the 
custom practised in India at the time and in the place where the Nala episode or any writing 
containing the same belief was written ; for as long as the gods are to be seen carried about 
so that their feet may not touch the ground, this mark of kingship, viz., divinity, cannot be 
regarded in the light of a miracle. On the other hand when the custom has fallen into 
oblivion the perfectly true statement that gods used to move above the earth can only be 
interpreted in the sense of a supernatural manifestation. In Sanskrit and Pali literature 
therefore we cannot expect to find more than echoes of this ancient custom,—indications that 
it once existed. We seem to have such an echo in the history of Sona as related by Spence 
Hardy in his Manual of Buddhism (p. 254). From his childhood Sona never put his foot on 
the ground, because he had a circle of red hairs under the sole of his foot. He had only to 
threaten to put his foot down to bring his servants to reason, as they dreaded that 
s0 much merit should thus get lost. Now this wheel on the sole has been shown by Senart 
to be originally an emblem of the Sun-god.10 Others better read than I may find more 
traces of this very ancient custom. I would just like to make a suggestion for what it is 
worth. Both Egypt!! and in Polynesial? have a story that heaven and earth were in 
close embrace until a hero came and parted them by lifting up the Heavens. May not the 
customs of not allowing the solar king to touch the earth have some connection with this 
myth ? 

Let us leave that aside however and return to the other attributes ascribed to gods by 
the Mahabharata : “ sweatless, unwinking, crowned with fresh and dustless garlands.” I confess 
these were long a stumbling block to me, forif we explain one attribute by the theory of divine 
kingship we must explain the others in the same way. Here I stuck until I chanced to read 
in the Golden Bough (1.235) the following passage taken from Kaempfer’s History of Japan: 
“In ancient times he (the Mikado) was obliged . . . tosit altogether like a Statue, with. 
out stirring either hands or feet, head or eyes, nor indeed any part of his body, because, 
by this means, it was thought he could preserve peace and tranquility in his empire.” 
[ mentioned at the outset the parallellism that exists between kings and saints: we 
could hardly expect that it would extend even to the contemplative exercises of the 
Indian ascetics. 

Our inquiry, then, has had results which bear out the opinion I have frequently 
expressed before, that myths and miracles are excellent and reliable history, not of events. 
but of customs. No one will wonder at this who has busied himself with collecting oral 
tradition, and who knows how anxious the average Man is to get his tradition faultlessly 
accurate. If he goes wrong it is not that he alters statements he has heard, but that he 
misconceives their meaning, because the custom which is the clue to that meaning is lost. 





THE DATE OF KANISHKA. 
By Pror. G. JOUVEAU-DUBRBEUILL. 

Tae tirst volume of the Cambridge History of India is just out, and it is certain that all 
the Journals which are going to publish reviews of it will not allow themselves to do any- 
thing but praise it and congratulate the Editor, Prof, E. J. Rapson. 

He is also himself the author of several of the chapters. As is well known, Prof. 
Rapson has specially studied Indian Numismatics, and no one is better qualified than he 


to write Chapters XXII and XXIII, which treat of the Greeks and Sakas of India, as the 


® Ci. Myths inthe Making, p. 64. 10 Op. cit., pp. 88 #,, 139. 

il Erman ; Handbook of Egyptian Religion. 

13 Tregear ; Op. cit. 6.0. Mani.— Arthur Grimble : Myths from the Gilbert Islands, Folk-Lore, 1923, 
p- 94. In Egypt the sky isa waman, the Earth a man ; in Polynesia it is the reverse. 
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hs of hows dyanetion ¢ is based solely on “the study of their coins. Tadeed. 4 pl two 
chapters are excellent, and the result of his great labours in this direction is important. 

It is common knowledge that the chronology of the Saka and Pahlava Dynasties has. 
so far remained very uncertain, but the question seems now to be definitely settled. Indeed, 
Prof. Rapson says categorically (pages 576) : “ In that portion of Pahlava history which 
comes after the Christian Era, the period of the reign of Gondopharnes may be regarded 
as almost definitely fixed . . . There can be little doubt that the Era (in the Takht-i- 
Bahi inscription) is the Vikrama-samvat, which began in 58 B.c., and that therefore Gondo- 
pharnes began to reign in 19 a.p., and was still reigning in 45 4.p.” 

The study of the history of the Kushanas is reserved for Volume I, and there again 
the question of dates presents formidable difficulties : “ The chronology of this period has | 
been one of the most perplexing problems in the whole of Indian history ; and the problem 
can scarcely be said to be solved positively even now (page 583).’’ As there is raised here a 
question of the highest importance to the history of India, I take the liberty of expressing 
the opinion that the problem may be taken to be practically settled by a careful study 
of the excavations of Sir John Marshall at Taxila. 

Assuming that Gondopharnes was reigning in the region of Taxila in 45 4.p., his successor 
in Iran was Pacores. During the reign of Pacores the Governor of Taxila was Sasas, 
nephew of Aspavarman. In the year 64 a.p. (Parjitar inscription) the same country was 
occupied by the “‘ Great King’ Kushana. 

If I have rightly understood the reports of the excavations of Sir John Marshall at 
Taxila (Excavations at Taxila, Arch. Survey Ind., 1912-13, pp. 1 ff; and A Guide to Taxila, 
Calcutta, 1918), quite distinct stratifications have been discovered in that place, viz :— 
(a) Strata of Gondopharnes, Sasan, etc., (b) Strata of Kujila-Kadphises and Hermceus ; (c} - 
Strata of V'ima-Kadphises. The formation of the soil, during the period in which the coins 
of Kujila-Kadphises and Hermceus were alone in circulation, in all probability involved a 
considerable number of years. And then there must have been a fairly long period, during 
which the coins of V’ima-Kadphises became numerous, 

But this is not all, and it is necessary also to draw attention to a point of extreme /mport- 
ance. The town of Sirkap seems to have been abandoned all of a sudden after a certain 
number of years of the reign of V’ima-Kadphises. As a matter of fact, at Sirkap are found 
the coins of all the predecessors of V’ima, as well as those of V’ima Kadphises himeelf. 
But there has never been found a single coin of his successors at Sirkap. 

Next, Sir John Marshall makes a remark which is of the first consequence :—‘ Not a 
single coin of Soter-Megas has been found at Sirkap.’’ If, on this, we take into consideration 
that coins of Soter-Megas are very common in India, and that they date from a period before 
Kanishka, it becomes evident that between the date of the abandonment of Sirkap and the 

“ng accession of Kanishka a great number of years must have passed. Moreover, in some other 
parts of Taxila, eg., at the Chir stipa, coins of V'ima-Kadphises, Soter-Megas, Kanishka, 
etc., are found in abundance. In short, the Kushinas got possession of Taxila about 
60 A.D., and from that date we must reckon the periods of the coins, (1) of Kujila and Her. 
moeus, (2) of V’ima Kadphises, (3) of Soter Megas, (4) of Kanishka. Each of these periods 
has undoubtedly covered a large number of years, and in such circumstances it becomes 
impossible to place the accession of Kanishka in 78 a.D., that is to say, only eighteen peers 
after the immigration of the Kushanas into Northern India. 
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If we now take into consideration the style of some of the sculptures, we must hold 
that the art of Kanishka is a Greco-Buddhist art so degenerated that it is impossible to 
place it in the first century a.p., Indeed, Sir John Marshall has dubbed the style of Kanishka 
rococo (The Cambridge History, vol. I, p. 648). 

The period of Kanishka is therefore the first half of the second century a.p.1 and he 
certainly did not found the Saka Era. Who then did found that Era ? The oldest inscrip- 
tions unquestionably belonging to this Era are dated in the reign of Rudrad4man and in the 
Saka year 52. The dynasty of Rudrad&man was founded by his grandfather Chashtana, 
and since Chashtana’s grandson was reigning in Saka year 52, itis certain that the com- 
mencement of that Era took place in the time of Chashtana. 

The most natural supposition of all is to admit that Chashtana was the founder of the 
“dynasty and also the founder of the Era. Proceeding on this supposition, the history of 
India becomes quite clear. Thus, in the first half of the first century A.D. there existed a 
vast empire, that of Gondophares, which included, (1) the Pahlava kingdom of Eastern 
Iran, (2) the Yavana kingdom of K&bul,? (3) the Saka kingdom of the Punjab, Rajputina 
and Maharashtra. This empire fell about 60 aw., and whilst the Kushanas got possession 
of the Panjab, the king of the Deccan, Gautamiputra Satakarni, destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas 
and Pahlavas, and seized Mah4rashtra, Kathiawar and Malwa, This is exactly what the 
celebrated inscription of Nasik tells us (Ins. No.2, Ep. Ind., vol. VII, p. 61): “ Gautami- 
putra destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas and became king of Surashtra, 
Akaravant!, etc.” The above conquests of Ujjain and Kathiaiwar by the king of the 
Deccan could only have been temporary: In 78 a.p, Chashtana became king of Malwa 
and Surfshtra, and founded a new dynasty and a new era—the Saka Era. 





BOOK-NOTICES. 
Philosophic Hindus. The Bhigavatas, Madhvag 

_ and Vishnusvamis all upheld the doctrine generally, 
viz., that to secure release—the Hindu form of 
salvation—it was necessary to combine religious 
duty with knowledge. In doing so they wens 
beyond Sankara, who was satisfied with knowledge 
only, and their view had the full support of Raimé- 
nuja. All this shows how important the study of 


SigsHisawvccaya, A Comprnpium or Buppgist 
Docrrine. Compiled by Santideva, chiefly from 
earlier Mahayana Sdtras. Translated by the 
late Professor Cecil Bendall and Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse, both of Cambridge. London, John 
Murray for Government of India, Indian Text 
Beriee : 1922. 

In considering any Indian philosophical subject 


T like to get at the root meaning of the title, in thig 
case, samuccaya. Samtidcaya, or samuccaya, indi- 
ates eo heaping together, collection, combination : 
in philosophy a joint production of knowledge, 
faith (with works), and meditation. The title 
of Santideva’s work, dikshdsamuccaya, would in 
efiect be a summary or code of the Doctrine of 
Combination. 

As ao general doctrine samuccaya has played an 
important part in Indian philosophy of the early 
middle ages or late antiquity—7th and 8th centuries 
a.D, and onwards. It would obviously fascinate 
the contemplative mind of the larger section of 


the Doctrine of Samuccaya is for a proper appre- 
hension of modern philosophic Hinduism. 

But the book before me takes it into Buddhism 
also. SAntideva was, with Candrakirti, one of the 
two shining lights of the philosophic (Madhyamake 
School) Mahiyana Buddhism of the 7th century 
A.D. His Bikshdsamuccaya is an excellent manual 
of the teaching of his school, though in a bulky 


| form. It sets forth the ideal life of a Bodhisattva 


according to the Mahayana philosophy: the ideal 
of self-sacrifice for the benefit of the world through 
self-enlightenment. It teaches the general Doctrine 


| of Combination to the full: faith in the form of 


1 Theinscription of ASvaghosha at Sarnath (Ep. Ind., vol. VIII, p. 171), which is dated in the year 


40 has been specially studied by Mr. Arthur Venis. 


It wouldseem (JRAS., 1912, p. 702) that the ing- 


cription may also be dated in the year 209. If one may suppose that one of these two dates is in the 
Vikrama Era and the other in the Era of Kanishka, the year 151 a.p. (Vikrama Sarmvat 200) will 
be the year 40 of the Era of Kanishka, and the date of Kanishka will be 111 a.p. 


2 ‘That he ruled also in the Kabul 


valley, which was probably annexed before his reign (p- 574), 


sppears to be shown by the large numbers of his coins which were found on its ancient site by Masson. 


(Oombridge History of India, vol, I, p. 577). 


’ other hands :—all for the benefit of others. 


Arn, 1923 | 











passionate devotion, charity and compassion : 
works in the form of full Mahayana ritual: sacri- 
fice by self-discipline and martyrdom carried to 
any necessary extent of torture at one's own or 
Would 
that Mahayanism could have been induced to stay 


_ where Santideva carried it. 


However, the importance of Santideva’s great 
work for the student of Buddhisni-is obvious, and 
we must congratulate ourselves that the translation 
thereof should have fallen into such competent 
hands, though it has been long in the preparation. 
It is more than thirty years ago since Professor 
Bendall got possession of the MS.: more than 
twenty-five since he edited it for the St. Petersburg 
Bibliotheca Buddhica, and almost that period since 
he and Professor Cowell started to translate it, 
Then Dr. Rouse took it up as a labour of duty at 
Professor Bendall’s request on his deathbed, with 
the active assistance of Professor da Ia Vallée 
Poussin and Dr. F. W. Thomas. The mera enume- 
ration of these names is enough to show the quality 
of the translation and that Cambridge has been 
fortunate in being able to claim them for teachara 
of Sanskrit. R. C. Tempre, 





ANNUAL REft0RT OF THE 


atcan DerarTMENT, 1921. Government Press, 
Bangalore. 
Gazetteer work during 1921 has prevented 


Mr. R, Narasimhachar and his staff from report- 
ing in such detail as usual, but they have suc. 


Mvysose ARCHZOLO- | 














In his long account of this precious find, Mr. 


- Narasimhachir is enabled to make many useful 


= a a ESS 


| supporting 


ceeded nevertheless in putting together information | 


of much interest and value, and the illustrations 
are excellent. 

The points that strike one on perusing its pages 
are that Mr. Narasimhachir has again reason to 
point to a stone witha Tamil Inscription of 
Kuléttuiga Chola, dated 1084 a.p.,, having been 
used for carving an image, this time of Hanuman. 
Here is one source of the disappearance of ins- 
criptions. How fortunate are others, even of great 


in 


Nee 


value, in bemg accidentally preserved, the follow. | 


ing outline of the story of one of them isa proof, 
A farmer, Kempananjappa of Kiadlar, ploughed 
up two sets of copper-plate grants of the Gangas 
and then reburied them in a field of his in another 
village, Aldir. There they remained six years, 


- simhachar has a remark to make worth 


observations on the chronology of the Gangas and — 
their contemporaries, and to set much straight in 
the old controversy on the subject between Dr. 
Vleet. and Mr. Rice. 

A matter of another kind is the reading of the 
inscription on a typical Saktic image of the Vajra- 
yana School of Mahayana Buddhism acquired by 
Monsieur Clemenceau during his Eastern tour, 
obviously in or from Nepal. It is dated L517 A.b. 
and was handed over to the Department for exa- 
mination by the Maharaja of Mysora. 

Among the coins described are some gold Vira- 
riya paams, and with reference to them Mr. Nara- 
recording 
here: “Now with regard to the symbol on the 
reverse, I venture to make a new suggestion. 
Besides the twelve dots the reverse shows an 
animal, evidently a crocodile, moving ta the left. 
In the Plates in my Report for 1911 and in Elliot’a 
Coins of Southern India, the coins are figured up- 
side down, showing the dots below and the animal 
above lying on its back. If they are figured the 
other way about, the crocodile can be clearly seon 
moving to the leit with its bent tail, ana bearing 
the twelve dots on its back. I think the animal 
represents Sisumira, or the heavenly porpoise 
on its back the colloction of the stara 
and planets,” 

Altogether this is an admirable Report, although 
the year hasbeen largely taken up with other werk. 

R. C. Tempre,. 


AN AUCOUNT oF THE OrromaAN CONQUEST oF 
EGyrt in A.H. 922, a.p. 1516: translated from 
volume III of the Arabie Chronicle of Muham- 
med Ibn Ahmed fbn Ilyas. By Lieut.-Colona} 
W. H. Salmon. With introduction by Profes- 
sor D. S. Margoliouth. Royal Asiatie So: 
ciety; Oriental Translation Fund: Nav Series: 
vol. XXV. pp. xiii and LL7. 

This little volume deals with « very important 
period in the history of Egypt and is instructive 
withal, aa it gives an account by an eye-witness 


of the manner of thea passing of the Mamldk rulers, 


when he shewed them to a friend, a banker, Naganna | 


of Mysore, who showed them to Pandit SAma- 
charya of the Mysore Oriental Library, for many 
years in the Archwological Department. Henea 
their publication in this Report. One of thern 
is of great value, being the only grant of the Ganga 
king Marasimha as yet unearthed. It is dated 
963 4.p. and is a fine work ofart. Not only that, 
it ig a very long inscription of some 200 lines, and 
owing to its late date, it gives practically the entire 
Ganga genealogy. It is fortunate indeed that the 
farmer happened to show it to the right people, 


or tather of the sudden extinction of the last of 
them. It is therafore well worth the while of the 
Royal Asiatic Society to print an authentic trans. 
lation, though of course the subject has often been 
dealt with bafore. 

It is for this reason, perhaps, that both Colonel 
Salmon and Professor Margoliouth have conten. 
ted themselves respectively with a bare transla. 
tion and an introduction assuming a considerable 
knowledge of Arabie literature and history. Tho 
book is in fact practically for students only and 
those well equipped for ita apprehension. Given 
this qualification in the reader, the bool is be. 
yond reproach, wall up to the standard of tha 
Society's work and most useful, 
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In his short foreword Colonel Salmon seems 
to be impressed by the “appalling cruelties in 
the narratives.” I am afraid that a very long 
course of study in Oriental, and I may say Occi- 


dental, history at all periods, obliges me to say | 


that they are characteristic of armed conquest 
on the part of most races in all parts of the world. 
There is indeed not much to choose between the 
various accounts. War has always been, and the last 
‘Great War shows that it stillis, a very horrible thing. 

One very instructive point for study is brought 
out by Professor Margoliouth. The Mamlak was 
a foreign slave and many of the class in all Orien- 
tal countries rose to high positions, when of suffi- 
cient capacity—not a few to be governors and 
even kings: hence the so-called Slave Dynasties 
in various parts of the Eastern world. But they 
could only hold sway by personal ability and 
prestige. which was not backed, as Professor 
Margoliouth says, by any popular enthusiasm 
or loyalty. Hence they usually weat down at 
once before an organised nation when under a 
capable sovereign or commander, 
characteristic fate of the Mamlak ruler of Egypt. 

I notice that Professor Margoliouth remarks 
on the death of M. Van Berchem during the pub- 
lication of this book, I cordially agree that that 
great scholar will not be easily replaced. 

The mention above of the Mamlak rulers brings 
up once again what is to me the burning question 
of transliteration. In the book we have Mamlik, 
Mameluke, Memlik, Memlook for the same 
Oriental word. Where are we? Again we have 
Zain al-din, auldd al-nés and so on. 
fessor Margoliouth, I see no justification. In 
Arabic script surely all the vowels are marked, 
if not written out as separate letters, as in Roman, 
and the above transcriptions show to me neither 
the sound nor the script. I know they are in 
the modern fashion, but is that justified ? 

More than 30 years ago Dr. Fleet and I drew 
up tables of transliteration for this Journal out 


of the custom then current, and all went well; | 
i.¢., it was generally adhered to by all our contri- 


butors and we knew where we were, till there sat 
an international committee, which produced such 
abortions as Krsna which “no fellah can pro- 


This was the | 


Pace Pro- | 





nounce,"’ and such annoying upsetters of indexing 
as (iva. This last after all is not much of an im- 
provement on the Madras Afanual of Adminis- 
tration, which as late as 1893, just 100 years after 
Sir William Jones, produced Caushy for a very 
well-known town—the reader may be left to guess 
which. Since that Committee’s day editors have 


_ never had peace, and really chaos is again threat- 


ening us: experto crede, 

The truth is that “‘ experts” in meeting never 
settle anything. The Government of India found 
this to be the case when it came to entering 


| the names of Native Officers in the Army List. 


Knowledgeable Staff Officers had to settle the 


writing of Native name3 in Roman characters, ~ 


and the index-writer had peace and so had the 
index-reader. I have myself seen the same Native 
name written Ali Bakhsh, Ally Bax, Ully Bux 
and Olly Buccus by Adjutants who were good 
soldiers but indifferent scholars, The effect on 
an alphabetical list is obvious ! 

The same thing happened in Burma. Burmese 
orthography is as erratic almost as English. In- 
genious lesser officials made travelling allowances 
by road “pay” by the spelling of place-names 
in bills for travelling from say X to Hlaingdet 
vid Longtet, to Hlontak and back, say 30 miles: 
the three names above being more or less legiti- 
mate spellings of one name and the actual distance 
travelled being say 10 miles, We who had to 
pass such bills about 1890 induced the Govern. 
ment to adopt and print an official spelling for 
every place name in the country. It paid to do so. 

I have lately had to review several books 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society involving 
the transliteration of Indian, Persian, Turki and 
Arabic names. The chaotic state of “ scholarly *” 
rendering of Oriental names in European form 
has in consequence as prominently forced itself 


upon my mind as it did a generation ago. I do | 


not therefore apologise for repeatedly bringing 
it to the notice of the Society and for suggesting 
the adoption of an outside authority which has 
knowledge to settle for general recognition the 
conflicting opinion of experts in meeting. J can- 
not see any other way out of the present impasse. 
R. C. Tempe, . 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
42. Sales in fortified places in Sumatra. 

22 March 1693/4. Nathaniel Higginson, 
President of Fort St. George, to the Raja of Syllabarr 
{Sumatra}. I have received your Letter and 
understand the contents Concerning which I have 
written to Mr. Wilson whom I have appointed 


Govr. of York Fort [Bencoolen, Sumatra] and — 
1 Malay pegdr, an enclosure: Can. pégdra, a fortified village. 


appears tobe makiog a "strong enclosure’ etc. 


have ordered him to keep Contract friendship with 
you and to encourage your Port by making a 
Paggor! and Sending people there to buy Pepper ; 
Mr. Wilson has given me an Account of your true 
friendship. I desire your acceptance of Smal) 
token of my respect which he will deliver you. 
(Letters from Fort St. George, vol, 22.) 
: R. C. Tempzx. 

The meaning (probably due to both Vernacular words) 
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SAMAPA: OR THE ASOKAN KALINGA. 
By G. RAMDAS, B.A. 
(Continued from p. 70.) 
When Asoka ascended the throne of Magadha he found that Kalinga abutted on his 
- Kingdom on the south. It was a powertul civilised neighbour of the Great Mauryan Ruler. 
“In such a country dwell Brahmans and ascetics, men of different sects and house-holders, 
who all practise obedience to elders, obedience to father and mother, proper treatment of 
friends, acquaintances, comrades, relatives, slaves, and servants with fidelity of devotion.” 

Difference in religion may have been the cause of the war that Aéoka waged against 
Kalinga. From the records of Kharavéla we learn that Jainism, which was contemporaneous 
with Buddhism, was followed in Kalinga, while Brahmanism was the state religion in 
Magadha. Asoka himself admits that he acquired the Law of Piety “ on seeing the atrocities 
committed when Kalinga was subdued by the foree of arms.’26 “ Agoka was,” by the 
preachings of a young ascetic, “ constrained to abandon the Brahmanical faith of his father 
and to accept as a lay disciple the sacred law of Buddha.27 The Aésokdvaddna says that 
on seeing the miracle shown by a holy ascetic named Balapandita, Asoka embraced the true 
religion and forsook the paths of wickedness. The conversion of Agoka seems to have happened 
after Kalinga had been conquered. It must have been the Brahmans, always opposed to 
Buddhism and Jainism, who advised Asoka to subdue Kalinga and destroy the Anti-Brahman 
religion prevalent there. This fact is corroborated by the Daladavaméa :-—* When the 
remains of Buddha were distributed amongst his disciples, the left canine tooth of the lower 
jaw fell to the lot of one of them. He brought itto Kalinga and built a small stiipa over it, 
Seeing the miracles worked by it, many people gathered round it and a big city named Danta- 
pura rose round it. The Brahmans, envying the popularity of Buddhism, advised Guha- 
Siva, the King of Kalinga, to destroy the stipa and the city of Dantapura. But by the 
miracles shown by the tooth, Guha-Siva embraced Buddhism. Then Asoka, the overlord, 
was induced to punish Guha-Siva and destroy Dantapura. But the tooth appeared to Asoka 
ina dream and by means of its miracles converted him to Buddhism.” 

Kalinga was a powerful kingdom and an adverse religion was followed there. It became 
therefore necessary to subdue it, but when attempts to conquer it were made it showed a 
bold front. A great and bloody war ensued. “ One hundred and fifty thousand persons 
were thence carried away captive ; one hundred thousand were slain and many times that 
number perished.” Having thus conquered it, Asoka found it necessary to establish two 
sets of governing bodies, one to carry on the provincial administration and the other to control 
the border tribes. The former was placed at Tésali and the latter at Samfpa. The 
administrative genius exhibited here by the Mauryan Emperor is akin to that of the British 
_ administration of the North-Western Frontier Territory. 

The need of a frontier administration proves the existence of uncivilised and trouble- 
some forest tribes on the borders of Kalinga. Which border was it? On the west there are 
the Eastern Ghats, beyond which in aftertimes rose up the kingdom of South Kosala. 
These Gh&ts, being difficult to cross, formed a safe protection on the west. On the south 
no such protection existed and the forest tribes also were very troublesome. Khiravéla 
speaks of having planted a pillar of victory in Chitaka (Chikati) which is even now inhabited 
by Savaris and other forest tribes. ‘ The Kingdom of Mah&kantara ” is mentioned by 
Samudragupta. The name itself tells us that it was a great forest. The Konyodha spoken 
of by Hiuen-Tsiang suggests that it was a kingdom of Kondhs, of the class of “ forest 

26 Edict xiii. 27 ‘The Ceylonese legend : Aéoka by V. A. Smith, 
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tribes." All these refer to one and the same tract of country lying on the southern border 
of Aéokan Kalinga, Raghu is said to have marched his armies through a forest after he had 
vanquished the king of Kalinga. King Vatsa aleo similarly led his invading army throngh 
a forest, after he had captured the Mahendra mountain. 

Even in these days the country about this mountain forms the home of the Savaris, 
the Kuis and other forest tribes. The Savaria must have been partly civilised, for they 
were hospitable and Rama was hospitably received by aSavard lady, They have always been 
powerful and warlike, and they fought in the war of Mf ahabhirata, Therefore it is no wander 
that Asoka tried to put a check upon them. A constant watch had to be put on them, for 
they distrusted Asoka, as he wus foreign to them: This is why he says :-—"' | desire them to 
trust me and to be assured that they will receive from nie happiness, and not sorrow,"* So 
he instructa his border officers to “ inspire this folk with trust, so that they may be con- 
vinoed that the king is unto them even as a father. and that as he cares for himself, so he 
vares forthem, who are as the king’s children,’ 28 With these bits of good advice were however 
mingled threats to overawe them :—“ Shun evil-doing that ye may eecape destruction." 
It wos only after the annexation of Kalinga that the monarch’s heart became acnsitive 
to pain and misery, He himself confesses jt -—* The loss of even the hundredth or the 
thousandth part of the persons, who were then slain, carried aWay captive, or done to death in 
Kalinga, would now be a matter of deep regret to His Majesty.” Toleration of religion, 
kintlness to animals, and all such morals were adopted after the conquest of Kalinga. To 
preach these morals to and control the border tribes, officials were appointed and were placed 
in such # position that might freely mix with the borderera and give instructions —" Lexpect, 
to be well served by you in this business, hecauge you are in a position enabling you to inspire 
these folk with trust and to secure their happinees.” The officials were expected to “ display 
persevering energy in inspiring trust in these borderers and guiding them in the path of Piety.” 
These things could not have been done unless the responsible officials had lived in the midst 
of the forest tribes, 

Asoka, in his zeal to promulgate his Law of Piety and his pious works, had all his edicts set 
up mm every place where he could find a favourable space to carve them upon. Among 
the places in which they were set upand still exist are Dhauli and Jangada in Kalinga. Which 
of them was nearest the border? It has already been pointed that the borderers were inthe 
South of Kalinga, ie, in the tract about Mahendragiri, Moreover, the Borderers’ Ediot 
at Jaugada is in better preservation than its duplicate at Dhauli: while the Provinciala’ 
Edict at Dhauli is better preserved than its duplicate at Jaugads, Ii the respective states 
of preservation had been due to the work of wind aud rain, both the edicts in both the places 
would have been equally effected, This inequality of preservation cannot be duc to the 
destructive ravages of the Muhammadan invaders, or of the Pindari and Thag hordes, for 
they would have tried to destroy the whole inseribed surface and not only particular parta 
ofit. Ihe phenomenon is probably due to the eare of the border officers being specially 
bestowed only on the Edict which concerned them, to the neglect of the others, For this reason 
Janugada must be held to be nearest the border, and that border to be the southern one, 
where there are troublesome border tribes, 

It is now necessary to locate the head-quarters of the frontier control. Tésali, the seat 
of the Viceroy of Kalinga, is mentionod by Ptolemy in his Ancient India, The vestiges of 
@ large city have been discovered not far from the site of the monum it 

** Compare the Instrustions to the Provincials 
26 MeKrindle’s Pio lerny, 
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position of Tésali having been thus defined, we must scek for that of Samipa, Although 
the Borderers’ Edict is at Jaugada, there are those who presume that the southern border | 
was for south, near Pulicat or Rajahmandry. Yet a study of the distribution of the Pillar 
and Rock Edicts of Asoka shows that the material selected for carving the inscriptions was 
adapted to the physical nature of the country in which the edict was intended to be published. 
Thus in the Gangetic valley, where a stone aa big as a pea cannot be obtained, big blooks 
of stone shaped into the form of pillars had to be brought from o distance and set up with 
the edicta already carved on them. In places like Sinchi; where suitable structures were 
already existing, » foct-step, ora railing, ora pillar of a railing would offer a surface for 
engraving, not a command or e moral doctrine, but a gift or an offering to the holy shrine, 
Rooks were aeleoted to record the edicts where there were natural boulders. Now, these 








‘Adokan Edicts approximately give us the limita of the Mauryan Empire, and had Kalinga 


run so far south aa Rajahmandry, the Mauryan Emperor would not have been at a loss to find, 
near the banks of the Godavary, a boulder similar to the one at Jaugada. Had the caves 
and topes at Guntapalls flourished during the time of Dévinampriya, a pillar ora railing 
would have offered a face to carve an edict or a gift upon, but they did not then exist, A 


comparative study of the oharacters in the Asokan Edicts and those of the inscriptions dis- 


covernd in the Guntapalle excavations will show that. they quite disagree, and thus it is 
proved that they do not belong to the same period. Indeed, from the paleography of the 
inscriptions discovered in the Guntapalle caves, it nay be safely asserted that the caves and 
other local specimens of architecture belong to « time later than that of Adoka. 

Thus it appears to be clear that Jaugada is near the southern frontier of Kalinga. 
Samipa must be searched for near it. In fact Jangada itself may have been Samiipa, for 
there is the rock with the edicts upon it, surrounded by a fort, the ruins of which are to be seen 
even now. The following is a description of the Jaugada rock and the fort, taken from 
Bewell’s Lasis :—"“ It is situated on the site of a large city, surrounded by a fort wall, The 
inscribed rock is one of a group inside the fort, Tt rises vertically and the inscribed surface 
faces the south-cast. Numbers of copper coins have been found close by the Jaugada 
fort, Old pottery and tiles abound within the fortewall!" The Ganjam District Manyal 
gives the following account of the place :—* What the enclosure was it is not possible to au y- 
Tt aeema too large for u * fort" ; it is a long aquare, the opposite faces being S58 yards by 8i4 
yards respectively, The bank, an earthen one, even now, in places is 18 feet high and 1484 ft, 
actoss at the base and it has two entrances on cach side, Inside are found old tiles and 
débris of houses, and coins after rain and in ploughing; but for the most pert the coins are 
Copperanes. . .« -+ +5 » 

The Asokan Edicts do not say anything of a fort having been built there by Asoka, 
Moreover, a monarch, who entirely trusted to the efficacy of hia Law of Piety for good govern- 
ment, had very little need of forts and strongholds. Asoka depended entirely upon the moral 
co-operation of his subjects for the defence of his dominions. ‘The foreign princes, whose 
kingdoms bordered on that of Aéoka were held in the pious bond of the Law of Piety and 
were prevented from territorial aggression. Thus enjoying internal peace and having no 
fear of attack from outside, Devinimpriya had full tranquillity of mind when visiting 
the holy places and bnilding sfépas and erecting votive pillars and monmnents, 

“ Jangada " meansthe “Lae Fort.” Its name of ‘ Lac * is from a tradition that it was 
made of © Lac * anil was therefore impregnable, for no enemy could scale the walls because 
they were too smooth and slippery ; but its impregnability was destroyed hy a spy who let 
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the adversary into the secret that fire would melt the stuff.” 30 The fort however appears. 
to have been built in times subsequent to Asgoka’s. 

The rocks here are geologically connected with the Eastern Ghats, and the place is now 
surrounded by Peddakemidi, Chinna Kemidi, and other parts of Ganjam District, where malaria 
and other kinds of forest diseases are rife. In those ancient days, however, the region may 
have been even more unhealthy. A benign sovereign, who treated his people as his own 
children, would not expose his officers to this unhealthy region, At the present day the 
officers for the administration of the Agency tracts of the three northernmost districts of the 
Madras Presidency have their head-quarters at Vizagapatam, a healthy town on the sea 
coast, andthe Kalinga rulers of old are also said to have greatly appreciated life on the coast. 

~The palace of the King of Kalinga was on the seashore :-— 


wea: Tilt Geel AeReattafaaaaTa: | 
mead szaatla: waar wa geal ®! 

“The ocean itself, the waves of which are seen from the windows of his palace, and the 
deep resounding roars of which surpass the sound of the watch drum, being close at hand, 
awakes him as it were, when asleep in his palace-room.” 

At the approach of the spring, the King of Kalinga retired to the shore with his family 
and subjects to celebrate the vernal festivities, 


aqthitds Weare Waster saaaeasa 
Oe SSG, HOSA CelSAIHAA VE A aaaar 
deed A Waat aa Ath a fears aa 
Waslshadde NAS aRaSaes aa 
Ft, RISE Ser ake weda’2? 

“In that season, when the various creepers dance according to the instruction given 
by their tutor, the cool breeze that is embraced by the sandal-wood trees on the slopes of the 
Dardura hill, the King of Kalinga, accompanied by his women folk, his daughter and his 
townsmen, became engaged in sport for thirteen days in the pleasure garden on the sea- 
shore, which is impenetrable to the rays of the sun, where the sand-banks are swept by the 
tendrils of the creepers that are bent by the perching of the humming bees, and which is 
cooled by the spray of the waves that play constantly.” 

Communications with other countries was mostly by sea. The Andhra king comes over 
the sea and carries away the King of Kalinga and his family.23 Great and constant was 
the intercourse with Ceylon (lramandalam). The people of Ceylon established colonies. 
Hiramandalam, Hirapuram in the Parlakimidy Taluk, Hira Khandi in Dharakota Zamindari, 
Hirapalli in Gumsur Taluk, Hirapalli in Attagada Zamindari of the Ganjam District, are 
all remnants of Ceylonese colonisation in Kalinga. Kalingapura, the modern Polan- 
naruwa in Ceylon, reminds us of the great friendship that existed between that Island and 
Kalinga. The left canine tooth of the lower jaw of Buddha, which was found in the Ceylon 
stipas and is now deposited in the British Museum, was taken to Ceylon from Kalinga after 
the destruction of Dantapura. 


30 Ganjam District Gazette, | 31 Raghu Vamsa, Canto 6. 
42 Dasakumdra Charitra, Canto 7. 33 Ganjam District Manual, 
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For such maritime intercourse there must be a port convenient for anchorage and safe. 
from storms. Baruva at the mouth of the Mahendratanaya is mentioned by Pliny as the 
point from which the ships coming fromthe south turned to cross to Chryse. “ Baruva, 

= being only 16 miles from Mahendragiri, is the nearest port and can be seen from the bungalow 
on the hill,3# Even now native passengers from Burmah are frequently landed at Baruva. 
There are two temples there, reputed to have been built by the Pandavas, and it is near by 
that the Kottura of Samudragupta must be placed. 
It is in this region near the southern border of Kalinga, and almost in the vicinity of the 
Savara region, and having a good sea-port, that the situation of Sam&pa must be sought, 
. The word Samapa is formed of Sama (even or level) and dpa (water). The name signi- 
fies that it is a town built in the region of level water, t.e., @ level country, In old days towns 
, and villages were given names signifying the natural condition of the country in which they 
were built. To make this name more significant ‘ ga’ (earth) was added as an affix in subsequent 
times. “Samdpaia’ 3° in the days when the people from the south came and settled in 
Kalinga, became ‘Samépéta,’ then ‘ Sampéta,’ which easily became ‘Sompéta.’ ‘ Dra- 
milas,’ the modern ‘ Dravidas,’ were defeated by Raja Raja, the father of Anantavarma 
_Choda Ganga.%* Dimila in Vizagapatam District and Dimilas in Ganjam District remind 
us of the settlement of the country by the people from the south. 

“Sompéta’ is the head-quarters of a Deputy Tahsildar and native Magistrate, The 
village is situated partly in the Talatampara mutah of the Chikati estate, and partly in that 
of Jalantara, The country around is level and fertile. Uddanam is a fertile tract adjoining 
Sompéta, where there are flourishing gardens of fruit trees. Plantains, jack-fruit, oranges 
and other kinds of fruit are so plentifully grown that they are supplied not only to the whole 

< of Ganjam District but to the adjacent parts of Vizagapatam. Talatampara, which means 
‘a low marsh ’ is only two miles from Sompéta and reminds us of the original level nature 
of the land. Some old coins also are reported to exist here.37 Kottura, the modern Kotturu, 
lies only two miles north-east of Sompéta. 

Kanchili, two miles by road from Sompéta, contains images and tem ples of great antiquity. 
An old temple, said to date from the time of the Pandavas, exists at Pottangi, which is 
6 miles south-west of Sompéta. Inscriptions also are said to exist in this village. Patasa- 
puram, which is only one mile from Sompéta, contains inscriptions in unknown characters, 
Mahendragiri, the most important land-mark of Kalinga, is 15 miles west of Sompéta. 

Its nearness to the capital of the Kalinga of Samudragupta’s times, and its closeness 
to the port of Baruva mentioned by Ptolemy, clearly prove that Sompéta was the Samipa 
of Asoka ; and it is the nearest to the habitat of the Savaras, the powerful tribes for whose 
control the great and pious Mauryan Emperor issued Edicts of advice. 


SOME DISCURSIVE COMMENTS ON BARBOSA. 
As edited by the late M. LoNacwortx Dames.1 
By Sm RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br, 

Ir fell to me to review the two volumes of Barbosa, edited by my old friend and col- 
league in Indian research for many years, for the Royal Asiatic and Royal Geographical Socie- 
ties,? and while I was concluding the review of his second volume came the news of his death 

34 Ganjam District Manual. e i ‘¢ 
\ 35 Sampa-ti-puram in Anakapalli Taluk of Vizagapatam District, appears to have got its name 
from Samfpa. ‘Ti’ is an evidence of ‘ta’, being added to make the sense more clear, 
$6 Ind, Ant., vol, XVIII, June 1889, No. 179. 37 Sewell’s Lists, 
1 The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Translated from the Portuguese text, first published in 18] 2. 
Edited and annotated by M. L. Dames, vol, I, 1918: vol. IT, 1921. London: Hakluyt Society. 
2 JRAS., July 1919, March and October 1922 - Geographical Journal, April 1922, 
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in January 1922. AndsoI have made up my mind to put together here a somewhat enlarged 
edition of what I then wrote, as a memorial to one who first collaborated with me so long 
ago as 1883, and right up to his death was still a stand-by when certain questions of detail 
in research came up. Dames was a true scholar, never thinking of himself or his “ reputa- 
tion,’ content to forward knowledge at any and every opportunity and to take the help 
he could render others as the only reward of his erudition. Thus his notes, reviews and letters 
were very many and his books few. Fortunately he was induced, as I well recollect, to edit 
Barbosa for the Hakluyt Society and thus to leave behind him a monument to his Oriental 
acquirements that will last as long as the original text will be studied. 

The book was published in two volumes of differing interest, and it will be convenient 
to divide the present comments thereon accordingly into those on vol. I and on vol. If, 


Volume I. 


I will commence my comments by saying that Dames’ new edition of Barbosa is 
thoroughly justified by the accuracy of the translation and the great value of the nu- 
merous notes which illuminate the text in an extraordinary degree. The Oriental scholar- 
ship, the historical, geographical, and numismatic knowledge displayed by him, taken with 
his power of patient research, make his work of the greatest value to all students of the 
doings of Europeans in India and the Nearer East in the earlier days of their excursions into 
Eastern lands. As a brother editor for the Hakluyt Society of records of the country 
following that in which Barbosa lived, I have some experience of the puzzles of all kinds 
that are before anyone who undertakes to edit the writings of the old travellers, if he would 
really elucidate the text before him, and I cannot help expressing my admiration of the 
manner in which Dames has faced and overcome those that confronted him in this work. 
When we consider that Barbosa wrote early in the sixteenth century, almost at the com- 
mencement of Portuguese enterprise in the Hast, that his book begins with a description 
of the east coast of Africa from the Cape to Suez, and proceeds down the Arabian side of 
the Red Sea, round to the Persian Gulf, up the Gulf and down again, and then round to the 
Indies, and thence onwards down the west coast of India to Mangalor in this first volume, 
one can grasp something of the variety of language, history, and geography that had to be 
encountered, and the vast range of the research hecessary to explain properly the statements 
in the text with anything like scholarly, and therefore useful, accuracy, Dames has met all 





his difficulties in a way that has been of the highest service to myself at all events, and it is a- 


matter of much regret to me that my own volume III, published in 1919, of Peter Mundy’s 
travels in the early seventesnth century, covering a little of Barbosa’s ground, was too far 
advanced in the press to enable me to utilize his notes, 

From a very careful reading of the first volume from end to end, the first thing that 
strikes me is the closeness of comparison between Barbosa, the Portuguese traveller of the 
sixteenth century, and Peter Mundy, the English traveller of the seventeenth century. 
They had both the same spirit of travel, the same capacity for observation, the same com- 
mand of the Oriental languages they met with, the same interest in the places they visited 
and the people among whom they were thrown, the same determination to record only what 
they saw and knew fairly, the same aloofness in their writings from current squabbles (and 
these were always in those days incessant and insistent), the same caution as to vouching 
for what they only heard, and, considering the times in which they lived and the people for 
whom cney, Wrote, the same breadth of view. Both were, in fact, products of that spirit of 
enquiry Into man and his ways that has produced the modern anthropologist. The result 
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is they have preserved records of value for all time. And if I may say so, their remarks 

present to their editors much the same kind of puzzles for solution. 


Dames has brought out the special geographical and ethnographical value of Barbosa’s 
work in a careful introduction, in the course of which he draws attention to a point that is 
worth general notice. How did the Portuguese and their followers in the East manage to 
communicate so easily with the natives of India and of the East generally? The explana- 
tion is the presence about the Indian and Eastern coasts in their days of a large number of 
mamlaks, “* captives from the races subdued or raided by the Muhammadans, some of them 
Europeans,” who followed their original masters as slaves, when these found their way across 
the seas to India and the East as adventurers. Many of-the mughratts or Western captives 
spoke Spanish, and many Spaniards and Portuguese at that period could talk Arabic, and 
hence from the outset there was ease of communication between the first of the Portuguese 
travellers with the Indian peoples through such interpreters. Barbosa, who was for years 
on the west coast of Southern India, knew Malaydlam well, and others learnt other 
vernaculars at least colloquially. By Mundy’s time Portuguese and mestiosg (half-castes) 











- were the ordinary interpreters in practically all the languages the English came across, 


Mundy himself knew Spanish and soon learnt Portuguese too. He had an extraordinarily 
accurate ear, and made determined attempts, more or less successful, at every language he 
met with. One of his merchant companions to the Far East, Thomas Robinson, was an 
accomplished interpreter in Portuguese. It was in this way that the early wanderers managed 
to learn so much with considerable accuracy of the people they were thrown with, and to 
conduct their commercial affairs with the skill they so constantly exhibited. 


It was this linguistic knowledge also, this ability to understand clearly what was said 
to him, that enabled a man like Barbosa to distinguish bet ween races, to know the difference 
‘between Turks, Mamliks, Arabs, Persians, Khurasants, and Turkomans : to distinguish 
between Arabic, Turkish, and Gujarati as spoken on the Indian western coast, and to re- 
sognize the existence of the Navayats, the Indo-Arab mestigos or half-castes of the coast. 
His capacity to converse familiarly with the natives in the South enabled him to learn about 
the different kingdoms and rulers on the Coast and inland, and to learn much about the 
Hindus and their customs, and to differentiate between sects of them in some instances. 
Perhaps the most interesting point in this respect is that the first Portuguese knowledge of 
the Delhi Sultanate of Barbosa’s time was through the distorted reports of wandering 
Hindu jogis driven from the North to the South by the Muhammadan usurpers of the 
Northern kingdoms. 


The geographical and historical notes given with lavish hand in this yolume are 
valuable beyond measure and are too numerous to notice except here and there. Among 


the very many places he mentions in them I venture to suggest that such variations 


of name as Benemetapa, Benomotapa, Monomotapa, for the same place on the East African 


Coast, may be due to the inflection of the root in the indigenous premutative languages tak- 


ing place at the commencement of their words, and that accordingly it is in the last syllables 
thereof that the true sense of form is to be sought. The remarks on the Island of Sam Lour- 


-engo (St. Lawrence of the early English sailors) or Madagascar, are most interesting and go 


partly to account for the culture found among the modern Malagasy. For the benefit of 


further students of that island and its history, I would refer them to the volumes of the 


Antananarivo Annual, an excellent publication, 
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Among many other valuable suggestions, Dames has one that the name Guardafui 
for the well-known cape at the African end of the Red Sea may be of Persian and not Arab 
origin, and may mean Gard-i-Hafun, the turn or bend of Hafun, which is worth consideration. 

After following the coast beyond Guardafui to Suez and down again to Aden, Barbosa 
and contemporary writers and map-makers get much confused as to the order in which the 
ports and the prominent features of the coast occur, and some of them are guilty of duplicat- 
ing the same name under allied forms. It is here that they are difficult to follow, and the 
elucidation of their statements requires much patience and skill, 

As a hint to those engaged in research as to these coasts, such terms in Portuguese as 
Mafamede for Muhammad, Rosalgate for Rasa’l-hadd, Coquiar for Sohar, should keep one 
always onthe look out forthe forms that Arabic - and» may assume in transference to Portu- 
guese and Spanish, and hence to other Kuropean tongues. The Portuguese ¢ for s in Sohar 
represents ¢, the cedilla being often left out in MSS. This habit has led to many mistakes, 

andthe student should always be wary. Barbosa’s Coracones (Coracgones) for Khurfsinis is a 
good instance, as it induced Ramusio to write Coracanis, an impossible form of the Persian 





original, The Portuguese x for the sound of English sk gives Oriental names and words a. 


curious appearance to English eyes (e.g., Xeques = Shekhs), but it need never mislead them. 
When the traveller gets into the region of Ormuz, identifications, both within and. 
without the Persian Gulf, become very difficult and uncertain. Much closer knowledge 
than we at present possess is necessary here, and may now, in some degree, become pos- 
sible as a by-product of the Great War. The geographical difficulties met with are well ex- 
plained by Dames, and so are some of the historical puzzles. To Barbosa and the Portuguese 
of his day the great Shah Ismail of Persia, the overlord of all the neighbourhood of the Gulf, 
was known as Xeque (Shekh) Ismael, in allusion to the then recent origin of the family. Dames 
speaks of him as Isma‘il Shah, but, as I understand, he and all his successors in the Safavi 
Dynasty were known as Sh&h Isma’il, Shih Tahmasp (the “ Great sophyv ’’ of Elizabeth’s 
time), Sh4h *Abbas, and so on, in contradistinction to the Aga Muhammad Shah, Fatteh 
‘Alt Shih, and so on, of the latest and present Qajar Dynasty of Persia. Dames rightly 
points out that Shah Ismail was of no mean descent, as his opponents made out. His father 
was the great Shi'a saint (Shekh Saifu’ddin Ishak of Ardabil), and his grandfather the still 
greater Shekh Haidar Sfifi, lineal descendant of the seventh Im4m, Misi al-Kazim, the out- 
come of whose teaching was a division of Muhammadanism vitally momentous to the world: 
of Islam. His mother was Martha, the daughter of the then recent and important Turkoman 
ruler, as I understand, of the Akkuyunlu (White Sheep Standard) Tribes, and not of the 
Kirakuyunlu (Black Sheep Standard), as Dames has it, known as Uzan Hasan (Long Hasan) 
among many other names, by Despoina, the Christian daughter of the Emperor John Com- 
neus (Calo Johannes) of Trebizond in Asia Minor. Isma’il was thus a Shi'a, a Safi, and 
a Persian of high descent, and it was this fact, coupled with his personal qualities and his 
championship of the Shi'a faith, that made him so popular a candidate for the Persian throne, 
[t says much for Barbosa’s accuracy of information that he correctly states that Shah Isma’il 
was almost uniformly successful in his wars, though he was defeated at the great battle of 
Khér-{i5i4) by the Sunni Sultan of Constantinople, Selim I, through the latter’s then novel 
use of artillery. 

Leaving Ormuz, Barbosa takes us to India proper at Diul or Diul Cinde, as the Portu- 
guese called the port of Deval in Sindh (the Arabic Daybul), on the then western branch of 
the Indus Delta. On this Dames hasa good note. He then passes onto Gujarat, or 
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kingdom of Guzarate as hecallsit. This is remarkable, as it wasthen usual to call it Cambaya 
or Cambay, through Arabic Kambayat, from its principal seaport, but Barbosa knew that the 
kingdom of Cambaya belonged to the king of Guzerate, once again showing accuracy of in- 
formation. He describes its people as Resbutos or Rajpits, thus commencing a series of 
corruptions of that much abused name : Baneanes (Banians, Banias) or traders, meaning there- 
by Jain traders from his description of them ; and Bramenes or Brahmans. He thus got the main 
divisions of the Hindus fairly accurately, and the order in which he places them is interesting, 
as showing how they appeared to rank in the eyes of thé earliest Kuropean visitors to the 
country. The lower classes he calls Pateles, from the title patel, assumed by certain low 
castes for their sub-divisions. Dames remarks that “ it is probable that some men of these 
castes acted as messengers for the Brahmans in Barbosa’s time.”’ Barbosa’s description 
of the. Muhammadan and cosmopolitan side of the population of Cambay is equally 
discriminating. 

Of inland cities there is a description of Champanér (Barbosa’s Champanel), then an 
important mint town of the Muhammadan kings of Gujarat, and of Ahmadabad, under the 
name of Andava. 

A large port called Pateney is then reached, which Dames conjectures to be Somnath. 
The name is somewhat of a puzzle. This is followed soon afterwards by a description of Dio 
(Diu) and its relations with the Portuguese, and of Barbasy, apparently the modern Bhau- 
nagar, Then comes Guindarim in the land of dangerous tides, which is most interesting, as it 
represents Ghandhar, the Kandahar of many a North Indian legend, unless indeed by the 
Kandahar of the northern bards is really meant the old land of Gandhara about Peshawar. 
After a short account of the “fair city of Cambaya ”’ and its luxury, follow two notices, with 
important notes attached, of Limadura and Reynel. The first is the place where the carne- 
lians of commerce came from, and Dames identifies it with Limodra on the banks of the 
Narbada near Ratanpur in the Rajpipla State. The second is the town known to the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries as Reynel, Ravel, Reiner, Reniel, Raneile, Ro Neal, and 
so on, on the Tapti, near Surat. This, as I think correctly, Dames shows to be the old town 
of Randér. It was the home of wealthy Indo-Arab half-breeds called Momins, Naviyatis, 
Nayatas, Naiteas, and Naites, whose luxurious ways Barbosa notices. 

Surat is briefly noticed as Curate, while the neighbouring province of Sorath is called 
Guriate, and then follow short accounts of Dinuy (Daman) and Baxay (Vasii, Bagaim, Bas- 
sein), and Tana-Majambu, an odd name for Thana, as to which Dames has an interesting 
conjecture. By the way, many years ago I wrote an article in this Journal, vol. XXII, 
pp. 18-21, showing that there are now three postal towns in India and Burma, all called Bassein 
by us, none of which is so known to the natives of the neighbourhood. Bassein in Bombay 
is Vasii ; Bassein in Berar is Basim or Wasim ; Bassein in Burma is known to the Burmans 
as Pathéng and to the Talaings of the neighbourhood as Pasém or Pasim. I was moved 
thereto by my letters, when at Bassein in Burma in 1875, being constantly and unneces- 
sarily sent elsewhere. 

Barbosa’s next description is of the “‘ Daquem Kingdom,” the Deccan, where the Bah- 
manis of Kulbarga and Bidar still ruled in name and the ‘ Adilshaht Dynasty of Bijapar was 
the virtual power on the coast. After noticing several ports along the coast, he comes to 
“the River of Betele and the towns thereon,” which last Dames identifies with Vijaydrug, 
“one of the best harbours on the west coast of India,” on the Vaghotan River, in the 
Ratnagiri District. Here is given an accurate description of “ betel ” (pdn-supdri) both as 
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to its nature and its use. Vengorla is noticed under the name of Bamda, which takes onr 
traveller to the Portuguese province of Bardes and Gon. 

Goa naturally yields a long description ond some execllent annotations, expecially that 
pon the Sindibér of the Arab geographers, which Dames shows to be more applicable to 
the neighbouring Cintacora of Barbosa on the river Liga or Kalinadi than to Goa, oz Yule 
supposed. Another valuable note shows how the founder of the ‘ Adilshihi Dynasty, the 
Kurd mamlak, Yisuf ‘Adil Khan (Ydaloam of the Portugues) came to be known ax the 
Sabayo. Very interesting also is Barbosa’s description of the tongues spoken at Goa in 
his time, “' Arabic Porsianand Daqanim, which is the native tongue of the land.” Daqonim 
stands here for ‘' Dakhant, the language of the Deccan, that is, Marathi.” Nowadays it 


stands for a variety of Urdu, the first form of that lingua france which the present writer - 


learnt to his much trouble afterwards, ' 

Barbosa then enters “the Kingdom of Narsingua,” that is, of Vijayanagar, so named by 
the Portuguese after Narsingha, the name of its ruler when they first arrived. Its capital 
was Bisnagua, Vijayanagar, through the popular form Bijanagar. He describes it os of 
“five vaat provinces," with Tolinate (Tulunida) the land of the Tuluvas along the coast. 
He shows that he could distinguish between the Telugu, Canarcse, and Tamil languages, 
and calls the Eastern province Charamandel, which i# nearer to the native Cholamandalam 
than our own Coromandel. Passing by Honor (Honawar, Anglice Onore), he notes on the 
pirates of his day and then reaches Baticala (Bhatkal), Where a centuly later Courtecn's Ex- 
pedition attempted to start an English factory, 45 is described at length by Peter Mundy. 
The space given by Barbosa to Bhatkal is much lnrger than usual, and there is a remarkable 
dreseription of rice planting in its neighbourhood. A statement in the text also leads to a 
useful nole on the use of the term “ India " by the Portuguese to describe only Goa and their 
first settlements. With Bracalor, which, with the restoration of the cedilla, can be 
shown to be the Canarese Basarfiru, Arabicized into Abu Sardr by Tbn Batita, and a 
deseription of Mangalor, taken from Ramusio’s text, the itinerary ends. 

The volume ends with, for the time, an extraordinarily accurate description of the Vija- 
yanagar Empire and its capital and of the manners of its people, due nodoubtto Barbosa’s 
knowledge of MalayAlam and possible bowing acquaintance with Canarese and Tamil. He 
must have scen both the kingdom and the capital at their best, as they were then under 
the greatest of their rulers, Krishna Deva Raya, Especially valuable is the account of the 
Lingiyate and their cnstome, the description of safi by burning and_ burial alive, 
of hook-swinging, and of the King’s method of collecting an army and going to war with 
enormons impedimenta. 

Finally, there are two short notices from hearsay of Orissa and Delhi, in which Barbosa 
discloses that hia information came from wandering jégis, jogueé or Goamerques (swdm- 
rikhi) as he calls them. These he describes at length, obviously from personal acquaintanoc. 
This description gives Dames an opportunity for a fine note on the bezoar-stone carried by 
the  jogues," as the wind-up of this very valuable work. 

Incidentally, many matters of great interest to the student of things Oriental are to be 
found in Demes’s notes, For instance, his remarks on the carly mistake of the Portuguese 
that the Hindus were some kind of Christians, from 0 very cursory observation of their re- 
ligious observances; and his frequent remarks on the persistent and successful attempte 
of the Portuguese to stop the Indian trade with the West vid the Red Sea, with the object 
of diverting it into their own hands by the long sea route. Their advent must indeed have 


















been a crushing blow to the prosperity of the Arabian seaboard, and its effect on the peoples 
thereon ix evidenced by the serious, though ineffectual, attempts of the Mamlfik Sultan of 
Egypt on his own behalf to drive out the Portuguese by an expedition to the Indian sea- 
eoast iteclf. Indeed, the situation created by European aguression in regard to the ancient 
Indo-Arabian trade is quite pathetic, 

A most interesting survival of the Portuguese days in India ia pointed out in the use of 
the term “‘Canarim" (Canarin or Canarese) for “ Eurasian,” resulting in the well-known 
Anglo-Indian metathesized expression Karini, degenerating in many places into a vernacular 
term for any kind of native or Eurasian olerk, 

Occasionally Dames passes over Indian expressions without comment, ¢., Gingelly 
oil, and on p. 00 he has no explanation of what is referred to by the fish at Basra, “ which 
the more they are boiled or roasted, the more they bleed.” Nor does he explain what kind 
of a shore boat is meant by the term “ terada ” beyond a reference on p. 97 to the Conmment- 
aries ; and as he has a note on the Turkish composite bow and eays it is still made on the 
Indian frontiers, it is. pity he does not explain what kind of a bow it is. 

The vagueness of the term “ India " as used by the Portuguese comes out clearly when 
among the imports into Diul (in Sindh) are mentioned “certain canes which are found in 
India and are of the thickness of a man's leg.” The reference is, of course, to the Giant 
Bamboo, and “India” must be the Malabar Coast, or Burma or the Malay Archipelago. 
On the “rhubarb of Babylonia’ Dames has an illuminating note (pp. 93-4}, “ Searlet- 
in-grain is. a term which Dames uses several times, meaning thereby cloth dyed scarlet, 
and of thie hegives an admirable explanation in his sccond volume, p. 77, note 1. On p. 10 
there is an interesting statement ua to the “Heathen whom the Moora name Cafres,” 
meaning the inhabitants of South Africa (Zulox and Bantua), and showing the origin of the 


term Kafir as applied to any ' Heathen " and of the spelling “ Cafre.” 


Dames is always valuable when dealing with numismatics, and I personally am grateful 
for his remarks on “ oruzacdo " (p. 65), on “ pardao “ (p, 191), and on the coinage of Ormus 
(pp. 09-100), and for his note on weights and measures on p, 157, and on “ fardo, farden,’* 

meaning a bundle (p. 194). 

The bulk of Dames’ miscellaneous notes are naturally in explanation of the Portuguese 
forma of Oriental terms found in the text; in fact, of Hobson-Jobsons. Many of these are 
very valuable to the student, and some are new to myzelf. I would note a few here, The 
term almadia (p. 14) for a canoo was carried to the Indian coast, as was noted by Mandelslo. 
The origin of assegai is explained as the Port. azaygaia for Berber zaghaya. There are, too, 
a series of notes on aleguegua and babagowre for carnclian and chalcedony, and on the chaloe. 
dony minés of Limodra in the Rajpipla State (pp. 137 and 144), And further, there is « 
neat note explaining how the Indian term Decean (Dakhim, Dakhan), the Kingdom on 
the right hand, i.e., the Southern Kmgdom, became to the Portuguese Daquem, D'aquem, 
the Kingdom on this side, i.c., the Hither Kingdom, by pure folk-etymology. Attention js - 
also drawn to the ry in “lacquer” (lac) and in almiscar (musk), which is absent in the 
original vernacular (p. 56). 

One could go on almost indefinitely on the ctymological notes, but I will content myself 
with expressing gratitude for those on “ camlet"’ (woollen) and “ cambolim” and “ cameline + 
(cotton) cloths (pp. 63, 93, 120), though T doubt if /afefa ever meant anything but a silk cloth, 
and I should like to see proof that it was at any time a mixture of camlet and silk (p. 93). 
Fapecially am I grateful for an explanation of Séntzi brocades and Jannabiya cloth (p, 79) ; 
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and on p. 124 there is a note worth quoting: “The word gra@o {gram in the old spelling) is 
almost always used inthe sense of the red dye (notreally a grain). The use of the word gram 
(pronounced as an English word) to denote the chick-pea (Cicer aretinus) tamodern. Forthis 
Barbosa employed the word chichare (ohicharre in modern spelling), the correct Portuguese 
name for this pea.” Incidentally, o note on p. 131 points out that a very early, if not the 
earliest, use of caala in Portuguese for the modern term “caste is in Correa, I. p. 746: 
“* Melequiaz [Malik Ayyaz] waa a foreigner, a Moor, o Jao [Javanese] by caste.” On p. 206 
there is a valuable note on “ umbrella and the varioua terms in European languages there- 
for, and on p. 218 another on fambarane, the portable lingam worn by Lingiyats. 

This volume closes with a long note by Barbosa on Jogues, or, as the copyist hns it, 
Jones! And here T propose to leave him, with gratitude to Dames for his version and his 
annotations. Would that he were still alive to give us more. 


(Tobe continued.) 
A CHINESE EXPEDITION ACROSS THE PAMIES AND 
HINDURUSH, a.v. 747." 
By Sm AUREL STEEN, E.C.LE. 
At the beginning of my second Central Asian journey (1906—08), and again at that of 
the third (1913—16), Thad the good fortune to visit ground in the high snowy range of the 
Hindukush which, however inaccessible and remote it may seem from the scenes of the great 
historical dramas of Asia, was yet in the eighth century ap. destined to events 
closely bound up with a struggle of momentous bearing for vast areas of the continent. I 
mean the glacier pass of the Darkot (15,400 feet above sea-level) and the high valleys to the 
north and south of it, through which leads an ancient route connecting the Pamirs and the 
uppermost headwaters of the Oxus with the Dard territories on the Indus, and thus with the 
north-west marches of India.* 
The events referred to arose from the prolonged conflict with the Arabs in the 
and the rising power of the Tibetans in the south, into which the Chinese empire under the 
T’ang dynasty was brought by its policy of Central Asian expansion. Our knowledge of 
the memorable expedition of which I propose to treat here, and of the historical developments 
leading up to it, is derived wholly from the official Chinese records contained in the Annals 
of the T'ang dynasty. They were first rendered generally accessible by the extracte which 
M. Chavannes, the lamented great Sinologue, published’ in his invaluable * Documents sur 
Jes Turcs occidentanx."4 
‘— Reprinted from the Geographical Journal for February, 1922. 
2 The accompanying aketch-map 1} ia intended to Mustrate the goneral features of the mountain 
" territories between the western Tien ehan and the Indus which were affected by the political dovolop- 
| mente and military operations discuased in thia paper. 
Bketch-map 2 reproduces essential topographical! details of that portion of the ground betwee the 
° uppermost Oxus an! Gilgit rivor valleys which witnessed the chief exploita of the Chinees expedition 
: of aw. 747 into the Hindukuah region. It hos been prepared from Northorn Transfrontier Sheet J. 
4 No, 25. W, of the Rurvey of Indian, scale 4 miles to | inch, 
| For convenient reference regarding the general topography of thia mountain mgion may bo recomr 
Sv alo #heet No. 42 of the 1; 1,000,000 map of Asia publiahodl by the Survey of India (Caloutes, 
101), 
§ Documents cur ter Tou-biue (Turce) oocidentaur, recucillie ol commentés par Edouard Chavannes, 
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BETWEEN THE WESTERN TIEN SHAN AND THE INDUS. 


Sketch Map No. 1. 
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Tn order to understand fully the details of the remarkable exploit, which brought a 
Chinese army right across the high inhospitable plateaux of the Pamirs to the uppermost 
Oxus valley, and thence across the ice-covered Darkot down to the valleys of Yasin and 
Gilgit draining into the Indus, it is necessary to pay the closest regard to the topography 
of that difficult ground. Modern developments arising from the Central Asian interests 
of two great Asiatic powers, the British and Russian empires, have since the eighties of the 
last century helped greatly to add to our knowledge of the regions comprised in, or adjacent 
to, the great mountain massif in the centre of Asia, which classical geography designated by 
the vague but convenient name of Imaos. But much of the detailed topographical informa- 
tion is not as yet generally accessible to students. Even more than elsewhere, personal 
familiarity with the ground in its topographical and antiquarian aspects seems here needed 
for a full comprehension of historical details. 

This local knowledge I was privileged to acquire in the course of the two Central 
Asian expeditions already referred to, and accordingly I have taken occasion to elucidate 
the facts connected with that memorable Chinese exploit in Serindia, the detailed report 
on my second journey, soon to be issued from the Oxford University Press.4 The bulk and 
largely archeological contents of this work may prevent that account from attracting the 
attention of the geographical student. Hence, with the kind permission of the Delegates 
of the Oxford University Press, I avail myself of the opportunity to present here [G@eogra- 
phical Journal] the main results of my researches. 

Some preliminary remarks seem needed to make clear the political and military 
situation which prevailed in Central Asia during the first half of the eighth century a.p., 
and which accounted for the enterprise to be discussed here. After a long and difficult 
struggle the Chinese under the greatT‘ang emperors T‘ai-tsung (A.D. 627-650) and Kao-tsung 
(A.D. 650-684) succeeded in vanquishing, first the Northern Turks (4.p. 630), and after a short 
interval also the Western Turks. They were the principal branches of that great 


Turkish nation which since its victory over the Juan-juan (Avars) and the Hoa, or Hephthalites. ° 


about the middle of the seventh century, had made itself master of inner Asia. By 
A.D. 659 the Chinese had regained political predominance, and for the most part also military 
control, over the great Central Asian territories roughly corresponding to what is now known 
as Chinese Turkestan, after having lost them for about four centuries.® 

This renewed effort at Central Asian expansion, like that first made by the great Han 
emperor Wu-ti (140-86 B.c.), had for its object partly the protection of north-western China 
from nomadic inroads and partly the control of the great Central Asian trade route passing 
through the Tarim basin. Stretching from east to west between the great mountain ranges 
of the Tien-shan in the north and the K‘un-lun in the south, the Tarim basin is filled for 
the most part by huge drift-sand deserts. Yet it was destined by nature to serve as the 
main overland line for the trade intercourse between the Far East and Western Asia, and 
recent archwological explorations have abundantly proved its great importance generally 
for the interchange of civilizations between China, India, Iran, and the classical West. 

During Han times, when China’s great export trade of silk had first begun about 
110 B.c. to find its way westwards through the strings of oases scattered along the foot of 

4 The work has appeared since the aboye was written. | | ; 

5 For a masterly exposition from Chinese and Western sources of all historical facts here briefly 


‘summed up, see M. Chavannes’ Essai sur Uhistoire des Tou-kiue occidentaux, forming the concluding 


portion of his Documents sur les Turcs occidentaux, pp. 217-303. 
6 Cf. Chavannes, Turce occideniaux, pp, 266 sqq. 
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the T’ien-shan and K‘un-lun, the Chinese hold upon the ‘Western Kingdoms” with their- 
settled and highly civilized populations had been threatened mainly by inroads of the Huns 

and other nomadic tribes from the north. After the reconquest under the Emperor Kuo- 

taung the situation was essentially different. The danger from the nomadic north had 

lessened. Troubles with the medley of Turkish tribes left in possession of the wide grazing 

areas beyond the Ticn-shan never ceased, Yet the Chinese odministration by a well- 

organized system of garrisons, and still more by diplomatic skill, was well able to hold them 

in check, But additional and greater dangers had soon to be faced from other sides. The 
claim to the succession of the whole vast dominion of the Western Turks was drawing the 
Mimimuatration of the Chinese protectorate, catablished in the Tarim basin and known as 
the “ Four Garrisons,” into constant attempts to assert effective authority aleo to the west 
of the great meridional range, the ancient Imaos, in the regions comprising what is now 
Russian and Afghan Turkestan.’ 

Considering the vast distances separating these regions from China proper and the 
formidable difficulties offered by the intervening great deserts and mountain ranges, Chinese 
control over them was from the outset bound to be far more precarious than that over the: 
Tarim basin. But the dangers besetting Chinese dominion in Central Axia increased greatly 
with the appearance of two new forces upon the scene. Already in the last quarter of the 
seventh century the newly rising power of the Tibetans seriously threatened and for a tinie 
effaced the Chinese hold upon the Tarim basin. Even after its recovery by the Chinese 
in A.D. 602 the struggle never quite ceased, 

Another and almost equally great threat to China’s Central Asian dominion arose 
in the west through the advance of Arab conquest to the Oxus and beyond. About a-p. 670 
it had already made itself felt in Tokharistan, the important territory on the middle Oxus 
comprising the greater part of the present Afghan ‘Turkestan. Between a.p. 705 and 715 
the campaigns of the famous Arab general Qotaiba had carried the Muhammadan arms 
triumphantly into Sogdiana, between Oxus and Yaxartes, and even further” By taking 
advantage of internal troubles among the Arabs and by giving support to all the principalities 
between the Yaxartes and the Hindukush which the Arabs threatened with extinction, the 
Chinese managed for a time to stem this wave of Muhammadan aggression. But the 
danger continued from this side, and the Chinese position in Central Asia became even more 
seriously jeopardized when the Tibetans soon after a.p. 741 advanced to the Oxua ralley 
and succeeded in joining hands with the Arabs, their natural allies. 

Baulked for the time in their attempts to secure the Tarim basin, the Tibetans had 
only one line open to effect this junction. It led first down the Indus from Ladak through 
Baltistan (the “ Great P’o-li " of the Chinese Annals) to the Hindukush territories af Gilgit 
and Yasin, both comprived in the “ Little P’o-l4” of the Chinese records! Thence the 
passes of the Darkot and the Baroghil—the latter a saddle in the range separating the Oxus 
from the Chitral river headwatere—would give the Tibetans access to Wakhan ; through 
this open portion of the upper Oxus valley and through fertile Badakhshan tho Arabs 


crore 





T For very interesting notices of the administrative organization, which the Chinese attempted soon 
alter A.D. 669 to impogo upon the territories from the VYaxartes to the Oxus ond even aguth of the 
Himtukush, see Chavannes, Turca occideniaur, pp. 208 agg. 

4 Of. Chavannes, Turee occidentaur, pp. 280 agg. 

" Seo Chavannes, thid, pp. 288 ag. 

10 Cf. for this identification Chavannes, ibid, p. 160, and Notes 
Hhotan, 4. pp. & agy. 
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established on the middle Oxus might be reached with comparative ease. But on advance Ls 
along the previous portions of this route was beset with very serious difficulties, not merely in 
on account of the great height of the passea to be traversed and of the extremely confined , 
nature of the gorges met with on the Indus and the Gilgit river, but quite as muoh through 
the practical absence of local resources sufficient to fecd an invading force anywhere between 
Ladak and Badakhshan, 

Nevertheloss the persistent advance of the Tibetans along this most difficult line is 
clearly traceable in the Chinese records. “‘ Great P*o-Ii," #-¢., Baltistan, had already become 
subject to them before a.p, 722. About that time they attacked “ Little P'o-li," declaring, 
as the Tang Annals tell us, to Mo-chin-mang its king: “It is not your kingdom which we 
covet, but we wish to us¢ your route in order to attack the Four Garrisons (i,¢,, the Chinese . 
in the Tarim basin).”""" In a.p. 722 timely military aid rendered by the Chinese enabled ' 
this king to defeut the Tibetan design. But after three changes of reign the Tibetans 
won over his suecessor Su-shih-li-chih, and inducing him to marry a Tibetan princess secured 
a footing in “ Little P'o-li."" “‘ Thereupon,” in the words of the T'ang sin, ‘ more than 
twenty kingdoms to the north-west became all subject to the Tibetans.”' These events 
occurred shortly after a.p. 741. 

The danger thus created by the junction between ‘Tibetans and Arabs forced 
the Chinese to special efforts to recover their hold upon Yasin and Gilgit, Three successive 
expeditions despatched by the ‘' Protector of the Four Garrisons,” the Chinese Governor- 
General, had failed, when a special decree of the Emperor Hsiian-taang in a.p, 747 entrusted ab 
the Deputy Protector Kao Haien-chih, a general of Korean extraction commanding the | 
military forces in the Tarim basin, with the enterprise to be traced here. We owe our 
detailed kowledge of it to tho official biography of Kao Hsien-chih preserved in the T'ang 
Annals and translated by M. Charannes. To that truly great scholar, through whose 
premature death in 1918 all branches of historical research concerning the Far East and 
Central Asia have suffered an irreparable loss, belongs full credit for having recognized that ph 
Kao Hsien-chih’s remarkable expedition led him and his force across the Pamira and over , 
the Baroghil and Darkot passes. But he did not attempt to trace in detail the actual routes 
followed by Kao Hsien-chih on this hazardous enterprise or to localize the scenes af all its 
striking events. ‘To do this in the light of personal acquaintance with the topography of 
these regions, their physical conditions, and their scanty ancicnt remains, is my object in 
the following pages. 

With a force of 10,000 cavalry and infantry Kao Hsien-chih started in the spring of , 
aw, 747 from An-hsi, then the headquarters of the Chinese administration in the Tarim : 
basin and corresponding to the present town anid oasis of Kucha.'* In thirty-five days 
he reached Su-lé, or Kashgar, through Ak-su and by the great caravan road loading along 
the foot of the Tien-shan. Twenty days more brought his force to the military post of the 

aT Bee Chavannes, Turce oocldenfaur, p, 150. 4 

12 Of. Chavannes, ibid,, p. 11. By the twenty kingdoms ore obviowly meant pelty hill 
principalities on the Upper Oxus from Wakhan downwards, ant probably also others in the valleys eouth 
of Hindukush, auch as Mastuj and Chitral. 

18 Of. Stein, Ancient Khofon, i, p. 7. Acts 74) ia tho date borne by the Imperial edict Investing 
Su-shihdi-chih's immediate predecessor ; ite text is still extant in the records extracted by M. Chavannes, 
Turcs occidentawr, pp. 211 agg. 

14 For these and all other details taken from M. Chavannes’ translation of Kao Heien-chih's biography 
in the T'ang shu, ace Twrce cocidentauz, pp. 152 agg. 
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T’sung-ling mountains, established in the position of the present Tashkurghan in Sarikol.!* 
Thence by a march of twenty days the “ valley of Po-mi,” or the Pamirs, was gained, and 
after another twenty days Kao Heien-chih arrived in “the kingdom of the five Shih-ni,” 
é.¢., the present Shighnan on the Oxus. a Ph 
The marching distance here indicated agrees well with the time which large carayans mops |e) 
of men and transport animals would at present need to cover the same ground. But how Les 


ia 

the Chinese general managed to feed so large a force, after once it had entered the tortuous “ae 
gorges and barren high valleys beyond the outlying oases of the present Kashgar and Yangi- = 
hisear districts, is a problem which might look formidablu, indeed, to any modern commander, mo 
‘The biography in the Annals particularly notes that “ at that time the foot soldiers all kept - 
horses (i.¢., ponies) on their own account.” Such a provision of transport must have eon- = 
siderably increased the mobility of the Chinese troops. But it also implied greatly increased > | 
difficulties on the passage through ranges which, with the exception of certain portions of é r 
the Pamirs, do not afford sufficient grazing to keep animals alive without liberal provision 5 | 
of fodder. “ar 

It was probably as a strategic measure, meant to reduce the difficulties of supply in % 
this inhospitable Pamir region, that Kao Hsien-chih divided his forces into three columns ? 


before starting his attack upon the position held by the Tibetans at Lien-yiin. M. Chavannes 
has shown good reason for assuming that by the river P’o-Jé (or So-lé), which is desoribed 
as flowing in front of Lien-yfin, is meant the Ab-i-Panja branch of the Oxus, and that Lien-yin 
itself occupied a position corresponding to the present village of Sarhad,; but on the opposite, 
or southern, side of the river, where the route from the Baroghil pass debouches on the 
Ab-i-Panja. We shall return to this identification in detail hereafter. Here it will suffice 
to show that this location is also clearly indicated by the details recorded of the concentration 
of Kao Haijen-chih’s forces upon Lien-yin. 
Of the three columns which were to operate from different directions and to effect 
a simultaneous junction before Lien-yon on the thirteenth day of the seventh month (about 
the middle of August), the main force, under Kao Hsien-chih himself and the Imperial Com- 
missioner Pien Ling-ch’éng, passed through the kingdom of Hu-mi, or Wakhan, seeending 
the main Oxus valley from the west. Another column which is aaid to have moved upon 
Lien-yin by the route of Ch‘ih-fo-t'ang, "' the shrine of the red Buddha,”"™ may be assumed, 
in view of a subsequent mention of this route below, to have operated from the opposite 
direction down the headwaters of the Ab-i-Panja. These could be reached without serious 
difficulty from the Sarikol base either over the Tagh-dumbash Pamir and the Wakhjir pass 
15 Tr'ung-ling, or “the Onion Mountains,” is the ancient Chineac designation for the grent snowy 
range which connects the T‘ien-shan in the north with the K‘undun and Hindukosh in the south, and 
forma the mighty eastern rim of the Pamira The Chinese term ii sometimes extended to the high valleys 
and plateaus of the latter aleo, The renge culminates near ita contre in the great ive-clad peak of 
Muztagh-ota and those to the north of it, rizing to over 25,000 feet above sea-level. It isto this Brent 
mountain chain, through which all routes from the Osu» to the Tarim basin pase, thet the term Imaow 
is clearly applied in Ptolemy's * Geography." | 
The great valley of Sarikol, situated over 10,000 feet above sea-level, yet largely cultivated in annicnt 
times, forme the natural base for any military oporatione acros= the Famire; for early accounts of it m 
Chinese historical texta and in the records of old travellors from the Enat and West, ¢/. my Ancient Khotan, 
i pp. 27 egg. Descriptions of the present Sarikol and of the two main routes which connect it with 
‘auth *; through the Gex valley to the north of Muxtagh-ata and acroas the Chiohiklile pas in the south, 
ere given in my Ruins of KAoton, pp. 67 egg., and Desert Cathay, 1, pp. 80 wg, 
The term fo-l'ang, which M. Chavannes translates “Ia salle du Bouddha . . + designates, 
according to Dr. Giles'w CAinese. English Dictionary, p. 1930, “= family shrine or oratory for the worship: 
of Buddha.” Considoring the location, the rendering of Hang by “ brine" sectna hero appropriate. 
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BETWEEN THE Upper Oxtus AND THE GILGIT RIVERS. - 
Sketch Map No. 2. Indian Antiquary. 
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(16,200 feet)'? or by way of the Naiga-tash pass and the Little Pamir. Finally, a third 
column, composed of 3,000 horsemen, which was to make its way to Lien-yan by Pei-ku, 
oF “the northern gorge,” may be gupposed to have descended from the side of the Great 
Pamir, For such amovefromthe north, either one of the several passes could be used which 
lead across the Nicholas range, south-east of Victoria lake, or possibly a glacier track, as 
yet unexplored, leading from the latter into one of the gorges which debouch east of Sarhad.18 
Tn any case it is clear that by thus bringing wp his forees on convergent but wholly distinet 
lines, and by securing for himself a freah base in distant Shighnan, the Chinesn gencral 
effectively guarded against those difficulties of supplies and transport which, then as now, 
would make the united move of so large o body of men across the Pamire a physical 
inypossi bility, 

The crossing of the Pantira by a force, which in its total strength amounted to tern 
thousand men, is so remarkable a military achicvement that the measures which alone pro- 
bably made it possible deserve some closer examination, however succinct the Chinese record 
is upon which we lave to base it. So much appears to me clear, that the march was not 
effected in ono body, but in three columns moving up from Kashgar in successive stages by 
routes af which Tash-kurghan, “ the post of the Ts‘ung-ling mountains,’ was the advanced 
base or potnl d'appwi. If Kan Hsien-chih moved ahead with the first column or detachment 
to Shighnan and was followed at intervals by the other two detachments, the ulvantage 
gained as regards supplies and transport must have been very great. His own column would 
have reached a fresh base of supplies in Shighnan while the second was moving across the 
main Pamirs and the third arriving in Sarikol from the plains. Thus the great strain of 
having to feed simultancously the whole force on ground absolutely without local resources 
was avoided. It must be remembered that, once established on the Oxus, the Chinese 
Commissariat could easily draw upon the abundant produce of Badakhshan, and that for 
the column left on the Pamira the comparatively easy route acrosa the Alai would be available 
for drawing supplies from the rich plains of Farghana, then still under Chinese control. 





(Tobe confintied,) 
REGARDING THE CHRISTIANS OF 8ST. THOMAS IN SOUTH INDIA. 
By Sum RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br, 


4 Litrte pamphlet of 70 pages has come into my hands,’ which purports to be ™ an 
investigation into the latest researches in connection with the time-honoured tradition 
regarding the martyrdom of St. Thomas in Southern India,” It is a Catholic production 
with an introduction by Mgr. Teixeira, Vicar General of the Diocese of Mylapore (San Thomé 
de Meliapur), and has been written by a “ retired Superintendent, General Records, Govern. 
ment Heoretariat, Madras,” who is also Editor of the Catholic Regiater, It is, however, far 
from being a sectarian issue, and the pros and cons of long-disputed points relating to the 
alleged mission of St, Thomas to India and ita termination in South India are fuirly set ovt 
ii & manner worth the serious attention of students. There ia aluo a painstaking biblin- 
graphy at the end of the pamphlet. 

The author's position is well explained by Mgr. Teixeira, who writes :—" (1) That even 
if the evidence so far available is not such as to compel belief, it nevertheless argues Very 
strongly in favour of the tradition which places the martyrdom of St, Thomas in Southern 





Tmt 


17 Por deseriptions of this route, ef. my Ruins of Khetan, pp, 60 aqy,, and Desert Cathay, i. pp. 83 *qiy. 


1a Heyarding the existence of this track, «f. the information obtained in the cours of my third 
Central Asian journsy, Geographical Journal, 45, (1910), p. 216, 
1 St, Phomas the Apootic in India, by F. A, D'Crux, Madras: Hoo and Os., 1922. 
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fotlia ; and (2) that the writera who have tried to disoredit and disprove it have failed to do 
ao.’ As Editor of this Journal T have perforce had to make myself acquainted at times 
with the story of St, Thomas as regards India, and speaking personally, my impression 
1s that there ts nothing against the possibility or even probability of the Apoatle’s visit to 
South India, in addition to his attendance at the Court of 0 great a monarch as Gondo- 
phares (Guduphara), must have been in Northern India and Afghanistan in the middle 
half of the first century of the Christian era, Such a theory involves the supposition, ensily 
defensibie, of a journey southward by sea to Muziris (Cranganore), then the most famous 
port on the Malabar Coast, and onwards either overland rid Argaru (Urgapura = Alavay = 
Madura), or by sea to the country of the Aioi (Aay = Pandya), or of the Toringui (— Soringoi 
= Chola), where there were then several ports well known to Yavana (Weatern foreigners) 
seamen, merchants and traders. 

Mr. D'Cruz dors not carry his account of the tradition of St, Thomas in India beyond 
the arrival of the Portuguese, and it will help the further investigation thereof to state here 
what Duarte Barbosa, who may be regarded as the Father of Portuguese Indian story, has 
to say on the subject, quoting from the late Mr. Dames’ edition of 1921, 

In vol. I, p. 88, Barbosa has a note on Chatua, i.¢,, Chetwai or Chettuvayi, locally 
the traditional landing-place of St, Thomas on the Malabar Coast, and then passes on to 


Cranganore, at that time (¢. 1600-1520) under the ruler of Cochin, Of this place he saya 


(p. 30) -— 

"Ta these places (Chatua and Cranganor| dwell many Moors, Christians and Heathen 
Indians. The.Christians follaw the doctrines of the Blessed Saint Thomas, and they 
hold there a Church dedicated to him, and another to Our Lady, They are very 
devout Christians, lacking nothing but true doctrine whereof I will speak further 
on, for many of them dwell from here as far as Charamandel, whom the blessed 
Saint Thomas left established here when he died in these regions.” 

Then on p. 93, in reference to Cochin itself, Barbosa remarks : 

“ This Kingdom possesses avery large and excellent river [Cochin River, really an 
outlet of the Cochin lagoon], which here comes forth to the sea by which come in great 
ships of Moors and Christians, who trade with this Kingdom [meaning, I take it, 
Muhammadan and European tradera]...... At the mouth of the river the King our 
Lard [of Portugal] possesses a very fine fortress, which @ a large settlement of Por- 
tuguess and Cliristians, natives of the land, who became Christiana after the estab- 
lishment of our fortress. And every day also other Christian Indians who have 
remained from the teaching of the Blessed Saint Thomas come there alzo from 
Coilam and other places.” 

From this it will be seen that the early Portuguese settlers clearly distinguished 
betwoen ther own Christian converts and the Syrian “‘ Christians of St. Thomas." 

On pp. 96-97 Barbosa remarks that ‘‘ Passing this place [Cochin], we come at once 
to another, tho first in this kingdom of Coilam which they call Cale Coilam [Fort (Qil’a) 
Coilam, and-also Caymeolan,#.e., Kayankallam), whither come numbers of Moors, Heathens 
and Christians of the doctrine of the Blessed Saint Thomas and many of them alao dwell 
in the inland country,” On this Mr. Dames notes (p. 96) that '' it waa a contre of the Syrian 
Christians from an early period, a church having been built there in a.p. 829." Ho also 


gives (p, 97) references to Marco Polo, Fr. Jordanus, Mari i and Hobson-Jobson, which 
are Very useful here. 




















As regards Quilon itself, after stating (p. 97) that it was “a very great city with a 
right good haven,” Barbosa says that ~ Hither come Moors, Heathen and Christians in 
great numbers." And he then proceeds to remark (pp. 07 ff.) that ~ At a certain pomt 
where the land projects into the sea is a very great church, miraculously built by = the 
Apostle Our Lord Saint Thomas.” Then follows # variant of the well-known story of the 
great log at full length, but it 1s told of Quilon and not here of Mailapur ; “* The Christians 
of Saint Thomas asverted to me that they had found this written in, their book which they 
preserve with extreme raverence,’’ With tlie log, “'The Apostle then, whom they call 
Matoma [ = Syrian, Mar Thoma,” miraculously built his Charch. 

Barbosa then makes some statements as to these Christians which are worth 
exoeerpting (pp. 100-101); 

Beholding these miracles and many others, which Our Lord daily worked through 
him, many became Christians from Cochin to the great Kingdom of Coilam, whict. 
extends to the Coast facing towards Ceilam, in which there may be well twelve thousand 
(variously 2,000 and 7,000) households of Christians scattered amongthe Heathen, 
and there also some churches in the inland country. The more part of these lack both 
doctrine and baptism, having only the name of Christiang for St. Thomas in his time 
baptised ‘all who desired baptism, and as the King of Coilam perecived that so many 
people were receiving his doctrine he took heed of it, saying that they would take pos- 
session of the land, So he began to shun them, and on this Saint Thomas departed 
thence, persecuted by them and by the Heathen, towards the land of Charamantel 
and came to a great town named Mailspur, where he received martyrdom and where 
he lies buried, of which I will speak more fully in ite place further on. Thus from that 
time the Christians remained in this Kingdom of Coilam with that church, and levied 
duties on pepper, of which it possesses somewhat, and also other duties. These Chris- 
tians, thus continuing without instructiona and with no pricst to baptise them, were 
for long Christians im nothing but name only. Then they gathered together and took 
counse] one with another, and determined to send forth some from among them into 
the world where the Sacrament of Baptiam was inown. With this intent five meu 
aet forth into the world at great cost, and came to stay m the land of Armenia [Syria] 

“where they found many Christians and a Putriarch who roled them, who, understanding 
their object, aent with them a Bishop and five or six clerks to baptise them and say 
masa and instruct them, which Bishop tarried with them for five or «ix years, and when 
he went back there came another, who stayed with them for as many years, Thus 
for « long time they continued to improve. 

These Armenians are white men ; they speak Arabic and Chaldee. They have tho 
church law and recite their prayers perpetually. Yot I know not whether they recite 
the whole office aa do our Friars. They wear their tonsures reversed, hair in the place 
of the tonsure, and the head around it shaven. They wear white shirta, and turbans 
on their heads ; they go barefoot, and wear long beards. They are oxtremely devout. 
and aay mass-at the alter as we do here, with a cross facing them. He who says it 
walks between two men, who help him, one on cach side, They communicate with 
salted bread insead of the host, and consecrate thereof sufficient for all who are present 
‘n the church ; they distribute the whole of this as if it were blessed bread, and every 
man comes to the foot of the altar to receive it from the priest's hand, And the wine |e 
in this wiae. As at that time there was no wine in India they take Tisins brought 
frouy Mecca and Ormuz, and leave them for the night to soak; the next day when 
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they go to say mass they prees out the juice, and say the mass with that, These men : 
baptised for money, and when they returned from Malabar to their own country they 
had great riches, and thus for lack of money many went unbaptised.” 

Barbosa’s next reference (pp. 102-103) to the earlier South Indian Christians may, 








if further followed up, turn out to be important :“ At this Cape Comory (Kumari, Comorin] : 
there is an ancient Church of Christians which was founded by the Armenians [Syrians], - 


who atill direct it, and perform in it the Divine Service of Christians, and have crosses on 
the altars. All mariners {again after a common Indian custom] pay it a tribute and the 
Portuguese celebrate mass there when they pass, There are there many tombs, amongst 
which there is one which haa written on it a Latin epitaph ; * Hic jacet Catuldus Gulli filiue 
qui obiit anno——."" On this, however, Mr. Dames remarks ; “ As this passage appears, ac- 
cording to Lord Stanley's note, neither in the Barcelona MS, nor in the Munich MS. No. 
570, and is not found in the Portuguese text nor in Ramusio, it depends only on the Munich 
MS. No, 571, It would seem, therefore, to be a rather late interpolation.” I am not, how- 
ever, quite satisfied thus to dismiss this very precise statement, and it would be quite worth 
while to examine the jungle about the Cape or neighbourhood for possible remains. 

Doubling the Cape amd passing by Ceylon ond the Pearl Fisheries, Barbosa arrived . 
at Mailapur, now usually spelt Mylapore, in the neighbourhood of San Thome, or St. Thomas's 
Mount, and he describes again at length on pp, 126-129 a variant of the legend of St, Thomas, 
which is characteristic: lly Indian. 

" Here lies buried the body of the Blessed Saint Thomas in a littl: church near 
the sca. The Christians of Coulam say that when Saint Thomas departed thence, 
being persecuted by the Heathen, he came with certain of his fellows to the city of 
Mailapur, which in those days wasa city of ten or twelve leagues in length, and far 
removed from the sea which afterwards ate away the land and advanced well into the 
city.2 At first Saint Thomas began to preach the faith of Christ, and converted 
certain men thereto, wherefore the others went about to slay him, and he for this reason 
dwelt apsrt from the people, wandering ofttimes in the wilderness.” 

This is followed by a story of the accidental killing of a peacock on the wing by a hun- 
ter, which turned out to be St, Thomas himself, whereon the people buried him as a Saint, 
“Thus he lies very modestly inthe church which his disciples and fellows built for him 
(p. 129),” 

The story of the slaying of the peaoook reminds Mr. Dames of the Buddhist Nacheha 
Jiitaka (Hansa Jataka), and he suggests that it is really an old Buddhist tale fastened on 
to St. Thomas after a manner well known to students of folktales. The use made by Hindu 

and Muhammadan ascetics of the Christian tomb is also thoroughly Indian (p, 129): 
"The Moors and Heathen used to burn lights on it, each one claiming it as his own, 

The church is arranged in our fashion with crosses on the altar and on the summit of 

the vault, and a wooden grating, and peacocks as devices , but it is now very ruinous 

and all around it covered with brushwood, anda poor Moor holds charge of it and begs 
alia for it, from which a lamp is kept burning at night, and on what is left they live, 

Somo Indian Christians go there on pilgrimage and carry away many relics, little 

earthen balls from the aame tomb of the Blessed Saint Thomas, and also give olme to 

the aforesaid Moor, telling him to riupair the said house,” 


ae ie ee 
2 ‘This iu roally @ aunfused reforense to the story of the connection of St, ‘Thotnas with Pulicat, 38 


mika distant, current among the early Portuguese, Seo bolow noxt point in connection with 
8t. Thomas, | : 
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Finally Mr. Dames (pp. 127-129) shows that San Thomé wus founded by Nuna da 
Cunha in 1538, no doubt in memory of this tale, and that Mailapur became confused by 
European travellers and writers with Pulicat, then the nearest seaport. On pp. 190-131 
he quotes Correa, who in 1521 was a member of a Committee of investigation into the 
/ story about St. Thomas’ burial, set up apparently in 1517, the year before Barbosa left 
‘ India, under Lopes de Sequeira and his successor, Duarte de Meneses. Correa’s statement 
is remarkable (pp..120-131) :— 
“7, Gaspar Correa, who write this story, went in the company of Pera Lopes de 
Sampayo to visit thia holy house. And the Captain Pero Lopes left the ship at Pale- = 
acate, and twelve or fifteen men landed with him on a pilgrimage to the holy house 
which is seven leagues away (i.¢., at Mailupur), all on foot, singing and rejoicing, with 
plenty of food and drink. On coming in sight of the holy house we were all overcome 
by a devout sadness, so that we sang no more nor spoke one to the other with a new 
devotion in our hearts, remembering our sins, Each man recited his prayers with 
so great a trembling that his legs and arms weakened and shook, for we seemed toa be ; 
planting our feet on holy ground. And outside the door of the holy honse we fell on 
our knees, and shed so many tears that I know not whence they came, There we all 
confessed and the Father said mass (having brought with him all that was needful 
therefor), and we all took the holy sacrament. And this waa the first mass that was 
gail in the holy house, being the day of Corpus Christi of the year 1621." 
Then he goes on to describe repairs dont to the church, and the discovery of some of ’ 
the bones of the king who had been converted by Saint Thomas, who was reported by tha 
1 country-folk to have been called Tanimudolyar, interpreted ag “ Thomas, the servant of 
God."" But Itake it that this name or rather title is merely “ Tani Mndaliyar, Thomas 
the Great.” 
We have, however, not yet got tothe bottom of the story of St. Thomas, for 
Mr. D’Cruz notes that Father Hosten, §.J., “has started publishing in the Catholic Herald of 
Fadia, beginning with the issue of 27th July 1921, tentative articles on his findings ” during 
a visit to San Thomé in the beginning of 1921, And also measures are being taken to 
have translated into English a volume on St. Thomas and the Malabar tradition by the 
Rev. Fr. Bernard of St. Thomas, T.0.C.D. This work was published in Malayalam in 
LOLT, filling about 500 pages,. 


EARLY HISTORY OF INDIAN FAMINES.! 
By TP. N. RAMASWAMI, B.A. 
(With an Additional Note by L.. M. Anstey.) 
Introduction, 
“Tr idols of the market-place "—to adopt the picturesque language of Bacon—" are 
the most troublesome of all—those, namely which have entwined themaclves round the 
understanding from the associations of words and names. For men imagine that their reason 
governs words, whilst, in fact, words react upon the understanding ; and this has rendete 
ne ————————————————————————— LL 
1 In tho publication of these papers [ have received very great help from my gifted and beloved 
muster, Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, The Nestor of South Tndian Historlans spared no palis to make 
thesa papers af comprehensive aa pouible, Several eminont scholari—ospocially Pandit Srinvasai 
Acheriar and Fr, Steenkiste—hove liberally helped me with facts, suggestions, ste. IT thank them all. 
1 also take this opportunity to thank the 5, Joseph's College Library Staff for their kindly services 
during the preparation of these papera; and have much pleagury in thankfolly acknowledging their 
unfailing courtesy, promptand intelligent help. —P..K, 
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philosophy and science sophistical and inactive.” And in Political Economy, above all 
aciences, we may expect the Idols of the market-place to abound. Indian Economics is 
fol! of stubborn fallacies which would at once have boon loosened by a Socratic Induction, 
and altogether dispelled by a scientific analysis. The early history of Indian faminea is an 
instance in point. It is only the deceptive familiarity of common discourse which fosters 
the prevailing general impression that famines al the present day are the direct consequence 
of English administration, and that in times of the predominance of the Hindus and Muham- 
madans they were loss extended in area and less tragicin theireffects.* But a review of the 
eatly famines in India, of which History makes mention, shows“ thet such an assertion proceeds 
sheer ignorance; there is not a tittle of historical evidence to support it’ (Theodore 
Morison, Economie Transition in India). Famines of long duration and extent, and causing 
vory considerable destruction, have been frequently recorded from the very dawn of Indian 
History. In the language of the Imperial Gazetteer (vol. ILL, chapter X, page 475) ‘ famines 
wore vory frequent under native rule and frichtfnl.” 

But the prevailing general impression is,"as we have already said, that famines are for 
more frequent and destructive now than in former times. The reason for the wide prevalence 
of this interesting assumption, based wpon insufficient data, is not far to seek. The early 
history of Indian famines lies scattered in soores of volumes which are mostly inaccessible 
to the general reader - while handy booka of reference like Balfour's Cyclopaedia of India, 
innumerable Gazetteers, Famine Commission Reports and special treatises like B.C, Dutt’s 
Indian Pamines, give adequate and ample information about famines in the British Period. 
Tt is the dearth of information in the former, and its plenteousness in the latter case, thot is 
mainly responsible, it is submitted, for this widespread fallacy, ‘The following series of papers 
are a pionecr attempt to sketch the early history of Indian Famines, They make no preten- 
sion whatsoever cither to erudition or completeness. Tf this slight sketch of mine should 
be so fortunate as to induce competent men to undertake the early history of Indian famines 
on an adequate seale, it will have achioved its object. 

Ancient Hindu Period to the Death of Harsha in 650 AD. 
' ‘The Vedie Period. 

The early history of Indian famines must be traced back to a time mpch antorior to the 
Vodie period (before 3000 B.c.). “Tho one great danger that must have constantly threatened 
primitive man, was famine. Man in the savage state when‘living [even] in our luxurious 
country was often brought to the verge of starvation, in spite of his having implements and 
weapons which his rider ancestors had no idea of.’ ‘Consider the condition of aAVAgER,” 
says Bentham (Theory of Legislation, chapter vii, page 109), * they strive incessantly against 
famine which cute off entire tribes, Rivalry for subsistence produces among them the moat 
cruel wars and, like beasts of prey, mon pursue men as means of sustenance, The fear of this 
terriblo calamity silences the softest sentiments of nature ; pity unites with insensibility in 
putting to death the old men who can hunt no longer,’ 

“Tt is obvious that famine and its hideous consequence, cannibalism, could only be 
prevented by the storage of food, which doubtless took at this early stage the form of the con- 
finement or in other words the domestication of such animals as formed the spoils of the chase 

2 In wupportof thie thoory, cf. Dighy, Prorperous British India ;"Naorojl, Poverty and Un-Reitish Rule 
in India. For the othor side, cf. Morison, Srinivasa Haghava Aiyangar, ond other, “ The overity of 
aie: mitigated even in sach country aa India."—Marahall, Principles (Bk. TV, chapter ty, 
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‘and tho chief food-supply of men" (R.A. Nelson, Low of Property, p. 26). Thus, frequent 
fnmines led to the transition from the hunting to the pastoral stage of civilisation (E. Jenks, 
History of Politics, oh. iv, p. 24). Dr. Sohrader (Pre-Asstorie Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, 
ch. ¥, p 256) has admirably shown how famines again caused the transition from the pastoral 
to the agricultural life. 

Ta labour and to atore,—the fundamental laws of man’s oxistence on carth,—are the 
offapring, so to speak, of their parents, Hunger and Famine. 

Vedie Period, 2000 B.C,—1400 B.C. 

The transition from the pastoral to the agricultural life of the Indian man lands us in the 
Vedio period of Indian History (2000—1400 8.c.). The four Vedas constitute the chief sources 
at information for this period. “The ends of Vedic Hymns were practical, Tha Vedic 
Hymns were designed to persuade the gods to deal pencrously with men : 

Aa birds extend their sheltering wings, 
Sproad your protection over na.” (Rig Veda.) 
Therefore we find in the Rig Veda, the most ancient of our records, the first famine ary : 
“The waters of the upper sea in Heaven were prisoned hy the gods, 
But the wise priest released them all (removed the drought and wot the sods), 
He, praying the magic verse ; the rain com pelling voice had he, 
God! free us from the hunger-ill ; and give the magic word to me. 
Let loose for us on earth the rain—the waters of yon heavenly sca |” 

But this is only one of the many voices raised in the Rig Veda in supplication to the 
gods who are over and over again besonght to drive away the plague of hunger caused by 
frequent droughts : | 

*()! Indra (Rain-god) give food and strength to us who are hungry, 
Help us with thy help, powerful god, save us from this present plague, hunger 
and wretohedness, 

Indra, do thou keep drought and hunger from our pasture ; 

S9 wall-known for thy might, 0 ever beneficent showerer, 

Set open thou, unfretting towards us, this moving cloud,” 

Compare also the aignificant remark :-— 
The qods did not give hunger as the only death. 

A measure of tho frequency of drouzhts (and, conanquentially, famines) in the Vedic 
period, can bo had from the rain-hymna (to invent a word) in the Rig Veda : 

'O Mitra and Varuna, bedew with showers of heavenly fluid the pasture where our kine 
graze ; and bedew our realms with honey, 0 gods of the noblest deeds. Through their help 
alone we shall earn, and be able to lay by ; and still there will he over-abundance. 

‘Linvoke Mitra of holy might and Varuna the exterminator of the wicked, both cherish- 
ing w desire to pour down rains. 

‘Thy benevolence, O Agni, O god, which lika the downpour of a rain-clond, is undefiled 
ant wondrous and promotes our advancement. 

‘0 Mitra and Varuna, the rain is giving out surprisingly loud thunders foreboding 
plenty and puissance ; the Maruts (too) have clad themselves in cloud, Induce, therefore, 
hy your clover words the reddish but stainless heaven to pour down showers. 

‘0 Maruts, cry out from the ocean, © showerers, pour down showers (of rain). 


@ A, Coomayarwami, The Dance of Siva, eto, ob, T. (p. 18). 
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‘Showerers of vital vigour, [am glad to view your chariots like the subtle lustre 
accompanying the showers. 

“The mortal—be he a sage or a king—whom the showers of rain conduct by the right 
path, never sustains defeat nor death. He never succumbs ; he is never distressed ; he never 
fails. His riches never abate, nor do his succours cease.’ 

So great in fact was the importance of rain that the word drought ‘ amiva,’ as used above, 
became synonymous with the word ‘ anacana.’ 

During the Vedic period famines resulting from drought, as Mr. P. T. Srinivasa fyengar 
in his masterly study of the Age of the Mantras has shown, were of frequent occurrence, when 
the starving poor desirous of food courted the man with the store of sustenance ; ‘ the lean 
beggar craving for food ate even poisonous plants after washing off the poison with water 
and people died of starvation in multitudes during famines. Rna debts, frequently mentioned 
in the Rig Veda and onwards, were probably contracted during these “‘ times of distress.’’4 

The bulk of the people, the agriculturists, were very poor, and borrowed at usurious 
rates of interest and repaid their debts in 16 or 18 instalments. The payment of * debt 
from debt,’ i.e., compounding of old debts with new ones, so common to-day among 
professional money-lenders, was equally so in 2000 B.c. There are two hymns in the 
Atharva Veda for securing release from debts. These things which we learn from Mr. 
P, T. Srinivasa Iyengar’s Age of the Mantras, show that nothing is more natural, but nothing 
is more dangerous, than to cast a halo over the past and to make of it a golden age. The 
idyllic pictures of the Vedic period as a truly golden Age, before the pressure of famine had 
been felt, are beautiful but entirely devoid of historical truth. In the vigorous language of 
Wilks (Historical Sketches of South India, vol. I, p. 2), “‘ the Golden Age of India, like that of 
other regions, belongs exclusively to the poet. In the sober investigation of facts, this 
imaginary era recedes farther and farther at every stage of inquiry; and all that we find is 
still the empty praise of the ages which have passed.” ) 

Epic Period, 1400 B.C.—800 B.C. 

And beginning from this remote Vedic Age (2000 B.c. to 1400 B.c.) we can trace the 
frequent occurrence of famines along the centuries past the Atharvan poet, who prays that 
the sun may not ruin his crops, to the Epic period (1400 8.c.—800 B.c.) ‘ when we observe that 
the gods were no longer trusted overmuch ” (Hopkins, India, Old and New, p. 235). For the 
good Kings of the Epics, far from trusting too much in the gods, built canals and reservoirs 
as their first duty and irrigated the country as best they could. In chapter V of the Sabha’ 
Parva (the Kagchit chapter), Narada asks Yudhistira, ‘Are the tanks large and full, located 
in suitable places in your kingdom, so that agriculture may not depend solely on rains from 
the heavens ? Does not the seed and the maintenance of the man who tills go unrealised ?” 
And the sage advises the king not to leave agriculture to the mercy of the rain, but to assist 
it by the construction of tanks suitably situated in different parts of the kingdom. But in 
spite of these precautionary measures taken by the Epic kings, droughts, and consequently 
famines, of long duration and extent, occurred in the Epic period of Indian history, 

We find repeated allusions in the Great Epics, to “droughts that lasted for many years, 
béhuvarsiki, and again more specially : “now at this time there was a great twelve-year 
drought, etc.” The Raméyana mentions (Balakanda, Adhyaya LX, slokas 8 and 9) that in 
the time of the great king Romapada, in consequence of some default on his part, a terrible and 

| ‘ Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, vol. I. 
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dreadful drought, capable of striking terrorinto all, occurred. Anclit is said that when Rshya- 
cringa, the twice-horn one, Kupyapa’s son, entered the kingdom, Indra poured forth plenty of 
showers énlivening the heartsofallmen. Ia the Uttara Kanda (Adhyiya 86, slékas 4 and 5) of 
the Ramdyana, itis montioned that after the disappearance of Indra @ great drought prevailed. 
Tn consequence the world became unproductive, devoul of all juice, the forests rotted, pools, 
tanks, lakes, cte., dried up, and all living beings withered and decayed. The Vana Parva 
(Adhyaya 193, aléke 17, and following) in the Mahdthdrala, contains another striking reference, 
Vaicampayans says: ' O Janamejays | for two years owing to absence of rain-everything got 
parched up ; on the surface of the earth there was no water ; wells, ponda, lukes, ate., became 
dried up.” It ia also predicted in the Vana Parva that unseasonal rainfall will frequently 
harrow mankind in the Kalivuga, 

The Epic poeta also intimate that droughts came every twelve years. These droughte 
were the parenta of famines, for whenever a drought is mentioned, the next thing noticed ia the 
famine that followel it, Thus in one account : ‘ Now at this timecamea twelve-year drought. 
The store of food was exhausted and thero was no food." Tho descriptions of such famines 
are suffiviently vivid to make ib certain that the sconces were drawn from life. In the Santi 
Parva of the Mahddidrata (Adhyfyo 141, siéha 13 and following) « terrible famine on account 
of a twelve-years ‘ drought is mentioned. There is a remarkable sentence bearing on this 
subject in the same Parva, detailing the Viswamitra-chandala episode in which Viswamitra 
pressed by hunger during this famine entered the house of a Chandala and took away by stealth 
the leg of a dead dog to eat! In the Chhandogya Upanishad o similarly amusing story of o 
famine-stricken Couple is related. The Ramayana alludes to famines in pre-Rema days. 
Those were presumably caused by droughte, 

But it would only be a half-truth to say that famines at this time were due in all cases to 
droughts ; they were sometimes caused by disafforestation and robbery (the work of daooits 
and tax-gatherers), Tor, in spite of the minatory warnings of the Brahmans ‘that the king 
who devours his people by unjust taxation goes to hell,” and the sage advice “that taxes are 
to be realised in the fashion of the weaver of the garland and not the coal-merchant’, there 
were bad Epic Kings who crushed their subjects by unjust taxation. The heavy indebtednoss 
of the agricultural classes accentuated these evila. Though the Sacred Laws provided that 
the State had to see that the money-lendera were never awarded interest exceeding 12%, 
wideapreadl usury was eating into the very vitals of the ryot class (cf. C. V. Vaidya, Epic 
India, p. 210), Faraines also resulted at times, not from drought, but from too mach water, 
This is referred to in a proverb which deprecates ‘too much"; “Through too great coal the 
wood is burnt ; through too much rain famine comes ; too much is ever bad." 

An examination of other allied forma of Sanskrit Literature, sheds much light upon the 
frequency and widespread character of ancient Indian famines. The Ritualistic Literature 
contains several references to ‘droughts.' Every pious Hindu, in moking his Sandhya 
performance, prays daily that the god Surya shall avert drought with ite hideous consequences. 
Similar references are found in the Sraddh, Upanayana and other ceremonies. The Dramatic 
Literature is replete with references of this kind. One among the innumerable instances ia 
found in the V Anga of Sakwntala, Prose literature like Panchatantraka, Kathd-Saritsdgara, 
Brihat-Kath@mafijart contain interesting allusions tofaminesand droughts. The astronomical 
and the astrological literature constantly alludesto famines * agin the nature of indications im- 
ant information of ancient Indian famines ia also found in the Stra Literature. In the 
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Aditya- eae aml Sarya- karacha, the Sun who is hailed as the Varita ‘sender of clouds,’ 
is aptly referred to as the averter of calamities like famine, ete. The Subramania Sahara 
Némdvali calls the god Subramania the rain-giver, “ Ashamavergia " (famine avorter). 
In the Praises to the Nine Planets there is a story that Saturn being once offended caused a 
famine extending over twelve years to devastate the kingdom of Dagarata, The Lalita 
Sohadranamdvali, Vishnu Sahavrindmavali, Siva-Sohasrandmdvali contain similar references. 

A study of the Bhagarvafam reveals a similar state of affairs, In the Third Skandam and 
the Seventh Skandam there are references to famines. At the conclusion of the Bhdgaraiam 
the sage Sukra prodicts that famines will frequently figure in the annals of the Kaliyuga. 
‘The br Déri Bhagavatam also metions several famines, ‘O bright-eyed lady ! say how you 
were able to pass those terrible vears of famine. By whom were these children supported in 
the absence of food-stulfs ? Listen, O beat of sages! how this cruel famine-time was tided 
over by me, ete." (Skanda VII, AdhyAya 13, slobas 7 and 30.) 

‘ Famines lasting 10, 5, and 0 years visited the land as a result of the Aarma of the 
inhabitants, Owing to the prevalence of o terrible drouglit, there arose famine causing 
untold havoc. The people were emaciated, The heavy toll of lives in every house made it 
scarcely possible to count the number of corpses. (8. 12 A. 9,8, 1 and 2,) 

“ Owing to the absence of rain every thing was parched up; on the surface of the earth 
there was no water, ete. This drought, O king, lasted for ]00 years,” (5S. 7, A, 28, 0, 21 and 
22.) 

The Purdnas, when properly studied, will yield abundant information on ancient Indian 
famines, I shall confine myself entirely to the Vishnu Purdpa, which has been excellently 
tranelated by H, H. Wilson, In chapter IX, page 231, the iniportance of rain is emphasized - 
‘The water which the clouds shed upon earth is in trath the ambrosia of living beings, for it 
gives fertility to the plants which are the support of their existence. By this all vegetables 
grow and are nurtured and become the means of maintaining life. With them, again, those 
men who take the law for their light, periorm the daily sacrifices, ancl through them give 
nourighment to the gods; andl thus sacrifices, the Vedas, the Four rastes with the Brahmanae 
at their head, all the residences of the goda, all the tribes of animals, the whole world, all are 
supported by the rains by which food is produced.’ 

The Vishnu Purdaa contains several references to famines. According to the Vishnu 
Pardnaeven the Indra-loka was not immune from famime; for it is said in the Drixvasne-Indre 
episode (ch. IX, page 71) thot ‘all vegetable products, plants, and herbs in the Indra-loka 
were withered and died ; and Indra was divested of prosperity and energy.’ It is related in 
ch. XIII, page 102, that on the death of King Vena, who was deposed by the Brahmans, 
famine and anarchy raged throughout the land. “His subjects approached Prthu (Vena’s 
successor), suffering from the famine by which they were affiicted, as all the edible plants 
had perished during the season of anarchy. In reply to his question as to the cause of their 
coming, they told him that in the interval in which the earth was without a king, all vegetable 
planta had died, and consequently the people had perished. ‘Thou,’ said they, ‘art the 
bestower of sustenance on us; thou art appointed by the Creator the protector of the people ; 
grant us vegetables, the support of the lives of the subjecta who are porishing with hunger,’ ” 
similarly on the death of Kacyapa, anarchy ensaed and famine raged throughout the land, 
Fleswhere, ch, xiii, p, 431, it is related that from the moment of Akrura’s departure from 

Dwarakn ‘various calamities, portentsa, snakes, famine, plague and the like made their 
appearance." On this Andhaka, one of the eldera of the Yadu race, thus spoke: 
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Wherever Swaphalka the father of Alcrura dwelt, there famine, plague, death and other 
visitations were unknown. Once when there was want of rain in the kingdom of Kasiraja, 

Swaphalka was brought there, and immediately there fell rain from the heavens, It is 

elsewhere said in laudation of Sri Krishna, and as a proof of his extraordinary good 

fortune, “ that in his reign there was no famine!" * 

At the conclosion of the Vishnu: Purana, Parazara predicts, among other things, “that 
the people of the Kaliyriga will always be in dread of famine ; they will all live like hermite 
upon leaves, roots and fruits, and put a period to their lives through fear of want.” 

‘The Epic Kings, when a famine occurred, took strong remedial measures to mitigate 


jta horrors, ho relief of the famished people was looked upon at this period as a sacred duty 


devolving upon kings, as was also the adoption of mensures for Protecting the people from 
fire, serpents, tigers, and epidemic diseases. “Tn fact," says C. V. Vaidya (Epic India, p. 221) 
“in almost every matter where modern civilised Governments think it their duty to come 
to the relief of the people, the people of Epic days looked apon it os the aagred duty of 


Government.” 


Age of Laws and Philosophy (800—320 B.C.) 

We have now come to the Age of Laws and Philosophy (800—320 n.c.) For the earlier 
period of this age the Dharma-Sasiras are the best sources of information. They make 
frequent mention of famines and devote separate chapters to the modifications considered 
necessary in the social and economic structure during those ~ times of distress."" Coutama 
(Sacred Books of the East, vol. TI, ch. 7, p. 211) and Manu (ibid, vol. 25, ch. X, p. 421, c.07 and 
foll.) claborately discuss how in times of famine the inferior callings may be pursued by the 
higher orders. The caste rales concerning food, ete., were relaxed, Manu says; “' He who 
when in danger of losing his life through hunger accepts food from any person whatsoever, 
ig no more tainted. by sin than the sky is by mud,” 

Manu gives some instructive examples of the length to which our Brahman forbears were 


driven by hunger and famine ; 


 Ajigarta (vide Aitareya Brahmana VII c. 13-16) who suffered hunger, approached in 
order to slay his own son and was not tainted by sin, since he (only) sought a remedy against 
starvation, Vamadeva who well knew right and wrong did not sully himself when, tormented 
(by hunger), he desired to eat the flesh of a dog in order to eave his life. 

Bharadvaga, a performer of great austorities, accepted many cows from the carpenter 
Bribu, wheo he was starving together with his sons in a lonely place, 

Visvamitra, who well knew what is right or wrong, when he was tormented by hanger, 
consented to eat the haunch of a dog receiving it from the hands of a Chaondlala, 

In another place (p. 435, ch. T, s. 20) the Viavadevus, the Sadhyas, the great sages of the 
Brahmana caste, are anid to have been afraid of perishing in times of distress. 

(To be continued.) 


RITUAL MURDER AS A MEANS OF PROCURING CHILDREN, 
By mn RICHARD © PEMPLE, Br. 
CoxcreTe instances of this well-known custom in Northern India were recorded by 
myself while Superintendent of the Penal Settlement, Port Bloir, and are published here as 
& Similarly during the reign of Rama in Ayodhya and Dharmaputra in Hastinapur “the clouds 


yielding showers seasonably caused the crops to grow atiindantly. During the periods of [their] rule, 
food, Was always abundant,’ ete, Regularity of rain was clearly looked wpon as wurual, | 
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of general interest to students of folk-customs. The first of these instances is almost exactly 
the same as one published ante, vol. XXVII, p. 336 (1898), 
Instances. 

1. Life-convict No. 14114, Musst. Begi, was received in the Penal Settlement of Port Blair 
on the 2nd December 1895 and died there on the 14th June 1897. She was convicted of 
murder on 5th May 1893 by the Sessions Court of Jalandhar, Panjab. She is described 
as aged about 40 years and as the wife of Shadi Shah Fagir of Daboli. With her was charged 
Musst. Amiri, wife of Dalla Shah Fagir of Daboli, who was her daughter. 

The mother and daughter were convicted of murdering a female child named Begam, 
age about 3, on March 2nd, 1893. The conviction was based on the confession of both the 
women corroborated by other evidence. The point of the confession for the present 
purpose is this. Musst. Begi had been told by a faqir that if she killed the eldest son or 
daughter of some one and bathed herself over the body she would have a male child and it 
would live. Accordingly one day, as the child Begam was playing near Begi’s house with 
Begi’s own little daughter M4amon, Begi and her elder daughter Amiri took the child 
to Begi’s house and cut her throat with a knife. The body was then hidden behind an earthen 
ko¢hé (hut) and next day it was buried in a corner of the house. On the day following the 
body was taken by Amiri to a barley field near the village pond, and Begi, who had accom- 
panied Amiri, bathed herself over the body and then threw it into the pond. But it would 
not sink and so it was taken out and left in the field where it was found. 

2, Life-convicts No. 16663, Musst. Kuri, and No, 16664, Musst. Paro alias Dhapo, were 
received in the Penal Settlement on 15th November 1897. They were convicted of 
murder on 27th February 1897 by the Sessions Court of Saharanpur, N.-W, P. Musst. Kuri 
is described as aged about 40 and as the wife of Nabia Shekh, by caste a weaver, of the 
village Mal, in the Muzaffarnagar District, and by occupation a midwife and Musalman 
beggar. Musst. Paro alias Dh&po is described as aged about 28 and as the wife of Hushnak, 
a Hindu Jat, of the same village and by occupation a cultivator. In this case four persons 
were tried : two men Jaidya4l, Jat, aged 36, and Gordhan, Baniya, aged 32,and the two women 
above mentioned : i.e., 3 Hindus and 1 Musalmfén. They were charged with the murder of 
a Jat boy named Qabiil, aged 6} years, in their village. 

The evidence showed that the boy had been strangled in Jaidyal’s house. In the sequel 
Jaidyal and Gordhan were hanged and the two women were sent to Port Blair for life. 
Musst. Kuri died on 23rd December 1898. 

The motive for the murder, which was alleged to have been instigated by a sorcerer, 
was to preserve Musst. Dhapo’s male child. She had lost several children, and her only living 
children at the time of the murder were a girl and a boy about 10 days old. An objection 
to its being a ritual murder was raised during the trial on the ground that, had ft been 
one, the sydnd@, or sorcerer, would have been present and certain ceremonies would have 
been gone through with needles and sandal-wood, ete. The syénd on this occasion, who 
belonged to the MAli caste “ which supplies sorcerers largely,’ was arrested. 

3. Life-convict No. 16414, Musst. Joi, was received in the Penal Settlement on 23rd 
October 1897. She was convicted of mischief by fire on 4th May 1896 by the Sessions Court 
ef Saharanpur, N.-W. P. She is described as aged about 30 and as the wife of a Chamar 
(leather-worker) in the village of Sampl4 and by occupation a labourer. 

She was caught in the act of setting fire to the thatched hut of another Chamar named 

Shiyam. Before the flames could be got under, two men sleeping in the hut were burnt to 
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death, She made a full confession, and her story was that she had set fire to the hut by the 
advice of a sorcerer in order to get children. She had been married over twelve years and had 
had two children, who had died in infancy, and was thereafter childless. 

Mr. Muir, the Sessions Judge, remarked on this :—“ Her story is not impossible. It is 
gaid such cases are not uncommon.” 





THE WORK OF THE ECOLE FRANCAISE D’EXTREME-ORIENT. 
By S&S. M. EDWARDES, 6.5.1, ©.V.O, 

Tue French School or Institute of the Far East was founded in 1898 and commenced 
publishing a scientific journal or bulletin two years later. The issue! which lies before us 
contains a historical sketch of the School’s foundation, and a brilliant résumé of its studies 
in Indo-Chinese archeology and ethnography, with particular reference to Annam, Champa 
or Southern Annam, Cambodia, Laos, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, Burma, India, Tibet, 
China and Japan. It is a very remarkable record, which is here for the first time 
unfolded,—one which does infinite credit to the genius and perseverance of our Allies. 
The idea of establishing a school of Eastern studies had first commended itself to Messrs. 
Barth, Breal, and Emile Senart, the pioneers of Indian research in France, who dreamed 
of creating at Chandernagore an institution comparable with the flourishing French 
schools at Athens and Rome and with the well-known archeological institute at Cairo. 
But while the project was yet incomplete and the question of financial support 
for the moment prevented further progress, a magician appeared in the person 
of Paul Doumer, the Governor-General of Indo-China, who transformed the dream 
of an Eastern school into a permanent Archeological Mission of Indo-China, charged with 
the duty of investigating the antiquities, history, languages and civilisation of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula and neighbouring countries. 

The first director of the School was M. Louis Finot and work commenced in 1899 in 
Cambodia. In 1900 M. Pelliot was dispatched to China to collect a nucleus of books for a 
Library ; but his labours had barely commenced before the Boxer rebellion broke out, in 
the course of which the building, occupied by the student-interpreters of the French Legation 
at Pekin, in which M, Pelliot had temporarily stored his collection, was burned to the ground 
with all its contents. Unable for the moment to pursue his quest, M. Pelliot offered his 
services to the French naval authorities and played an active part in the struggle to save 
the Legations. In consequence of the outbreak, many valuable documents and works of 
art were thrown upon the market ; and M. Pelliot was able to return to Saigon in 1901 with 
a fine collection of paintings and artistic exhibits, of which some were sent to the Louvre 
and others were placed in the newly-founded Museum of the Far-Eastern School. Both 
the Museum and the Library were finally organized on a permanent basis by M. Foucher wha 
succeeded M. Finot in 1901. Meanwhile steady spade-work was being carried on in Champa, 
Cambodia, Tonkin and other places by expert archzologists and philologists, their task being 
temporarily interrupted by the Hanoi Exhibition of 1902 and by the first Congress of Students 
of the Far East held at the close of the same year, and in 1903 by the sudden outburst 
of the disastrous typhoon, which destroyed the fine collection »i paintings, the porcelains 
from China, the figures of the Annamite pantheon, and a collection of Burmese and 
Corean exhibits which had been carefully arranged in the Museum. The School 
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also suffered a severe loss by the deplorable death of M. Odend’hal, who commenced 
an arch®ological survey of the Laos country in 1904 and was treacherously murdered by 
savages in April of that year. 

Despite these misfortunes and obstacles, the work of the School steadily progressed. 
Those who devoted themselves to the archeological side of the programme were struck by 
the spontaneous character of the Indian architecture of the Far East. In Champa and 
Cambodia, even more clearly than in Java and India, the monuments appear all at once 
of so finished and perfect a type that they must either have been borrowed directly from 
another civilization, or have been gradually developed in the country itself throughout a 
long period of years. This phenomenon is observable twice in Cambodia, in the 6th 
and the 9th centuries. Thus also appear, almost at the same moment, pre-Ankoric art and 
Champa art, and a little later Indo-Javanese art. All these types have analogous features 
which must be due to a common ancestry: at the same time they differ so distinctly that 
they must have been separated from the parent stock at various and widely separated 
epochs. The original source was probably Indian; this much religious tradition in the 
different countaies indicates ; but no definite assertion is at the same time possible in the 
absence of a single relic of the primordial type. The Pallava architecture of Southern India 
belongs obviously to the same order as the early forms of Cham, Khmer and Indo-Javanese 
art, yet it exhibits no closer affinity with any one of these types than that which 
forms the general link between them all. Even the remains of the earlier Gupta architec- 


ture and art afford no clearer connexion between India and the schools of Indo-China 
and Java. 

The archeologists of the French Far-Eastern School have met with other difficulties, 
resulting from the dual nature of the creeds borrowed from India. The reaction of these 
religions, one upon another, are very little understood, particularly outside their country 
of origin. Consequently the identity of images is easily confused, and it is frequently 
difficult to distinguish the figure of a Bodhisattva from a Brahmaniec deity 
who possesses similar characteristics. The most curious oscillations from the one 
iconography to the other have been discovered in the course of archeological exploration 
in the Far East. It is quite exceptional, also, for images to bear any inscription ; and in 
cases where they do so, the name of the deity is usually a local or special appellation, which 
often raises an entirely fresh problem. As a general rule, identification has to depend on 
outward characteristics, attitude, or some partacular attribute. Several pages of the Bulletin 
are devoted to a clear and interesting account of the work of conservation and the obstacles 
which the School has encountered and overeome in this direction, and a complete list is 
included of the various archeological tours or journeys undertaken under the auspices of 
the School. Among these may be mentioned M. Parmentier’s inventory of Cham antiquities, 
compiled from 1900 to 1904 ; the mission of MM. Dufour and Carpesux to the Bayon of 
Ankhor-Thom in 1901 and 1904 ; the mission of M. Pelliot to Chinese Turkestan in 1906-08 ; 
and the missions to China of Chavannes, Maspero and Aurousseau. 

Apparently Indo-China, so far as is at present known, possesses no relics of periods 
earlier than the age of polished stone, and this is true of the Far East generally, with the 
single exception of Japan, which has a remarkable collection of chipped flints. The French 
School, however, has managed to collect a fine set of neolithic relics, some of which were 
discovered at Samron Sen in Cambodia and others at Tortoise Island in Cochin China. 
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The Laos country and Annam are also roprosented. The Tortoiso Island collection appears 
: to have been the remains of a very ancient workshop, in which were fabricated implemonte 
with squared sides and curved edges, reminding one of a certain type of spade used by the 
Annamites of to-day when working in the rice-swamps. The collection includes also various 
kinds of hatchets and long chisels, beautifully mado in rather soft stone, The Samron Sen 
remains on the other hand consist of masses of shells, which mark the site of an important 
*  Iske-village and were probably used by lime-burners installed here at some very early date, 
and also of stone imploments of various kinds, chisels and gouges and bone fishing-tackle, 
Some of the larger shells, which attain an immense size, have been carved into ornaments 
and gewgaws, and these are found sile by side with terra-cotta disks, intended for insertion 
in the lobe of the ear. An important set of arms and of bronze ornaments was recovered by 
M. d’'Argence from the riverside in Annam. The beanty of their forms, the excellence of 
the work and the curious style of ornamentation on several pieces, point to an advanced type 
of civilization, while the narrowness of the stone braceleta and the pany dimensions of the 
hanclles of the bronze arms indicate that they must have been used by a race of amall, slight 
people, comparably im this respect with the modern Annamites, 
The labours of the School have also lifted the veil which shrouded the ancient art of the 
Laos country, At the end of the nineteenth century Laotian art was only known in the 
form of a few great monuments on the banks of the Mekong, and the only known examples 
of sculpture wore innumerable bronze figures of Buddha. To M. Parmentier belongs the 
eredit of a prolonged scientific examination into all existing remains, whereby it becomes 
clear for the first time that the art of Laos is quite distinct from Siamese art and on the other 
hand haa very few affinities with the art of Cambodia. Ttis not, a3.one might at firat suppose, 
a purely local art. In the continuous reconstruction rendered neceasary by the perishable 
i character of the material employed, it appears to have preserved certain very ancient forme, 
which the application of old traditions has carried unscathed down succeeding centuries 
It is on this account that, alone among the various arte of Indo-China, it has preserved wholly 
unaltered the curious type of structure widening from base to summit, which General de 
Beylit once described as “the kneading-trough.” This type appears nowhere else, if we 
except a few rare examples in Burma, albeit it was known to the older art of Champa. 
Ita origin must be sought in a practicable method of light construction evolved by the 
savage tribes of tho Malay archipelago. 
Several pages of the Bulletin are devoted to the valuable researches into ancient 
Cham civilization carried out by MM. Finot and Lajonquidre, M. Parmentier and other 
enthusiastic workers. It is now certain that Cham architecture, which appeared in perfection 
in the 7th contury a.D. in the splendid edifices of Mi-son, was preceded by a system of light 
construction, which attained a high degree of artistic merit and of which the later brick. 
construction was a faithful copy, Side by side with this perfected type of Cham architecture, 
dating from the 7th century, there exists o primitive architecture,—a soriee of brick-built 
edifices of massive appearance, apparently allied to the brick structures of Cambodia which 
are assigned tw primitive or pre-Ankoric Khmer art. To this primitive Cham 
att belong the most remorkable sculptures, among them being some very fine 
busis of Siva discovered by Dr. Sallet. Primitive Khmer art, which at one time 
was supposed to be represented almost entirely in the stupendous antiquitios and 
ruins of An-kor, has now been proved to be far older than the art which haa bequeathed 
to ua the sandstone images of that ancient city. The art of An-Kor, in fact, never 
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passed beyond the lower basin of the Mekong : but the older Khmer art, as the researches of 


the French School have shown, spread itself all along the rivers and their affluents, in a more- 
or less south-westerly direction, until it embraced the greater portion, if not the whole, of the. 


Malay peninsula. The statues belonging to this older art are usually distinguishable by’ 


having the hair arranged in the form of a cylindrical mitre, and the maj ority of the antiquarian, 
relics of Cochin China belong to this ancient type. The architecture of primitive Khmer 
origin is remarkable for two distinct but equally common types of construction, which must 
have been contemporaneous, but descended from different stocks. One, rich in decoration, 
has only one storey of appreciable height above the main building ; the other, with the simplest. 
ornamentation, is composed of a multiplicity of tiny storeys crowned by a heavy gabled 
vaulted roof. The latter type approximates in character to certain well-known Indian 
monuments, such as the raths of Mavalipuram, the Teli Ka Mandir at Gwalior and the colossal 
gopuras of the South Indian shrines. Historically it is still difficult to attribute this double 
form of art to any particular ethnic group or to fix precisely the date of its appearance. It 


disappears suddenly in the troubled period of the 8th century A.D. and seems to have left - 


no trace whatever, either in the obviously different type, which we see in the Bayon of 
Yashovarman, or in the system of isolated sanctuaries which are the salient feature of the 
architecture of Indravarman, 

Space does not permit of our referring at any length to the full and admirable description. 
of classical Khmer art, as embodied in the famous monuments and ruins of Ankor. But 
it is interesting to learn from the exploration carried out at the temple of Ankor Vat that 


the shrine was in the first instance consecrated to the cult of Vishnu, and was subsequently 


converted into a Buddhist temple ; that two images representing the Narsink and Varaha * 


avatars of Vishnu were discovered among the débris of the temple-court ; and that to the 
south of Ankor Vat numerous metal plates bearing an image of Buddha have been found, as 
well as a pillar bearing an Arabic inscription. The description of the enclosure of Ankor-Thom 
is a striking example of the meticulous care with which every portion of thase extraordinary 
ruins has been surveyed, scrutinized and where possible restored. The religious centre of 
the ancient town was the famous Bayon, in respect of which the French School corrects a 
misapprehension reiterated by several of those who 


have published books and papers on 
the subject. They all speak of a third enclosure of laterite provided with an eastern and a 


western gate. The complete disappearance of this enclosure is surprising, but is explained 
by the assumption that the wall, which would be an anomaly in Kier architecture, was 
really a laterite curtain, devoid of detail, which must have been hurriedly erected as a defence 
work at the time of the struggle with the Siamese. Built without foundations and masking 
the base of the exterior galleries of the citadel, the wall or curtain was demolished in the 
course of the excavations and much of the material composing it was used in mecalling the 
high road in its vicinity, The description of the Phimanakas and the Royal Palace sur. 
rounding it is likewise a veritable mine of detail and must be carefully studied to be appre- 
ciated. Broadly speaking, the achievement of the French Far Eastern Schoo! during its 
first twenty years of active life, has been the orderly presentation of all problems concerning 
the archeology of Indo-China and the satisfactory solution of several of them, Practically 
unknown arts, like the art of Champa, primitive Khmer, Laotian art and carly Anoaamite art,. 
have been brought to light and subjected to close scrutiny by experts. Tha. aservation 
of ancient monuments and of exhibits suitable for inclusion in mussums has boon secured, 
so far as the staff and means available would permit. Much, it is admitiod., oo remains 
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to be done: but the School is established on a firm basis and looks forward to more rapid 
work in the immediate future. 

Indo-Chinese ethnography has occupied a large share of the School’s attention, and the 
Bulletin describes in detail the researches carried out among the Moi, t.e., the savage peoples 
inhabiting the mountainous regions of Annam, and the northern tribes, including the Thai, 
Muong, Man, Miao-tsen and Lolo. Here we meet instances of tribal kings regarded as divi- 
nities, of exogamy allied with totemism, of spirit-beliof as the basis of custom. Among the 
Thai occur festivals, marked by sexual license, which undoubtedly were meant to glorify “‘la re- 
prise des travaux des champs interdits depuis la recolte,’’—in brief the Indo-Chinese equivalent 
of the festival of the vernal equinox. Side by side with its purely ethnographical work, the 
School has studied the historical and political geography of Annam, and has compiled through 
the researches of its leading experts and collaborators a tolerably complete political history 
of the country. The conclusions now arrived at may need modification or revision when the 
work of epigraphy is more advanced, At the moment little has been done in this direction 

except to collect 12,000 facsimiles of inscriptions from the provinces of Tonkin, whicl: still 
await expert elucidation. A linguistic and literary survey, at present incomplete, constitutes 
-another important branch of the work of the Schoo! in Tonkin, Annam and Cochin China, 

The chapter on the researches carried out among the Chams contains some curious 

anformation. Degraded though their present religion is, it still preserves fragments of 
Hindu ritual in the form of corrupt and unintelligible expressions and formule. The prayers 
used at the great festivals contain whole pages of corrupt Sanskrit, of which the original 
meaning has been irretrievably lost. In these Siva is usually invoked, as also the joint 
Siva-Uma under the title of Sivome. M. Durand has made a special study of the corrupt 
Muhammadan faith embraced by somo of the Chams, and has decided that they belonged 
originally to the Shia sect. This, coupled with the fact that their cosmogony is embodied 
in a treatise bearing the name of Anouchirvan, leads him to infer that the Chams first received 
the Muhammadan faith from Persia. It was probably brought by Persian seamen and 
navigators. On the other hand, the fact that Brahmanic Hinduism was the original 
basis of Cham religion is proved by survivals of the abhishek ritual and by the discovery of a 
statue of a female bearing. an inscription, which shows that it is the statue of Queen Suchih, 
who refused to become a sats with her royal spouse. In consequence of this refusal, her statue 
was excluded from the principal tower of the temple of Po Romé, and that of the second 
Queen Sansan, who mounted the pyre with the dead king, was placed there instead, 

The later portion of this most interesting publication contains much information 
about Cambodia, Laos, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, Java, India, China and Japan, to 
all of which countries the French Far Eastern School has sent scientific missions, As 
regards Burma, Mr. Duroiselle, the Superintendent of the Archwological Survey, has him- 
self been a corresponding member of the French School since 1905, and has furnished the 
School with copies of some of the inscriptions found in that country. M, Finot has 
-edited some of the Burmese texts and has dealt exhaustively with the origin and evolution 
of Buddhism in Burma. His view is briefly, that from the 6th century a.p, Prome and Pegu 
were the two centres in which southern Buddhism and Pali culture flourished and that the 
writing in use at that date was a South Indian script. “Cette région cétiére professait 
done le Theravada six 4 sept siécles avant qu’il ne fit son apparition sur les bords du Mékhong.”’ 
It is quite possible that Siam borrowed the creed from Pegu to hand it on to her eastern 
neighbours, and that therefore the inscriptions of Maunggun and Hmawza are indirectly the 
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earticst title-deeds of the modern Baddhiam of Cambodia, In the chapter on India there is. 
an interesting reference to the statue of a warrior, belonging to the Gandhara school, which 
ia now preserved in the Lahore Museum. The figure is seated on a throne and holds a spear 

in the right hand, Beautifully carved, the statue is also remarkable for the imperious, 

almost brutal, expression of the featurea, which contrasts strikingly with the serene 
placidity of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas which surround it. The late Dr. Vincent 
Smith believed the statue to be a portrait of one of the Incdo-Soythian kings. M. Vogel of 
the French School, however, by an ingenious comparison of tho statue with a piece of soulpture 
in the British Museum and with another example of the same type preserved in tho moss- 

room of the Corps of Guides at Mardan, has decided that the statue is that of the Hindu 

god Kuyera. His theory is to some extent corroborated by a bas-relief representing Kuyera 

and Hariti, discovered at Shahr-i-Bahlol. The identification of M. Vogel is, however, 

not wholly free from doubt. 

In conclusion, it remains to draw attention to the excellent photographa and plates 
which embellish this important publication. The Fronch School of the Far East is to be 
congratulated, not only upon ite record of work during the first twenty years of this century, 
but also upon the attractive form in which that record is now presented to the public, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES LV. 
Dy H. A. HOSE, LOS, (Reired.) 
(Continued from page 59.) 

Bhat: (lit. * boiled rice,” for Bhatt, P.D., 131)—chingiina, an observance at weddings 
in Churih. The bride's sister seats her by the boy and his future brother-in-law brings 
some boiled rice (bhat) in a vessel which he and the boy's brother scatter over it : Ch. 153. 

Phati; a mother’s (non-uterine ?) brother ; fr, bhdt, “a wedding gift’: Glosa,, I, p. S00. 

Bhatta: a sum of money paid to compensate for a bride's inferiority of status : SS, 
Bashahr, 13; pl.-e, tomatoes, 1b., 49. 

Bhatti jhatka : lit. ‘hearth’ (? and?) ‘flare; 0 rite at weddings: Gloas,, I, p, 825. 

Bhatungru : an official who keeps a register of attendance : Mandi, 51. 

Bhed ; a oes, one pice per jin of cultivateddand: SS, Kunhiir, 10, 

Bhekal: Princina uhlie: Simla 3. BR. xl. Cf, Bhekhal in TIT. 

Bhent| : offerings made to samddhy and taken by fagirs : Gloss,, I, p. 302, 

Bhet: & scapegoat ; Simla Hills: Gloss,, I, p. 304. 

Bhet : « contribution levied for a feast to all subjects at the DiwAli, doubtless = Blicct - 
SS, Kuthfr, 8, 

Bhet sair: a cess payable at the Sair festival: 88. Bildspur, 22, 

Bhewal : a treo, (frewia laevigaia ; Sirmir, App. TV, iii. 

Bhikon : o tree or shrub, — chhdnbar: Sirmiir, 26 and 45, 

Bhilar : dry, poor soil, not improved oven by manure ; = diankhar » Sirmir, App. 1. 

Bhilawa: Séemecarpus anacarditum: Sirmidr, App. IV, iv. 

Bhirappi : fictitious brotherhood, in Multfn : Gloss., I, p, 903. 





Bhillaura: Thewia nudiflora : Sirmir, App. LV, vii. of 


Bhiresa: a kind of millet, Fagopyrum emarginatum : Mandi, 42. 
Bhitarke ‘ in-door,’ high castes as opposed to Biharke : Mandi, 30. 
Bhittal: « person afflicted by bAitt s B, 197, Cf, P. D., 138. 
Bhondri: a fee of Re. 1 paid to the State on the marriage of a Kanot gir)s & 
Kunhtir, 6. : t girl: SS. 
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“Bhokei : the ond form of marriage, but rarely sed SS. Kumbhirssin, 3. 
Bhor : an upper storey ; — dar, a two-storied house, a house with a slanting roof :Ch., 110. 
Bhor : the minister of a god ; Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p, 337 ff. 

Bhora, Bahore, a rite at weddings; of. P. D. 550 ¢, v. Kanji. Syns. Rit and Sawin: 
Gloss., IL, p. 735. | 

Bhrayi : Bhrayai, land cultivated in Autumn but not in Spring: Mandi, pp, 42 and 66. 
Syn. Sarai. Cf. also Brayaéh. 

Bhs ; father’s sister (of. P: D, 141) said to be used in villages, whereas phipAf is used in 
towns. But villagers also use the latter term in explaining relationships between themselves ; 
eg., maimd, phuphi ba bide. 

Bhud : a sandy soil, mixed with small stones ; Sirmir, App. |. 

Bhugla: coriander seed = dhania; Simla 8. R,, xxxix. 

Bhim bhéj: lit, ‘earth brother’; a brother by matual adoption, made joint owner of 
land: KarnAl Gr., p. 138, and Gloss., I, p. L176. 

Bhunda : a sacrifice formerly held every 12 years: SS, Kumbiirsain §. Cf, Bashahr, 38. 

Bhur; a watchman : SS. Kumhfrsain, 10. : 

Bhur : a distribution of money among Brahmans at a wedding : Gloss,, I, p, 798. 

BiAhor ; 4 marriage according to the Shastras ; Mandi, 23. 

Bialu : supper : Sirmir, 58. 

Bibi : =—nand, * father's sister.’ 

Bichu-rog : an affection of the liver in sheep and gouta : 88. Bashahr, 53. 

Bida hond; to take leave of ; Gloss., I, p. 897. (Add to (11). — figl, return; a sum of 
money returned by the boy's father to olinoh a betrothal : Gloss,, [, p. $92, Cf. Wadiligi. 

Bidri: apparently a diminutive of bidd, a bundle of shawls, », P. D. #, v,; or of bidh, a 
word used in Gujrat :— 

Bidh : a bundle ; Gloss,, I, pp. 816, 812 and S31, 

Bigir bachha : « birth custom ; in Delhi; lit., ‘take the child” which is passed through 
a loaf, ctc., Gloss., I, p. 773. | 

Biha Bhat: sweets given on the second day of 4 weddiny, as Khurli or Mitha Bhat and 
Dania are given on the Ist and 3rd days rests ely : Gloss. T, p. 801, 

Bihég: sunrise : Suket, 27 

Bihail: Grewia oppostiifolia : : Sirmadr, 69 and 66, 

Bijandri : lit., ‘mot growing,’ #.¢., failure of a portion of the crop on a field ; Sirmar, 55, 

Bilji: a bird = lernwed, lerwa nivicola : Ch., 36. 

Bikar] ; an office-holder in a temple who prepares food: Suket, 26, 

Bil-teri ; an offering of some kind made to Mahideo : Suket, 24, 

Bimbari : a kind of tobacco ; Ch., 225. 

Bind! : « child by marriage among Bairigis, aa opposed to Nadi, g. v, : Comp., 220. 

Birbat = chun taha!. 

BiswAj: a gown: 85, Bashahr, 42, 

Bithangna : commutation for corp’e : Mandi, 61. 

Bithiwin : a dance, performed sitting : Gloss., I, p, 920, 

Bithi: a kind of millet ; Mandi, 42, 

Biyahi : « ball of cowdung containing valuables and worshipped at births : Gloss,, I, 
p. 750-1. 

Biyal; ‘s meal,’ especially the evening meal; hence biyali, 4 hours after sunach and 
betAd biyali, 6 hours after sunset: Mandi, 31-2, 
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Bobo : sister, among Pathins and Shaikhs. 
Bohni: a measure of capacity made of thin wood or sticks (reeds 1) 81 in. in diameter 
and 2 in, deep; used in the Bakot ddga ; = chothdt., 

Bohokha!: Bohotl ; (?), unirrigated land, generally sloping, aometimes terraced : Suket, 20. 
Bola: marfiage by exchange, in Chamba : Gloss., I, p. 788. 

Bolcha : a thong; = piartr: Simla, §. R., xlv. 

Bora: a camel load: Dera Ismail Khin. 

Borto: a rope (f); Bashahr: Gloga., I, p. 347. 

Bothal: a ‘ widow who has remarried '; a woman who has had a son by a Rajpit but 

is not subsequently married by his brother: Glogs, TIT, p. 67, Cf. Chhatrora ond Dhual, 

Bowdra: a system of mobilizing labour for harvest work : 88, Bashahr, 60. 

Brayah : a plot of land kept fallow in Autumn: Ch., 224, 

Bres: a grain, Pagopyrum esculentum, grown on the higher uplands. [t is ground into 

meal: Ch., 202, 204 and 222, 

Brim! : the female of the Ji, 4. v. 
Buba: a gift made to the bride by the boy's father after her betrothal ; Gloss, 1, p. 791. 
Bujky&: « shortened form of regular marriage used in Brahmaur ; = jane? in Churah - 


“th., 127. 


Buk: a double handful: D. I. KK. 

Bukhal: a lucky child, a girl born after three boys : Gloss., I, p, 744. 

Bur; Ar, (burns 1), a cloak: B., 151, 

Chabena : roasted gram : Simla, 8. B., xli. 

Chabra: a varisty of buokwheat : SS, Baghahr, 48. 

Chach : = Chhich, g. . 

Chad : a present in money and kind given to the bride ; Cf. swdj: Ch., 128. 

Chidar Badal: fictitions sisterhood effected by exchanging shawls: Gloas,, I, p, 005, 


Syn. Orhnd-badal, Cf, Challa-badal. 


Chadh’ : sedentary ; —dhd, cross-legged ; see Chudda: Ch., 138. 

Chaidra: a blanket: SS. Bashahr, 42, 

Chahr : a cess levied for the watchman: 59, Bashahr, 72. 

Gaik: (? Chh—), a daily wazs equal to a mal for three men: SS, Jubbal, 19. 

Chak khini : lit. ° eating food,’ a visit paid by the father of a boy to his fanste’s house 


to confirm the betrothal : Ch., 157. 


Chaka kain ; income from the lease of State quarries > Suket, 42. 

Chakera: gum of the SawAinia retusa ; = semla; Sirmiir, 5. 

Chakhre: hornbeam: Ch., 236. Cf, Chatcri. 

Chakli: a copper com current in Chamba ; = }th of an anna: @h., 73. 

Chakmak : « steel for striking light : SS, Bashahr, 42. 

Chakpore : (!-pur), hornbeam, Carpinus viminea; Cin., 240. 

Chakri: hornbeam, Carpinus faginea : Ch,, 240. 

Chikrl: Misl—, personal core#e, 8S, Bashahr, 71. 

Caikrund’ : a cash payment made by a begdru in lieu of forced Inbour: Ch., 280. 

Chila= mukldwa, in Gurgaon: Gloss., I, p, 816, Cf. Challa in Karnal, i, p, 899. 

Chaliswiin: the ceremony of the ‘40th’ day after death, but observed on various 
warlier dove : Glogs, I, p, 886, 

Challa-badal bahin : @ sister made by exchange of rings ; Gloss., I, p. 916; 
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Chamang: o generic term for shoemakers, weavers and the like; of. Domang: 
“85. Bashahr, 22. 


Chamori: typhus: Mandi, 18. 

Chanda: fold of a turban: B, 194 and 187. Cf. P. D. 185, 

Chandni-da-giwan: singing of songs in the open air on moonlight nights by girls 
fin the Ubha) : B., 202, 

Chandranin: (‘moon ") -khiwan, lit. *to cut the moon": an observance in which oa 
son-in-law takes his meals in his father-in-law's house when he visits him to congratulate 
him on the new moon in the lunar month after his betrothal: B., 104. 

Chandwa ; 4 wheel made of sticks but without a rim, used at the Shivratri ; 88. Bashahr, 29, 

Changza (tor) barmi: yew, Taxus baccaia: Ch., 240. (2) o seal or mark, made on a 


syer of carth placed over a grain-heap : 88. Kuthir, 7, 


Changar: high-lying land: SS. N&lAgarh, 11. 
Channa arta: a ceremony on the third day of the Koyidan, in Peshiwar : Gloss., 1, p. 832. 
ChAnni jorna; to test a bridegroom's skill in marksmanship, by hanging a chdnnd in ao 


‘doorway : Gloss., I, p. 794. 


Chanwand :? 

Chara: Syringa emodi : Ch., 239. 

Charairi : « swallow or swift : Ch,, 37, 

Charotri : an ornament worn round the waist: B., 113. 

Charva ; food supplied to a trade tribunal: SS..Bashahr, 62. 

Chath : the occupation rite of a new honse : Gloss., I, p, 913. 

Chati: « large pitcher also used as a churn: B., 196. 

Chatt!: a basket, to hold 2 sera: Simla, 8, R., xlvi. 

Chatti; the rite observed on the Gth day after a birth : Gloss, I, pp. 768-70, 778-0, 

Chaubagla : a pleated! coat : SS. Kumhirsam, 13. 

Chaugharia mahurat, : lucky hours ; also called Zakki, which is probably for Ar. sakd, 

‘even,’ as opposed to odd. Cf. Chaughard, " four-sided’: P. D., 201. 

Chaukanni: peaked: B, 194. 

Chaukhand@ : 2 son born to a widow within the ' four corners ' of her deceased husband's 
house, andso deemed his legitimate heir, no matter how long he was born after the husband's 
death : Ch., 128, 

Chauntra: an official in charge of a group of several bhojas, corresponding to a zadl- 


dar: Sirmir, 63. 


Chausingha : a kind of deer : Sirmir, 7, 

Chautha: quarian fever: Suket, 2. 

Chawal: an oath sworn against the authority of an official, called Gatti elsewhere, int 
the lower hills ; 58. Bildspuri, 2. 

Chehli: the midday meal: Sirmiir, 68, Cf. Cheli in II. 

Chelam= iastirbandi: in Pasrir (Siilkot); 

Chelk!: pl. -ian, = Charstri: B, 112, 

Cher ; a pheasant : Sirmiir, 7. 

Chers!] : — shi, a cess levied to provitle goats and sheep for the Shivriitri festival and the 
suliries of State officials: SS. Kumbiirsain, 19-20 and &., 

Cheru : a large vessel ; Simla Hills ; Gloss., I, p. 450. 

Cheunta: add in [11 : = Chunta, g. v. 

Obh4ch (h) ; buttermilk ; hence Chhichhehir, « collector of oil and ghi: SS, Kumharsain, 
9), 

Chhagana: a sister by mutual adoption, as dearer ‘six times * than a sister by birth : 


“Gloss., I, p. 007. 
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Chhahu : axe : Mandi, 45. 


Chhakri: a game played with cowries on @ cross figure marked on wood, a stone or the 


ground: Ch., 211. 


Chhaku : a day labourer: 88, Bilaspur, 15, Ci Chak. 


Chhal : — Bakli g. w. 


Chhali: maize, = kukri or matki: Simla, 5. B., xxxix. 

Chhamchani : invitation, Bashahr: Gloss, I, p. 346, 

Chhandn: rice and dried fruits cooked together: = girdhi: B., 108, 
(To be continued.) 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Hettewmem in Ancient India, by Da, G, N. Bar- 
geen, Lacturer on Egyptology and Oriental 
History, Oaleutta University. Second Edn. 
RottenwortTs axp Oo., Calontia and London, 
It says much for Dr. G. N, Banerjoo's handling 

of this important atbject that his book has gone 

to a second aditigon in the year muicoeeding the 


appearance of the firat. It is wide to a bewilder-— 


ing extent and demands for ita adequate troentment 
a matured knowledge of many of those studies 
that make up the ' humanities.” Dr. Baserjes 
has shown himeell to be not afraid of tackling any 
part of it, 

Taking Halleniam to be the eprend of Greek 
culture and the Hoellonis to be the people who 
moopted the Greek moda of life, and contemplating 
the story of the give-and-take conflict of centuries 
between Grooce and the lands intetvening between 
it ond Indis, and aleo of tho lands withm their 
respective hordera in ancient times, ono cannot 
but say that primd facie the reciprocal influence 
must bave been very preat. 
fuonee can bo -snid to have been actually felt a» 
roganis India is the riddle that Dr. Banerjeo has 
eet himself to solve, ao far av a solution in possible, 
He haa not shirked his task and considers jt from 
all ports of view—architecture, aculpture, paint- 
ing, coinage, astronomy, tmathomatics, medicinn, 
writing. literature, drama, religion, philosophy, 
mythology, fables and folklore, The view Is 
comprehensive enough in all conacienta and its 
atudy is history in emesisie, Buch a width of 
view demanda an enormouy amount of varied 
wading snd what is mom, an unusual capacity 
for absorption and assimilation of what is read 
Dr. Banerjea has grasped his nettles with a firm 
and and haw honestly attempted to crush ont of 
them all that they have to give him, He haa 
Popinions, but he states hia grounds fairly, and 

efforts cannot but commani respect. He is 


in 


E 


not afraid of crogs-examination and gives his autho- 
Titian in a serica of admirable bibliographies at- 
tached to each section of his work. ‘Theme are 
not always ax complete as they might be, but at 
any rate one does know exactly on what he base 
the faith that ig in him. In this way he has 
produced a work that is a oredit to him and his 
University. 

The resulta of hiv detailed atudy of hie subject 
Dr. Banerjeo ums up ma single sentence: ™ Greece 
has played a part, but by no means a predo- 
minant part, in tha civilisation of ancient India" 
One ia not disposed to quarrel with him in this 
general view. It ia in the dvtaila that tha Intoree! 
lied, ond bere | would like to quote again and again 
from hie pregnant pages; but obviously in « 


| “roview " one should leave the reador te Dr. Ban- 


= 


erjec'a paragraphs themselves. T will marely 
content myseli with remarking that, however 


much one may be disposed to disagree with the 


How far that in- | 


individual opinions expressed by Dr. Banarjee, 
his book iv well worth a scholars oxamination. 
RK, 0, TeaFLE. 


A GRAMMAR Or Tan CumATTIEqAnM DiaLecr or 
Hoot, by Hira Lat Kavyorapwraya, trans- 
lated by Sie Gromoxr Gumemsow, revived and 
enlarged by Pasptr Locuaw Prasap Eavra. 
viINoD under the suporvision of Kar Bananon 
Hina Lat. Caleutia, 1921. 

A good many competent peapls have obviously 
had a hand in the production of this Grammar of 
225 pp. of a modern diglect of Hindi spoken in 
the Ubhuttisgarh Division of the Contral Provinoeg, 
Chhattiszarhi is the Southern of the three dialecta 
of Eastern Hindi, which is itself the successor of 
the Ardha-Migadhi Prakrit current in the country 
(Ouch) between the Sauraseni and Migadhi Prekrite 
It ia nearly allied to the Baghell dialect of Eastern 
Hindi of Eaghelkhand and Bundelkhand. Tt is. 
known as Lariya to the Uriyas and also uo» Ehal 
thhi when spoken by the peoplo of the Chattls. 
garth plains (Khalott). 
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Chhattlegarhi as the definite dialect cf about 
four and a hal! millions of people ia quite modern, 
haying griscen in the 17th contury ao. “Tho 
oldewt atl only inseriptional record "’ on stone 
tw al Doantewifa in the Bastar State, dated’ 1703 ; 
but in the 17th century Prohlid Dobe of Sirangarh 
wrote oan historical poem, the Jayashandibd, 
containing, among other diplectin termes, words 
in pure Chhuttisgarhi, Of late, however, thore 
has been a move to createn literature forthe dialect, 
and hence no doubt the coll fora Grammar, That 
it has been well set forth in the present work is 
ruaranteed by the names on thy tith: page. 

KR. C, Temrce, 


Borner Frou tae Hreronr or Viravaysaoan, br 
cary Vewkat Rao, M.A. Oxford University 
Prees: Bombay, Caloutta, Madma, 1925. Tao- 
printed from “the Journal of Indian History, 
February 1022. 

Thia littl pamphlet of 15 pp. containa the result 
of very wide reading ond iv o credit to ita author 
and to the Allahabad University, of which he ia 
a research echolar in the Historical Department. 
The requlie of an examination of w great number of 
papers, pamphlets und bovks are vet down in a 
loci aod admirably brief manner, and the authority 


for every, statemnand fa \conetully given. 16 i OE | cinccons eisnumetances. fA witli thay. liad uistes 


actly what the tith saya it iv: a reliable gaidle to 
the Sources of Vijayanagar history—thes history of 
an Empire of which every South Indian Hindu 
must be prowl, for it kept bick tho tide of Muham- 
matlan ogeression for 200 yoara and finally, through 
ite heirs, prevented it from overwhelming the South. 
This litth book will be of value to every student, 
and is mo worthy companion to Profeasor Krishna- 
swami Aiyanger's work on the same subject, 


Tue Coixs oF Haipan Aut anp ‘Tirt Stnran, by 
J). R, Hexpemsox, (.LE., formerly Superin- 
tendent, Madras Government Museum, Madras 
Governmont Preas, 1921. 

This valuable numismatic monograph ia much 


mor than a mere description of the coins struck 


by thes two tmportant monarchs, roproeenting 
the interesting mixed Arabo-Indian race of the 
Navdyute, whose characters have come down in 
Engtish hivtorical accounts in an unfortunately 
gerbled form, as they wore anemiaa to be fought 
under circumstances most acrious to the nascent 
power of the East India Company. It ia unwise 
to accept unhesitatingly the charactor of any bygone 
king from the estimates of contemporary cnemies, 
£.9., Tipu was anything buts monster of iniquity 
in real lite, and 1 heartity endoras ae, Henderson's 








hope that “worthy biographies" of himsel? and 
his father will yet be produced. As Mr. Hender- 
60n remarks, there must be unworked sources of 
information still available in Mysore,* and I may 
add elaewhere, among relica “ looted" and brought 
to England from the fall of Seringapatam. Mr. 
Henderson quotea from Meadows Taylor, who, 
in hia Tippoo Sultaun (fiction) puta the following 
description of him into the mouth of one of his 
characters (p. x) 1— 

“He was a proat man—sioh an one aa Hind 
will never ase apnin. Hehadpreat ambition, 
wonderful ability, porsevernnos, and the art of 
leading men's hearts more than they were aware 
of, or cared to acknowledge ; ha had patient up- 
plication, and nothing waa done without bin wane- 
tion, even to the meanest affaira, and the business 
of hie dominions wea vast, You willallow he 

was brave, and died likg a soldier. Ho wos kind 
and considerate to his servants, and a 5 atone 
frig¢nd to those beloved. Mashalla! he was o 
great man.” Meadows Taylor, Tippoo Sulton, 
p» £50, 
If wo odd that he was austere, simple and ab- 
atemious in his private life, we have here a view of 
him that is supported by more recent research. 
Haidar "Ali and his 600 show im their coins the 


ones more an illustration of how colna ay refiret 
history, Halder ‘Ali, the military sodventurer, 
hod to be very careful to alter aa littl na possibly 
the oolnage already current in the dominions he 
carved out for himself in Hindu Mysore aad neigh. 
bourhood, in order to preasarve thelr currency 
intact, and m the Muhammadan wr of a 


| mirigter-riddey kingdom jmiteted the oral Hindu 


coins, adding moarcly the initial of his name 
J*= (tiger), and only doubtfully got as far as a 
full Paraian imecription in hie later years. 

The real interest in this collection of coina lies 
In thoas of Tipu Sultan—the strongly cateablishod 
Muharomadan ruler, the lover of change, unable 
to hide his masterful pride of powor—issued from 
twelve Hindu mint towns, to which be gave fanci- 
ful new-fangled Porsianieed names. Thess mint 
towns, by the way, once more show the propriety 
of testing the spread of a condqueror'a power by 
the geographical extension of his mints, Ho noon 
founded a now orn, the Malidi, which waa in offect 
the existing Hindu Sixty Year Cyclo with Arabic 
named substituted for the old Hindu names, to 
the grost puzelement of writers on the subject, 
aa Mr. Henderson explains. Incidentally, ths 
change greatly puzeled the dio-sinkera and led to 
many extors on the coma themselves. 


* Thore is an account of Tipu in the Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, vol. X., No.1, pp. 12-33 


(Oct, 1919). 


£1 
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Tipu went much further in puzzling posterity. He Tipu divided his coinage into sixteon categories, 


employed both the Abjad oF! 


and Atith sss} | to all of which, excepting one, the gold fanam, 


aystems of the Arabs in enu merating his cyclic’ he gave fanciful Arabic names indicating—though 


years, He next adopted “‘two systems of no- 
menclature ” for naming the months of the year, 
and he also, at the end of his reign, adopted the 
davice of lettering his years from the Arabic | 
alphabet, getting, however, only as far as the first 


not by name—its official value. In this way he 
issued four gold coins of 1, 2 and 4 pagodas and 
the fanam; 7 silver of l and 2 rupees and of a 


| half to a 32nd part of the rupee, and 5 copper of 


1 and 2 pice and of } to } pice. 
All this, and a good deal more, together with 


four letters before he was killed at SeringapataM | mych detail of the mints and coins themselves, 


-» 1227 Mauludi = 1799 4.p. All this, as may be 


will be found in Mr. Henderson's valuable mono- 


imagined, caused still further mistakes by the | graph, to which is attached a good bibliography. 


die-sinkers. Truly a puzzling coinage. 





R. C. TEMPLE, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“ FORM FOURS ” OF INDIAN ORIGIN ? 

Tho following letter, which appeared in The 
Times Literary Supplement of July 6th, 1922, ¥e- 
garding the ‘‘ Origin of Forming Fours,” is publish- 
ed here in the hope that some reader may be able 
to throw more light on this interesting point :— 

Tus Ortamy or Forminc Fours. 

Sir,—In hia recent ‘Life of Coote,” Colonel 
Wrylly alludes to an interesting point in the evolu- 
tion of tactics, At p. 198 he notices Coote’s intro- 


sluetion of the two-deep formation at Madras in 


December, 1780. He omits, however, to observe 
that within a month Coote was ordering his men 
to fall in three-deep (G.O., Camp near Karanguli, 
January 22, 1781), His original order for the 
two-deep formation was repeated, July 1, 1782, and 
January 4, 1783. But Fullarton says it remained 
the common custom todraw up Soepoys three- 
deep; and this is confirmed by a Madras order of 
July 26, 1736, mentioning distinctive clothing for 
the front, centre, and rear ranks. In 1787, how- 
ever, an order directs the regulations of the British 
Army to be followed by all troops save that the 
men will fall in two-deep “ as at present.” 

Under correction, I suggest that there was evi- 
dently a good deal of hesitation about definitely 
adopting the two-desp formation, and that this 
was due to the fact that no convenient march- 
formation had beeninvented, The custom was— 
as Fullarton says—to march by files, and, when 
the men were only two-deep, this made an unduly 
prolonged line of march. ‘This porhaps explains 
the tendency to revert to tho three-deep line. 
Fullarton suggests a3 a remody a march-formation 
in five columns in the form of es quincunx, But 
that had the disadvantage of being possible only 
in the most open country. The real solution was 
found—as mostofus know by personal experi- 
ence—by doubling the files, either by the process 
of forming fours or by some clumsier method. 





Perhaps some evolution of this sort was contem- 


| plated by an order issued in the Carnatic, Janu- 


ary 4, 1783, after Coote’s departure. This directed 


| that when the line of march was to bo shortened, 


the files would “‘double up.”’ ‘This, I take it, 
means that two files would march abreast. In 1783 
this was only an occasional formation ; but in 1790 
I find, “* The line will move off four-deep from the 
left.” This looks as if the line fell in two-deep, 
then formed four-desp, and turned into four abreast. 
Again, in the same year, the Army was to “ march 
in double files formed from the centre of compa- 
nies.”’ In 1791 *'the whole marches off. . .in one 
columfi from the left, the files doubled as usual.”’ 

Does this mark the beginnings of our familiar 
column of fours ? , 

H. Dopwe.u. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
43. Laying out Boundaries, 1694. 
16th June 1694. President and Council of Fort 
St. George to Governor of Fort St. David. Sundo 
Ballogee [Sundar BalAji] wee hear is reduced to 
great want and lives within your bounds. He was 
once ordered a monthly allowance in consideration 
of his service in lying out of your bounds by the 


| Random Shott,! wherein he was kind and may be 
| an usefull man if you can keep him true to your 


interest. Unless you know any good Reason to 
the contrary you may employ him as Surveigher 
of the bounds and fields and vesear [wazir, 
overseer] of planting. Whereby you may make 


8 considerable emprovement by planting trees 


propper for growing in the moore barran places 
and you may allow Sando Ballageo a monthly 
payment ss you shall find he deserves not exceed- 
ing 5 Pagodos Per Month.—(Letiers from Fort St. 
George, Vol. 22.) 

R. C. Tempe. 


en 

1 The term “ random” originally meant the full range of a gun, ite modern meaning of haphazard 
coming later. Therefore the services held worthy of reward consisted in good shooting at the boundary, by 
which the utmost limit possible in favour of the company was secured. 
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A KOLIT BALLAD. 
Hy &, M. EDWARDES, (.8.1, (.¥.0. 

SOME years ago one of my Hindu friends in Bombay drew my attention to a doggerel 
verse in Marathi which was popular among the Christian Koli fishermin inhabiting the old 

Koliwida of the Méndvi area, which lies just north of the Arthur Crawford Market. The 

verse transliterated in English runs as follows :— 
Ndkhwa Koli jat bholi 
Ghard madhye dravya mahdmar 
Topiuilyane hukum bela 
Bitliwilyichya bardbar. 

This may be roughly translated as follows :— 
“Seaman Koli of simple mould 

Hath in his house great store of gold; 
Lo! at the order of Topiwila 
Koli is peer of Batliwila.” 

Further enquiry showed that the verse was known to other lower.clasa Hindua in Bombay 
besides the Kolis, and that it was a fragment of a ballad which commemorated a chance 
meeting of a former Governor of Bombay, a Parsi millionaire (Sir J. Jijibhai, whose family 
name was originally Batliwala) and the Patel or headman of the Kolis of Mandvi. The whole 

i of the ballad, in its original form, had been loat ; but about 1880 an old Koli, named Antone 
Dhondu Nakhwa, composed a new version embodying the quaint story which formed the 
gist of the original. This version, which fifteen years ago was regularly sung on the occasion 
of festivals in the Pitel’s family and is possibly still in vogue, runs aa follows :— 

sit, 
sala Beta ares ster ster il 2 i 
Tamed aye qe afer |i 


az. 

o% feaeit 48 artrar ate aur att aa | 
atem Fae gia G2 qzerk wa ste || 
q2 ard ated eet waa Bet Aa I 
avgl 42 Fey Wee FH deer ware | 

weiferate | 2 Ii 
aidtaret Fatt wegiz ahr ata ane afters | 
Fe artTat aya seit ne area | 
S(t art ara alae cea areieay wa | 
AN Het Hert Heweat eat aa | 
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at, 
Fe TS TT HVA Aa SUT WT Fea ane | 


Fa Wet Gear Sua Bad! AA B24 STE |! 
aid Hy eat SA AA HAT Bz sy | 
eel mall HTAGAT Hast AT ae | 
egret FEY ATT AHA Se eT ara | 
wararare |i 3% ll 

Ha Her Tes ares Fel wee ST Taye | 
fags alere ace fect ome a air |) 
Ges FEY ey THE ars Pass eae Vera | 
ANG STAT MST ASATEAT ASA =ANI || 


Al Area Tagde FEM ary axial Batqee |) 
gies eee Stel aat SMe a AE ATE | 
Hata re TITS GER TAT St BCT II 
ave GEA Sa eget atoms | Ft ATE | 
gHlgiate il 3 1 

rai Taq Oe geet aah ie sien | 
GTA Wl aren werearal afew || 
ma Tere Sil Mes aa Spe aR TTT | 
mret Wess Gay grates Gat STITT II 

| aT, 
wae ay oes aa qeelt asta Tel | 
tat af cet ate ary earty aw ane 
aig daa sidia 17et aan atta ST Tae | 








Ararat Hea Ce caer wee ate Sry |) 
grt Raha sinter edt <a gave eT Aree 
afer |) + i ; 
This rendering of the old tradition by Antone Dhondu may be roughly translated as | 





a — 


“In Sattid Moholla lived the yirtuaua and saintly Juran Koli, Beyond the Fort 
walls lies gay Koliwida, where Juran is the leader of the Kolis. Pair ang just, e 
like a well-ground scimitar, Juran wields hia authority as Patol in the panchayat, ” 
“ One day Juran Patel and the wadia were sitting and gossiping on the vorandyh of 
the Pitel's house, when suddenly the carriage of H. E. the Governor passed by 
Up rose the Parsi and made profound salutation—Juran however remajnod stolidly 
seated and showed no sign of recognition. ‘ Whois this worthy Kolj 7» enquired 
the Governor of the wadia; and the latter replied, "He is the specig) favourite 
of Lakshmi ; for daily he spreads hia piles of gold to dry, measuring thom with the 
phara; his cellara bulge with wealth ; his riches are beyond Compare, 
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“Many cont the goles of their shoes with wax and trample over his hoard ; but the 
pile of wealth never dries; never is he short of money: he goes on drying his gold 
ant silver in full measure and never misses a coin, for Lakshmi ever fills his collars. 
He is in truth a real mine of riches." The Governor in wonder then turned to Juran 
Pitel and asked him how much wealth he possessed, and the Patel answered -— 

“Take away as much as you can by measure and by cartload,” 


“Straightway the carts are collected: they stretch in unbroken line from SAttad 
to the Fort. The Governor, amazed at so much wealth, cried Only express the 
wish and I will make you a Zamindar,” But the Patel declined the honour, and 
added “My Lord, take away as much ag you will; I only ask your perniission to 
roof my house with silver tiles." The Governor demurred and suggested the use of 
copper tiles instead. ‘ Henceforth it shall be the special privilege of your family 
to use five copper tiles. This will make you famous, and songs will be sung in your 
honour: your name, O Koli Pitel, will be more widely known than by the beating 
of a batiads,” 

“Though he is dead, the name of Juran Patel is known throughout India. His fame 
will never die. This ballad in his honour was composed by Antone, son of Dhondu. 
Let us sing it, and let Enas (i.¢., Ignatius, son of Antone) decorated with pearls and 
diamonds, with the banner in his hand and the pipes in his mouth, make you merry,” 

Antone’s verses require some elucidation. In the first place it will be observed that 

the Parsi, who is called Bitliwila in the original verse, is identified by Antone Nakhwa 
with one of the Wadias. The surname Bitliwila js certainly that of the family of Sir Jam- 
shedji Jijibhai; but among the lower-classes of Bombay, aa I pointed out a few years ago 
in my Byways of Bombay, the word has become a synonym for millionaire, just aa ‘ Shankar- 
shet* has crept into use as the equivalent of ‘ rich and prosperous,’ It ia quite possible 
that Antone Nakhwa ts correct and that the Parsi who figures in the Koli tradition was a 
member of the rich and well-known Wadia family, which was so closely connected with the 
Tudian Government of old days as ship-builders and dookmasters in Bombay. Sattad, i.e, 
Seven Brab-trees, which still lives in the Sittid Street of the modern municipal section of 
Mindvi, was for many years a well-known landmark and figured in 1703 aa one of the portions 
of the disorderly area known as “Dungree and the woods‘ which were controlled by special 
police chaukis. The old Koliwida, which has now been shorn of its original character by 
the operations of the City Improvement Trust since the beginning of the twenticth century, 
was ono of tho original settlemonts of the Bombay Kolis, the earliest inhabitanta of the Island, 
and was situated @ good deal nearor the shore of the harbour, before the great reclamation 
carried out by the Frere Company and the building of the modern docks and quays changed 
the whole character of the eastern foreshore. 
That Juran Patel was « wealthy man has been proved of late years dy the constant ay 
pearance of his name in the old documents and tithe-deeds relating to the properties soquired 
by the Improvement Trust in and around Mandvi. His total lack of eduoation and his 
superstitious belief may have been responsible for the practice, attributed to him in the ballad, 
of spreading his piles of money out to dry, in the same way that he and the Kolis it general 
spread the fish out to dry in the sun, According to the Kolis of to-day, Juran Patel’s house 
was one of the few really strong houses in Bombay at the period of his prosperity, the walls 
being built upon an iron framework and the ‘cellar,’ which contained his piles of money, 
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being almost as stout os a modern safe. ‘The origin of these ‘cellars’ in Mindvi Koliwada 
is obscure ; but I have suggested in Byways of Bombay that they were originally the 
colouring-ponds of the Koli fisherman, which, as building progressed and overcrowding 
began to be felt in the middle of last century, were encloged with brick walls, roofed with 
tiles, and utilized as store-rooms, No more plausible explanation has hitherto been 
suprested, 

The precise identity of the Governor in the ballad has not been definitely determined ; 
but as Juran Patel flourished in the middle of the nineteenth century, one may assume that 
the reference is cither to Viscount Falkland (1848-1853) or to Lord Elphinstone (1853-1860), 
The copper tiles, it is perhaps needless to add, have disappeared and now belong to the realm 
of tradition rather than of fact. But the story of their having once been fixed to 
the roof of Juran Patel’s house is still cherished and firmly believed by the Mindyi Kolis 
of the twentieth century. In 1006 the house in Dongri Street, in which Mahadevy Dharma 
Patel, then headman of the Kolis, resided, was said to be the very house to whioh the tiles 
were once affixed, and local wiseacres declared that after they had been removed from the 
roof, they were fastened in a prominent position to the wall of the house and were preserved 
as a kind of family escutehcon, No trace of them now remains. But the ballad describing 
their origin still exists and, as I have pointed out elsewhere, seems to emphasize the bond 
of friendship which existed from the earliest days between the aboriginal fisher-folk, tho 
Parsi pioneers of commerce and the English Government in Bombay. 

SOME DISCURSIVE COMMENTS ON BARBOSA. 
As edited by the late M. Lonawonrne Dames. 
Br §m RICHARD 0, TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from page 98.) 
Volume II. 

The second volume contains Barbosa'’s remarks on the Coasts of Malabar, Eastern India 
to Bengal, Further India, China and the Malay Archipelago, and incidentally, of many other 
parts of the South-Eastern Asiatic Continent. It is a worthy successor of the first volume, 
and Dames in editing it had the good fortune to meet with invaluable assistance at the hands 
of Mr. J.A. Thorne, whose personal knowledge of the Malabar Coast and ita people ia un- 
rivalled, and of Mr. W. H. Moreland, expecially in the matter of the identification of the 
" City of Bengala,” 

Here again the early date of Barbosa as a European traveller, his closeness and nocu. 
racy of observation, his extraordinary knowledge of the people he lived amongst, and his 
capacity for obtaining good information regarding their neighboura, combined with hia editor's 
invaluable notes, make this volume, too, of an unusual importance, which I can now but merely 
indicate. | 

Geography. 

Followmg Barbosa in lis wanderings round tho Coast of India, which start from the 
Country of the Zamorin of Calicut on the South-Western Coast, we come first upon his wonder- 
fu! account of the Zamorin and the mannera and customs of his Court and people of all classes 
and kinds, and upon the extraordinarily valuable notes of Measrs. Dames and Thorne there. 
on, But being just now in the domain of geography rather than of ethnography, I must 
Edited and annotated by M, L. Danes, Vol. 1, 1918+ Vol, 1, 1021. London: Hakluyt Society 








& 
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overcome the strong temptation to dexcant upon them here at length and proceed to wander 
with Barbosa as he proceeds down the Coast to the “ Kingdom of Cananore,” and mentions 
a number of local place-names, which are mostly identified with much skill and ingenuity. 
Among these, I would suggest that the form of the name of tho river ealled “* Miraporam,”’ 
and identified with the Nileshwaram, sounds as if Barbosa's informant meant by that term 
a river named after a village or town called then Mirapura or something like it, which may 
or may not be still traceable. It may even have been the name of some temporary petty 
State, as on it stood “a seaport of Moors and Heathen, a place of much trade and naviga- 
tion, where dwells another of his [King of Cananore’s} nephews, who often rises against him, 
and the King again brings him under hia power.” 

A note by Mr. Thorne on p. 80 in this connection gives one cause to think. He remarks 
on Maravel (Madayi) that “there are no Jews there now, but a Jew's tank (Chala Kulam) 
oxists on the hill near the Travellers’ Bungalow.’ The fact that Chila and the like in 
8. Indian names may refer to the Jows and not to the ubiquitous Chélas (Chulia, ete.) is well 
worth remembering. 

On -p. 82 Mr. Thorne has an identification of note in annotating Cotaogatto, the Spanien 
form of Barbaia's Quategatam he fee He saya it represents " the obliquecase”’ of 
the nama Kottayam, which is  Kottayakath, henoe Rottioth or Cotsote of the Tellicherry 
factors.” This statement is well worth bringing into prominence as an explanation of European 
form: of Wast Coast names, which have long puzzled enquirers, myself included. Another 
gaol instance is Chiliate (Barbosa), Ash-Sh&liyat (fbn Batuta) from the oblique form 
Cailivath of the name Ch&liyam (p. $7), And anothor delightful instance of Barbosa's 
nomenclature is Tirangoto for Tiruvankodu, the obscure village which gave its name to the 
modern State of Travancore. 

In discussing Cochin and other places in South India, Barbosa constantly alludes to 
the native Syrian Christians, whom he calls Armenians by the way, and their legend of 
St. Thomas. He repeats the story of the foundation of St. Thomas’ Church bya miracle, re- 
ported as having oscurred in several places, including Mirapolis by Marignolli (o. 1345). 
Mirapolis for Mailapur, now a part of Madras town, is afine instance of metathesis and folk- 
etymology. Barbosa’s allusions on this subject are all interesting and valuable, and inciden- 
tally hesays that they called the Apostle “‘Matoma,” i.¢,, by a tithe, Mar (or Bar) Toma, such 
a3 Syrian and Nestorian Christiana would naturally give him, On p. 131 Dames gives 
Correa’a account of the investigation in 152] into the relics of St. Thomas, " who waz 
reported by country folk to have been called ‘Tanimudolyar,” interpreted as “Thomas, the 
servant of God.’ Mudaliyir means in Tamil “ the first or highest,” and the expression 
would thus mean * Thomas the Great." Liisa common titls assumed by certain castes 
and professions in the South. 

We now pass on to the Cape of Cumeri or Cape Comorin, so named from Kumari, the 
8. Indian pronunciation of Kumiri, the Virgin Goddess, i.c., Darga or Kali,to whom there is a 
well known temple there. One MS. of Barbosa has a remarkable statement here: “ At this 
Cape Comory there is an ancient Church of Christians which was founded by the Armenians 
(Syrians, Nestorians}, who still directit and perform in it the Divine Service of Christians, 
and have crosses un the altars. All mariners pay it a tribute and the Portuguese celebrate 
mass there when they pass. ‘There are there many tombs, amongst these is one which has 
written onit a Latinepitaph:* Hic jacet Catuldus Gullifilius quichiitanno. . .° Soprecise a 
statement as this should be capable of corroboration, but T have not met with any in the 
authorities open to me, old or new, Tt has been suggested that as the Portuguese used every 
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effort to put down the activities of the Syrian Christians, the church mentioned may have 
ceased to exist, evenin the 17th century, But in regard to the fact that practically all Indians 
revere tombstones, the remains of such may even now be found to exist, if sought for, and 
their foundations may be discovered. 

After a passing allusion to the Laecadives and Maldives, with an error as to their number 
and Eastern or Southern extension, copied into many a map and book of travels afterwards, 
Barbosa reaches Ceylon (Ceilam). The chief interest in this part of the book lies in the notes 
that his account draws forth; e.g., I cordially agree with that on the varying forms of the 
name of the Island among ancient and medieval travellers based on the Sanskrit form Sii- 
hala-dvipa and the Tamil form Ilam, producing such diverse corruptions thereof as Sielidiba, 
Tenarisim, Tranate and Hibenaro. It is interesting to note, too, that it was the quality 
of the cinnamon in Caylon that took the Portuguese there, just as it was the cost, under the 
Dutch monopoly, of pepper in Europe, a very valuable culinary commodity before sugar 
became generally available, that took the English to the ‘‘ South Seas,’’ and thence to India. 

On the well-known name Adam’s Peak, Dames has an illuminating note, pp. 117-118, 
commenting on Barbosa’s term Adombaba :—* Barbosa probably heard the phrase Adam 
B&ba used of Buddha by Muhammadans. I have myself heard the God Siva called Baba 
Adam in Northern India, and the identification of one of the leading gods with Adam may 
have come down from the Buddhist period.” Iam tempted to support this with an instance 
to the opposite effect. The name Buddha Makin (Buddha’s House) for well-known Muham- 
madan sailors’ shrines on the Northern and Eastern Coasts of the Bay of Bengal, notably 
at Akyab on the Arakan Coast and at Mergui on the Tenasserim Coast, arises out of a corrup- 
tion, through local Buddhist influence combined with folk-etymology, of the name of the 
great sailors’ saint, Badru’ddin Aulié, whose chief shrine is at Chittagong. So Badr Maqam 
became Buddha Makan. 

Dames’ explanation of ‘ Adam’s Peak” explains also ‘“‘Adam’s Bridge,” the com- 
paratively recent, geologically speaking, natural causeway of rock nearly closing the channel 
between Ceylon and India, Indeed the two terms mutually explain each other. The Hindus 
have always connected the “ bridge ” with the story of the Rémdyana, and to them it is the 
dam or made bridge, the barrage par excellence, the ordinary term for which in the Indian 
“ Aryan’ languages is band, Anglice, bund. Itisthus the Dam of RAma: Tamil, shéthu and 
sélu, or Ramashéthu, and alternatively Tiruvanai, Great (or Holy) Barrage or Bridge, 
Anglicised as Tirvanay. On the Indian end of it has been built perhaps the greatest shrine 
to Rama in all India, the great temple known as Rameshwaram. The “causeway ” has 
also been Sanskritised as Adiséthu, the First or Primeval Bridge. But the rocks have been 
known to Muhammadan sailors from the earliest days of the old Arabo-Indian trade acquaint- 
ance with S.E. India and Ceylon ; i.¢., from the days when it created, in the first millennium 
A.D., those most interesting mixed mercantile Muhammadan races—the Moplahs of the S.W. 
and the Lubbays of the S.E. Coast of India. And to them, too, the “‘ causeway ’’ was the 
First, the Principal Bridge, the Bridge of Adam Baba (Father Adam), Adam’s Bridge. 

In dealing with Quilicare (Kilakarai) on the Indian Coast opposite Ceylon, Dames has 
another of his illuminating notes on the Labbdis (Lubbays), the Muhammadanised Tamil 
Hindus of Ceylon and the extreme South Indian Coast, whom he successfully compares with 

the Navayats of the Western Indian Coast and §. India (Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan were 
Navayats) and to the Mapillas (Moplahs) of Malabar and the Laccadives. There are several 
such populations in and about the Indian Empire : ¢ g., the Ohulias of Burma and the Klings 
of the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago. 
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Barbosa then passes up the East Coast to Paleacatte (Pulicat) and thence to Orissa, or 
as he calls it Otisa, a neat reference to the vernacular name, which is Qdis& or Orisi, show- 
ing the two native pronunciations of the palatal (cerebral) sonant as d or r. Pulicat then 
belonged to Vijayanagar (Bisnaga), and that realm and Orissa were divided by the Udaya- 
giri hills, which name I suggest is at the root of Barbosa’s “‘ mountains called Odirguama- 
lado,” #.e., Udayagiri-malai, which may be translated “the Udaya mountain range,” giri 
and malai both meaning “ hill” in different vernaculars. In the course of his very valuable 
note on Pulicat, Dames refers to Fitch’s “ Servidore, whatever may be the modern name ” of 
that place (p. 131), It was on “the old trade route leading from the East Coast to Western 
India.” I am tempted to suggest that Servidore represents Srivattir, for Tiruvattiyar, é.e., 
Trivetore in the Chingleput District. There is another Trivetore, viz., Tiruvattir in the 
North Arcot District. Mr. W. Foster, Harly Travels in India, p. 16 n., is, however, of opinion 
that “ Servidore ” is “ a confused form of Bidar, the capital, situated about 70 miles N. W. 
of Golconda.” There is much to be said for this view. But surely Dames writes in error 
when he observes that Malayalam is an Aryan language. 

In the account of Orissa the most interesting point to note is that Barbosa says that it 
was bounded on the North by “a river called Ganges, but they call it Guorigua,” meaning 
thereby that the boundary river was a ganga orsacredriver, viz., the Baitarani. For Guori- 
gua Dames has one of his happy suggestions, viz., that it is a mistranscription of the MS. 
and should be read Guangua, ?.e., Ganga. 

Barbosa then goes on to “ Bengala ” which induces Dames to plunge into the old con- 
troversy as to the identity of the “ City of Bengala ” at great length and with much acumen. 
After adverting to the known identifications available to him and his correspondents, he 
finally arrives at the conclusion that by that name the Portuguese and other early writers 
meant Gaur, taken together with its ports Satgaon and Sunargaon, and not Dacca. Even 
now, however, this matter is not at rest, as Mr. Heawood has shown in the Geographical Jour- 
nal for October 1921, where he inclines to the view held by Yule that the “ City of Bengala ” 
was Chittagong. I cannot go into the question fully here, but as it has long attracted the 
attention of Bengali antiquaries themselves, I have been in communication with them, and 
hope some day to produce their views and arguments for the benefit of Indian enquirers 
generally. So far as I understand them, their views tend to identify the ‘‘ City of Bengala ” 
with one of the old ports in Eastern Bengal, notably Sunargaon. 

While I am on this point I may as well mention that Barbosa refers also to another long 
discussed geographical point, Lake Chimay or Chiamay, generally held to be mythical. 
Pinto is one of the chief sources of information, and my experience of him is that the more 
one knows of the country he happens to be talking about, the more one realises that he is 
not the liar he has so long been represented to be. No doubt many fanciful tales have been 
told about a great interior lake, which was called by the early travellers and map-makers, 
Chimay, or something like it. There is a good deal of confusion as to what the term Chimay, 
Chiamay represented, as it is applied to a State, a town, a river and a lake. It may well 
have represented them all, and if so, the State of Chiengmai on the Burmo-Siamese border, 
the Zimmé of the Burmese, at once suggestsitself, but whether Zimmé is actually represent- 
ed by the term is too complicated a question for me to enter into here. My main object in 
alluding to it now is to suggest that for the purpose of useful research, it would be as well 
to assume that Chimay is the name of some place really in existence, and no myth. 

Chimay has been given a possible location for Barbosa’s Gueos, a tribe that is still a 
puzzle to enquirers, despite Dames’ identification with the Was, on the authority of Sir George 
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Scott. My own impression is that on a critical examination of all the authorities, they will 
turn out to be Shans. The King of Pegu, whom the early Portuguese met, was by acquired 
nationality a Talaing, but by descent a Gwé Shan, which fact makes one think. Some have 
thought the Gueos to be Kachins, 7.¢., of Tibeto- Burman race. Others that they were Karens, 
others again, e.g., so great an authority as Sir George Scott, that they were Was, #.¢., a branch 
of the Mén Race, as are the Talaings themselves, whereas Shans and Siamese make up a race 
of their own. ‘Then there are the Giaos or Giaochis, again a ‘ Chinese ’ Wild Tribe (Bar- 
barians), as indeed to the Chinese were all the rest above mentioned. It is clearthat this 
question wants much further examination before settlement than it has yet received. 

But in these remarks I have been running on rather faster than Barbosa and must hark 
back to the “‘ Heathen Kingdom of Burma,” of which he knew little, as it did not then extend 
to the coast anywhere, and Dames is quite right as to the tangled history of the region when 
the early Portuguese voyagers saw it. The people they came across were the Talaings of 
Pegu and not the Burmese, and it is the Talaing language that is the source of many of the now 
familiar Further Eastern terms used by Europeans. I have often tried, ¢.g., in the Thirty- 
seven Nats and elsewhere, to disentangle the history of what we now call Burma at the time 
of the arrival of the Europeans in that region. It is not easy to obtain anything like a clear 
view of the ever-changing political situation of the time, but for practical purposes it may be 
stated that the ruling races of the period were Talaings in Pegu, mostly under kings of Shin 
origin from Martaban (1287-1540): Shans in Ava (1364-1554), though the population was 
Burman: Maghs in Myauki (Myohaung, the Old Town) in Arakan (1426-1784): Burman- 
Shans in Taungd (1470-1530). This last principality, under a great Taungi Burman-Shan 

ruler, Tabin Shwédi, blossomed into a Talaing Empire, ruling under him and his successors 

from Pegu (1530-1599). Nevertheless, the several petty powers were always fighting and 
overturning each other temporarily. The king with whom the first Portuguese came in 
contact was Binya Ran, a ruler of Talaings who was of Shan origin (1481-1526). Allthrough 
the hurly-burly of the centuries after the collapse (in 1298) of the Burmese Empire founded 
by Anawrat4& about 1010 and ruled from Pagfn, Shans of various tribal origin managed to rule 
in most places—Martaban, Pegu, Pinya, Myinzaing, Sagaing, Taung®, and again in Pegu—with- 
out reference to the nationality of the inhabitants. The last Talaing rulers in Pegu, over- 

thrown in 1757 by Alompra (Alaungphay4) the Burman, viz., Mintaraé Buddhakhéti (1740- 

1746) and Binyié Dala (1746-1757), were Gwé Shans, doubtless of the Gueo tribe mentioned 

by de Barros and others (see Barbosa II, 167 n.), and already alluded to, Itis well worth 
while to bear such facts as the above in mind in examining the statements of the early 

Portuguese travellers and writers. 

The fact that the last “ Talaing ” Dynasty has come down to us as Gwé Shfns raises a 
rather interesting point. If we are to follow the identification given by Sir George Scott to 
Dames, and hold the Gueos, and therefore the Gwés, to mean the Wa tribes, then they are not 
Shans or Laos at all, but must belong to the Mén-Annam race and to the Wa-Palaung group 
thereof. So Dames’ note (vol. I, p. 167) on the Gtieos, though helpful, does not solve the 
question. If, however, the ‘dentification is right, it premises that the last Talaing 
Dynasty came from a branch of the same race as that to which the Talaings themselves 
belonged. 

In talking of Burma, Barbosa makes a natural slip in stating that “ ‘There are no Moors 
therein, inasmuch as it has no seaport which they can use for their traffic.’ Muhammadans, 
under the names of Zairbadi and Panthay or Pathé, have been in Burma proper from long 
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before his day. The former are naturalised, like the Labbiis, Navayats and Moplahs of 
India, and the latter came from Yunnan, where they were found by Marco Polo. When 
we took Mandalay in 1885, we found about 60 Musalman places of worship in the cify, 

Passing to geographical notices in the same region, Barbosa, in his account (Spanish 
version, p. 149) of the Gulf of Martaban, is apparently referring, by the “ large island " he 
deseribes there, to Beldgyun, which so effectually shelters Maulmain from the sea, rather 
than to the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, south of Tavoy, as Dames seems to suggest, Imay 
alsosay that Siriam is not onthe other side of Rangoon River in relation to Rangoon, but some 
way nearer its mouth on the same side beyond the junction with the Pegu River, Remains 
of the Church there and of other buildings were distinetly visible 30 yeara ago. Barbosa’s 
Dela should be identified, not with Dala (p. 166), but with Dali, In accentuating Burmese 
place-nameca the safest gencral rule to follow is that the aocent (and the consequent long 
vowel) is on the ultimate syllable, As regards Macao near Pegu, I made a note some years 
ago on it which IT have unfortunately mislaid, My recollection ia that it waa on the Pegu 
River, between its junction with the Rangoon River and Pegu town, that it has since 
disappeared owing to river changes. To Dames’ note on “ Martaban jars" (p. 159), I may 
add that full information on the subject, with a chronological list of various forms 
of the names for this once very widely-spread article of commerce, will be found ante, 
vol, XXTIT, pp, 340-341. They are very large, and in days gone by I long used one as a 
bathing tub, While one is discussing place-names it ia interesting to note that Nicolo Conti 
in the 15th century thought that Machin (Macinus) meant Burma with its capital at Ava. 

The name Capelan for the Ruby Mines of Burma has baffled Dames az it has long baffled 
me, and I would like to draw attention to it here in the hope that some Shin, Palaung or 
Mon echolar willtake it up and settle it, As to Barbosa's Anseam for Siam, rightly or wrongly, 
I have always held Siam to be the Maloy form of some common name, of which the Burmese 
Hrim, pronounced Shan, is another, and that thus Siam and Shén are different forms of the 
same word. The Siamese, of course, are but a division of the great Shin Race. In this 
view the “ Moorish,” #¢., Arab sailors’ Anseam, Asion, and #0 on, would be Arabic As- 
Siam, borrowed from the Malays, just as Dames justly remarks Arakan represents Ar- 
Rakhaing, and the same may be said of many another name to which the Arabic al, in ita 
various forms, has been prefixed. 

In reference to Barbosa's Quedaa for Kedah and the relation of that name to the Arabio 
word qalai for tin, there is along note anfe, vol. XLVI, pp. 156-158, collecting exam ples of 
the use of the term ‘ calin ' (tin)from ¢. 020 to 1993 a-n., including ¢xamples from old maps of 
estuaries, towns and villages with the prefix kwéla, The information and examples collect- 
ed confirm the opinion that the earliest navigatora knew of more than one place named 
Kedah. Inthe Times Atlas, sheet 82, there is both Old Kedah and Kwala, and on the const 
of the Malay Peninsula no less than nine entrances to rivera with the prefix Kwala, and three 
on the coast of Sumatra. Besides these, there are, inland on the Peninsula, as many 46 six 
towns and villages ahown with the same prefix, ‘Then there is Dr, R, Rost's (Indo-China, 
2nd series, vol. I, 1887, pp. 241, 243, map, p, 262) identification of the Chinese Kora 
(650-656 4.D.) with Kala, It seems to me, therefore, that M. Gabriel Ferrand’s investiga- 
tions require further research before we must accept his identification. 

Burbosa’s detailed account of Malacen draws a long and valuable historical note from 
Dames, and with regard to the derivation of that name I may say Tam not at all sure that we 
can safelyrefer it to the abundance of myrabolan trees in tho neighbourhood, for the reason 
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that Mal§ka is not an tncommon village name in the Nicobar Islands, There are two pro- 
mincnt instances which I can recall: ons to the east of Car Nicobar and another to the north 
of Nancowry in Camorta Harbour, Myrabolan trees are not a product of the Nicobars, so 
far as I remember : certainly they are not prominent objects, 

With reference to Dames’ note on the Nicobars, 1 wish to draw attention to three 
official books hore, as they scem, from this note and others by first rate authorities, to be 
practically unknown. ‘They all give a very full account of the Nicobars from every point of 
view: (1) Census of India, vol. TIT, Andamana and Nitobars, 19OL. (2) Imperial (azetteoy 
of Tadia (Nicobara), ed. 1908, (3) Gazetteer, Andaman and Nicobar fstands, Provincial Series, 
LAM. 

Ay regards ths term Nicobar, it means the Land of the Naked People, and is one form ; 
out of very many of Nakkayaram, the name by which the islands appear in tho grcat Tanjore 
Inscription of 1050 A.p.: vide Maron Polo's Necuveran 1202: Rashidu'ddin’s Nakwaram, 
1300 ; Friar Odoric’s Nicoveran, 1322: all neal ancestors of 15th and 16th century Portu- 
guese Nacabar and Nicubar, and of the modern Nioobar (from at least 1650). Tho people 
are not, and never have been, quite naked, and the story of the tails, repeated by the Swede 
Kjocping as late as 1647, bas arisen from the appearance of the long streamer attached to 
the loincloth, which looks exactly like a wagging tail os the men walk along : ee Round About 
he Andamans and Nicobars, J.R.S,Arts, vol, XLVILM, 1900, p. 105. 

Passing on to the Mainy Archipelago, the early Portuguese name of Jao for the people 
of Java was in common use for Javanese on the West Coast of India as far oa Surat at any 
rate, And with regard to the origin of the inhabitants of Java and the mainland generally, 
Dames more than once remarks on their probable northern origin from the highlands of China 
proper. This migration te the South is still actively traceable among the Kachins for in. 
stance, and has undoubtedly gone on steadily for Ages, as is indicated in all tradition, ao far 
48 1 have heard it. In the Nioohars, where the inhabitants are “* wild Malays,” though 
really, | think, representative of some tribes of Man origin, the tradition of migration frori 
the North is still traceable in language andstory, while the general likeness of Nicobarese to 
Malagasy struck me most forcibly when studying the letter language. 

Another general likeness in these migranta from a Northern cradle is to be found in the 
belief noted by Barbosa (p. 192) that © nothing ought to be over the head,’ Tho idea, in 
Various inconvenient [orms, is common to Chinese, Shins, Tulaings and Burmese. Until 
quite recently the essentially democratic Burmese, for instance, often pot on an apparently 
oringing attitude in order to get the head lower than that of a recognised superior, and in 
many instances the iden affected their domestic building operations, as Barbosa notes that 
it did in the case of the Javanese. 

Barbosa’s ‘white folk" of the Celebeaand Sulu Islands raises a question of more import. 
ance than seems to have been recognignd, Such people have been wo often reported in the 
Kast and Far East among the KA&fira of the Pamirs, the Kanéta of the Himalayas, the fisher- 
men (Maguvan) of the Malabar Coast, and of Pulo Aor and Pulo Condor of the Far Eastern 
Islands, the Jakuns of the Malay Peninsula, the Tulaings and some Shine and Burman, 
and certain tribes in the hinterland of Frenol) Extréme Orivnt, that the whole question ts 
worthy of detailed investigation. For the present we may predicate them to be migrants, 
originally from the Western Chinese highlands. | 

Returning to the Asiatic Continent, Barbosa calls Champa, now in French Cochin Chins, 
a very great island,'’ probably a mistranslation of some form of the term ° dvtpa ' whieh 
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means in old Indian geography a‘ continent ‘ag well as on ‘island,’ when tacked an tothe 
name of a country. See also p, 212, where Barboaa’s informant probably meant “ countries * 
where he translates ‘ islands.’ 

Barboas's last geographical note is on the Lequeos or Liu Riu Islands, south of Japan. 
Dames notes that Liu Kin is Rin Kin tothe Japaneses, This is due to a linguistio peouliarity. 
Tho Chinese say ! where the Japanese say r, and they have a reciprocal difficulty respectively 
as to pronouncing these sounds ; 47., | have seen written up as an advertisement in Nagasaki 
for the benefit of sailors : “ Good remonado,"’ and my Japanese guide, a fery little man, on 
ons occasion kept on repeating “ You not bericve me,” when I differed (and correctly) over 
a time-table. Moreover, an old hawker in Rangoon tsed to be known by the name of Till 
Lup, his method of pronouncing * three rupees,’ the price of an article he frequently sold, 

In an appendix (pp, 241-4) on Da Barros’ Decadas (translated) reference is made to the 
“ Cape of Singapura " (? Cabo de Cinguapura) valuable for the origin of the name Singapore, 
about which much has been hazarded, mostly nonsense. 

With this last remark T must olose there overlong notes on the geography and Far 
Eastern ethnology to be found in Barbosa’s second volume, refraining from descanting 
on Wagard and other delightful geographical names on p. 245. Infact, Dames’ admirable 
work contains so much that ix valuablp and arresting that itis diffleult to stop talkiny 
about it. 





Linguistics, 

T now turn to the question of linguistics raised in vol. U1, on which subject Tam rather 
. glad that the long-disputed derivation of the name Mount Delly on the Malabar const of 
India comes at the very commencement of the volume, becauso I wish to make o protest 
against the transliteration of cA for a peculiar South Indian J, It is not Dames’ fault that 
zi hay been adopted, but anything more misleading to European eyes and ears, and even it 
may be said to non-Malayilam Dravidian ears, than 24 for the sound, could not have been 
hit upon. Apparently this fia not a true phonological /, but it is near cuough to I to be 
mistaken for one by allears unacoustomed to the Dravidian languages. Hence, Mount Delly, 
a4 the Buropean form of a native nome for the firat Inndfall made in Indias by Vasco du 
Gama in 1498. If we discard das a Portuguese grammatical addition, £li, or something 
like it, may be taken as the real name. The Arabs called it Haili or Aili, and the Ain this 
form is etymologically important. The Malayalam name sounds to foreigners, including 
even Tamils, like Eli-malo (mala being * hill’), but it is written with the I, which it is the 
present fashion to write 2h (Azhi-mala), We see this | in Kolikkéd (Calicut), written “ acienti- 
fically " Kozhikkéd. On the above argument, eli has been taken to mean either “ high” 
or “ssven, according to the / used, andthe name to mean “ High Hill" or ‘Seven Hills.” 
A proposal by Burnell to derive ib from fali, a temple, and thus to make it mean the Temple 
Hill, is rather upset by the old Haili or Hill of the Arabs, They might have adopted & for 

on initial 4, but were not likely to have done so for an Initial £. 

In reference to this peculiar Malayilam [, 1 would rgmark also that in the derivations 
of the terms Malayalam and Malabar respectively, ‘the language and land of the hills,” the 
alternstive form Maluyazhma (for Malayalma) for the former rather sticks on the tongue, 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer, however, would upset all previous derivations in his most inter- 
esting and illuminating article in JRAS,, April, 1022, on “ An Unidentified Territory of South. 
ert India,” This Territory he shows to be the land of the Kélattiri Rajas, kings of Kélam, 
anid that there were two Kolams, this one on the banks of the Agalappualai river, being onlled 
by way of distinction Pandalayani-Kélam, now a station on the South Indian Railway. 
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Aiyer’a argument is that the land of the Kdélattiri Rajas to have been the country 
of Rimaghata-Mishakeivara, Ramoghoata (Ramghat), translating the Dravidion name 
Irimakudam, and to have been ruled by a dynasty known asa the Mashakas or Mishaked- 
varas who, with their people, appoar to have migrated southwards at some ancient time 
from the region of the Vindhyas. Now the meaning of the Sanslcrit mitshake is rat, and it 
translates the Dravidian ¢li, and to quote Mr, Subrahmanya Aiyor, “ As a rule, tho chieftains 
of the Deccan were lords of ons or more divisions (nadu), possessed a favourite hill (malai), 
and 4 capital city (ar). The principal hill of the Mashaka king was the Elimalai, his natu 
was Irimakudam, and his capital KAlam." Therefore, assuming Mr, Aiyer to be right, 
the real meaning of the Eliin the Portuguese and European Mount Delly (d’Eli) is 
Rat Hill, and not the High Hill nor the Seven Hills. Therefore myself, Dames, Yule, Burnell, 
and the rest of us have been all wrong. Jifter the manner of India, the Muiishakavanéa 
(Afishaka Genealogy) has a legend, according to whioh the Kshattriya, mother of the first 
Mishaka king, took refuge from her enemies in a mountain cavern (1.¢.,in the Elimalai Hill), 
Where she brought forth a son by a Rat-inoarnation, a Parvata-raja, “ as big as an elephant,” 
This son was eventually crowned king of the country in which the “' Rat-mountain “ stood, 

The interpretation of Elimalai as the Seven Hills is due, according to Mr. Subrahmanya 
Aiyer, to Indian and not to European scholiasta, and appears to haye come about by the pe- 
culiar Dravidian 7 being used by some of them in writing Eli. He tells us that “ the dental 
lof the word was sometimes changed into tho lingual I which gave rise to the name 
Saptaiaila applied to the Territory in some, Sanskrit works, such as the Aéralamahdtmya 
[Ancient History of Kérala, j.e,,of Malabar]. Tooal tradition also perpetuated this name,” 

Burnell’s suggestion of fali, a temple, as a possible derivation for ei, seems to have 
arisen from a statement in the Mishakevaiée that the abode of Parndurima, the elassical 
hero hereabonts,.waa on the Elimalai, now probably represented, says Mr. Subrahmanya 
Aiyer, “ by the modern Ramantalli temple, lying close under the mountain on its 
Weatern or sea face.” 

After a very valuable note on the legend of the conversion of Charuman Perumal 
to Islam, Dames tackles another knotty linguistic question—the derivation of the 
name Zamorin—with the aid of Mr. Thorne, who gives at great length excellent reasons 
for finding the origin in Swimi-éri, the Execllont Lord, in the place of the hitherto acerpted 
Simudri, Lord of the Seas. So that many of us, including myself, in The Travels af 
Peter Mundy, vol, IU1., pt. ii, pp. 269-470 n., will now have to own ourselves corrected. 
Incidentally, Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer notea that in the term “ Kolattiri,’’ “ the auflix 
firs is nothing but an adaptation of éi."" This supports Mr. Thorne's derivation of the 
Portuguese term Zamorin from Swimi-éri [through ? Samudrij, Tt would be useful to 
search local MSS. to see if the word has ever been actually written SwaAmittiri, or 
Samuttiri, or even SAmudri, 

In the course of comments on Barbosa’s description of Cananoro na the spat of a Moplah 
family of note, once well known as that of the “ Ali Raja," on which the Editor and Mr. 
Thorne have several notes, mention ia made that the title has been passed on to the Moplah 
rulers of the Maldives and Laccadives, though repudiated by them, So hybrid an expression 
aa Ali Raja is not prim4 facie a possible title for a virtually independent Muslim family of 
importance, and the term requires, in ty opinion, further investigation, The first idea thut 
suggests itself is that it refers to Adi Raja (First or Chief Raja) and that it is comparable with 
the Aji Raja, or rather Aji Sitka, the * first hero ’ from India of the Archipelagic Malays of 
Sumatraand Java. Be that ua it May, ia it not possible that the Malayalam title Lloya Raja 
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(Elliah Bija) for the nearest’ heir to the throne is reflected in the Malabar title? It 
corresponds to the common yuvardja of many Hindu States, including Mysore, It waa 
the Jobraj of many Parliamentary questions in the days when the Manipur State was to 
the fore in general politics about 1890, and was applied by the crowd tothe Prince of Wales in 
Poona andelsewhere when they shonted, ‘\Jubrdj M jai," Hurrah for the heir! Tn another 
corruption from the Pali equivalent uperdja, it becomes the “ Upper Roger” of carly 
English visitors to the Court at Peau. 
(T'o be continued, ) 


A CHINESE EXPEDITION ACROSS THE PAMIRS AND 
HINDUKUSH, a:n. 747." 
By Em AUREL STEIN, K.0.1.E. 
(Continued from p. 103.) 

By disposing his force en échelon from Shighnan to Sarikol, Kao Hsien-chih obtained 
also a strategically advantageous position, He was thus able to concert the simultancous 
convergent movement of his columns upon the Tibetans at Sarhad without unduly exposing 
any of his detachments to separate attack and defeat by a superior Tibetan force : for the 
Tibetans could not leave their position at Sarhad without imminent risk of heing cut off from 
the Baroghil, their only line of communication. At the same time the disposition of the 
Chinese forces effectively precluded any ‘Tibetan advance either upon Sarikol or Badakhshan. 
Difficult as Kao Hsien-chih’s operations must have been noross the Pamirs, yet he had the 
great advantage of commanding two, if not three, independent lines of supplies (from Kashgar- 
Yarkand ; Badakhshan ; eventually Farghana), whereas the Tibetan force of about equal 
atrength, cooped up at the debouchure of the Baroghil, had only a single linc, and one of 
exceptional natural ‘lifficulty, to fall back upon, Of the territories of Yasin, Gilgit, 
Baltistan, through which thia line led, we know that they could not provide any strplus 
supplies for an army.1" 

The problem, as it seems to mo, is not so much how the Chinese general succeeded 
in overcoming the difficultics of his operations acrosa the Pamirs, but how the Tibetans ever 
managed to bring a force of nino or ten thousand men across the Darkot to Sarhad and to 
maintain it there in the almost total absence of local resources. Ib is certainly significant 
that neither before nor after these eventa do we hear of any other attempt of the Tibetans 
to attack the Chinese power in the Tarim basin by way of the uppermost Oxus, constant, 
and in the end successful, as their aggression waa during the eighth century ap. 

The boldness of the plan which made Kao Haion-chih’s offensive possible and crowned 
it with deserved success must, I think, command admiration quite 43 much as the actual 
wrossing of the Darkot. The student of military history has, indecd, reason to regret that 
the Chinese record does not furnish us with any details about the organization which rendered 
this first and, a2 far as we know, last crossing of the Pamirs by a large regular foros possible, 
Rut whatever our opinion may be about the fighting qualities of the Chinese soldicr as judged 
by our standards—and thore is significant evidence of their probably not having been much 
more serious in ‘Tang times than they are now—it is cortain that those who know the 
formidable obstacles of deserta and mountains which Chinase troops have successfully faced 
and overcome during modern timea will not feol altogether surprised at the power of tesourcs 





————— eee 
* Reprinted from the Goographical Journal for Fobruary, 1022, 
if Cf. Ancient Khotan, 4. pp, 12 agg. 
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and painstaking organization which the success of Kao Hsien-chih’s operations indisputably 
attests in that long-forgotten Chinese leader and those who shared his efforts. 

The location of Lien-yiin near Sarhad, as originally proposed by M. Chavannes, is 
confirmed by the description of the battle by which the Chinese general rendered himself 
master of the Tibetan position and of the route it was intended to guard. The three Chinese 
columns operating, as I have shown, from the west, east, and north, “ had agreed to effect 
their junction on the thirteenth day of the seventh month (August) between seven and nine 
o’clock in the morning at the Tibetan stronghold of Lien-yiin. In that stronghold there . 
were a thousand soldiers ; moreover, at a distance of 15 li (about 3 miles) to the south of the 
rampart, advantage had been taken of the mountains to erect palisades, behind which there 
were eight to nine thousand troops. At the foot of the rampart there flowed the river of 
the valley of P‘o-lé, which was in flood and could not be crossed.20 Kao Hsien-chih made 
an offering of three victims to the river ; he directed his captains to select their best soldiers 
and their best horses ; each man carried rations of dry food for three days. In the morning 
they assembled by the river-bank. As the waters were difficult to cross, officers and soldiers 
all thought the enterprise senseless. But when the other river-bank was reached, neither 
had the men wetted their standards nor the horses their saddle-cloths. 


‘After the troops had crossed and formed their ranks, Kao Hsien-chih, overjoyed, 
said to Pien Ling-ch‘éng (the Imperial Commissioner) : “For a moment, while we were in 
the midst of the passage, our force was beaten if the-enemy had come. Now that we have 
crossed and formed ranks, it is proof that Heaven delivers our enemies into our hands.’ He 
at once ascended the mountain and engaged in a battle which lasted from the ch‘én period 
(7-9 a.m.) to the ssi period (9-11 a.m.). He inflicted a great defeat upon the barbarians, 
who fled when the night came. He pursued them, killed 5,000 men, and made 1,000 prisoners ; 
all the rest dispersed. He took more than 1,000 horses, and warlike stores and arms beyond 
counting.” 

The analysis given above of the routes followed by the Chinese columns, and what 
we shall show below of Kao Hsien-chih’s three days’ march to Mount T"an-chii, or the Darkot, 
confirm M. Chavannes in locating the Tibetan stronghold of Lien-yiin near the present 
Sarhad, the last permanent settlement on the uppermost Oxus. It is equally clear from 
the description of the river crossing that the Chinese concentration must have taken place 
on the right or northern bank of the Ab-i-Panja, where the hamlets constituting the present 
Sarhad are situated, while the stronghold of Lien-yiin lay on the opposite left bank. 


Before I was able to visit the ground in May 1906, I had already expressed the belief 
that the position taken up by the Tibetan main force, 15 li (circ. 3 miles) to the south of Lien- 
yiin, must be looked for in the valley which debouches on the Ab-i-Panja opposite to Sarhad.?! 
It is through this open valley that the remarkable depression in the main Hindukush range 
represented by the Baroghil and Shawitakh saddles (12,460 and 12,560 feet respectively), 
is gained. I also surmised that the Chinese general, apart from the confidence aroused by 
the successful river crossing, owed his victory mainly to a flanking movement by which his 
troops gained the heights, and thus successfully turned the fortified line behind which the 
Tibetans were awaiting them. 

20 M. Chavannes has shown (Turcs occulentauz, p. 154) that this name | P‘o-lé is a misreading easily 
explained in Chinese writing for So-l4 mentioned elsewhere as a town in Ha-mi or Wakhan, 

21 See Ancient Khotan, i. p. 7 
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The opinion was confirmed by what I saw of the valley leading to the Oxus on my 
descent from the Baroghil on 19 May 1906, and by the examination I was able to make two 
days later of the mountain-side flanking its debouchure from the west. The valley into 
which the route leads down from the Baroghil is quite open and easy about Zartighar, the 
southernmost hamlet. There a ruined watch-tower shows that defence of the route had 
been a concern also in modern times. Further down the valley-bottom gradually contracts, 
though still offering easy going, until, from a point about 2 miles below Zartighar to beyond 
the scattered homesteads of Pitkhar,2? its width is reduced to between one-half and one- 

third of a mile. On both sides this defile is flanked by high and very precipitous rocky ridges, 
the last offshoots of spurs which descend from the main Hindukush watershed. 

These natural defences seemed to provide just the kind of position which would 
recommend itself to the Tibetans wishing to bar approach to the Baroghil, and thus to safe- 
guard their sole line of communication with the Indus valley. The width of the defile would 
account for the comparatively large number of defenders recorded by the Chinese Annals 
for the enemy’s main line ; the softness of the ground at its bottom, which is almost perfectly 
level, covered with fine grass in the summer, and distinctly swampy in the spring owing to 
imperfect drainage, would explain the use of palisades, at first sight a rather strange method 
of fortification in these barren mountains.2 Finally, the position seemed to agree curiously 
well with what two historical instances of modern times, the fights in 1904 at Guru and on 
the Karo-la, had revealed as the typical and time-honoured Tibetan scheme of defence—to 
await attack behind a wall erected across the open ground of a valley or saddle. 


There remained the question whether the defile of Pitkhar was capable of being turned 
by an attack on the flanking heights such as the Chinese record seemed plainly to indicate. 
The possibility of such a movement on the east was clearly precluded by the extremely 
precipitous character of the flanking spur, and still more by the fact that the summer flood 
of the Ab-i-Panja in the very confined gorge above Sarhad would have rendered that spur 
inaccessible to the Chinese operating from the northern bank of the river. All the greater 
was my satisfaction when I heard from my Wakhi informants of ruins of an ancient fort, 
known as Kansir, situated on the precipitous crest of the flanking spur westwards, almost 
opposite to Pitkhar. During the single day’s halt, which to my regret was all that circum- 
stances would allow me at Sarhad, I was kept too busy otherwise to make a close inspection 
of the ground where the Tibetan post of Lien-yiin might possibly have been situated. 
Nothing was known locally of old remains on the open alluvial plain which adjoins the river 
at the mouth of the valley coming from the Baroghil ; nor were such likely to survive long 
on ground liable to inundation from the Oxus, flowing here in numerous shifting channels 
with a total width of over a mile. 


22 The Pizkhar of sketch-map 2 is a misprint! 

24 In my noto in Ancient Kholan, p. 9, I had ventured to suggest that, considering how scanty 
timber mist at all times have been about Sarhad, there was some probability that walls or “ Sangars ” 
constructed of loose stones were really meant by the “ palisades *’ mentioned in the translation of the 
passage from the T‘ang Annals. 

This suggestion illustrates afresh the risk run in doubting the accuracy of Chinese records on quasi- 
topographical points without adequate local knowledge. On the one hand, I found that the peculiar nature 
of the soil in the defile would make the construction of heavy stone walls inadvisable, if not distinctly 
difficult. On the other, my subsequent march up the Ab-i-Panja showed that, though timber was as scarce 
about Sarhad itself as I had been led to assume, yet there was abundance of willow and other jungle 
in parts of the narrow river gorge one march higher up near the debouchure of the Shaor and Baharak 
streams. This could well have been used for palisades after being floated down by the river. 
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Even if the exact position of Lien-yon thus remained undetermined, my short stay 
at Sarhad sufficed to convince me how closely local conditions agreed with the details of Kan 
Haien-chih's exploit in crossing the Oxus. The river at the time of the summer flood must, 
indeed, present a very imposing appearance as it spreads out ite waters over the widn valley- 
bottom at Sarhad. But the very separation of the waters makes fording always possible 
even at that season, provided the passage takea place in the early morning, when the flood 
dine to the melting snow and ioc is temporarily reduced by’ the effect of the night's frost on 
the glaciers and snow-beds at the head of the Ab-i-Panja, The account in the Annals 
ilistinctly shows that the river passage must have been carried out at an early hour of the 
moming, and thus explaina the complete success of an otherwise diffieult operation. 

1 was able to trace the scene of the remaining portion of the Chinese general's exploit 
when, on May 21, I visited the ruined fortifications reported on the steep spur overlooking 
the debouchure of the Baroghil stream from the west and known as Kansir. After riding 
across the level plain of sand and marsh, and then along the flat bottom of the Pitkhar defile 
for a total distance of about 3 miles, we left our ponies at a point a little to the south of some 
absolutely impracticable rock facea which overlook Pitkhar from the west, Then, guided 
by a few Wakhis, IT climbed to the crest of the western spur, reaching it only after an hour's 
hard scramble over steep slopes of rock and shingle. There, beyond ao stretch of easily 
sloping ground and about 300 feet higher, rose the old fort of Kansir at the extreme north 
end of the crest. Between the narrow ridge occupied by the walls and bastions and the 
continuation of the spur south-westwards a broad dip seemed to offer an casy descent towards 
the hamlet of Karkat on the Oxus. * 

Tt was olearly for the purpose of guarding this approach that the little fort had been 
ereoted on this exposed height. On the north and east, where the end of the apur falls away 
in unsealable cliffs to the main valley of the Oxus and towards the mouth of the Pitkhar 
defile, some 1600 to 1700 feet below, structural defences were needless, But the slope of the 
ritge facing westwards and the narrow neck to the south had been protected on the creat by 
a bastioned wall for a distance of about 400 feet. Three bastions facing west and south.weat, 
and one af the extreme southern point, still rose, in fair preservation in parte, to a height 
of over 30 feet. The connecting wall-curtains had suffered more, through the foundations 
giving way on the steepincline: Of structures inside tho little fort thore remained no trace. 

Definite archeological evidence as to the antiquity of the little fortification was 
supplicd by the construction of the walls. Outside a core of closely packed rough stones 
they show thronghout a solid brick facing up to 6 feet in thickness, with regular thin layers 
of brushwood separating the courses of large sun-dried bricks. Now this systematic uue 
of brushwood layers ia a characteristic peouliarity of ancient Chinese construction in Central 
Asia, intended to assure greater consistency under climatic conditions of particular dryness 
in regions where ground and structures alike are liable to constant wind erosion. My 
explorations around Lop-nor and on the ancient Chinese Limes of Tun-huang have conclu- 
sively proved that it dates from the very commencement of Chinese expansion into Central 
Asin.24 At the same time my explorations in the Tarim basin have shown also that the 
Tibetan invaders of the T‘ang period, when building their forts, did not neglect to copy this 


constructive expedient of their Chinese predecessors and opponents in these regions.* On 











4 Cl, eg, Desert Cathay, i. pp. $37 egg., 540 w9g.; i. pp. 44, 50, ote. nepgeee 
78 This wae diatinetly ohéerved by me in the Tibetan forte at Miran and Magar-tegh, built and 
oncupied tn the Bth century A.D,,} cf, Serindia, pp. d57, 1285 epg. 
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various grounds which cannot be discussed here in detail it appears to me very probable that 
the construction of the Kansir walls was due to the Tibetan invaders of Wakhan. But 
whether the fortification existed already when Kao Hsien-chih carried the Tibetan main posi- 
tion by an attack on its mountain flank, or whether it was erected by the Tibetans when 
they returned after the retirement of the Chinese some years later, and were, perhaps, 
anxious to guard against any repetition of this move outflanking a favourite defensive posi- 
tion, I am unable to say. 

The vietory thus gained by Kao Hsien-chih on the Oxus had been signal, and it was 
followed up by him with the boldness of a truly great commander. The Imperial Com- 
missioner and certain other high officers feared the riska of a further adyance. So Kao 
Haien-chih decided to leave them behind together with over 3,000 men who were sick or worn 
out by the previous hardships, and to let them guard Lien-yiin. With the rest of his troops 
he“ pushed on, and after three days arrived at Mount T’an-chii ; from that point downwards 
there were precipices for over 40 Ui (circ, 8 miles) in a Straightline. Kao Haien-chih surmised : 
‘If the barbarians of A-nu-yijieh were to come to meet us promptly, this would be the proof 
of their being well-disposed,’ Fearing besides that his soldiers would not care to face the 
descent [from Mount T'an-chii], he employed the strategem of sending twenty horsemen 
ahead with orders to disguise themselves in dress as if they were barbarians of the town of 
A-nu-yieh, and to meet his troops on the summit of the mountain. When the troops had 
got up Mount T’an-chit they, in fact, refused to make tho descent, saying, ‘To what sort of 
places would the Commissioner-in-Chief have us got” Before they had finished apeaking, 
the twenty men who had been sent ahead came to meet them with tha report: ‘ The 
barbarians of the town of A-nu-yiieh are all well-disposed and eager to welcome you; the 
destruction of the bridge over the So-yi river is completed.’ Kao Heien-chih pretended to 
rejoice, and on his giving the order all the troops effected their descont.” 

After three more marches the Chineso force was in reality met by “the barbarians 
of the town of A-nu-yieh " offering their submission. The same day Kao Hsien-chih sent 
ahead an advance guard of a thousand horsemen, charging its leader to seoure the persona 
of the chiefs of “ Little P‘o-li” through a ruse. This order having been carried out, on 
the following day Kao Hsien-chih himself occupied A-nu-ytioh, and had the five or six 
dignitaries who were supporting the Tibetans executed. Hoe then hastened to have the 
bridge broken which spanned the So-yi river at a distance of 60 i, or about 12 miles. from 
A-nu-yieh, “Scarcely had the bridge been destroyed in the evening when tho Tibetans, 
mounted and on foot, arrived in great numbers, but it was then too late for them to attain 
their object. The bridge was the length of an arrow-shot ; it had taken a whole year to 
construct it. It had been built at the time when the Tibetans, under the pretext of using ite 
route, had by deceit, possessed themselves of Little P’o-la." Thus seoured from a Tibetan 
counter-attack on Yasin, Kao Hsien-chih prevailed upon the king of Little P‘o-li to five 
himself up from his hiding-place, and completely pacified the territory, 

The personal acquaintance with the ground which I gained in 1906 on my journey 
up the Yarkhun, or Mastuj, valley and across to Sarhad, and again on my move up Yasin 
and across the Darkot in 1913, has rendered it easy to trace the successive stages here recorded 
of Kao Hsien-chih’s great exploit. All the details furnished by the Chinese record r 
acourately with the important route that leads across the depression in the Hindukush range, 
formed by the adjacent Baroghil and Shawitakh Passes, to the sources of the Mastuj river, 
and then, surmounting southwards the ice-covered Darkot Pass (circ. 15,400 feet), descends 
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the valley of Yasin to its debouchure on the main river of Gilgit. The only serious natural 
obstacle on this route, but that a formidable one, is presented by the glacier pass of the 
Darkot. I first ascended it on 17 May 1906, from the Mastuj side, under considerable 
difficulties, and to a description of that visit and the photographic illustrations which 
accompany it I may here refer for all details.26 

Owing to a curious orographie configuration two great ice-streams descend from the 
northern face of the Darkot pass. One, the Darkot glacier properly so-called, slopes down 
to the north-west with an easy fall for a distance of nearly 8 miles, pushing its snout to the 
foot of the Rukang spur, where it meets the far steeper Chatiboi glacier. The other ice-stream, 
which on the map is shown quite as long, but which reliable information represents as some- 
what shorter, descends towards the north-east and ends some miles above the summer 
grazing ground of Showar-shur on the uppermost Yarkhun river. Thus two divergent routes 
offer themselves to the traveller who reaches the Darkot pass from the south and wishes to 
proceed to the Oxus. 

The one, keeping to the Darkot glacier, which I followed myself on my visit to the 
Darkot pass, has its continuation in the easy track which crosses the Rukang spur, and then 
the Yarkhun river below it to the open valley known as Baroghil-yailak. Thence it ascends 
over a very gentle grassy slope to the Baroghil saddle, characteristically called Dasht-i- 
Baroghil, ‘the plain of Baroghil.’’ From this point it leads down over equally easy ground, 
past the hamlet of Zartighar, to the Ab-i-Panja opposite Sarhad. The other route, after 
descending the glacier to the north-east of the Darkot Pass, passes down the Yarkhun river 
past the meadows of Showar-shur to the grazing ground of Shawitakh-yailak ; thence it 
reaches the Hindukush watershed by an easy gradient near the lake of Shawitakh or 
Sarkhin-zhoe. The saddles of Baroghil and Shawitakh are separated only by about 2 miles 
of low gently sloping hills, and at Zartighar both routes join. 

The distances to be covered between the Darkot pass and Sarhad are practically the 
same by both these routes, so far as the map and other available information allow me to 
judge. My original intention in 1906 was to examine personally those portions of both 
routes which lie over the névé-beds and glaciers of the Darkot. But the uncertain weather 
conditions prevailing at the time of my ascent, and the exceptional difficulties then encountered 
owing to the early season and the heavy snowfall of that spring, effectively prevented my 
plan of ascending from the foot of the Rukang spur and descending to Showar-shur. In 
1913 I was anxious to complete my examination of the Darkot by a descent on the latter 
route. But my intention was unfortunately frustrated by the fact that the passage of the 
glacier on the Showar-shur side had been blocked for several years past by an impracticable 
ice-fall which had formed at its end. 

Having thus personal experience only of the north-west route, I am unable to judge 
to what extent present conditions justify the report which represents the glacier part of 
the north-eastern route as somewhat easier. It is, however, a fact that the Pamir 
Boundary Commission of 1895, with its heavy transport of some six hundred ponies, used 
the latter route both coming from and returning to Gilgit. The numerous losses reported 

26 See Desert Cathay, i, pp. 52 sqq. In 1913 I crossed the Darkot from the Yasin side towards the 
close of August, «¢., at the very season when Kao Haien-chih effected his passage. The difficulties 
then encountered in the deep snow of the névé beds on the top of the pass, on the great and much- 


crevassed glacier to the north, and on the huge side moraines along which the descent leads, impressed 


ibe D ey ss before with the greatness of Kao Hsien-chih's alpine feat in taking a military force acros 
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of animals and loads show that here, too, the passage of the much-crevassed glacier and the 
treacherous snow-covered moraines proved a very serious difficulty for the transport. 
Nevertheless, inasmuch as for a force coming from the Wakhan side the ascent to the Darkot 
pass from the nearest practicable camping ground would be about 1,300 feet less by the 
Showar-shur route than by that passing the Rukang spur, I consider it probable that the 
former was used. . 

Kao Hsien-chih’s biography states that it took the Chinese general three days to 
reach “ Mount T’an-chii,” 7.e., the Darkot, but does not make it quite clear whether thereby 
the arrival at the north foot of the range or on its crest is meant. If the latter interpretation 
is assumed, with the more rapid advance it implies, it is easy to account for the time taken 
by a reference to the ground; for, although the Shawitakh-Baroghil saddle is crossed 
without any difficulty in the summer after the snow has melted, no military force accompanied 
by baggage animals could accomplish the march from Sarhad across the Darkotin less than 
three days, the total marching distance being about 30 miles. Even a four days’ march to the 
crest, as implied in the first interpretation, would not be too large an allowance, considering 
the high elevations and the exceptional difficulties offered by the glacier ascent at the end. 

The most striking evidence of the identity of “‘ Mount T‘an-chii” with the Darkot 
is supplied by the description given in the record of “the precipices for over 40 li in a straight 
line’ which dismayed the Chinese soldiers on looking down from the heights of Mount 
T’an-chii ; for the slope on the southern face of the Darkot is extremely steep, as I found 
on my ascent in 1913, and as all previous descriptions have duly emphasized. The track, 
mostly over moraines and bare rock, with a crossing of a much-crevassed glacier en route, 
descends close on 5,000 feet in a distance of little more than 5 miles before reaching, near a 
ruined “ Darband,” or Chiusa, the nearest practicable camping ground above the small 

illage of Darkot. 
are: (To be continued.) 


EARLY HISTORY OF INDIAN FAMINES.* 
By P. N. RAMASWAMI, B.A. 

(With an Additional Note by L.M. Anstey.) 
(Continued from page 113.) 

In his separate heading “‘ Times of distress” (ch. VIII, s. 339 and foll.) Manu considers 
other rules and regulations applicable to such times. The Kshatriya King was justified in 
the interests of public safety “ in taking without sin even the fourth part of the crops.” The 
other law-givers also give their own “ famine-Sutras,” of which a brief account must suffice, 
According to Yajiiavalkya, ‘“‘ when a man saves the life of a woman who has been abandoned 
in forests, or forsaken in time of famine, etc., he has a right to enjoy her as agreed upon during 
the rescue.’ And according to some other law-givers it was permissible for one who has been 
maintained during famine “ to ransom himself from servitude by a pair of oxen.” Famine 
in Hindu Law (vide Narada) is one of the recognised causes of slavery. Yajfiavalkya also 
holds that a husband is not liable to make good the property of a wife taken by him during 
afamine. The authors of the Smritichandrika, the Daya-Vibhaga, as well as Jimuta Vahana, 
recognise that a woman’s estate is subject to her husband’s control in times of distress. Devala 





* In the publication “of these papers I have received very great help from my gifted and beloved 
master, Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar. The Nestor of South Indian Historians spared no pains to make 
these papers as comprehensive as possible. Several eminent scholars—especially Pandit Srinivasa 
Achariar and Fr. Steenkiste—have liberally helped me with facts, suggestions, etc. I thank them all. 
I also take this opportunity to thank the St. Joseph's College Library Staff for their kindly services 
during the preparation of these papers; and have much pleasure in thankfully acknowledging this 
unfailing courtesy, prompt and intelligent help.—P.N.R. 
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montions a woman's gains as part of the separate property over which ahe has exolusive control, 
and which her husband cannot use exoopt during famine, Katyayana lays down similar 
injunctions, As Mr, Mayne remarks, the Hindu law-givers unanimously agree that the 
husband may take hia wife's property only in case of extreme distress, og in a famine, etc, 
(Mayne's Hindu Law and Usage, sec, 569 and foll., p. 632.) 

Besides these important legal works, we also find ample references in the Twenty Sanhitas 
translated and published by M. N. Datt. The importance of irrigation as a famine pre- 
ventive is well recognised. The Vadistha Sanhita lays down among the duties of the King 
(ch. xvii, sloka 8); ‘ ‘There shall be places for distributing water." Tho Brahmans also encour- 
aged irrigation by promising * heaven * to those who dug canals, eto. The Vrihaspati Sahita 
saya (p. 420): ‘He who oxcavates o now tank or reclaims an old one, lives gloriously in 
the celestial region after rescuing his entire family, etc’ Similarly, the Lithita Samhita (ch. 1) : 
‘By purtia (digging of tanks, wells, etc.) one attains to emancipation, He who re-excavates 
and restores dilapidated wells, tanks, and lakes, reaps the fruits of Purtta acts." The Satafapa 
and Sanvarta Sanhitas lay down similar injunctions. The Vishnu Samhita categorically 
declares (ch. xcij): ‘* The half of the sin of a person, who haa caused a well to be excavated, 
ia extinguished just a3 water begins to well up from ita bottom. (1) He who causes a tank 
to be excavated, goes to the region of Varuna and enjoys satisfaction each day, etc." But, 
in spite of all the efforts of the priests for the extension of irrigational works to prevent droughts 
and famine, these latter secm to have often prevailed. 

The Dharmasastras contain indirect references to famines. The Sankha Sanhita would 
forbid even in times of distress, the twice-born wedding a Sudra girl, inasmuch aso son be- 
gotten by him of her wall never find his salvation. The Parusera Samhita says’; In disease, 
pestilence or famine, eto., o Sudra should cause a Brahmana to observe a fast or perform 
ceremonies. Tho Daksha Samhita (p. 144, ch, TI, «8. 17-18) specifies certain articles which 
should not be given away even In times of famine, The Alri Sashhita lays down the following 
minatory warnings :** The Kingdom where the ignorant partake of the food which should be 
taken by the learned, courts drought ; or a great calamity like pestilence or famine appears 
there. There the god of rain pours down showers (and there is no famine) where the king 
adores these,—the Brahmans learned in the Vedas and well vorsed in the scriptures,” 

Passing to the later period of the Age of Laws and Philosophy, we detect a similar state 
of affairs. We find numerous descriptions of famines in Sanskrit literature, But the best 
authority for this period is the Brahman minister Koutilya. In his Arthadéastra—(trans. 
RK. Shama Sastri)—the contents of which are held by distinguished historians as describing 
the state of things before the establishment of the Maurya Empirc—Kautilya enters into 
the following details of the measures to be taken for famine protection ;-— 

“ During famine,” says Kautilya, “ the king shall show favour to his people by providing 
them with seed and provisions, He may also do such works as are usually resorted to in 
calamities ; he may show favour by distributing either his own collection of provisions or the 
hoarded income of the rich among the people, or seek help from his friends among kings ; 

“or the policy of thinning the rich by exacting oxcessive revenue (progressive taxation) 
or causing them to disgorge their accumulated capital (capital levy), may be reaorted to ; 

“or the king with his aubjects may emigrate to anothor kingdom: where there is an 
abundant harvest ; 


“or he may remove himself with hig eu bjects to the seashore or to the banks of rivers or 


lakes. He may cause his subjecta to grow vegetables, grain, roots and fruite wherever water 
is available. He may, by hunting and fishing on a large seale, provide the people with wild 
beasts, birds, fish,”’ ete. (Arthagastra, bk. 4, ch. TI), 


> 
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Chanakya in his Arthagasira mentions other remedial and relief measures ; (a) remission 
of taxes, (b) construction of relief works tu keep the peoplo remunoratively employed, and 
(c) Famine Relief fands to which the wealthy were to be persuaded to handsomely sub- 
scribs by promises of titles and honours. Kautilya, however, relies mainly on two relief 
measures to mitigate the horrors of famine, vi:., the strict regulation of prices and the state 
distribution of corn among the famishod people. The system of standardisation of prices 
is instructive :—" Tho Superintendent of commerce shall fix a profit of 6 per cent, over and 
above the fixed price of local commodities and ten per cent. on foreign produce. Merchants 
who enhancoa the price or realise profit even to the extent of half a pana (a small denomination) 
more than tha above in the sale or purchase of commorities, shall bo punished with a fine of, 
from 6 panas in case of realising 100 pandas up to 200 panas. 

‘Fines for greater enhancement shall be proportionately increased. 

“ Merchants who conspire either to prevent the sale of merchandise or to sell or purchase 
commodities at higher prices shall be fined 1,000 pznas.” 

And as the ancient kings of India were themselves the greatest traders in the land and in 
very close touch with the movements of the market, they were able strictly but juatly to 
regulate prices. | 

Secondly, the distribution of foodstuffs was easy in those days when people paid most 
of the taxes in kind and the king had.a network of treasurics all over the land stored with 
foodstuffs, The granaries were atored with the finest grains: “ grains pure and fresh,” 
enjoins Kautilya, ‘‘ shal! be received in full measures ; otherwise a fine twice the value of the 
grains shall be imposed.” 

Other interesting deta'ls are given in the Arthaéastra which should be briefly indicated. 
Says Kautilya (p, 261): “There are eicht kinds of providential visitations ; they are fire, 
flooda, peatilential diseases, famine, rats, tigera (vydldh), serpents and demons. From these 
shall the king protect his kingdom ; " and he adds, like «a true Brahman : “* success in averting 
these is to be sought by worshipping Gods and Brahmanas.” During drought Indra (Sachinatha), 
the Ganges, mountains and Mahakachebha were to be worshipped. On p. 64, kings are advised 
not to take possession of any, country which ia harassed by frequent visitation of famines. 
Elsewhere he nilvely observes, “' the destruction of crops ia worse than the destruction of 
handfuls (of grains), since it is the labour that is destroyed thereby ; absence of rain is worse 
than too much rain" (p. $06), In chapter IV, Bk. VIII (p. 491), there is an interesting 
disouasion between Kaoutilya and his master; “ Providential calamities are fire, floods, 
pestilence, famine. . . . (and the epidemic disease called marala).” 

“ My teachor says that, of pestilonce and famine, pestilence brings all kinds of business 
to a stop by causing obstruction to work on account of disease and death among men and 
owing to the flight of servants, whereas famine stops no work, but is productive of gold, 
cattle and taxes." 

“No,” says Kautilya, “ pestilence devastatea only portion of the country and can 
be remedied ; whoreas famine causes trouble to the whole of the country, and oocasions dearth 
of sustenance to all living creatures." Kautilya (Ch. 14, Bk. 7, p. 374) recognises the import- 
ance of irrigation works: irrigational works (#efwiAanda) are the source of cropa ; the results 
of a good shower of rain are evor attained in the case of cropa below irrigational works " ; 
and says, “‘a King (Ch. 1, Bk. 2, p. 63) shall also, in addition to his helping the ryots with 
grain, cattle, money, construct resorvoire filled with water, either permanent or from some 
other source ; or he may provide with sites, roads, timber and other necessary things those 
who constract reservoirs of their own accord ; and kings are warned not to be niggardly in 
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Publie Works expenditure ;“ for the king will have to suffer in the and if he curtails the amount 
of expenditure on profitable works.” (Ch. VIL, Bk. 2, p. 71.) ‘ 

Judging from the elaboratefamine codes drawn up at this time it would not be unsafe to make 

the assertion that famines not unfrequently prevailed in Mouryan India. There isa tradition 
which asserts that in 503 B.c, and 433 B.0,(?) during the reign of the Emperor Jayachandra, 
a great pestilence and famine raged throughout Northern India (Balfour, Cyclopedia of India, 
art." famines"). Tt should, liowever, in all fairness be aflde'l that when famines did occur, 
adequate remedial and relief measures were promptly undertaken by the State. “It should 
be observed,”’ says Mr, EF. B. Havell (History of Aryan Rule in British India, p. 305), “* that 
the regulation of prices and famine preventive measures had been a recognised branch of 
Hindu polity.” 

But the deficient means of rapid commnnication and transport, aa well ag the widely 
prevailing agricultural indebtedness must have greatly mitigated the beneficial effecta of 
these ameliorative efforts, A measure of the widespread agricultural indebtedness at this 
time can be had from the elaborate code of usury laws drawn up. The rate of interest, accord- 
ing to Vasistha, for loans for which security was given was 15 per cent. per annum, Other 
articles might be lent at a much higher rate of interest.‘ Similarly Gautama says that 
the rate of interest may vary from 15 to 800 per cent. !’ He also mentions no less than aix 
different forms of interest, viz., compound interest, periodical interest, daily interest, stipulated 
interest, corporal interest, and the pawn interest. From these elaborate usury codes and other 
Sanskrit works we infer the great agricultural indebtedness at this time. This was fostered 
sometimes by the prevailing insecurity and maladministration ; but most often it was the 
direct outcome of the poverty of the people. Anyhow it engendered in the people that 
" pessimism, passivity and lack of prospectivencss which rendered them nerveless in the struggle 
against famines ; and made the rigours of famine cruel and hard, 

Buddhist India, B.C. 320—300 A.D. 

In Buddhist India (8.c. 300—a.p. 300) it was no better. Famines resulting from drought 
were of frequent ocourrence. We find numerous descriptions of famines in Pali and Sanskrit 
literature : “‘ We find many references (especially in the Jataka tales) to times of great scarcity, 
and that too in the very districta adjacent to Patali Putra where Chandragupta held his 
magnificent court’ (Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 50). It is related in one of the Jataka 
Tales (Jataka Tales, Cowell and Rouse, val. Il, Talo No. 276, p. 252 and foll.) “ that in the 
kingdom of Kalinga, in the reign of a king, also named Kalings, the rain fell not and because 
of the drought there was famine in tho land. The people thought that lack of food might 
produce a pestilence; and thore was fear of drought and fear of famine,—these three fears 
Were ever present befors them, The people wandered about destitute hither and thither 
loatling their children by the hand. All the people in the kingdom gathered together and came 
to Santapura; and there at the King's door made outery. 

*‘As the king stood by the window he heard the noise and asked the people why they were 
making all that noise, 

““O Sire,” was the reply, ‘three fears have seized upon all your kingdom, hore falls 
no rain, the crops fail, there ia afamine. The people starved, destitute, are wandering about 
with their little ones by the hand; make rain for us, O King!" " 

* For further particulars, consult B. C. Dutt, History of Ancient Cicilieation in India, ola, I anc TI. 


: ‘The interest on products of animala, on wool, on the product of a field and on beawte of burdin 
shall increase more than Gve-fold tho value of the ohject, et, 
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“ Said the King, ‘ What used former monarchs to do, if it would not rain ¢' | 
“Former monarchs, O King! if it would not rain, used to give alms, to keep the holy 
day, to make vows of virtue and to lie down seven days in their chamber on a grass pallet ; 
then the rain would fall!" " ets. a 

The Jataka Tales record another great famine in Kalinga. “ Now at that time there 
was a drought in the kingdom of Kalinga ; the corn grew not, there was a great famine, and 
men being unable to live, took to robbery * (Jataka, book xxii, No. O47). Another Jalatea 
Tale records a famine in Benares (Vol. v, Book xviii, Tale No. 526, p, 100): “Onee upon a time 
when Brahmadatta ruled in Benares,. . . , for the space of threo years rain stopped from 
falling in the kingdom of Kadi: and the country became, as it were, scorched up, and when 
no crops ripened, the people under the stress of famine gathered themsolyos together in the 
palace-yard and reproached the King. ‘Taking his stand at an open window, he asked what 
was the matter? ‘Your majesty,” they said, ‘ for three yoats no rain has fallen. and the 
whole kingdom is burnt up,and the people are suffering greatly ; cause rain to fall, siro,’ ” eto. 
Compare also the significant description of a king and his country: O! yes. Ip the kingdom 
all is well ; the countryside is at peace : the animals all atrong to work ; and the rain clouds 
do not cease.” (Jataka Tales, Vol. VI, Bk. 22, Tale No. 547, p. 301 -) In the reign of the great 
Emperor Chandragupta well-concerted precautionary measures were undertaken by the State 
to mitigate the horrors of famine. A magnificent system of canala with aluices Waa constructed 
and maintained under the strict supervision of departmental officers. The Greok writers 
make mention of this splendid irrigation system, Megasthenes remarks that imperial 
officers were wont to " measure lands as in Egypt, and inspect the sluioes by which water is 
distributed into the branch canals so that every Ohe may enjoy his fair ahare of the benefit.” 
(V. A. Smith, Barly History of India, p. 133.) Arrian and Strabo notice it. Dion Chrysostom 
writes: “There are many channels to convey water from the rivers, some of them large, 
and others which are smaller and mingle with each othor. These are made by the inhabitants 
as suits their pleasure ; and they (Indians) convey water in ducta with facility, just as you 
convey water for the irrigation of your garden " (M’Crindle, Ancien India, p. 175). These 
precautionary measures, however, were not crowned with complete success, 

Famines of long duration and intensity occurred in Mauryan India. A tradition aflirms— 
and there is nothing incredible in it—that a famine lasting twelve yeara devastated Northern 
Inilia at the end of the reign of the Emperor Chandragupta. Tt is also said that a large body 
of people migrated at this time to Southern India (VA. Smith, Oxford History of India, 
Bk. If, ch. I, p. 75). Of Bindusara and his times we possess little or no information. Though 
no account of a famine or drought in Aéoka's reign has been handed down to us, we know 
something of that great Emperor's irrigational activities from the inscription of the Satrap 
Rudradaman engraved soon after the year A.D. 160 on the famona rock at Girnar in Kathiawar. 

We havo little or no information of the feeble successors of Atoka. The Mauryan dynasty 
was replaced in or about 185 p.c. by the Sunga dynasty ; and till the rise of the Gu pta power, 
We have no detailed record of the autonomous, anarchical condition of the people. Agricul- 
tural indebtedness provailed widely. There is constant reference to promissory notes, and the 
Buddhist law books give the rate of interest for loans on security as about 18 Per cent, per 
annum ; but the current rate of interest was much higher and ranged from 18 to 30 per cent. 
(Of. Rhys Davids, Buddhist I ndia, p. 102), In 198 nc. a drought which Prevailed through. 
out the world, also visited India (Balfour, Cyclopedia of India, art. droughts"). In the 
anarchical times that intervened between the dissolution of the Manryan Empire and the rise 
of the Gupta power, droughts and faminvs must have been of frequent oncurrence ; but this 
ia morely a conjecture based wpon insufficient data. | 
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Gupta Period, A.D. 320—.500, 

In the Gupta period we have ample evidence of the condition of the people left by Chinese 
travellers. That prince of travellers, Fa-Hien, while recording the general prosperity of the 
kingdom, also testifies that several districts had retrograded in population and wealth. The 
causes of this decay were probably droughts and famines. The contemporaneous author 
of the Sukraniti is however more explicit. He is to the Gupta period what Kautilya is to the 
Maurya period. 

The author of the Sukraniti recognises the great importance of seasonal rainfall. “ Can 
the nourishment,” he asks, “‘ that is due to the water from the skies be derived from the water 
of the rivers, etc.?” (ch. V., sec. 1, p. 261) ; and wisely concludes, ‘Where the clouds do not 
pour rain in season, there the lands are not productive, the commonwealth deteriorates and 
enemies are increased and wealth is destroyed.” (Ch. IV, sec. 1, p. 132.) The ravages of 
droughts were common ; and the author speaks of “ perpetual famines.” He elsewhere 
gives a graphic description of the impoverished people : ‘Through abject poverty some 
people came under the subjugation of enemies, some courted death, some went to the villages, 
some to the hills, some fell into utter ruin and some became mad. And, owing to insufliciency 
of wealth, some came to be the subjects of others” (B. K. Sarkar, Sukranili, p. 116). These 
famines must have been caused by drought; for Varahamihira, the great astronomer who 
lived at this time, mentions in his writings the theory of the connection between sunspots 
and droughts, and this knowledge must have been the result of personal observation. 

Sukracharya relies mainly on two Famine Relief measures : (1) the extension of irrigation 
and (2) the storage of food-grains. After exhorting kings not to be niggardly in Public 
Works expenditure, he lays down the following rules for the proper storage of foodstuffs in the 
Royal granaries : , 

“Grains should be collected, sufficient to meet the wants of three years in proper seasons, 
by the King for his own good as well as for that of the commonwealth. 

“The king should store up those grains that are well-developed, bright, the best of the 
species, dry, new, or have good colour, smell, and taste, the famous ones, durable and the dear 








ones,—not others. 
“He should not preserve those that have been attacked by poisons, fire, or snows or 


eaten by worms and insects or those that have been hollowed out, but should use them for 
immediate consumption. 

‘< And the king should carefully replace every year by new instalments the exact amounts 
of those consumed.” (Ch. IV, sec. Il, p. 141.) 

Though the Gupta line did not become extinct until the early part of the eighth century, 
the history of the later Gupta kings is merged in obscurity ; and we possess no information 
of famines during this period. “In 297 a.p. in Magadha a famine is said to have raged. 
This is however merely a legend” (Dutt, History of India, vol. Il, p. 317). The political 
disorders which followed the decay of the Gupta dynasty were checked for a time by the 
strong arm of Harsha, who succeeded partially in bringing the whole of India * under one 
umbrella.” The reign of Harsha seems to have been singularly free from great famines. 
Minor inflictions may have occurred, but are not recorded. In A.D, 640 Harsha died. At 
this time a severe famine caused by drought inflicted Aryavarta with the greatest hardships. 
(E. B. Havell, History of Aryan Rule in India, p. 249.) After the death of Harsha, India 
was broken up into a number of petty states, of whose history for centuries we have little 
or no knowledge. 

(To be continued.) 
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REMARKS ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 
By Sm RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br., C.B., 0.LE., F.8.A., 








Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from A.D. 1894 to 1903. 


iP 
Introduction. 


Ix 1919-20! yet another of the many Commissions, deputed by the Government of 
India’ to enquire into the Penal Settlement at Port Blair in the Andaman Islands, visited that 
place and reported thereon. The object of the Commission differed greatly from that of all 
its predecessors in that they were sent with a view to improving the administration of the 
Indian Penal System, while this one was political and was sent to see if the Penal Settlement 
should be retained or abolished, preferably the latter. The Commission duly found reasons 
for recommending that it should be abolished as soon as practicable, and assuming the Gov- 
ermmment of India to adopt that policy, it becomes important to give to the scientific world 
the information about the aborigines of the Islands contained in the official Census Report 
of 1901,? as it was a detailed summary of all that was known about them up to that date. 
This, Report was written by myself after several years’ experience as Head of the Admini- 
stration of the Islands and a very long acquaintance with them. Naturally it provided much 
information not readily procurable elsewhere. Moreover, if the Penal Settlement is actually 
abolished, the incentive to maintain interest in the aborigines will disappear, and the old 
official reports on them will be lost to sight. This alone is a reason for preserving such 
portions of them as are of value to the ethnologist. 

But there is a further reason. The Census feport in question has long been out of print, 
while its successors have not contained the same kind of ethnological information, and I 
have found that books, articles and papers, even by scholars and searchers of the highest 
authority, show that they have not heard of the Report, and have made or perpetuated errors 
in matters of detail, which it is a pity to let run on for ever without providing a means for 
checking them. I have therefore selected such portions of the Reportas deal with Ethnology 
and kindred subjects for my present purpose. The linguistic portion has already been 
reproduced with amendments in the Indian Antiquary 8 

Yet another reason for extending knowledge about the Andamanese is that they are a 
moribund race and the old characteristics of such as survive are fast becoming lost under 
contact with Europeans and civilised Asiaties. The diminution of the aboriginal population 
has gone on steadily with each succeeding generation, and even as I write I have news that 
there lately died at Port Blair the last of the AkA-Béas, the only tribe of which an extensive 
knowledge has ever been acquired, through the prolonged labours of Mr. E. H. Man 4 Tam 
1 Report of the Indian Jails Commitiee, 1919-20, London : 1921. 

3 Census of India, 1901: The Andaman and Nicobar Islands— Report on the Census. 

$ A Plan for a Uniform Scientific Record of the Languages of Savayes, ane, Vol. XXXVI, 
yp. 181 ff, 
~ 4 Mr. Man’s works on the Andamans comprise the following :—Notes on tivo maps of the Andaman 
Islands (with R. C. Temple): See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 1880. The Lord's Prayer in the 
South Andaman Language (with R. C. Temple) ; Thacker, Spink & Co., Caloutta, 1877. The Arts of the 
Andamanese and Nicobarese, with observations by Major-Genl. A. Lane Fox, F.R.S, (Journal of the Royal 
Anthropoloyical Institute, Vol. VII, 1878.) On the Andaman and Nicobar objects presented to Major-Genl, 
A. Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S. (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol, XI, Feb. 1882.) On the Ab. 
original Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol, XI, 


1883. (This was published in book form by Tribner & Co. for the Royal Anthropological Institute 
in 1884.) 
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informed also that the diminution in numbers is now very marked among the Onges, the 
latest of the tribes to become ‘ friendly.’ 

In addition to all this, there has lately been published a new book on the Andaman 
Islanders by Mr. A. R. Brown,® who spent about 18 months, largely in the North Andaman, 
between 1906 and 1908 as a professed anthropologist. In this book he often criticises the 
work of his predecessors, especially that of Mr. Man, and propounds what is to all intents 
and purposes a new theory of social anthropology. I am not in agreement with many of 
his statements as to facts, and it will be as well perhaps to commence the present disquisition 
by an examination of his book. 

The plan I therefore propose to adopt for these remarks is to divide them into the fol- 
lowing parts—(1) the Introduction; (2) a criticism of Mr. Brown’s book generally ; (3) a 
criticism of his system of writing the language ; (4) an exposition of his new theory ; (5) an 
amended statement of the contents of the Census Report, 1901; (6) a bibliography of the 
whole subject. 














II. 
Brown’s Andaman Islanders: Observations. 
(a) Census of 1901. 

I have had reason to notice the first part of Mr. Brown’s book (Observations) elsewhere ,® 
but for the sake of clearness I will here restate the gist of what I have saidand make certain 
additions thereto in support of my former criticisms. .* 

Mr. Brown has exhibited two unfortunate habits in his work: (1) pitting his own 
observations against those of his predecessors and deciding in favour of his own without 
reference to relative opportunities for observing, and (2) appropriating without acknowledg- 
ment information collected by them, including the benefit he has clearly had from their 
labours and discoveries. And he has had the further misfortune (shall we call it ?) to adopt 
a system of reducing the language to writing by an unsuitable method in deliberate preference 
#o a long established and well-known practice. The idiosynorasies of Mr. Brown thus indi. 
vated are brought to the notice of the reader with sufficient clearness, and I do not suppose 
that anything I can write here will influence him, but nevertheless in the interests of the under- 
standing of this remarkable people and of the lessons in anthropology to be drawn from a 
study of them, the criticisms that follow are necessary. I may as well, however, say at once 
that the illustrations in Mr, Brown’s book are first rate, and that his theory in the second part 
of it is admirably developed, and so the book on the whole is good and well worth study : 
all the more reason for noticing what seems to be wrong in it, 

Mr, Brown’s trend of mind, as exhibited in this book, leads him to lay too much stress 
on his own powers of observation and too little on those of his predecessors. Indeed, he seems 
at times to go out of his way to disagree with their results, sometimes on quite minor points, 
even where they, like himself, have been students of experience, but, in some cases, with far 
better opportunities for observation, He is particularly unfair to Mr. Man from the very 
beginning. In his Introduction itself there is a statement which, considering his opportu- 
nities of ascertaining the facts, ought not to have crept in, He writes (p. 20) :—“ By far 
the most important of these {a number of writings] is a work by Mr. E. H. Man, who was for 

®’ The Andaman Islanders. A study in social anthropology. (Anthony Wilkin studentship research, 
1906) by A. R, Brown, M.A, Formerly Fellow of Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 

® Man, a Monthly Record of Anthropological Science. Vol. AXIT, pp. 121-127, Aug. 1922, Journal 


of the Royal Asiatic Society, April 1923, pp. 288-292. Nature, Jul , * 
; : ‘re, y 1922, Vol. 110, pp. 106-108, Geog. 
Journal, Vol. LX, pp. 371-2, Nov. 1922, 
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some years an officer of the Penal Sattloment of Port Blair, and for four years of that time 
was in charge of the Andamanesa Home, Mr. Man made a special study of the language 
of the Aki-B3a tribe and compiled an extensive vocabulary, which, however, has never been 
publishad.” But what are the facts, which oould casily have become known to Mr. Brown 
hy the date of his visit to the Andamans and the publication of his book ! Mr, Man had re- 
tired before he arrived at the Andamana, after well over thirty years’ continuous service there, 
during all of which he was in actual close touch with the Andamanese, even when he was 
not in technical charge of them. After his retirement he has continued hia labours on his 
Dichonary to the present day, having begun them in 1874, nearly fifty years ago. I may acd 
here, though Mr. Brown evidently did not know this when he wrote, that the Dichionary 
has been published in this Journal in the course of 1919—1922, 'Pheso remarks on Mir, Brown's 
statement lead fairly to the observation that it is always unwise to belittle the work of pre- 
decessors. Tomphastze this point because it bears on the relative suthority of Mr. Man 
and of Mr, Brown in oases where their opinions are found to differ, 

To go into particulars, Some geographical and orographical detailed statomenta are 
mode in a general way in the boginningef Mc, Brown's Introduction in round figures, in the 
course af which thore aro remarks on the climate. These last are pretty clearly taken, and 
T suspect some of the others, too, from the Census Report of 1001. Any ono reading the 
Report * will become aware of the labour with which such information was gathered and 

” recorded, but thera is no indication in Mr. Brown's Introduction aa to the source of his state- 
ments. It may be that he has collated the Report with the work of other writers, and he might, 
if he had chosen, been much more accurate than he is in his statements. ‘They are, however, 
merely introductory to his main story and therefore not of much consequence, except as 
exhibiting the trend of his method. | 

The length of time of the existence of the Andamanese in their present habitat is a 
question of some importance from the point of view of cultural anthropology, as their 
isolation therein through theages and the reasons therefore are pretty well accepted. If the 
last point is agreed to, then we have, or at least had when Mr. Man first began toinvestigate 
the Andamanese, an unprogressive race representing the carliest known stage of culture 
Without contact from outside that it is now possible to study. Therefore the question of 
the islands being once part of the Asiatic mainland is of great consequence, when we 

- come to consider the points whether this remarkable people represent a race once ocoupy- 
ing the South-East corner of Asia and what is now known as the Malay Archipelago, or 
whether they are ¢migrants from some part thereof. It will be readily seen that if it 
can he shown that the Andamanese were on their present site before it consisted of island, 
and also that there are still traces of Negritos of their class in India, Burma and the 
Archipelago, an important point in anthropological history would be gained, 

Mr. Brown seems inclined to admit the probability of the Andaman Islands being at 
one time joined to the Continent, and in this belief he is supported, to my mind, by the 
geological, biological and conchological evidence hitherto gathered about them. But he 
argues (p. 6) os if the connection between the islands and the continent had definitely 
ceased before the Andamanese had reached them. Against such an assumption can be 
set the apparent age of some of their kitchen-middens, some terms in their language, 
and the tradition of a cataclyam everywhere among the people, so for as any reliance 
can be placed on this last, and it seems to me that Mr. Brown has dismissed th: 


¥ Census of India, 1001: Andaman and Nicobar Islands, pp. 37-40, 
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on too littl enquiry, Unfortunately, othor recognised Negrito races of South-East Asia, 
e.g., Semangs and Aétas, have been much in contact with past or present, inhabitants of 
their neighbourhood, but surely it is still too early to say of the Further-Indian (Indo- 
Chinese), Archipelagic, or even Indian jungles, that there are no other people of the 
Negrito type traceable therein—not even in customs, beliefs or language. 

In Mr. Brown's general account of the history of the Islands I rec ngnise much of the 
Census Report, and en passant I would note that Mr. Brown does not seem to know of the 
existence of those two great editionaof Mareo Polo that go under the revered names of Henry 
Yule and Henri Cordier. 

Inter alia Mr. Brown remarks in effect that the Andamanese are divided into grotupis 
of one race, and their speech into languages of ono family, though he observes that these 
last are mutually unintelligible, What he doss hob state is that these facts were elicited at 
great labour extended over a long psriod by Mr, E. H. Man and the writer of these notes, 
and in ths courss of his ramarks on this point he makes a statement to which I must revert 
for a space, as it is so typical of his method when dealing with the work of other people, 

He says (p. 12) that “the natives of the Littl? Andaman refer to themselves as Onga 
(men). It is probable that the so-called Jarawa of the South Andaman have the same word. 
In a vocabulary obtained by Colebrooke in 1790 from a Jarawa near Port Blair, the 
word Mincopis is given as meaning a native of the Andaman Islands.” It is not unfair to 
Mr. Browa to say that a stranger, say a student of anthropology in his own University (Cam. 
bridge), on reading this passag0, would have no idea a5 to where ho obtained the information 
on which he has based the statement just quoted. T will now quote from my own Grammar 
ofthe Andamanese Language in the Censys Report, 1901.8 At p. 116 of the Report I diaouss 
Lhe question of proofs of the existenca of Northern and Southern Groups in the guage, 
and then pass on (p. 117) to an examination of an Onter Group (Onge-Jarawa). “ In turning 
to tho Ongo-Jarawa Group, one finds that the hostility of the Jarawas, and the only recent 
friendlinosa of th> Ongas combined with the inaccessibility of the island they inhabit, have 
caused the knowlodgs of their language to bs but slight. However, we have the careful 
Vocabulary of Colabrooke made in 1790 and those made by Portman just a century later. 
An examination of these affords sufficient results for the present purpose : viz., proof of the 
fundamental identity of the language of these people with that of the rest of the Andaman 
Tribes, and what is, perhaps, quite as interesting, proof that Colebrooke’s informant really 
was a Jarawa, A comparison of such of Portman’a words as can bo compared with Cole. 
brooke’s, when shown with oote and affixes separated and reduced to one system of tran- 
scription, produops the following rowtults ® ; noting that in their actunl lists, both enquirers 
fell into the natural error of taking the prefixed inflocted ' personal pronouns’ to be essential 
parts of the words to which they were attached.’ 

F noxt prooved in the same place to pull to plecss, 80 a8 to show roots, 67 words given 
by both Colebrooke (1790) and Portman (1892), and Approximately 9 other words from 
Colebrooke and 28 from Portman.10 In Appendix B of this part of the Census Report 

| ebrinted in this Journal with amendments: vol. KXXVL pp. 

sees ene ny mata indy, | 
Nitertain. His vooubularioy are apt to difler neque tien sinuses in tle Hous of salem Li 
Nile Petry eabalarios can he compared thay gre inconatant : but at p. 741, vol II, of Kiw History of 


Gleticvabbines With the Andamancse, ho givod a comparative lint of Jarawa and Gage words from his own 
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I further discuss a list of about 250 Onge words. Next I go into roots and affixes in 
detail to show (p. 120) how the words reported by Colebrooke are actually made 
up. Lastly, as a result of this method, I am able to make the following remarks 
(p. 120): “Colebrooke showed all sorts of impossible things to his Jarawa to name, 
and one interesting result is the following :-— 


English. Jarawa. Onge. 
Cotton cloth. Paper. Pa—nge—be, Be—nge—he. 
Flat—become—is. Flat—become—is. 


Of course, no Jarawa had ever seen before anything approaching to either object, and 
this man’s one expression for both means ‘it is (has been) flattened,’ which is what the 
savage meant to convey when asked anything so impossible as to name them.” 

I then proceed to my concluding remarks on the Onge-Jarawa language (pp. 120-121) : 
“ We are now in a position to solve a great puzzle of ethnographists for a century ahd more : 
why were the Andamanese called Mincopie by Europeans? What word does this tran- 
scliption represent ? It can now be split up thus— 

M-o—nge—be. 
I-man-kind-am. 
(I am an Onge.) 

“Or, as the Jarawas perhaps pronounce the expression ‘M-inggo-be’ or even 
‘ M-injo-be,’ Lam an Inggo (Injo)s The name given by the Onges to themselves is a ‘ verbal 
noun ’ 0-nge, man-b2ing. So that waen questioned as to himself by Colebrooke, this Jarawa 
replied *“M’inggobs,’ or something like it, which compound expression by mistranscription 
and misapprehension has become the well-knowa Mincopie of the general ethnological 
books in many languages for an Andymanese. The Onges call their own home, the Little 
Andiman, Gwab2-l’Unge. Jarawa is a modera B3a term, possibly radically identical 
with Yerewa, the Béa name for the Northern Group of Tribes. 

“It is just possible that Colebrooke’s Jarawa misunderstood what was wanted alto- 
gether and simply said, “I am (will be, would be) drinking ; m-inggo-be, I-drink-do.’ 

“I have now to record a great disappointment. The proof that the method herein 
adopted for recovering the Jarawa language was correct lay in the fact that the word i-nge 
for ‘water’ was ascertained from a little Jarawa boy captured in February, 1902, and the 
identical word was quite independently unearthed from Colebrooke’s and Portman’s Voca- 
bularies as Onge-Jarawa for ‘ water.’ The only other word clearly ascertained from the boy, 
wilu-ng for ‘ pig * has not been gathered independently as yet. This little boy was the last 
of the prisoners left, who were captured on that oceasion, as the women and small children 
and girls were all returned and only two boys kept back for a while in order to get their 
language, etc., from them. Of these, the elder died of fever and on the very day that their 
language was fairly recovered, and we were in a position to set to work to learn quickly 
from him, the younger died very suddenly, without warning illness, of pneumonia.” 

Although it is 20 years ago since these remarks were made, I well recollect the sense 
of satisfaction at being able, from a long general acquaintance with Andamanese in all its 
aspects, to explain the first rough tentative record of the language, especially as it had been 
made by so great an Orientalist as Henry Thomas Colebrooke, and to settle, as far as that is 
now possible, an old “ scientific” term for an Andaman Islander. I therefore make no 
apology for the length of the note on this point, as it brings so interesting a discovery once 
more to notice. 
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I have even a further note to make here. It will have been observed in the quotation 
given above that Mr. Brow. talks of the “so-called Jarawa,” and says that it is the “ official ” 
name for the tribe though “ probably they call themselves Onge,” the name Jarawa being 
derived from the AkA-Béa term for them, as if Jarawa was a wrong term to use. But why 
should it be ? The Béa or Aka-Béa Tribe was that living in and around the Penal Settlement 
at Port Blair when the British Officials arrived, and its terms were naturally those adopted 
by them. Is it wrong for an Englishman to talk of “the French,” or for a Frenchman of 
“Les Anglais? Or for an Italian of “Inghilterra”’? Or again is it wrong to speak of 
“ Deutschland ” as Germany or L’Allemagne ?- And what about using such terms as Burman, 
Talaing, Siamese, Tibetan and so on for people who do not know themselves by names even 
approaching these forms? For that matter, what about “Andaman” itself? It is worth 
while noting this point, because European scholarship got the Andamanese tribal names from 
Mr. Man, who adopted them from the tribe he worked with—the AkA-Béa. Europeans thus 
had a uniform set of names not identified with any English reporter, Then Mr. Portman 
came along and took to calling some of them by their names for themselves as he heard them, 
so that the searcher had two sets of names before him, Man’s AkA-Béa names and the set 
according to Portman. Mr. Brown has followed Portman’s plan and created yet a third set 
—a set according to Brown. He thus extended the confusion created by Portman, which 
does not work for improvement. It may be said that I myself created a fourth set in the 
Census Report, but what I did was to leave out the grammatical affixes to the names and so 
shortened them for the English student. - 





To turn to another subject. On p. 15 Mr. Brown says :—“ It is not possible to give 
accurately the area occupied by each tribs, as the boundaries are difficult to discover.” That 
is no doubt true at the present day, as the tribes are all mixed up together, as were the Hotten- 
tots before they disappeared, just as the Andamanese are disappearing. But it was not wholly 
true 59 years ago when Mr. Man began to work. The area of occupation by various tribes 
has altered from tims to time to my personal knowledge. In fact, political geography was 
always changing in the Andamans, as elsewhere, according to variation in local tribal supre- 
macy. £.g., Colebrooke found Jarawas at Port Blair in 1790, whereas Dr. Mouat and his 
successors found Aki-Béas there in 1858. The Jarawa area of occupation has since varied 
greatly in my own experiencs. Mr. Brown shows here and throughout his observations a 
tendency to give the impression that his observations in 1906—1908, when the tribes had 
become all mixed up and were in close friendly contact (except the Onges and Jarawas), were 
true of the Andamanese Tribes, when they were still separated and largely mutually hostile. 
His remarks must therefore always be read with caution. 


On one point, estimate of population, Mr. Brown differs from all who preceded him. 
The Census of 1901 was a first attempt it is true, but it was very carefully performed by officers 
of long experience, including Mr. Man himself, on a definite detailed plan, which is explained 
at full length in the Report. It involved visits to every available part of the Islands, so 
thorough that they in turn involved brushes with the Jarawas. Every effort practicable was 
mace to arrive at approximate accuracy, and an estimate was added of the population in 
pre-contact days on data that were also fully explained. The meaning of all this is that the 
Census estimates were made, on openly described data, both for the present (1901) and the 
former population. Mr, Brown thinks them wrong on very much smaller opportunity for 
judging, and owing to my expsrience, his strictures on the J arawa estimate do not impress 
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me at any rate. Here we have again a characteristic of this book, a tendency to criticise on 
insufficient data, so that on points of observation it supplies evidence only. Tt does not 
supersede the work of former observers, 

(To be continued,) 


A CHRISTIAN DYNASTY IN MALABAR 
(Being an Enqutry into Local Christian T'radition), 
Br T. K, JOSEPH, 8.A., L.T, 

The Mubammadan royal house of the Ali Rajns of Canannore is fairly well known. 
Not so the Christian dynasty of Villiyarvattam near Cochin, which became extinct sometime 
before the advent of the Portuguese tothe Malabar Coast. Reliable evidence for its existence 
has not yet been forthcoming. 

Malabar Christian tradition haa it that this line of kings dates from the time of the famous 
merchant Thomas of Cana who colonized Cranganore [Kodungallir, Kotunnallar] along with 
a large number of Christians from Baghdad, Nineveh and Jerusalem in $45 a.p, But therw 
ia absolutely no historical evidence to support this. When in 1502 Vaseo da Gama came 
to Cochin for the second time, some Syrian Christians from Cranganore presented him with 
a sceptre which, they said, once belonged to their nnoient Christian sovereigns, 

The Kérain Paloma, a bistory of the Portuguese in Malabar, written in Malayalain after 
1662, refers to this Incident in theae words :—"'The Syrian Christians came from Cranganore 
with fowls and fruits and presenting them said, ‘we are all very glad of your coming. In 
olden times there was in this land a king in our own community. Here we give you the 
sccptre and the writ of kingship granted to him by the ancient Perum&ls. We, about 30,000 
of us, are all of one accord, Henceforth let the King of Portugal hold sway over us,’. . , 
The sceptre was red in colour and had two silver rings with three cilver bells on one of them.” 

“These St, Thomas’ Christians then,” says Adriaan Moens, Dutch Governor, in his 
Memorandum on the Administration of Malabar (1781), “ being favoured with privileges, 
increased, it is said, in influence, power and number among the nations of the country, became 
bold through these advantages and desired, just a the Israelites of old, a king over them 
and did in fact appoint one, by name Balearte [Villiyirvattam], and gave him the title of 
king of the St. Thomas’ Christians. His descendants are also said to have succcedrd him 
on the throne until at last one came to die without offspring. In his place was elected with 
the common consent of the people a king, who was at the same time king of Diamper or 
Odlamper [Udayamperur], which is distant 3 (Dutch) miles from Cochin to the south ip tho 
present territory of the king of Travancore, . . .When the kings ot this dynasty also had 
died out altogether, the kings of Qoehin are supposed to have got possession of that 
kingdom.’ Vide Galletti’s Dutch in Malabar, p. 174, (Madras, 1911.) 

Moens gives also the subsequent fate of this kingdom of Villiyarvattam (Balearte), 
“The little oli! kingdom of Valliavattan) also belongs to bim {i.¢., to Paliyat Achohan, here- 
ditary prime minister of the king of Cochin). It is an island, a little to the north from here 
(Cochin) near the southern extremity of Paru (Parir). He got thia in ancient times from 
the king of Cochin, who had inherited |t from @ Nair chief." Ibid, p. 120. 

J. V. Stein van Gollenesse nlso gays to the same effect in his AMemorandum ol 1743: 
" He [Piliyat Achchan] possesses also aright to the old atate of Villiar Vattatta ; this however 
iz merely nominal." We have it on the authority of the author of the Cochin State Manual 
_that the royal family of Villiyirvattam “ became extinct about 1600 A.D, ond itis stated 
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that the title with only a small portion of the estate passed to Paliyat Achan.” Ibid, p, 62, 
and note 1. Mr. Logan in his Malabar Manual says that this Villiyarvattam is “‘ the Beliartes 
of the Portuguese, the Kodungallar (Cranganore) dynasty.” Vide Logan’s Malabar Manual, 
Vol. II, Collection of Deeds, No. 7, rote 5. 

We have hitherto been inthe domain of mere tradition and non-contemporary documents, 
the reliability of which can be called in question. Contemporary evidence for the existence 
of this Christian dynasty is, however, afforded by some writers of the 15th century. In 
1439 Pope Eugene IV sent envoys to the Christian king of Malabar with a letter which com- 
menced as follows :—‘‘ To my most beloved son in Christ, Thomas, the Illustrious Emperor 
of the Indians, Health and the Apostolic Benediction :—Thore often has reached us a constant 
rumour that Your Serenity and also all who are the subjects of your Kingdom are true 
Christians.”” This letter is given at page 60 of Wadding’s Annales Minorum. Vide 
Travancore Manual, Vol. II, p. 147. (Hd. 1906.) 

It may be this same King Thomas that Poggio Bracciolini, Secretary to the above men- 
tioned pontiff, refers to in his Historia De Varietate Fortune, Lib. IV, written in 1438 or a 
little later. Says he, “ while preparing to insert in this work, for the information of my 
readers, the various accounts respecting the Indians related to me by Nicold, . . . .there 
arrived another person from Upper India, towards the north..... He says that there is 
a kingdom twenty days ’ journey from Cathay, of which the king and all the inhabitants 
are Christians, but heretics, being said to be Nestorians.” Vide India in the 15th Century, 
Nicold Conti, p. 33 (Hakluyt, 1857). 

The meaning of the term Upper India can be gathered from an account of the journey 
of Hieronimo Di Santo Stefano, a Genoese merchant who visited Calicut on a mercantile 
speculation at the close of the century with which we are dealing. “In this city” 
(of Calicut) says Santo Stefano, “there are many a thousand houses inhabited by Christians, 
and the district is called Upper India.” Jid, Santo Stefano, p, 5, 

Far better than all these, there is in the present writer’s possession a tracing of an un- 
published Malayalam inscription! in Vatteluttu characters, found at Diamper already men- 
tioned in the passage quoted from Moens’ Memorandum, paragraph 4 above. It runs 
as follows :—Raja Théimma of Villarvattam, who resided at Chénnamangalam, died 2-1-1450,” 
This Chénnamangalam was in those days and is even now the seat of the family of PAliyat 
Achchan. to whom the Christian Kingdom is said to have passed. 

In 1330 Pope John XXII sent Bishop Jordanus to Quilon with a letter which began 
as follows :—‘ Nobili viro domino Nascarinorum et universis sub eo Christianis Nascarinis 
de Columbo. . . .” The chief of the Nazarene Christians here referred to may have been a 
predecessor of the above King Thomas, / 

The earliest contemporary reference to this dynasty is, as far as the present writer's 
information goes, in a copper plate sale-deed of 1290, which is stated in the document to 
have been executed in the presence of a king of the Villiyarvattam dynasty. The record 
gives no clue as to whether the king was Hindu or Christian at that time. 

In the chronicles of the Trippinittura archives of the Maharaja of Cochin it is recorded 
that the youngest branch of that royal family “adopted the Villiyarvattam dynasty. . . 
and sheltered the Portuguese in Cochin.” It can be inferred from the context that the 
adoption was due to the absence of heirs in that dynasty and really meant an annexation 
or absorption of territory. For, in the same record, just one sentence before, we find that 
““the M&tattinkil dynasty was adopted into the youngest branch because the former became 
extinct and thus the branch prospered more and more” on account of the vast territory 


L Since sending this article to the Editor it has been ascertained by careful scrutiny and after a 
thorough discussion in the Malayalam papers, that this inscription is spurious—T, K, J. 
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and powerful relatives possessed by that dynasty. Very probably it is this adoption that 

is referred to in the last sentence of our first passage taken from Moens’ Memorandum 

above cited. The year “about 1000 an.” ghove quoted as the time of the extinotion 

of this dynasty appears to be nothing more than a very rough approximation, 





Postscript by the Editor. 


The above remarks have an important bearing on the traditions regarding the Apostle 
St, Thomasin India, becanse one of the clearly outatanding fucts inthe Malabar tradition about 
the beginnings of Christianity in that country is that crosses were set up for worship in every 
ony of the seven places where churches were founded by the Apostle St. Thomas. Tt is known, 
howeyer, that the practice of setting up crosses in churches did not come into vorue 
in the first century of the Christian era, The inference from this circumstance would 
therefore be that Christianity in Malabar does not date from the first century A.D,, and that 
it was not St. Thomas who brought the relivion into that country. 


ee 


THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHI KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By Ligvr.-OoLoseL Sin WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.LE., C.5.L, CALG,, CBE. 


(Continued from page 39.) 
CL—Ay Accornt oF tae CHARACTER oF MuRTAgaA Nizam Suin. 


Murtazit Nigim Shih excelled all his predecessors in justice, valour, and generosity, the 
three best characteristics that a king can possess. He was so just that in hia reign the 
whole face of the country was swept clean of tyranny and oppression, that no ruthless hand 
was laid on the collar of any wretch, and the turbulent and violent could not even see 
the form of injustice in the mirror of their imagination, His eenerosity waa so preat that 
when he found that his treasury was exhausted by his gifta to the poor and worthy, he went 
into retirement, and shortly after the beginning of his reign he completely emptied the trea- 
eury. While Sayyid Shih Jamél-ud-din Huasin was ald? and pishod he reported to the king 
that the whole of the cash in the treasury had been exhausted by his munificent gifts and that 
the turn of the vessels and valuable utensils had now come, and the servants had begun 
to break them up and distribute the pieces. He, therefore, advised the king that moderg. 
tion in alms-giving would tend to the good of the country, The king told him to dissuade 
the poor, if he could, from representing their needs before the throne, for that he could not 
find it to be in consonance with the principles of generosity to repulse begzars. 


One day the topic of the conversation at court was the lofty spirit of kings, and one of 
the courtiers praised the lofty spirit of the king Ismé'il doidar §afevi, as an instance of which 
he related the following story: One day a galandar. chanced to come before the king in 
Igfatiin, the capital of “Iraq, and the king promised to fulfil all that he asked. The qalandar, 
emboldened by the king's great bounty, begged three days’ kingship of the king. Although 
this was a request that few would have preferred, the king’s word had heey passed, and 
the qalandar was permitted, for the space of three days, to reign over all the realm of Persia 
and its subjects. Murtari Nizim Shih then said “ Uf he took back the kingdom from him 
again he acted ignobly, for to take back what had once been given is not the part of on 


generous Mian.” 
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They say also that one day when the king was out riding an Arab stopped him and 
begged of him. He had a piece of cotton cloth tied to a stick and was begging in his own 
tongue. The king asked what he wanted, and the grasping Arab said “I have come from 
my own country to this land on hearing the report of your generosity and I wish to fill the 
purse of my avarice and cupidity from the river of your majesty’s generosity.” The king 
asked wherewith, and the Arabsaid ina low voice “ With all necessaries.” The king ordered 
the officers of the treasury to comply with all the Arab’s demands and then send an officer 
with him to his most convenient seaport to put him on board a ship for his own country. 
Indeed the king was so bountiful that many described his bounty as wastefulness. 








Although many wise men and philosophers have pronounced Murtaza Nizim Shah 
to be amadman and have attributed his actions to insanity, yet all his other actions and words, 
an‘l especially the theological and philosophical questions which he asked of the learned men 
of the court, some of which have been recorded, are evidences of his understanding. acumen, 
sanity, and well ordered mind. One of the king’s immediate attendants, who was well 
acquainted with his condition and affairs, has related that in the latter days of life, when he 
was afflicted with sickness, he repeatedly wrote to the gieat officers of state ordering them 
to see that there was no delay in the execution of orders issued by him in the first half of 
the month, but to hold over any orders issued by him in the second half of the month, as 
he was not then himself,—but God knows the truth of the matter.? 6 


CIl—Awn Account oF THE PRincr’s AccEssION To THE THRONE OF 
HIS FATHER AND GRANDFATHER. 


When the amirs and officers of state had finished the obsequies of the late king they 
enthroned the prince Mirin Husain and admitted all, both small and great, to the hall 
wherein he was enthroned, and caused favours and rewards to be bestowed on both 
gentle and simple. 

On the third day after the death of Murtaz4 Nizim Shah, when Husain Nizam Sh&h 
had gone to his tent with the amirs, vazirs, and officers of the army for the khatm, spies 
brought news of the approach of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah and his army, which was then encamped 
at Patori. On hearing this news Husain Nizim Shah, taking every precaution, marched 
towards the ‘Adil Shahi camp, and leaving Ahmadnagar behind him, halted near the Farah- 
bakhsh garden to distribute arms to his army and to prepare it for battle.257 

20? Few will agree with the fulsome Sayyid ‘Ali that Murtazf’s deeds and words were evidence 
of his understanding, acumen, sanity, and well ordered mind. They were those of a lunatic, but a parasite 
belauds from policy the profusion of a maniac. 

297 Firishta’s account of these events is far more probable. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah IT was, in fact, 
marching on Ahmadnagar to assist in deposing MurtazA Nizam Shh II and raising Husain II to the 
throne. When he reached Pithardi he heard that Husain had imprisoned his father and ascended the 
throne. Ibrahim sent him his congratulations and proposed to visithim and his wife Khadijah Sultan, 
who was Ibrihim's sister. Before an answer to this message could be received news arrived that Husain 
had put his father to death. Ibrahim wrote hima bitterly reproachful letter, saying that he had come 
with the intention of raising him to the throne and in the belief that he would content himself with sending 
his father to some port where he could spend the rest of his life in religious retirement, If this were not 
sufficient he himself would have undertaken to keep Murtas4 in safe custody, or might even have blinded 
him ; but now that Husain had murdered his father he had no desire to see him and would have nothing 
todo with him. He threatened him with the divine vengeance and prophesied that he would not reign for 
tong, and having dispatched this letter returned to his own country, fF, ii, 114, 115. 
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When Ibrahim “Adil Shih heard that Husain Nizim Shih had distributed arms to his 
army and was marching to meet him he repented of his enterprise and sent i message to 
Husain Nizgim Shih saying that as that day was the khafm of the late king he had come 
with all his army to celebpate it at the mosque Of Jaichand’s village, but that as he had 
heard that Husain Nizdim Shih took his coming ill, and had assembled his army and distri- 
buted arms to them, he was starting at once on his retum journey to his own country. He 
marched in such haste that he allowed nothing to stop him until he reached Bijipdr, 
When the army crossed the Beora, that river was in spate and many elephants and horses, 
and much property, baggage and camp equipage were awept away, 

After Tbrahim “Adil Shih had retired without venturing to moet him, Husain Nixim, 
Shih seated himsclf on the throne with full power, and proceeded to devote his time to 
enjoyment. He confirmed Mirzi Khiin in tho office of wail, and alko conferred on him the 
office of im4rat hint, or commander-in-chief, which was formerly held by Saif Khan, one of 
Mirza Khan's friends. and thus added very largely to his power and influence. Tt had been 
foretold that the prince Husain Nizdm Shah would not enjoy his power for long, and he hac 
no taste for the cares and duties of kingship and no ambition for the conquest of kingdoms, 
and therefore left all public business in the hands of Mirzh Khan while he abandoned himself 
to the circulation of the wine cup, the enjoyment of music and sensual plessures ; indulging 
in his morning cup and drinking all day long. The kingdom of the Dakan had fallen into 
his hands without difficulty and without his being called tpen to endure any hardship, and 
he therefore failed to appreciate its value, and contented himself with lewdness and 
Win bonress . 

fama'il when he was vainly endeavouring to raise a party for Martagd Nicim 
Shih, had summoned all the Foreigners. Mirai Khan now sent SalAbat Khan back into con- 
finoment?*® and made Muyaffar Khin Mazandarini commandant of the fortress In which 
he was confined, and also expelled Habib Khan from the city and sent him to the seaport, 

Most of the Dakani and African amis, however, became suspicious of Mirzii Khan, owing 
to his dismissal of Saif Khan, in spite of hia former great fnendship with him, and conspired 
to compass his downfall. By means of the female servants of the faram they reported to 
the king that Mirza Khiin meditated rebellion, and had privily brought Miran Shih Qisim 
from the fortress of Sinnfr and kept him concealedinhis house witha trensonable motive.*!? 
iugain Nisim Shih, in spite of his youth, was not misled by the words of these sowera 








of strife, and kept the engagement into which he had entered with Mirza Khan, but set men 
to watch him, set himself to inquire into tho reports which had been made to him, 
and sent a swift messenger to the fortress of Sinnir to inquire regarding Mirin Shih Qasim. 
When Mirza Khin became aware of (he machinations of his enemics, he ect himself to cstab- 
lish his innocence and, having approached the king through Yaqit Khan. eon of the old Far. 
had Khan, who was now in the king's service, he complained that his oncmirs had «landered 
him to the king and that their lies had some effect on the king's mind, but that as God was 
his witness, he was froe of all blame,#00 


#4 Salibat Khin was now sent to the fortress of Kherla, in Berar, situated in 21° 50° N. and 78" 1' EB. 

1 Qisim was a younger brother of Murtard Nizim Shah Land uncle of Husain Tl, He had been 
imprisoned in the fortress of Sinnir, in 19° 50’ N. and 74° EB. F. li, 280, 

400 According to Firishte Husain LL imprisoned Mirzh Khin on suspicion, hut released him and 
restored him to favour on being convinced of his innocence. Tho fate of the prince, Miriin Qisim, is not 
mentioned by Sayyid “Ali. Firishta sayathat MiraA Kh4n, in order to remove, oneo for all, any ground for 
the suipicion that ho wished to raise him tothe throne, proposed to Mutain I that ho ahould be prut 
to death. The king assented and Qisim and his sons, and apparently some of bis brothers, whose names 
have not been recorded, were murdered at Sinmir, 
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Husain Nigam Shih, in his good nature and trustfulness, reassured MirzA Khin and pro. 
mised to bestow further favours on him, and when the person who had been sent to make 
inquiries about Miran Shih Qasim returned and reported that what Mire Khan's detractors 
had said was a lic, he summoned Mire Khfin and bestowed upon him fresh honours and 
favours. But Mirza Khan, in order to remove the reproach that had been cast on him and 
tosilence his slanderers, asked to be allowed to resign the office of wihil and pishod and re- 
commended that the duties of the post should be entrusted to a commission consisting 
of Qisim Beg. the physician, Sayyid Mir Sharif Jilini, and Sayyid Muhammad Samnani, 
and that they should dispose of all civil and revenue matters, in order that he might he de- 
livered from the wiles of his enemies and serve the king with a peaceful mind, Mirza Khan's 
proposal wae approved by the king and the three persons mentioned wero summoned and 
appointed to perform the duties of vaMil and pishya, being invested with robes of honour 
on the occasion. Although these three persons were, by the royal command, appointed to 
perform the duties of the office of valtl and pished, yet they did not take up any matter 
without Mirzi Khan's consent, and they had not sufficient power or independence to concern 
themselves in any matter without first consulting him. 

Mirzii Khin employed himyeclf in acquiring popularity PITLCATA gE all clasaes and distri- 
buted the king's bounty and favours to all, both gentle and simple, in accordance with their 
ranks and degrees. Thus he promoted Mir Sayyid Murtazi, the son of Mir ShirvAnt, who 
had long been intimate with him, to the rank of amir, or rather of amér-ul-wnard, and be- 
stowed on him im jdgir the province of Bir, which ia the moat. fertile and populous of all the 
provinoes of the Dakan. He raised Mirzi Muhammad SAlih, entitled Khinkhiniin, above 
of Sar-i-ear-i-nawhet of the right Wing, He alko released Jamahid Khan, who had been im- 
Sayyid Hasan, the writer's brother, received the appointment of Sar-i-nauhbat. He conferred 
on Farhid Khin the African, who had been imprisoned and again released, the same rank 
and the same districts as he had before. He raised Bahadur Khin Gilani aleo to the rank of 
amir, and made Amin-ul-Mulk, who had Jong held that rank and office under Murtas\ Nisim 
Shih, © sasir, 

Mirz’ Khan thus administered the affairs of the kingdom unexceptionally and shewed 
great generosity to all. The king also having regard to the friendships of carly days, pro- 
moted some of his immediate and favourite courtiers, such as Akbar Khiin and YAgft Khan, 
who were well known as the king's nest intimate associates, to the rank of amir, and thus 
raised them from the lowest tothe highest rank. The king passed all his time in the pursuit of 
pleasure in company with these men, indulging in the satisfaction of his youthful passions 
and in drinking from morning to evening and from evening to morning. He would spend 
the nights in the bazars in company with the lowest, and in his presence nobody was moro 
honoured than this vile gang. 

Thos Miri an anid all the reat of the Foreigners, through envying Ankas Khan's and 
‘Ambar Khan's access to the king, stirred them wp to act against this gang, and the gang,2" 
owing to the deeply implanted hatred which oxisted between them and the Foreigners, 
were ever plotting to bring about their downfall, and slandering them to the king, and tho 
quarre]l between these two factions led to such ill resulta that it may be said to have ruined 
a world, brought a whole people to execution or slaughter, aid plunged a world into grief, 
distraction, and deatruction, as will be secn. 

(To be continted:) 


10! The gang consisted of the young king's low companions from the basars, who were Dakanla 
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A Guren tro Niaanepox (Memoirs of the 
Archwologieal’ Sarvey of India, No, 10), 
by Maunvt #aran Hasax, B.A, Al Plates. 
Caleutta Governimnit Prear, 1022. 

This valuable weoncgraph has eevera) pointe for 
rnnmmendution li ts hased parily on vory 
rare otithoritios : ff dealw with onw of the mount 
interesting groupe of Muhawmadan sepulchral 
montiméents in India: it is tarefully propared, 
and ib ie beautifully ilnetrated, 

Every visitor to Delhi, indeed overy glote. 
trotter in India, gooa or ie taken to view the village 
of Nigdmuldin (Soldier of the Faith), expecially 
tle romantia and very beautiful grave. 
than tomb, of Jahinairi, the devoted poetous 
daughter of Shahjahin, and to seo men and boys 
take the big dive of 60 feet into the flolj or well 
there, off the roof of the Chint-kAé-Burj. 


Ilia as Nizieou'ddin Auli, round whose tomh 
ont abrion Mughal Royaltios, notables and wealthy 
personages have been buried, in Muhammadan 
fashion, oentury after century, Consequently aeomen 
of the buildings erected are amongst the beat of 
their kind, and in truco Indian style have been 
neglected, and also restored and enlarged and 
cared for, right up to the present day, by kings, 
princes and notables, So that one has here 
collected Logethor noglettod ruins, offen oogupied 
by very poor poople and ao destroyed os far aa 
posible, and also graves, tombe aud buildingn fully 
proverved. It is good to learn that thy Imperial 
Covernment has the wholo place in Ban. 

Such « place is an epitome of many phases of 
Indian Muhammadan history, and is alivo with 
the varied associations of centuries in every corner 
of it. Famous men and womeri, nnd ovents of 
the most interesting and incongruous character 
are here recalled overywher, and one can hardly 
imagine o place: more worth oxplaming to the 
visitor, and I may add more difficult to explain 
to the non-expert in a manner that will not bore 
him. This monegraph is an excellent atternpt, 

The surroundings oro thoroughly Indian anil 
are filled] with tho families of a poverty-stricken 
and not very desirablo class of people (pirzsidas, 
chikiren of the saint), who derive an unworthy 
livelihood out of Use memory of by-goane worthios 
of special sanclity or social standing, with whom 
they bave or claim a family connection, It will 
take time, tact and money to remove them to a 
mon tisehul «plier, bat for the sake of thompelves 


and the hietorical associations of the rene weal | 


capital of the Lydian Empire it will be worth doing 
Many and many an great name, event, legend 
and story comes to mind on going over the ground 


+ “* Cheteti,"’ according to bouk bya globe trotting Englisti tady about 60 years ago} 
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rather | 


| Khwija Arab, both of Budddin, . ved 





and learning who they wer that have here found 
heir last resting place, Tt in literally atuctied with 
meomorins, 

Khwaja Mu‘ayyinu'ddin (Mu‘inadidin) Chiahti | 


of Ajmer, buried thore in » similar enclosure and 
| equally well worth o monograph, was the founilor 


ef the famous hishtiya Order of Suinte about 
1200 A.D. aod woe succeeded by Qutb Shih ol 
Mehrwull, who passed on the insignia of waintahips 
to Bhtkh Farid of Pékpatan, the frecoptor nf 
Nithmu'ddin Auiii of Budiiim and lawer of Delhi. 
in the above list alone we have a galaxy of holy 
ino, found whom endless legend has collected, 
But in addition, tho Sayyid ancestors of 6 mlm “lel try 
himecl, Sayyid ‘Al al-Buldhiri and Sayyid 


pateral and matorna! grandfathers of Nizimu'ddin, 


| at great heroes of logend on tholy own account, 
Tha village takes ite name from the most popular | 
of the mediarval «ainta known to fame all over | 


Nition'dhdlin wae born at Budi in 1298 A.D. 
anil went to Delhi in P54 to eludy under Klnwaja 
Slhameu'cdhdin (afterwarda Shamwu')l-Mulk), weefr 
(tninister) of Ghiydau'ddin Balban, the Stave 
Kung.” Hore he aoournd tho friendahip of Shakh 
Najibu'ddin Mutawakkil, brother of the great 
Shékh Farid, and under his influence became thee 
latter's disciple im 1257, andl then in 1265 his 
auccosior in the gaintehip, settled near Delhi, Here 
hid lity wav ouxed up with the Khilji Dynasty of 
Delhi aud great by-gone names of that line come 
befor uj—Alau'ddin, Muizeu'ddin, Jalilu‘eelin, 
Qutbu'ddin—, together with changes in the espital 
round = oabout, Delhi Ghiviepur, Nisimpur, 
Kildichyi—and later, Tughlaqabad, ShibjahinAhdd, 
With some of the rulers he was in high: favour. 
but others wore inclined to distrust him, and there 
aro numerous aggrandising stories of the isu) 
more or leas miraculous kind aa to the Biviatance 
or the reverse given them by him: Old tales of 
the day are forcibly brought to mind in tigger 
legends: ¢.g,, the famous raid of Malik Kafdr into 
Southorn India (Warangal) for 'Aliu'ddin Khilji, 
mid incidentally we sometimes hear, in connection 
with the saint, of the names, characters and doinyn 
of nome of the sons of the old kings, which are not 
othorwiee familiar to history. Thus, we that 
Khier Khan, the unfortunate son of ‘Alau'ddin 
Rlulji, who, with his brother Shidi Khan, was 
blinded by Malik Réfir, on hie father’s death, built 
the well-known Jami’at Khina (Hall of Congroga. 
tion), now a mosque for Nigimu'ddlin's followors. 

After the Khiljis, the Tughlaqs were closely 
conneotod with Nizimu'ddin, and the well-known 
proverb, to give it ite modern non-literary form, 
" Dilt dir hai, Dethi is a long way off,” aroma ou} 
of the roply the aaint gave to Ghiyisu'ddin Tughian, 
when the latter demanded a certain mum of money 
alleged to have been deposited with him and said 
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ee 


he was coming to fetch it. 


of a house at Tughlagabad, whether accidentally 
or otherwise is a matter of some doubt, but at any 
rate the saint had no hand in his death. Hence 
the proverb recalls a prophecy. This was the last 
reported deed of Nizimu'’ddin, for he died soon 


afterwards in 1325, aged 87, passing on the insignia — 


to Shékh Nasiru’ddin, Chirigh-i-Delhi (the Lamp of 
Delhi). Before he died Nizimu'ddin had founded a 
Sub-Order of the Stfis, the Chishtiya Nizimiya. 

All about the shrine of the Saint pious Muham- 
madans of means, men and women, lie buried, but 
many of them were far from being people of 
historical importance, even when the memorials 
left are prominent, as in the case of the Chini-ka 
Burj itself, which is the monument of “‘a woman 
of no importance,’’ one Zuhra, and in that of Bai 
Kokaldi, daughter of Mulayam Khan, and otherwise 
unknown to fame. But close by we find a less 
pretentious structure of 1379 with an important 
connection, as it was built by Malik Ma’rfif, the 
chamberlain of the great Firéz Shah Tughlaag. 

The tomb of the Saint itself is not of much archi- 
tectural consequence, but allsorts of names are 
connected with its construction and repair, includ- 
ing that remarkable madman Muhammad Tughlaq, 
Firoz Shah Tughlag, Akbar’s son 
(1597) through Lal Beg his * paymaster,’ Shahjahan 
through Khalilu’llah Khan, his governor of Shah- 
jahanabad, and *Alamgir II (1755). 
enclosure, too, are some beautiful tombs, that of 
Jahanaéra, with its well-known inscription of 1681, 
being the most visited. Many are the stories 
connected with this devoted woman, that of the 
recovery from a severe burn through the skill of 

“Gabriel Boughton of the East India Company, 
with all the subsequent consequences, being one 
of them. Close by is the grave of a very different 
personage : the decadent Mughal 
Muhammad Shah, the victim of Nadir Shah, whose 
massacre of Delhi (1739) is still a troubled memory 
of the past, and beside him, by a sort of historical 
irony, lie Sahiba Mahal, the wife of Nadir Shah 
himself, and her infant daughter, side by side also 
with Muhammad Shah's grandson. 
before us a tragedy of the oppressor in the very 
home of the oppressed. 

Near by, too, are other ‘ records’ of the days of 
decadence: the tombs of MirzAi Jahangir, the 
mad son of Akbar II (1821), whom Mr. Seton, the 
British Resident, had to place in confinement at 
his father’s request. It is a sign of those times 
that neither his tombstone, nor that of his brother’ 
Mirzi Babur, were originally meant for them. 
His was meant for a woman. now unknown, and 


his brother’s belonged in the first instance to one | 


Mir Muhammad who died in 1579! In this nei 

j 4 : gh- 
bourhood lies Mirza Babur’s wife. Not far off 
1s the tomb of Khwaja “Abdu’r-Rahman, a disciple 
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It was so far off that | 
he was killed on his way to the saint by the fall 


| Khén, Jahangir through Khwaja 


Murad | 


In the same — 


Emperor, | 


Here we have © 
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of Nizimu’ddin. Thus do saint and sinner, princely 
heroine and wealthy noble, lie here in close proxi- 
mity, as happens elsewhere. 

Passing over some well-inseribed graves of lesa 
importance, we come to that of Amir Khusra 
(1253-1325), the great Indian ‘ Persian’ poet and 
Nizimu'ddin's favourite disciple. As might be 
expected, this memorial has drawn the attention 
of princes at all times—Muhammad Tughlagq, Babur 
through his brother-in-law, Mahdi Khwaja, 
Humayin, Akbar through Shahdbu’ddin Ahmad 
"ImAdu'ddin 
Hasan. But the rulers with whom Amir Khusra 
was mostly connected in his lifetime were Jalalu’ddin 
Khilji and Ghiydsu'ddin Tughlag. Near his 
grave is a ddldn or hall, containing four tombs, 
one of which is that of ‘Ikram Mirdaha (‘ Corporal ’ 
Ikram) of the reign of Shah ‘Alam II and dated 
1801, Outside it is a grave attributed to Ziyau’ddin 
Barani, the historian of Firéz Shah Tughlaq, who, 
like many others of note, was a disciple of Nizam- 
u’ddin. Here again we have a queer mixture of 
great and small collected round the shrine of the 
famous saint. 

Outside Amir Khusri’s enclosure are the mosque 
and grave of one of the Khan Dauran Khains, 
most probably those of the great noble of that title 
in the days of the Emperors Farrukhsiyar and 
Muhammad Shah, who was killed in action in 1739, 
and the memorial of Atga Khan. This last recalls 
not only an interesting point in history, for he 
helped Humayin to escape after his defeat by 
Sher Shah Sir, but also an interesting point in 
Imperial Mughal manners, for he was, as his name 
infers, the husband of Akbar’s wet-nurse, Jiji 
Anaga. His title as Imperial foster-father stuck 
to him despite his much higher title of ‘Azam 
Khan, on his defeat for the Emperor of the great 
Bairam Khan. His son, Mirza ‘Aziz Kékaltash, 
Akbar’s foster-brother, again as his name implies, 
built his tomb and lies himself not far off. This 
last was a clever turbulent noble, often in trouble 
with both Akbar and Jahingir owing to his freedom 
of speech, but of great ability. Between him and 
his father are the tombs of Bahram Shih, son of 
Shah ‘Alam LH, and his wife, Bi Jaén (1807-10), 

We now return to the days of the ‘‘ Slave Kings,” 
the Khiljis, and the Tughlaqs in the ruins of the 
Lal Mahal, attributed both to Ghiydsu’ddin Balban 
and ‘Aliu’ddin Khilji, and of the mosque of Khan 
Jahin Maqbil or Tilang4ni and Khan Jahan 
Jauna, father and son, successively the waczfrs 


| (ministers) of Firéz Shah Tughlaq. The story 


of the first is of great interest, as he was reputed 
to be a Hindu (Telugu) prisoner of importance, 
brought away in the raid on Warangal under 
Muhammad Tughlaq in 1321, who *‘ verted’ and 
became a disciple of Chirfgh-i-Dehli. Hence the 
presence of his remains in the neighbourhood of 
Nizamu'ddin, The latter of these two remarkable 
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men had for a long while the proud title of Khan 
Jahan bfn Khan Jahdn, but after a long service 
and much building for Islam, incliding the Kalan 
Masjid at Shf&hjahinaibad, he was eventually 
rourdered in 1387, 

Such are the associations of a wonderful spot, 
the details of which are to be found in this excellent 
memoir by Maulvi Zafar Hasan. One or two 
other minor matters in it are also worth notice. 
On p. 1, in talking of Nizimu'ddin himself, the 
author says: “ The original home of his ancestors, 
who were Sayyid by caste, had been Bukhara.” 
He thus shows how deeply the idea of caste has 
bitten into the Indian Muhammadan mind, even 
in the case of “doctors” of Islim. On p. 11 the 
Maulvi catches Prof. J. N. Sarkar tripping, and 
remarks: “At the head of the grave [of Nizam- 
u'ddin] on a wooden stand is placed a manuscript 
copy of the Qurdn, which is oddly described by 
Professor J. N. Sarkar as having been written by 
the Emperor Aurangzeb. The manuscript is dated 
1127 AH. (1715-16 A.D.), some nine years after 
the death of that Emperor, and there is no internal 
or external evidence to indicate that Aurangzeb 
or any other Mughal Emperor was im any way 
connected with it The attendants at the shrine 
relate that the copy of the Quriin has been there 
for a very long time, but they have no knowledge 
of its origin.’’ Lastly,he seems to trip himself 


in remarking on p. 14 that “ the language of this — 


inscription [of ’Alamgir II], which is Old Urdu 
deserves special notice.” But it is dated 1755, 
and so why is it called “Old Urdu"? Perhaps 
“antiquated " Urdu would be more appropriate. 


In vol. XXXV, pp. 141, 142, 169, 178, 203 ff. of | 


this Journal are quoted many specimens in 1654 
and earlier. 
R. C. Tempue. 


BupDHA IN DER ABENDLUNDISCHEN LEGENDE, 
von HEInNion GonTerR. Haessel, Leipzig, 1922, 
pp. AIT, 305 and [1]. 

The author of this work, who is Professor of 
History at Tubingen, disclaims the quality of 
Indologue, but claims that sufficient Buddhist 
texts for his purpose are available in translations, 
Whereas an Indologue 
the treatment of the topic a disproportionate 
amount of reading of Christian legendary matter, 
He has naturally had recourse mainly to the litera- 
ture of .story, Jdtakas, Avaddnas, ete., taking 


account of the comparisons which have been made — 


by previous scholars, such as Kuhn, Speijer, 
4achariae and Garbe. 

The old question of the interchange of fable 
and legend between the East and West has of late 
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would have needed for | 
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years been rather dormant than extinct. In the 
meanwhile the tendencies in the treatment of 
art, architecture and ritual have been in the direc- 
tion of recognizing common or parallel develop- 


) ments and reciprocal influences. What was lack- 


ing was the discovery of channels and lines of com- 
munication. The disinterment of the Central 
Asian Civilization of the centuri2s immediately 
following the Christian epoch, and the interming- 
ling of religions and cultures which it reveals is 
a new fact of considerable import, as is also 
the realization of the widespread influence of 
Byzantine art. In the Parthian and Sassanian 
empires also Christianity, Manichaeism and 
Buddhism were intermingled, and if they failed 
to influence each other, this must have been dus 
to a protective quality inherent in the nature of 


religion. 
Professor Giinter’s conclusions are mainly 
negative. He denies that St. Eustachius and St. 


Christopher have any proved connection with 
Brahmadatta and Paticfira and with the Maha- 
sutasoma Jitaka respectively: and while 
acknowledging that Joasaph in the Story of Bas- 


} laam and Joasaph is the Bodhisattva, he denies 


that the story of the Bodhisattva is here that of 
Buddha. It is not until the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies that he allows even the slightest indications 
of Indian motifs in the west, and anything like 
literary influence he postpones to the end of the 
middle ages and the epoch of the modern age. 
What there is in common between India and Clas- 
sical and early Christian story he would trace 
common Indo-European inheritance, 
parallel development, and the original Aesop. 

In his second part Professor Ginter considers 
more generally the sources of the resemblances 
between the stories of saints in the two religions. 
These he classes under three heads, adaptations 
of primitive stories, features springing from com- 
munity of saintly type due to community of theory 
of saintship, and actual experiences of life evoked 
by the struggle to attain that ideal. Here we 
find much that is interesting and reasonable, and 
it can hardly be denied that the causes thus defined 
are true causes. The monks and saints of Buddhism 
and Christianity were nob born amid surroundings 
having no psyehological background; their ideals 


led to deductions in regard to their procedure 


under supposed conditions and to practical 
encounters in the world of experience. 

It must be admitted, moreover, that in seeking 
for parallels between east and west we are in need 
of the corrective which Professor Ginter supplies, 


Fixing our attention upon one or two striking 
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resemblances, we are too apt to contract our view 
to the particular case. For instance, we compare 
the infant Christ and the infant Krishna, and we 
forget that there are many other infants in religious 
story, whether they be Buddha or Hercules or 
Zeus; and thu: we may mistake a matter of large 
human psychology for a particular historical 
transmission. The alternative method is not 
without its perils: if we select a particular motif 
and try to trace it through a wide area of the re- 
ligious world, we are apt to drop one by one in 
the course of our adaptations all the distinctive 
features of the story, until we are left with a thread 
of connection too slender to have any significance, 
The critics, also, of theories of borrowing may 
display a not really helpful method when they 
merely swamp the propounded identification 
with a deluge of parallels culled from miscellaneous 
sources. The only means of reaching solid results 
is to take a more or less compact body of matter 
and with full regard to the historical and geogra- 
phical conditions to see whether we can construct a 
more or less solid causeway from point to point. 
This was not Professor Ginter’s task and it 
cannot be said that he has greatly furthered it. 
It must also be urged that the conclusion pre 
sented by Professor Ginter is of that kind 
which may be termed the miraculous. First of 
all during long centuries practically no contact 
at all; then in the 12th and 13th centuries some 
inklings ; and finally towards the close of the middle 
ages a definite beginning of literary intercourse. 
A gap we are prepared to admit ; for we can name 
the cause, that is the intervention of the Islamic 
block, so impenetrable to religious influences from 
outside and so crushing to communities of other 
faiths enclosed within its terrain. But in the 
pre-Islamic centuries other conditions prevailed 
and if there was then no lack o! obstacles to com- 
munion between distant lands, these were rather 
such as to render communications slow and stag- 
nant than to constitute a definite block. Above 
all at the time which in the highest degree excites 
our interest, in the period beginning with Asoka’s 
despatch of missionaries to the west, the period 
when it would be most fascinating to know of 
Buddhist ideas in the intellectual life of Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt, the medium was receptive 
and the ways were moderately open. What we need 
now, especially after the elaborate discussions 


by Bergh van Eysinga and Garbe, is new facts, | 


such as those we owe to that great scholar Ernst 
Kuhn. Two lines of new discovery are in sucha 
matter worth more than volumes of indecisive 
discussion. 

F, W. Tuomas. 
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THe Jaina Gazerre published by the Jaina 
Gazette Office, 21, Parish Venkatachala Iyer 
Street, Madras, 1922. 

From the issues of the Jaina Gazette for May 
and June, 1922, it appears that this monthly organ 
of the All-India Jaina Association has been in 
existence for three years. Like one or two other 
Madras publications, however, its regular appear- 
ance has been prevented by a printers’ strike 
and other symptoms of industrial unrest. 

The May number contains a useful article by 
Professor A. Chakravarti on “Idols of Indian 
Research,’ which draws pointed attention to the 
manner in which that old bane of Indian Literature, 
odium theologicum, even in these days. reacts detri- 
mentally upon historical research ‘“ What is still 
more unfortunate,” he writes, “is that this defect 
(religious rivalry) is not obsolete, but quite alive 
even unto the present day. It is within the know- 
ledge of several students that facts epigraphical 


| and literary which are likely to advance the worth 


of a particular sect are very often suppressed or 


| twisted in interpretations by other sects. This 


deplorable lack of academic openness of mind 
vitiates research in South Indian history.” 
One catches an echo of this sectarian rancour 


in the proposal to establish in Madras a Central 


Jain Press and Library, which will counteract the 
machinations of “‘ the jealous opponents of Jainism.” 
The latter are alleged to have destroyed many of 
the great Jain scriptures in past centuries, and 
to have wrongfully attributed the authorship of 
other Jain works to Hindus. The suggestion 
that the Jain faith is merely an off-shoot of other 
religious systems is not accepted by the Jaina 
Gazette. The general attitude of the jouraal forms 
a curious comment upon the claim occasionally 
advanced in political circles that India is now 
‘a natio” and that the “cleavages of religion, 
race and caste,’ which have always threatened 
her solidarity, have ceased to be of primary 
importance. 

The journal publishes an account of the proceed- 
ings of the Jain Political Conference, from which 
we learn that some of the leading members of the 
community were closely identified with the Non- 
co-operation movement and have been imprisoned 
for failing to give security for good behaviour. 
The list of ‘ Books of the Hour,” advertised as 
procurable at the office of the journal, contains 
publications by Messrs. Cc. R. Das, B. G, Tilak, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, C. F. Andrews, Bernard Houghton, 
and Mahatma Gandhi. Apart from this, the paper 
contains some useful notes on Jain philosophy 
and religious beliefs. Some of the advertisements 
strike one a3 hardly suitable for a publication 
dealing largely with the history, literature, and 


acience of the Jain religion. 
5S. M. EnwaAnpEs, 


~w 
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SOME DISCURSIVE COMMENTS ON BARBOSA. 
(As edited by the late M. LonawortH Dames.)* 
By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from page 139.) 

I throw out these suggestions in the hope that someone will investigate further. That 
well-informed, and as far as quaint spellingis concerned, truly delightful volume, the Madras 
Manual of Administration, vol. ITI, s.v. Cannanore, remarks: ‘‘ The descendant of the old 
Cannanore Moplah Sultans, Ally Rajah, resides in the East of the Bay.” 

The following extract from Mr. H, E, A, Cotton’s Castes and Customs in Malabar in the 
Proceedings of the East India Association (published in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, Jan. 
1922, p. 245) seems to confirm the suggestion that the term Ali Raja represents Haya Raja 
or Junior Raja :—* The chief secular potentate of the community is the Ali Raja of Canna- 
nore in North Malabar. According to tradition, the first of the line was a Nayar at the Court 
of the Kollattiri Raja, who embraced Islam about the end of the eleventh century a.p. His 
successors became the hereditary ministers of the Kollattiri and attained a position of con- 
siderable power. At one time they were lords of the Laccadive Islands which contain a 
Moplah population, and possessed their own fleet. But they are now merely landowners. 
The succession goes in the female line, and the Waliya Bibi, or Senior Lady, was formerly 
an important personage. In 1824 she was ‘regularly supplied with a guard of honour from 
the military station at Cannanore,’ says Major H. Bevan in his Thirty Years in I ndia, and 
was ‘ very strict in exacting this homageto her rank.’”’ In regard to the Kollattiri Rajas, 
Mr. Cotton writes: “This family, which is one of the most ancient and honourable in 
Malabar, is now represented by the Raja of Chirakkal. It is closely allied with the ruling 
house of Travancore, with which it observes ‘ community of pollution,’ and ladies have been 
adopted from it to prevent that dynasty from extinction.” 

While describing the neighbourhood of Cannanore, Barbosa makes a remarkable slip in 
this version of his work, in talking of the cocoanut as “a great fruit which they call cocos,’’ 
while the versions in Ramusio and of the Spaniards are more correct in saying “ which they 
call tenga [Malayalam form] and we call cochi [cocoas].’’ Barbosa is not often caught trip- 
ping like this (p. 90). On p. 92 he correctly describes the areca nut (Malayalam, adakka) 
under that name, The term poonac (coco-nut oilcake) used in note 1, p. 90, wants investi. 
gation. The Sanskrit term is purkndga, and any South Indian similar term would be a 
borrowing. Has this been the case ? 

_ At p. 36 is a note by Mr. Thorne to which I wish to draw attention. Barbosais describ- 
ing the Srikévil or Great Temple of Calicut, and remarks “ without the church fread 
“temple ’’] is a stone of the height of a man.” On this Mr, Thorne notes: “ This is the 
mandapam, a stone platform with a tiled canopy, in front of the Srikévil, but within the four 
walls of the temple enclosure. Only Brahmans may use the mandapam, on which prayers 
are said by the worshippers.” In editing Peter Mundy, vol. III, pt. i, pp. 75-6, who had re- 
marked: ‘We lay . . . ina Pagode. It seems they serve here [Bhatkal] to harbour 
passengers in their Cources round aboutt (like to the Saraes aboutt Guzaratt) as well as For 
Devotion,” my annotation to the passage was : ‘‘ Mundy meansthatthey restedin the open 
porch (mantapam) of atemple (kéil) near Bhatkal, oftenused by travellers for that purpose,”’ 
I made this note because I hadso rested myself, notably, I recollect, at the Seven Pagodas, 
Mavalivaram (Mahabalipuram). I see that the Madras Manual, above quoted, has : “ Man- 
tapam (mandapa San.; mandef, Hind.). . . any square or rectangular hall with a flat 
roof supported by pillars, open at the sides ; particularly the porch (toranam) of a temple 
(coil [k6il]).”" Mr. Thorne’s note seems to indicate another sense of the term mandapam- 

mantapam in Malayalam. | | 
4 he Book of Duarte Barbosa, Translated fromthe Portuguese teat, first published in 1812, 
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The above note leads one to the derivation af “ pagoda,” a very old puzzle, T anid as 
much in Peter Mundy, vol. I, p. 100 n.. Monsenhor Daleado has discussed all the old 
suggestions : Chinsss paot’ah and poh-kub-fah, Portuguese pagdo ; Singbalese ddgabathrough 
higadi and pagode ; Persian, biil-hadah;and Sanskrit bhegavat, He rejects all of them execpt 
bhagaest, and 1 suppose Midgawate, On this I would remark in favour of the old suggestion 
ddjaba, that the Indo-Chincse pagoda,as a matter of fact, isa trac ddgaba, or reliquary, and 
thatthe forms payed, payode, and pagoda may, like many terms common to objecta in Europe, 
India, and the Far East, have a multiple origin, Eastern and Western, owing to similarity 
in sound of terms of totally different origin for the same or like objects inthe East and West. 
Instances that ocour'to me are Hindustani rastd and English receipt, European taffea and 
Persian f€fia ; European dimify and Oriental dimydti: und ao on, As regards the deriva- 
tion from Bhagaval, the Adorable, or ita derivative form bidgavala, the adorer or adored, it 
is primd facie not clear why an interpreter should choose such a term to deacribe a structure 
having common descriptive names of its own everywhere, Assuming, however, such to ha 
the case, then on the fact of the Dravidian, like the German, difficulty in clearly distin guishing 
between surds und sonants, we might proceed to look for a sequence such as this: bhagarat, 
bhagwat, bagpwat, bagaul, bagit, pagdl, pagéd, pagida. T enspect, however, that the old travel 
lers really said to themeelyeg paged, pagdda, in which case the seq tence would start with 
bhigavata, Bat no anch sequences have been actually traced a4 yet, 

At pp. 120-121 Barbosa has a remarkable passage telating to the boat, well known oa 
the SELLE. He BLyS | A land belonging to the King of Coulam (Kollam, Quilon], and to 
other lords who are subject to him, which is called Quilicaro [Kilakkarai, inthe Madura distriot 
opposite Ceylon) wherein are many and great towns of the Heathen, and many others with 
havens on the sea where dwell many Moors, natives of the land, Its navigation js carried 
on in cortain small oraft, which they call champanes, in which Moors come to toads thora and 
carry thither the goods of Cambaya. Here certain horses are of great valne, and they take 
cargoes of rice ond cloth and carry them to Malabar." What did Barhosa mean by chiits. 
panes, the campan of modern times * IT have very often been in a sampan: it cert ainly 
could not go round to Malabar or Cambay with cargo. Barbosa may have meant generally 
that these ' Moors,” i.¢., Labbiis or Lubbays of Madura or Ceylon, » naturalised and half- 
indigenous population like Naviyata ane Moplahs, traded about India. But the point is that 
in the carly sixteouth century the eampan was used by Muslim sea-coast people between 
Southern India and Ceylon under that name, Dames says, following Dulgado und Yule 
seemingly, that it ‘is Malay and apparcotly nlttmately Chinese,"” [have alwaysseanthem with 
eyes painted on either sid: of what may be called the bows, which predicate a purely Chinese 
origin. The word would mean in dialectic Chinese “ three planks,"’ just as the Tamil cata- 
maran (Kafumaram) is of three planks corded and sown together, and I cannot sec any Malay 
arigin for the sampan in design or form. M. Nool Peri, in Bulletin de [ Eeale Froncatie 
de Pextréme Orient, t, XTX, No. 5, discusses the term at length, but he says that it is doubtful 
Whether it is in common use beyond Japanese and Far Eastern ports, It is common enough, 
however, in Burmose, Nicobarese, Malayan, and Singhalese harbours, and, as we have seon 
above, in South East Indian harbours too, His dosire, backed by Professor BI biol 46 66 obi 


that it is (American) Columbian, and introduced thence to the East by the Portugusso, but. 


his quotations are not early enough. I om afraid that the Chinese derivation Is nob 


Upset yet. : 

When Barbosa is off Java, amongst the islands to the south of it, he notes (p. 105) “ that 
the women wear suruces, and on this Dames remarks that ‘this name for a garment has not 
been traced elsewhere, and is not given in the Spanish version or in Ram vaio. Br ie tary 
probably be a form of the Malay sarong." As 4 matter of fact the word has only late Fy come 

















‘to light (sve ante, vol, L, Supp, p. 11). Tt hax been taken for sant, bub wrongly. There: are 
steady quotations for it from 1604 to 1661 in various forms, but usually sarassce, Tt meant 
the highly-figured cotton skirt or pettiooat of the Malay women, and the material for it. Tt 
was often ised inconjunction with tappi (tappi-srasses), meanitic 4 skirt (MaloyJav. fapeh). 
Serdeah appears to be the Malay-Jav. form of the imported Persian term sanisar, brocade, 
but the material was cotton, Europenns used it for ony kind of cotton cloth. To make 
confusion worse confounded, lappi-sarasses got mixed up with fappiceels and tapseiles, plain 
and stripsd sillk and cotton cloths, arising out of the Persian fafsila, a rich silken stuff ; and 
even with other cloths and materials with which [need not trouble my present readers, 

As regards * palolis (that is to say Cambaya cloths),"’ p. 198, found at Banda, there are 
quotations in the early seventeenth century which seem to identify them with ‘upon mauu- 
facturcd ot Surat for Batavia and Bantam, and with o garment of cotton called lapchindi«, 
i.é,, a chindie-skirt, for which also there ore a good many quotations, 

Barbosa has an appondix on procious stones, opening up so many questions ns to words 
and terms that I will not attempt to examine it here. 


Ethnology, 
Barbosa is of course acute in his observations as to cnstoms and is not often in serious 
error, hut in deadribing the marks on the foreheads of some Hindus as being made to denote 
‘ caste,’ he falls into a mistake whioh Dames correcta, It cannot be too clearly understood 
that they mark ‘sect’ not ‘ caste,’ and it is interesting to note that the error, commonly made 
by Europeans to this day, dates as far hack as Barbosa. 


T would like here to express a high appreciation of the annotation of Messrs. Dames and 
Thorne on the account of the Zamorins and also of the Niyara to which olan they belong, 
and of their history, thanners, customs and rites, especially: aa regards the matriarchate and 
consnquent heredity in tho female line. They go a long way towurds finally accurate 
knowledg# on perhaps on» of the moat interesting old-fashioned dynasties of modern times, 
Tt is aa woll to note here that Barbosa’s account of thom is still, after 400 years, the best 
foreign first hand description yet given. 

The well known South Indian matriarchal rule of succession passing to the sister's son 
is, in the case of the successor of a Zamorin, an instance of a social custom defeating any 
practioally useful end, The suvcession goca to the eldest male heir alive in the dircot female 
line, whocver his mother may have been, The result is that each Zamorin succeeds at a time 
when he is “ too old to administer his estate of property well ; he holds the title a year OF 8) 
und is then sneceeded by another old man.” Another instance of a social custom defeating 
any practical end is to be found amongst the Karons of Burma. Among Sgaw and Pwo 
Karona, in tines of general danger, the girls of allied villages are given in exchange as brides, 


to become hostages for the good faith of the villagers towards cach other, This explaing. 


a curious set of onstoms, Sawntungs may only marry aniong cousins residing in specified 
villages, anc then not without the consent of the elders. The ares of choice ix so emall that 
many aged bachelors and spinsters exist, and it results in great bregularity of age in the 
married couples, both ways—in men m togerd to: wivieand in wives in regard to men, 
This is carrind to annxtreme extent by the Banyoks of Banyin in Loi Seng, where the field of 
choice is among six familivs at tho choice of the chiof official of the district (loungai).. 
Five and twonty years ago it had nearly wiped out the tribe, 
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The ways of the Zamorins are always interesting, and the installation oath on the lamp 

and gold ring to protect by the sword is more than noteworthy, One would like to know 

further what the instruments were which were used at the ceremony and were “like unto a 

shvath of brass.” Were they gongs 7 It may be mentioned here too that on pp. 29-32 several 
other onths and ordeals warth examining are detailed, 

One installation custom, which must cause unstable administration, is that of changing 
all or most of the public offices at cach of the frequent accessions of succession, as the Za- 
morins, like the Presidents of the United States in this respect, followed cach other at short 
intervals. Incidentally, this custom accounts for the present day numerical strength of the 
Menon Caste of the Niyars, which is made up of the descendants of thoss who at one time 
oranother have bsen clerks toa Zamorin, Their documents were written, or rather inserib. 
ed, on strips of palm-leaf (éla), and this habit waa 40 much in vogue even 50 years ago that 
the present writer's washing and similar bills were made out on éfaa, when he was in the 
neighbourhood of Calicut about 1873. 

Barbosa is so well informed about the modern Malabar Const (I say “ modern " because 
long after his time the term “ Malabar " was often applied to the East as well as to the Weat 
Coast of 5. India), that one is tempted to comment indefinitely on his observations, Perhaps 
the most interesting of these is the following (p. 37) :—* These Bramenes hold the number 
three in great reverence ; they hold thut there is a God in three persons, who is nob more than 
one ; their prayers are all ceremonials ; they honour the Trinity and would os it were desire 
to depict it. The name which they give it is Bormabesma Maceru,® who are three persons 
nod only one God, whom they confess to have been since the beginning of the world. ‘They 
have no knowledge nor information concerning the life of our Lord Jesus Christ. They 
believe and repeat many truths, yet do not tell them truly.” 

How much more Barbosa know of educated Hinduism than many who followed him 
even 300 years later! To my mind, however, the notable thing about this passage is that 
Darbosa does not in it allude to the image of the Trimarti or Hindu Triad, but to the fact 
that they “ honour the Trinity " and “ hold that there is a God in three persons, who is not 
more than one."’ He is clearly talking here of the Southern form of the Hindu religious philo- 
sophy as related to him by obviously educated people. And when he goes on to say that the 
Trinity is called Bermabesma Macern (the last an easy ¢lrorin transeription for Maceeu), 
thut is, Brahmé, Vishnu and Siva (Mahedvara), 
ons God,” he proves that he had been sitting at the feet of professors of Southern Vaishnavism, 
presumably of monistic Bhigavatay, For this is precisely what they strongly held—ithat 
there is only one God and three representative forma of Him, the one God heing Bhagavat 
or Bhagaviin, the Adorable. This ig not precisely the Christian Trinity (three persons in 
one God), but very near it, and the remarkable thing is that this first European observer of 
Hinduism should have got so much nearer the actual facts about tho belief of the modern 
educated classes of Hindus than most of tho Enropean writers who have oome after him. 

It is remarkable, too, that le should have observed (p, 37) that certain ascetic ordera 
of Hindus bury and do not burn their dead. No doubt he alludes to the LingAyats, who 
by his time had become numerous and well established in the Malabar regions, and bury 


their dead, On this same page (p. 37) Barbosa mentions a custom that amounts to a mild 
form of couwade, 


From religion Barbosa passes on to the sdcial customs obtho Niyars.and the notes thereon 
ite invaluable. Inthe co 


urse OF these Tam very pleased to seem remark by Dames that the 
Dharma Séstee) “ never did and does not now correspond to the 
| a Brohma-Vishyu-MobGevara. 


and that they are “ three persons and only - 
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Sony, 1923 } SOME DISCURSIVE COMMENTS ON BARBOS 
facta in any part of India," with the absurd result that such classes in the South as the Nayars 
have been ranked by the orthodox as Sddras and have so been held to be inferior, I have 
often wondered how much harm has been done in the ages right up to the present day by 
aasuming the Code to consist of anything but mere monastic “ councils of perfection.” On 
pp. 55, 66, Barbosa has a few remarks in connection with the Niyara on South Indian 
* Devil-worahip and on the Hindu Doctrine of Rebirth, which are nob quite correct, though 
left unannotated. | 

The Niéyars ore essentially a military body by tradition and extraordinarily arrogant 
where inferior castes are concerned ; and both Barbosa's and Mr. Fawoett’s (p. 49) remarks 
on their former and present treatment of ** Low-castes ” contain a lesson to those who would 
accuse the European in India of arrogance towards the native Indians of any degree. There 
hag never heen anything in the actions of Europeans in this respect approaching that of one 
native Indian towards another. | 

In another sense it may be remarked that well known to the Niyars were both the boy- 
cott and the strike—very old social weapons in India, noticed incidentally by many travellers— 
and Burbosa’s accounts of the methods adopted by Nilyar soldiers to recover arrears of pay 
would spell terror if applied by Enropean armics for a like purpose, though it is possible that 
similar practices were in vogue when mercenary forces were the fashion, 

Barbosa has on p. 67 a remark which is more than merely interesting, as the earliest 
Enropean instance of an observation, common more than three centuries later on, with 
quite as much errorinit, He is talking of the “‘ Cuiavem " or potters (Kuswan or Kayavan). 
He says ** They do not differ from the Nayres (Nayars), yet by reason of a fault which they 
committed, they remain separate from them.” ~ This kind of folk-genealogy to bolster up a 
claim to “ better days "' im the past is very common in India and in the middle of the last 
century there was brought about the accidental collection of many such instances as that 
quoted unwittingly by Barbosa. Someone im high office directed Settlement (of Land 
Revenue) officials to find out the origin of caste names in the course of their enquiries into 
tenant right. The result was the record in innumerable Reports, in the Panjab at any rate, 
of childish accounts of caste origin, based on absurdly false etymology, and put forward 
in every case in order to raise the social status of the narrators, Anyone interested can col: 
lect them for himself from the official Setllement Reports of the period. It is very interesting 
to find that this particular method of gulling the inexpert European enquirer is as old as 
Barbosa himself. That the Kayavan did differ from the Niyar comes out naively in 
a remark in Ramusio’s version of Barbosa : “Those who ate sprung from them may ‘not 
adopt any other caste or occupation ” (p, 57). 

On the whole Barbosa’s observations on such oastes as Kiyavan Vannathin and 
Chiliyan, when compared with the modern Gazetteers, seem to infer thut they and the Nayara 
have an origin similar to that of the Rajpdt clans further North, 

Indeed, I am tempted hore to note as a possible contribution to the ethnology of the Const, 
that what we know of the Niyars, the soldiers and “ middle class” of the West Coast—the 
Kuswans or Kdyavans, the potters, the Culavem of Barbosa—the Vannathans (p. 58), special 
washermen forthe Niyars who thus avoid caste pollution—and the Chéliyans (p. 59) weavers, 
whose presence does not pollute the Niyare—all connected with them in the business of life— 
shows that they form together what further North would be called a Rajpit Clan and their 
followers. In fact, I am inclined to look upon the Niyars as indigenous Rajpiits (there are 
others in India) and the rest as their followers in true Rajpat fashion, although the very 
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strong Brahmanical influence of the South has sueceeded in including the Nayars them- 
selves among the Sfidras, putting on that term a complexion very different from its original 
sense. 

After describing the Nayars, Barbosa goes through the whole gradation of castes with 
wonderful accuracy, drawing many valuable notes from his annotators, maanltigs a fine 
comparative table of caste nomenclature on p, 71. 

Going further along in his accounts, we find Barbosa twice alluding to a variant of the 
old European custom which is the subject of Sir James Fraser’s Golden Bough: once at 
* Quilicare ’’ (Kilakkarai in the Madura District) and once at Pasay in Sumatra (pp. 121, 
185). Hamilton (1727) transferred it to the Zamorins. It is worth while noting these two 
variants of a widely spread legend of the SORERBORY murder of the priest-king by his often 
unwilling successor. 

Before parting with the engrossing subject of the Zamorins and their people, I would 
note that Barbosa’s annotators have an appendix dealing with native accounts of them, con- 

taining information not to be found elsewhere. In the course of it there is mention (p. 254) 
of a world-wide folk-custom, giving it a rational explanation: “ As they go they turn and 
throw rice and other things over their shoulder. This ceremony is intended to avert the 
evil eye, and with this the investiture of the Sthanis [the Five Rajas] is complete.” 

After dealing at great length with the South-Western Hindus, Barbosa turns his atten. 


tion to the Moors, as he calls them in the fashion of his day, 7.¢c., the Muhammadans of the 


Malabar Coast, both those that had become naturalised and those still strangers in the land, 
This leads him to speak with his accustomed acuteness of those jovial ruffians, the Moplahs 
(Mapillas), and in regard to them he is often informing and makes but few mistakes. 

Asregards Barbosa’s observations on Further India, that on pp. 150-152 (one fancies 
by hearsay), of a custom in Arakan of selecting brides by the smell of their perspiration in 
clothing, which reads as if it were apocryphal, may have an explanation in the custom of 
smelling for kissing prevalent in Burma and elsewhere in the Far East. 7 

In annotating Barbosa’s remarks on Pegu, Dames writes accurately regarding the White 
Elephant. Except in pictorial representations it was anything but white, and that captured 
during the Third Burmese War, at Mandalay, from the Burmese Court in 1885, of which the 
present writer had charge for a while officially, was, properly speaking, not even piebald, It 
had, however, on it certain marks in the arrangement of the hair, etc., which constituted it 
a holy object and a “ white elephant " according to a set of carefully recorded and observed 
rules : just as has the child chosen to become the Dalai Lama in Tibet. Barbosa’s statements 
also as to there being “many very proper nags, great walkers ’ in Pegu is accurate, if for 
“ walkers ’’ we translate “amblers.”’ The Pegu pony (really from the Shan uplands) is still 
a remarkable ambler. I had one (13} hands) for some time in Mandalay, a good weight- 
carrier, on which I have successfully kept pace for a long distance with a horse at a smart 
canter, These ponies can keep up a quick amble almost indefinitely and are comfortable 
to ride at that pace. 


Barbosa has a remark on Ambam or Amboyna in the Malay Archipelago, which is of 


unusual interest (p. 199), when he says that every man collects as many ‘‘ Cambaya 
cloths ” as he can to provide a ransom in case he is captured and enslaved. In parts of the 
Nicobars it is also the custom to collect white and red cotton cloths by the piece, but for a 
very different purpose, viz., for wrapping round the owner’s corpse as part of the funeral 
ceremonies, One wonders if Barbosa understood rightly. 
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Jer, 1924] +A CHINESE EXPEDUTION ACROSS "HE PaMtIRS, ETC 


ierbone several times mentions the large size of the bells, drums and gongs of the Malay 
Archipelago (ey., pp. 108, 202, 203). "This ia common to the whole of the Far ats where 
they are put to many usey, including currency. 

In describing Siam, Barbosu gives « circumstantial account of the ceromonial eating of 
dead relatives and friends as parb of funeral ceremonies. This he attributes to a people “in: 
the interior towards China where there is a Henthen Kingdom subject to Anseam (Siami].”" 
Dames identifies them with the Gueo#, which argues that they were probably (Gwé] Shins 
and not Waa, ax Sir George Scott has suggested, ‘These ceremonial cannibals may be there. 
fore taken to have heen Shins of sonie kind, in respect of whom syoh cannibaliam hay often 
been reported, ag it has also been attributed to Wild Wis who belong to the Mon Race and the 
Kachins who belong to the Tibeto-Burman Race. I have myself known of a case where the 
body of a Shin rebel said to have been a great sorcerer was dug up by a local chief and boiled 
‘down into a decoction, some of which it was proposed to send to the British Chief Commis- 
stoner (hie late Sir Charles Crosthwaite), It was probally the same case ag that reported 
in the Upper Burma Gazetteer, pt. [, vol. U1, p. 37, as occurring in 1888. It will bo sven horo 
that the cannibalism was purely ceremonial and duc to o desire to secure extraordinarily 
supernatural powers by asort of sympathetic magic. The funeral ceremony told to Barbosa 
may have been a garbled report of similar occurrences, Coremonial cannibalism of the 
same kind is said to have existed among the Nicobarese. 

I must wind up this very long discursive survey of one of the most informing books 
among the many of the same kind produced of late years by a note showing the care with 
which it has been edited. In describing the kingdom of Cochin, Barbosu alludes to the Court 
politics there of hia day, of which the Portuguese accounts that have come down to us are 
scardely intelligible, were it not for Mr. Rama Varmaraja’s Contributions to the History of 
Cochin, Trichur, 1914. The quotations from this local publication in a long footnote (pp. D4) 
eet this matter straight, and provide a strong instance of the importance of placing the editing 
of such works 24 Barbosa’s in the hands of competent annotators possessing the requisite 
knowledge, 

A pathetic interest attaches to these comments on @ great book. Just as they were 
ready for the press, thore camo to me news of the death of the writer, putting an end to a 
friendship of forty years standing, 


A CHINESE EXPEDITION ACROSS THE PAMIRS AND 
HINDUKUSH, av. 747,* 
By 8m AUREL STEIN, K.C.LE. 
(Continued from page 145,) 


Well could I understand the reluetance shown to further advance by Kan Hsien-chih's 


cautions ‘' braves,’ as from the top of the pass I looked down on 17 May 1006, through 
temporary rifts in the brooding vapour into the seeming abyss of the valley. ‘The effect 
was still furthor heightened by the wall of ice-olad mountains rising to over 20,000 feet, which 
showed across the head of the Yasin valley south-eastwards, and by the contrast which the 


depths before me presented to the broad snowy expanse of the glacier jirn sloping gently away 


on the north. Taking into account the close agreement between the Chinese record and 
the topography of the Darkot, we need not hesitate to recognize in T"an-chii an endeavour 


to give a phonetic rendering of some earlier form of the name Darkot, os accurate aa the 
imperfections of the Chinese transcriptional devices would permit. 


* Reprinted from tho Geographical Journal for Fobruary 1022, 
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The stratagem by which Kao MHsien-chih met and overcame the reluctance of his 
troops, which threatened failure when success seemed assured, looks characteristically 
Chinese. The forethought shown in preparing this ruse is a proof alike of Kao Hsien-chih’s 
judgment of men and of the extreme care with which every step of his great enterprise must 
have been planned. But such a ruse, to prove effective, must have remained unsuspected, 
I believe that, in planning it, full advantage was taken of the peculiar configuration of the 
Darkot, which provides, as seen, a double route of access to the pass. I£ the party of men 
sent ahead to play the réle of the “ barbarians of Little P‘o-li”’ offering their submission 
was despatched by the Baroghil and Rukang ronte, while the troops marched by the 
Showitakh-Showar-shur route, all chance of discovery while on the move would be safely 
guarded against. As I had often occasion to note in the course of my explorations, Chinese 
military activity, from antiquity down to modern times, has always taken advantage of the 
keen sense of topography widely spread in the race. So Kao Hsien-chih was likely to take 
full account of the alternative routes. Nor could it have been particularly difficult for him 
to find suitable actors, in view of the generous admixture of local auxiliaries which the 
Chinese forces in Central Asia have at all times comprised.2? 





The remaining stages of Kao MHsien-chih’s advance can he traced with equal ease. 
The three marches which brought him from the southern foot of the pass to “‘ the town of 
A-nu-yiieh ” obviously correspond to the distance, close on 30 miles, reckoned between the 
first camping ground below the Darkot to the large village of Yasin. The latter, by its 
position and the abundance of cultivable ground near by, must always have been the political 
centre of the Yasin valley. Hence it is reasonable to assume that we have in A-nu-yiieh 
a fairly accurate reproduction of the name Arniya or Arniah, by which the Dards of the 
Gilgit valley know Yasin. 

The best confirmation of this identification is furnished by the statement of the 
Chinese record that the bridge across the River So-yi was situated 60 li from A-nu-yiieh. 
Since the notice of Little P‘o-lii contained in the T‘ang Annals names the River So-yi as 
the one on which Yeh-to, the capital of the kingdom, stood, it is clear that the Gilgit river 
must be meant. Now, a reference to the map shows that, in a descent of the valley from 
Yasin, the Gilgit river is reached at a distance of about 12 miles, which exactly agrees with 
the 60 li of the Chinese account. It is evident also that, since the only practicable route 
towards Gilgit proper and the Indus valley leads along the right, or southern, bank of the 
Gilgit river, the Tibetan reinforcements hurrying up from that direction could not reach 
Yasin without first crossing the river. This explains the importance attaching to the 
bridge and the prompt steps taken by the Chinese leader to have it broken. As the Gilgit 
river is quite unfordable in the summer, the destruction of the bridge sufficed to assure safe 
possession of Yasin.?8 
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27 The T’ang Annals specifically mention in the account of Shih-ni, or Shighnan, on the Oxus that 
its chief in A.D. 747 followed the Imperial troops in their attack on Little P‘o-li, and was killed in the 
fighting: cf. Chavannes, Tures occidentauz, p. 163. 

28 The biography of Kao Heien-chih calls this bridge “‘ pont de rotin in M. Chavannes’ translation, 
Turcs occidentauz, p. 153. But there can be no doubt that what is meant isa “ rope bridge,”’ or jhula, 
made of twigs twisted into ropes, a mode of construction still regularly used in all the valleys between 
Kashmir and the Hindukush. Rope bridges of this kind across the Gilgit river near the debouchure of 
the Yasin valley were the only permanent means of access to the latter from the south, until the wire 
suspension bridge near the present fort of Gupis was built in recent years. 
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It still remains for us to consider briefly what the biography in the T’ang Annals tells 
us of Kao Hsien-chih’s return from Little P‘o-li. After having secured the king and his 
consort and pacified the whole territory, he is said to have retired by the route of “ the shrine 
of the red Buddha” in the eighth (Chinese) month of a.p. 747. In the ninth month 
(October) he rejoined the troops he had left behind at Lien-yiian, #.e., Sarhad, and by the 
end of the same month regained “‘ the valley of Po-mi,” or the Pamirs. 

Reference to the map shows that there are only two direct routes, apart from that 
over the Darkot and Baroghil, by which the upper Ab-i-Panja valley can be gained from 
Gilgit-Yasin. One leads up the extremely difficult gorge of the Karambar or Ashkuman 
river to its headwaters east of the Yarkhun river sources, and thence by the Khora-bhort 
Pass over the main Hindukush range and down the Lupsuk valley to the Ab-i-Panja. This 
it strikes at a point close to Karvan-balasi, halfa mareh below the debouchure of the Little 
Pamir, and two and a half marches above Sarhad.2® The other, a longer but distinctly 
easier route, leads up from Gilgit through the Hunza valley to Guhyal, whence the Ab-i- 
Panja headwaters can be gained either via the Kilik and Wakhjir passes or by the 
Chapursan valley, At the head of the latter the Irshad pass gives access to the Lupsuk 
valley already mentioned, and down this Karwan-balasi is gained on the Ab-i-Panja.?° All 
three passes are high, close on or over 16,000 feet, but clear of ice and comparatively easy 
to cross in the summer or early autumn. 

Taking into account the distinct statement that Kao Hsien-chih left after the whole 


‘kingdom ”’ had been pacified, it is difficult to believe he should not have visited Gilgit, . 


the most important portion of Little P‘o-lii. In this case the return through Hunza would 
have offered manifest advantages, including the passage through a tract comparatively 
fertile in places and not yet touched by invasion. This assumption receives support also 
from the long time, one month, indicated between the start on the return march and the 
arrival at Lien-yiin. Whereas the distance from Gilgit to Sarhad vié Hunza and the Irshad 


pass is now counted at twenty-two marches, that from Gilgit to the same place by the 


Karambar river and across the Khora-bhort is reckoned at only thirteen. But the latter 
route is very difficult at all times and quite impracticable for load-carrying men in the 
summer and early autumn, when the Karambar river completely fills its narrow rock-bound 


gorge. 

The important point is that both routes would have brought Kao Hsien-chih to the 
same place on the uppermost Ab-i-Panja, near Karwan-balasi, which must be passed by all 
wishing to gain Sarhad from the east, whether starting from Hunza, Sarikol, or the Little 
Pamir. This leads me to believe that the “shrine of the red Buddha,” already mentioned 
above as on the route which Kao Hsien-chih’s eastern column followed on its advance to 
Sarhad, must be looked for in this vicinity. Now it is just here that we find the small ruin 


39 Regarding Karwan-balasi and the route along the Oxus connecting Sarhad with the Little Pamir, 
of. Desert Cathay, i. pp. 72 8qq- 

80 The Hunza valley route waa followed by me in 1900. For a description of it and of the Kilik 
and Wakhjir passes, by which it connects with the Ab-i-Panja valley close to the true glacier source of 
the Oxus, see my Ruins of Khotan, pp. 29 sqq. 

The branch of this route leading up the Chapursan valley and acrosa the Irshad pass, was for the 
most part seen by me in 1913. The Chapursan valley is open and easy almost throughout and shows 
evidence of having contained a good deal of cultivation in older times; see my note in Geographical 
Journal, 48, p. 109.. On this account, and in view of the fact that this route is some 18 miles shorter 
than that over the Wakhjir and crosses only one watershed, it offers a distinctly more convenient line 
of accegs to the Oxus headwaters from Gilgit than the former branch. 
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known as Karwan-balasi, which has all the structural features of a Buddhist shrine, though 
now reverenced as a Muhammadan tomb.81 We have here probably another instance 
of that continuity of local cult, which has so often converted places of ancient Buddhist 
worship in Central Asia and elsewhere into shrines of supposed Muhammadan saints.32 
According to the Annals the victorious general repaired to the Imperial capital, 
taking with him in triumph the captured king Su-shih-li-chih and his consort. The Emperor 
pardoned the captive chief and enrolled him in the Imperial guards, i.e., kept him in honour- 


able exile, safely away from his territory. This was turned into a Chinese military district — 


under the designation of Kuei-jén, and a garrison of a thousand men established there. The 


deep impression which Kao Hsien-chih’s remarkable expedition must have produced in all 


neighbouring regions is duly reflected in the closing remarks of the 7‘ang-shu : “Then the 
Fu-lin (Syria), the Ta-shih (7.e., the Tazi or Arabs), and seventy-two kingdoms of divers 
barbarian peoples were all seized with fear and made their submission.” 


Tt was the greatness of the natural obstacles overcome on Kao Hsien-chih’s victorious 
march across the inhospitable Pamirs and the icy Hindukush, which made the fame of this 
last Central Asian success of the T‘ang arms spread so far. If judged by the physical 
difficulties encountered and vanquished, the achievement of the able Korean general deserves 
fully to rank by the side of the great alpine feats of commanders famous in European history. 
He, for the first, and perhaps the last, time led an organized army right across the Pamirs 
and successfully pierced the great mountain rampart that defends Yasin-Gilgit, and with 
it the Indus valley, against invasion from the north. Respect for the energy and skill of the 
leader must increase with the recognition of traditional weakness which the Annals’ 
ungarnished account reveals in his troops. 

Diplomatic documents reproduced from the Imperial archives give us an interesting 
glimpse of the difficult conditions under which the Chinese garrison, placed in Little P‘o-lii, 
was maintained for some years after Kao Hsien-chih’s great exploit. As I have had occasion 
to discuss this curious record fully elsewhere, it will suffice to note that the small Chinese 
force was dependent wholly upon supplies obtained from Kashmir,?% exactly as the present 
garrison of Indian Imperial Service troops has been ever since it was placed in Gilgit some 
thirty years ago. » . 

In view of such natural difficulties as even the present Kashmir-Gilgit road, an 
achievement of modern engineering, has not succeeded in removing, it is not surprising to 
find that before long resumed Tibetan aggression threatened the Chinese hold, not merely 
upon Gilgit-Yasin, but upon Chitral and distant Tokharistan too. A victorious expedition 
undertaken by Kao Hsien-chih in a.p. 750 to Chitral succeeded in averting this danger.34 
But the fresh triumph of the Chinese arms in these distant regions was destined to be short. 
Early in the following year Kao Hsien-chih’s high-handed intervention in the affairs of 

$1 Regarding the ruin of Karwan-balasi, cf. Desert Cathay, i pp. 76 6q9., ; Serindia, i. pp. 70 8q. 

82 For references, see Ancient Khotan, i. p. 611, #.v. “local worship ”’ ; also my ‘‘ Note on Buddhist 
Local Worship in Muhammadan Central Asia,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1910, pp. 839 sqq. 

88 Cf. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 11 #qq.; for the official documents embodied in the ‘Tséfu yuan kuei’ 
(published a.p. 1013), see Chavannes, Turcea occidentaux, pp. 214 qq. 

In the former place I have pointed out the exact paralle] which the difficulties experienced since 

1890 about the maintenance of an Indian Imperial garrison in Gilgit present to the conditions indicated 

by the Chinese record of a.p. 749, The troubles attending the transport of supplies from Kashmir 


necessitated the construction of the present Gilgit Road, a difficult piece of engineering 
34 Cf. Chavannes, Turcs occidentauz, pp. 158, 2]4 sgq., 296, 
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Tashkend, far away to the north, brought about a great rising of the populations beyond 
the Yaxartes, who received aid from the Arabs. In a great battle fought in July 751, in 
the plains near Talas, Kao Hsien-chih was completely defeated by the Arabs and their local 
allies, and in the ensuing débdcle barely escaped with a small remnant of his troops.3® 

This disaster marked the end of all Chinese enterprise beyond the Imaos. In 
Eastern Turkestan Chinese domination succeeded in maintaining itself for some time amidst 
constant struggles, until by 4.D. 791 the last of its administrators and garrisons, completely 
cut off long before from contact with the Empire, finally succumbed to Tibetan invasion. 
Close on a thousand years were to pass after Kao Hsien-chih’s downfall before Chinese control 
was established once again over the Tarim basin and north of the T‘ien-shan under the great 

emperor Ch‘ien-lung. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SANKHYA KARIKAS. 
By SHRIDHAR SHASTRI PATHAK, 

In his edition of Iévarkrishna’s Sankhya Kdrikds with Gaudapida’s Commentary there- 
on, Wilson, while commenting on the seventy-second kdrikd, makes the following observa- 
tion:—‘* We have here in the text reference to seventy stanzas as comprising the doctrinal 
part of Saakhya. In fact, however, there are but sixty-nine, unless the verse containing 
the notice of kapila be included in the enumeration, and in that case it might be asked, why 
should not the next stanza at least, making mention of the reputed author, be also compre- 
hended, when there will be seventy-one verses ¢ The scholiasts offer no explanation of the 
difficulty.” 

The three stanzas referred to above, beginning with the 70th in Wilson's edition, run as 
follows :— 





CAE WIAA HAUAST HIT AaCT | 

argh waka da A Aga BI AAT |! ve II 
RITERITAA ASAT IATA: | 
diapamaal arahaaa ara oil” 
anral fee Usaleda: Heat TSAR 


qreaaatatted: Karetaarsaeanes | SR II 

Gaudapada’s Commentary, as observed by Wilson, stops at the end of the sixty-ninth 
kérika, but in its concluding verse quotes ‘seventy as the number of Aryas (Yatraitah 
Saptatiraryah, etc.) | =" 

In an article in “ Sanskrit Research” the late Mr. B, G. Tilak, accepting Wilson's 
view regarding the existence of some incongruity in the number of kdrikds, proceeds to show 
that a kérikd is actually missing from the present text, and even claims to have discovered 
 itina passage of Gaudapida’s Commentary. This passage is a part of the bhashya on the sixty- 
first kdrikd and contains a discussion on the nature of the first cause of creation. In 
Mr. Tilak’s opinion it must have originally formed Gaudapfida’s Commentary on a 
distinct kdriké following the sixty-first, and was somehow left out of the body of the text. 
Selecting suitable excerptsfrom the passage and putting them together, he gets the following 
as the missing kariké. 

ETAT JOE FIG Te KATA AT | 

Tat: Ba fad ah: ars: STATA II 
a 38 Of. Qhavannes, Turca occidentaux, p. 142, note 2. M., Ohavannes, p. 297, quotes the closely con- 
cordant account of these events from Muhammadan historical records, 
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The sixty-first kdrika itself runs as follows :— 
qe: ayant + Peleredtia A aaa | 
aT Saree Tae ea THEA || € 9 
However ingenious this solution of Wilson's difficulty may be, there ore serious 
objections to it, which tend to show clearly that the whole theory of a missing kérild 
is both untenable and unnecessary, Our objections to Mr, Tilak's solution of Wilson's 
diffionlty are ;— 
(1) In the concluding or seventy-second kérikd (which we have already quoted 
above) Iévarkrishna, the author, distinctly says the subjects treated in the seventy karikds 
are those in the whole of the Shasihsitantra, exclusive of illustrative tales and omitting con- 
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troversial texts (paravddantwarjitéh), The verse discovered by Mr. Tilak contains in its — 


first half four different views regarding the cause of creation, and in the second a refutation 
ofthese. Itis inconceivable that a couplet so distinctly controversial in its character could have 
escaped the author's notice, when he stated at the end that he had omitted all controversial 
matter. This fact alone, in our opinion, constitutes strong and sufficient ground for rejecting 
Mr. Tilak’s kariké as the missing one, 

(2) Besides being controversial in character, and therefore out of place in ae plain 
statement of the Sdikhya doctrines, Mr, Tilak's kirikd does not fit the context well. Let us 
consider what the context actually is :—After having described the twofold creation, personal 
and intellectual, the author comes (in the 55th verse) to the main object of the system, viz., 
the final dissolution of the connection of soul and body. In the creation the sentient soul 
experiences pain arising from decay and death until it be released from ita person, The part 
played by Prakriti or Nature inthis process of Purushavimoksha, or the freeing of the soul, ix 
the subject treated from the fifty.sixth to the sixty-third karika, The kdrika proposed 
by Mr. Tilak as the missing one, however, bears upon an altogether different matter, namely 
the proving of Prakriti to be the sole first canse of creation, While discussing the passage 


in the Commentary ~which has been made by Mr. Tilak to yield his kdriké, Wilson could. 


not help observing, “ Gaudapida has gone out of hia way rather to disouss the character of 
a first cause.” This remark of Wilson is particularly important, when we remember that 
it was he who was the first to notice what seemed to him an incongruity regarding the 
number of karikds, If the substance of the Commentary on the sixty-first kdrika had been 
in keeping with the context, it could not have escaped his notice that it might appertain 
tosome kdrikd missing from the text. Here we may notice an argument put forward by 
Mr Tilak to support his theory, He says that “ Alberuni, quoting froma Sdikhya book 
in the form of 4 dinlogue dwells-upon the same essential doctrines of the Séikhya 


philosophy,” that is to say, “the doctrine not to recognize any cause of the world subtler » 


than the Prakriti." This Mr, ‘Lilak regarded as independent evidence from which it would, 
he says, be unreasonable to suppose that the doctrine was not mentioned in the Sdakhya 
kdérikés, Now Alberuni's statement refers only to the Sdikhye doctrine of Prakriti being 
the subtle cause of the universe, not to any refutation of the other causes in the Séakhya 
kdrikds, In stating the doctrine of Sdakhya, the author would naturally say “there is no 
cause subtler than Prakriti, ” tc, Prakyiti ix the subtlest. But if he proceeds to say that 
l4vara or Kdla or Svabhdea is not subtler than Prakriti, he is no longer stating a doctrine, 
es Tplying to an objection to his doctrine, This latter ia not essential in a statement of 
the Sdikhya system, eepecially one which profemedly avaids a controreny. 
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(8) Not only is Mr. Tilak’s kérita controversial in character and out of place 7 
in the coutext, but it is also defective as a refutation of other views regarding the first oause _ 
of ercation. As stated by l4varkrishnn in the last (72nd) bérikd, the Saiuthya kdrikds are ia 
| nvompendium of the Shashftantra, on older and larger work on the Sdakhyasystem, Though a 
¥ the latter work is not extant, & synopsis of ita contents is found in the Ahirbudjnyesanhild — 
Z of the Paichardira Agama (edited for the Adyar Library by Mr, D, Ramaniyacharya), We Ee 
quote the following from it :— : 
gitag Sad TS ated FTA agar | = 
ated aed ala wose F anv: | ie 
qa aaa gq facia yeahs | 
Sift PRP Ta As Sha ae: | a 
Kraay $e Test | etc., ete. 5 
Here we have a reference to chapters on the refutation of five different views regarding the 

first cause of creation, respectively advocating Brahwa, Parusha, Sakti, Niyati and Kala. : 


As against these five Mr. Tilak’s kdrikd gives oily four, namely, lwvara, Purusha, Kdla 
an Seabhdva, Identifying Brake with [vara and Niyati with Srabhdea, we are still left 
without anything to correspond to Sakei in the karikd, which thus fails to iulfil the very 
object it has in view, viz., the establishment of Prakriti as the only first cause of creation 
by disproving all others, 
(4) The passage of the Commentary, from which the excerpts are chosen to form 
" Mr. Tilak’s kdriké, is obviously based ona far-fetched, ifnot erroneous, interpretation of the word 
| ‘sukumérataram in the aixty-firat couplet, All commentaries, excepting that of Gaudapada 
and the Matharerilli, explain the word by salejja, atiperal, purushadarshanasahishnu, ete., 
i.¢., bashful, modest, unable to bear the gaze of the soul, ete. The propriety of the adjective 
as applied to Prakriti in the first line of the couplet is fully brought out in the second line, 
which says af Zereiifa gat staat aewes, In fact, the plain meaning 
of the Adrift is “ methinks nothing is more gentle (modest, bashful, ete.) than Nature ; once 
seen by the soul it ever shrinks from its gaze": that is to sny, Nature being once understood 
by the soul, ceases to act. This meaning is in full conformity with that of the two preceding 
karikds, one of which likens Prakriti toa dancer who desists from the dance after having . 
exhibited herself to the spectators, It is clear, therefore, that there is no need to interpreb the 
word sukumératarain another way, in order to justify its application to Prakriti, Gandapida's 
Commentary onthe sixty-tirst kdrite first gives the above plain meaning, but later proceeds to 
dilate upon the word sukumdralaram, As Wilson says, he goos out of his way “ to discuss the 
character of a firsteause, giving to sukwmératara a peculiar import, that of enjoyable,’ * percep- 
tible,” (suihegyatara), which Nature eminently is, and is therefore mooording to him the most 
appropriate source of al! perceptible objects, or in other words of creation". This far-fetched 
interpretation would take all foree out of the metaphorical illustration implied in the complet, 
(5) Further, the sixty-seeond yerse, viz, ; | | 
+ COM qead wy Feat any daria ate | 
| Hatta gaa g=ay sy TAPIA wea: i €2 1 
which draws a sort of conclusion from the description of the ways of Prakriti in the process 
of liberation of the soul, will not appropriately follow Mr. Tilak’'s verse, which only contains 
a discussion of the first cause of creation and has nothing whatever to du with 
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Purushavimoksha, which is the subject under treatment. To any one. who reads the kdrikds . 
beginning with the fifty-sixth and ending with the sixty-second, both with and without Mr, 
Tilak’s kdrika between the sixty-first and sixty-second, it will be quite clear how the 
new karikd introduces a digression and cannot therefore have formed part of the 
original text. 
(6) Having given above the grounds on which the proposed kdrikd ought to be - 
rejected, we shall now proceed to show that the passage in the Commentary on which it is 
based, shows unmistakable signs of either being corrupt, or wrongly interpolated in its present 
place. The same also is the case with Mdtharavritt which is cited in support of the new 
kdrikd. The text of Gaudapfida’s Commentary on the sixty-first kdrikd, as it stands at 
present, begins thus :— 
AB cHt: GRaat a PaPaeettetd A afeatae | Fa Tea wa AATeRAT | FRATERHTAT Tet 
sureties qa: Gait MAS Gereareaqrardaa: | 
This practically explains the whole kdrikd. The words qa 4 adaral, “Since Nature 
thus thinks of another’s advantage’, seek to bring out the propriety of the word 
sukumdrataram (gentle, soft), though, as amatter of fact, the second half of the couplet 
is in itself sufficient to justify the epithet. But the explanation does not conflict with the 
general tenour of the description of Prakyiti’s part in the work of freeing Purusha. Having 
however given this explanation, it is inconceivable that Gaudapida should proceed to give 
another and more far-fetched interpretation, in which it is necessary to interpret the 











word sukumdrataramas kadranam ( Wa: Tad: FRA GAvadt 4 faraqiearie sircamediia etc.), 
for which there is no authority whatever, and which is so far removed from the implied 4 
comparison between Prakriti and a shy damsel. The repetition of the words 4 gaqalrgrania - 


gaged near the end of the Commentary on the kdriké and of other words, too, clearly 
indicates that a passage so loose and rambling in character, and so replete with incoherent 
interpretations, cannot be relied upon for the purpose of building up a kaérikd. Its presence 
in the text seems to be due to some such circumstance as the careless transcription of a 
reader’s marginal notes on a manuscript into the body of the text. 
(7) In the Méthardvyitti also, which follows Gaudapfida’s Commentary, we have 
4 alaatadtia Taq aa aatta | a afaaadifea Jaqeq etc., in which the writer asks us to under- 
stand Purusha hy the word a. It is clear here, however, that the pronoun % can have . 
reference only to iivarkrishna and not to Purusha, for as a rule the pronoun cannot 
precede the noun for which it stands. In fact, the whole interpretation of the hdérika@ would 
thus be entirely wrong, and we cannot but conclude that the passage which contains it is 
corrupt form of the original. Such sentences again as ®4 wad: KARAT THI VATA FT, 
which contains the epithet Paramdtman applicd to Purusha, could not have been written 
either by a Ved4ntist or a follower of the Séikhya philosophy, for the former with his 
conception of the omniscience of the supreme sou! would never endanger the Sarvagiiyatva 
of the Paramdiman by keeping him in the darkness of ignorance before he has seen the nature 
of Prakriti, while the latter would never attribute the epithet Paramdtman to his 
Purusha. To say, therefore, that the passages in question in the Commentary and the Ma- 
tharavyitti really form part of the original texts, amounts to saying that the learned authors 
ofthe commentaries were either ignorant or careless in the extreme. We have the authority 
of Vachaspatimisra, the author of the Séikhyatatvakaumudi, in rejecting all this superfluous 
discussion about Prakriti as the prime cause of creation. Mr. Tilak suggests that it must 
have been a Vedantist who attempted toexplainthe Sdikhya karikds consistently with the 
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doctrines of the Vedanta. But this is entirely groundless. He even cites the instance of 
Vidnyanabhikshu in support of his suggestion; but herein he misrepresents faots, hone 
Vidnyanabhikshn clearly held the two systems to be separate and made no attempt to iden- 
tify them with one another, For instance, he writes -— 
aguitaiarat wat Peatet aerating | ates g ararrarndaeaacay | 

Having thus stated our grounds for the rejection of the proposed kdrika, we shall now 
briefly show that it ix not necessary to have any new kdrikd at all to make up the num ber 
seventy. ‘Tho seventicth Mdrikd ae it stands gives the Guruporampard, as is often the practioe 
inold works. Thus the Brihaddranyeke concludes with u chapter that gives a fairly long list 
of succession from preceptor to pupil, The Shashtitantra, which is the source of the Sdnkhya 
kérikis, must have given this Guruparampeard, and therefore there cannot be the least ob- 
jection to counting the present seventieth Adrikd among the seventy, which are referred 


te in the seventy-scoond verse (arat fas Qoaeasal: Berea Fase). This is the most natural 


: 2 Pee Jt did not ocour to Wilson, probably because it did not strike him that the 





i a rd formed an integral feature of the promulgation of doctrines in Indian works. 
| ow alsa partly due to the fact that Gaudapida’s Commentary stops at the end of the 


pint ¥: ninth karikd; but this is easily explained by the fact that the seventicth Manka i too 


easy to need any comment. When lévarakyishna writes that his seventy Mdritds contain all 
matters that are treated in the whole of Shashjitantra, he does not include only the 
purely doctrinal part in the words “the whole of Shashjitantra,” but also the Guruparam- 
pard, which we have every reason to believe formed the concliding part of it. It does pot 
seem therefore necessary, when such a simple and natural explanation of the existence of 
the seventy Mirikds is available, to search for a new birikd in the first place, and to build 
up a theory on o loose and insecure foundation, so entirely discordant with the Bonet aim 
and particular context as Mr. Tilak’s proposed harika has been shown to be. 

Now the 7lat bérikd ix one of the two conoluding Lériddis of the book Sdabhya harika. It 
‘etates :—" [évarkyishna (i.¢., myself) brought into o short compass by means of these aryas 
all the principles of Sankhya philosophy,” Wilson asks why this stanza also should not be 
‘included in the seventy? ( @aFaqt fas etc.) But it is fairly olear from what we have 
said above that the doctrinal part and the Guruparampara of the Shashjilantra are to be 
found in the seventy aryas, while the yeventy-first which is coneerned with, Tévarknshna, 
the author himself of Sdakhya karikés, can have formed no part of the ShasAfitantra, which 
ig a far older work. / e 





DEVICHANDRAGUPTAM ; / 
ar f 
‘Chandragqupta Vikramdditya’s Destruction of the Saka Satraps, 
(A glimpse into Gupta history from Sanskrit Literature.) 
By A. RANGASVAMI SARASVATI, B.A. " 

‘Tne great military achiovement of the greatest of the Gupta emperors, Chandragupta 
Vikramaditya, was his final destruction of the Saka power in Malwa and Guzerat ond the 
annexation of its territories, The last’ date on the coins of these Satrape is 310, which ix 
found on the coins of Svami Rudrasimha, son of Svii Rabyaatait, The inseription on 


-_ a 


I JRAS. 1800, p. 630, ond 1895, p. 357, and Ann. Rep, of the Watson's ibiogae of Antiquities, 
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these coins runs ‘ Rigito Mahdkshatrapasa Svami Satyasimkasa Putrasa Ragino Mahdaksha- 
trapasa Svdmi Rudrasimhasa. Soon after the date which is found on these coins, i.e., Saka 
310 or A.D. 388, the Saka dominions were incorporated in the Gupta Empire. 
A short passage in Bana’s H arshacharita, first brought to the notice of scholars by _ ] 
the late Dr. Bhau Daji,? wherein the hero, Sri Harsha, after learning of his brother’s death, 
is offered condolence by his friend Skandagupta, seemed to afford to archeologists a 


c-, | glimpse into an episode in the history of the final overthrow of the Satraps by Chandra- 
yy gupta. The portion of the passage referring to the particular incident runs :— 
- ahiRanssrays aaa aTe: VST | . . 


This has been translated ‘In the enemy's city, the king of the Sakas, while c urting 
another man’s wife, was butchered by Chandragupta in his mistress’s dress.’ The rejerence 
in this passage has rightly been thought to indicate Chandragupta Vikram4ditya, the Gupta 
Emperor's killing the last Satrap Rudrasimha. Historians thought that the information 
afforded by this passage had nothing historical in it and that the tale was merely ~ scarda,- 
lous tradition.” * Sankara, the commentator of Harshacharita, has the following nojte 

= _ referring to this passage : 


. , er ATala: arate: SUPE IGE IDIEE CCN CELG : aRTAT IAA ATA ja : eiaaata 
a. qttaaa tela saraiea:® 


This note adds « little more to our knowledge of the event than the original text, . It says 
that the ruler of the Sakas, who is also called their Achérya (preceptor), was secretly killed 
by Chandragypta, whilé he was making advances of love towards Dhruvadévt, the brother's wife 
¥ of Chandragupta, in vue \disguise of a woman and surrounded by x Idiers dressed as women. 
i - This note makes it certain that the Chandragupta referred to by Bana is the Gupta empe- 

| ror vt that name, on account of the mention of the name Dhruvadévi. Dhruvadévi 

is known to historians to be the name of Chandragupta VikramAditya’s wife and the mother 

of his\son and successor Kumaragupta. But there arises a small difficulty. This is the 

statement of Sankara, the commentator, that Dhruvadévi was the brother’s wife ‘ ar@strat’ 

of Chandragupta. Evidently there is some mistake in the statement of the commentator. 


The information thus afforded is augmented from an unexpected source. One of the ~ 
works discovered by the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library of Madras, the Srngé- 
raprakdsa,® contains several significant passages which add to the knowledge of scholars on this 
point. These passages, like a large number of similar ones in the work, are quotations from many 
Sanskrit works, seme of which aré entirely forgotten, while others are known only by name. 
The author «f this interesting work is Bhoja and seems to be identical with the 
King of Dhara of th.+ name, who was a great patron of letters and who was the author of 
the work on Rhetorie, Sarasvatikanihdbharana. The passages are given below and are 
taken from the eighteenth adhydya of this work.? . 
: 2 Ey Literary Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji, pp. 193-194. Harshacharita, Trans. by Cowell and Thomas, 
4 Harshacharita, Translation by Cowell and Thomas, p. 194. 

4 V. A. Smith, Barly History, p. 292 (Third Edition). 

5 Fleet; Gupta Inecriptions, Nos. 10 and 12. 

© Rep. of the Peripatetic part of the Government Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, 19. ~ 

7 Lowe the extracts to the courtesy of my friend Mr. M. Ramakrishnakavi, M.A., of the Governtnert 
Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. He has not only discovered these works for the Library, but has made a 


collection of extracts similar to the above. He hassince published some of these in a learned artic!e on —— 
Dandin, in a Telugu literary journal, the Kald. ony ? 
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These passages are said to have been taken from a now forgotten drama #4f4-s7q, 
whose author is not mown. The first passage proves clearly that the subject matter of 
this dramais the same as what we findin Bana’s reference in the Harshacharita. It says that 
Chandragupta managed to enter the camp of his enemy at Alipura in the guise of a woman, 
for the purpose of killing the Lord of the Sakas. Here the place where the Sakapati’s camp, 
eararatz, was laid is called Alipura. The identity of this place deserves to be established. 
Its name has not been reed correctly in the manuscripts of the Harshacharita. Dr. Bhau 
Daji, who first discovered the Harshacharita for archeologists found the reading Nalinapura® 
for the name of the place. But socn he found in another manuscript the reading Aripura, 
the enemy’s town, which has since been accepted among scholars. This extract from the 
Srngdraprakasa gives the name as Alipura, which appears to be the correct form, and which 


_egnld,-~esv. easily have been misread both as Nalinapura and Aripura. 


The second Cgxtract above quoted is more interesting and gives us some more informa- 
on of the drama|, In tis, Chandragupta is made to reply to the vidishaka (clown), when 
Ges criticiz4q him for his rash behaviour in endangering his life in the midst of his 
ener Chandr? pta says that the danger does not matter much, and that the number 
of his SurrownicuD ge enemies need not deter him from embarking on heroic deeds. He 
says that the enemies: will be scattered like the herds of animals (elephants) at the very 
smell of the lion, issuing out of his den on seeing many elephants of high breed. If the in- 
formation afforded by this extract is historical,—there is absolutely no reason to doubt 
‘t—the actual incidents in the war between Chandragupta and the Saka sovereign seem 
to be an invasion by the former of the territory of the enemy, where, by an accident, the 
queen of Chandragupta, Dhruva Dévi, fell into the hands of the enemy, the Saka sovereign. 

The latter, whatever his name may have been, most unchivalrously made advances of 
love towards her. Chandragupta managed, along with a few select followers in the guise 
of women, to enter the enemy’s camp. There he, disguised as his own queen, Dhruva Dévi, 
managed to get an interview with the Saka King and killed him, This incident more than 
any other seems to have given Chandragupta the title Vikramaditya, @ title which was first 
used by the fayous sovereign, who set aside for the time the rule of the Sungas, defeated 
and brought under subjection the Andhra kingdom, and beat back, though temporarily, the 
advancing tide of the Saka invasion.® One of the other titles of this great hero was 


= 

















8 The Literary Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji, p. 193. 
8 This information will be published in the form of an article s0on.—A,R.8. 
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Sahasiika, distinguished for daring, and from what we know of him, his daring was of a 
special sort. By his exploit in the enemy's camp, Chandragupta seems to have got the 
popular title Vikramaditya. 

The next extract above quoted affords some more interesting information about Devi- 
Chandraguptam. This verse is addressed by a character called Madhava to his beloved 
Vasantaséni in the enemy’s camp. It is not known whether Madhava and Vasan- 
tasénA were real historical characters. From the verse no new historical information can be 
gleaned, but the nature of this verse, as well of that of the one’ previously quoted, is 
such that it leaves in the mind of the reader a feeling of sorrow that he is unable to know 
more of the story and of the fortunes of the love between Vasantaséné and Madhava. 

From the discussion in the above paragraphs one would be inclined to think that 
Bana was referring to the subject matter of this drama, when he quoted the incident in his 
work. May it not be that Bana was merely referring to several other historical dramas 
and poems, when he was recounting the fates of the sovereigns, who lost their lives by x 
treachery or by their own folly ? The nature of the subject matter of these dramas being 
personal, they would not be particularly interesting to generations who came long after 
them, and as a consequence the works fell out of use. Only a few of the most popular, 
like the Mvrichchakatika, Mudrdrikshasa, Pratigityaugandhardyana, Svapnavdsavadattd, 
Avimaraka and the Médlavikdgnimitra, have been preserved, or rather rescued from 
oblivion, on account of their special merit or the nature of their subject matter. 





COMMEMORATION OF THE KAININS OR MAIDENS IN THE AVESTA. 
By SHams-vut-Utma Dr. JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, B.A., Ps.D., C.LE. 
Mr. Katteapa Mitra’s paper entitled “About Buddhist Nuns,” ante Vol. LI, p. 225 ff., r 
has suggested to me the subject of this brief note. Mr. Mitra’s paper, and the a 
preceding paper of Mr. Lakshman Rao which it criticizes, and othe, ~=witi:7: show 
that in ancient India there existed both a class of married women and ag Class of unmar- 
ried women or maidens, who were poetesses and seers, and who, dedicating their lives to pub 
good, formed es it were a class of public benefactresses. Among these,@ those beloging 
to the latter class, viz., the maidens, were spoken ofas bhitkhunis, samani§s and pabt ij ifas. 
What was the case in ancient Iran? Asceticism had no place in the repligias ud social 
circles of Iran; but still there were public benefactresses, both married and unmarried, 
whose names have been commemorated in the long list of the calendar of Iranian saints. \ 
The Farvardin Yasht (Yt. XIIT) treats of the Fravashis or Farohars, who stand fourth in 
the spiritual Hierarchy of the Avesta. Every man has a Frevashi of his own. These Fra- 
vashis are, like the Pitris of the Hindus, as it were the deified souls of the dead. Thus, 
the Fravardin Yasht, which speaks of the Fravashis of the dead, enumerates the names 
of the departed worthies of Iran who had.served their country well. This part is, as Prof, 
Darmesteter says, “like a Homer's -eatalogue of Mazdeism.”’ It contains as it were a 
calendar of all Iranian saints. In this Yasht we also find at the end the names of women | 
who had served their country well and were sanctified or canonized: In this list of women, ¥ 
at first, we find the names of married women, and then those of kainins or maidens. Two 
sections of the Yasht (ss. 141 and 142) contain names of nine kainins or maidens who were 
sanctified or canonized for good deeds. Tho following formula illustrates the way in which 
these worthy maidens are commemorated : 
“ Kainydo vadhiito ashaonyiio fravashém yazamaidé,” i.e., We commemorate (or invoke) 
the fravashis of the holy maid Vadhut. ; 
















Pa 





Unfortunately, we are not in o position to find from extant literature what the worthy 


deeds were, for which they were sanctified, 


As to the period to which these names belong, wo may say that they all belong to the 
pre-Parthian period of the Persian ruling dynasties. The calendarsecms to have been generally 
closed with the invasion of Aloxander. A fow names are hore and there iduntified with some 
known Parthian names, The namo Gadtama (att) is identified by some with that of 
tho founder of the Buddhist religion, Some take this Gattama to bo one of the Rishis. 
Some scholars liko Spiegel and Geldner take the word to be » common noun and not o 
proper noun, However, in all the ciroewmstances, we can safely say that unmarried 
women or maidens were, like men, canonized] or sanotified in olden times in Persia for 


their pious and charitable deods. 


MISCELLANEA, 


PALAUNG = FARINGL 
A qitzzling ¢orruption of the Oriental term 
Faringt (= Frank) for» Weatern European ia noted 
incidentally by Mr, San Baw U in an article entitled 
“My Rambles among the Ruins of the Golkien 
City of Myauk-u "fin Arnkun) in Vol. 22, p. 105, 


of the Jowrnal of the Burma Research Sooialy. The | 


Palaungs aro o well known people in Burma, but 
in Arakan the name may have quite a different 
ineaning, thus: “Tho Portuguese invacers were 
known aa Palaungs, probably a corruption of the 
name ‘Feringhis.” At thot time [1604 A. D.] 
a son wos born to the Iiang [Min Bah or Min Bin 
af Arakan] and to mark tho victory [over the 
Portuguose on their first attack on Araknn] he was 
nemwd Palaung by his father and later he was 
known os King Min Palaung [tho builder of the 

famous Urittaung Pagoda at Ponnagyun).” 
R. 0, Tern 


A HUMAN SCAPEGOAT 2G0AT AND HIS ANTIDOTE. 
The following description of a- human scapezoat 


in Tibet ix from an ncoount of Gyantee by Capt. 
J.B. Nocl of the Mount Everest Expedition in 


The Times of the 2nd October 1922. Tt will be 
seen that a homan being octe the part of tho ain- 
transforrer and poniow oa the converae, vic, on 
lock-bringers. 

“At the Tibetan Now Year is enacted at tha 
Temple the annual ceremony of purifying the city 
of the evilaof the outgoing y The Lomas 
produce w begat man who is willing, through 
fanaticiam and promino of oternal merit, to riak his 
life in the strangest of coremonics. Naked, he 
clothes himeelf in the putrid entrails of animals, 
with tho vile, bloody intestines coiled round his 
heal, neck, arms and body. 

He mpresenta the evil, the disoase, tho ill-laolk, 
and the bed things of last your. He rans out of the 
Temple door, and the mad popalace beat drums 
and blow trimpeta to frighten mway the dovil in 
him. They burl stones and beat the beggar with 
eticks, They chase him through the streets out 
into open country, if he doom not got killed before | 

ter they have disposed thus of the troubles 
De Tear seee ios pits sookc Ontada Ui good fortune 





in the coming year. Each man leads hig poy 
‘oa starting point outside the elty. The ponies 
lind their own way home without riders, and those 
that make their way «traight home bring good 
fortune with thom. Last year the Kung—me 
of the high officials of Lhasa—vwaas in Gyantas. No- 
body ould dream of allowing his horse to pro astray, 
40 1¢ wae helped in by faithful servants, who ran 
behind it firing guna and yelling, So the horas 
came in all right, and good luok was asgured to the 


Kong.” 


RB. C. Teurie, 
DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD BY EXPOSURE. 


The following note by Capt. J, B. Noel of the 
Mount Everest Expedition in The Times of the 
snd Oetober 1022 gives yet another description of 


disposal of tho dead by exposure, This time in 


Tibet, 

“Tho most grossams cuatoin ons can sce at 
Gyantse is the disposal of the dé, At daybreak 
the body is carried to ths orest ola low hill, o milo 
from the city. After » Lama has said prayers 
wal incantations over tho naked corpse, the pro- 
feasional butohora élico the body up with knives, 
culting off, separately, tho logs and arma, and 
lastly the head, 

They hack and amash cach momber into pulp 
on arock, with hatehots, and throw it to the vultures, 
who stand waiting only 6 fect away. The birds 
consume every particle of the flesh and the orushed 
bone, One man stands by to boat off the mavona, 
for the raven is unoloan to the Tibetan, and only 
the vulture may eat his fleah, Although I had 
my cinomatograph with me when I saw this burial, 


thing was simply too awful and soul-stirring to 
photograph, 


Bub the Tibetans thought nothing of it. The 
dead are naught to them, since tha apirit has lelt 
ite Wheel of Life and ita ternal weary path to 


sumed chung afterwards. and all became drunk.” 
R. C. Tewrne. 


I refrained from photographing this custom, "The 


and become reborn in another being, fullowing 


for off Karma, The relatives of tho dead man con= 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


(1) Batracartta (Dim ABENTENER DES KWABES 
Krisouna), SCHAUSPIEL VON BHisaA. TEXTA 
HERAUSGEGEBEN von Dr. H. WELLER. pp. 
[V]. IX. 105. (Haessel) Leipzig, 1922. 

(2) Dis ABENTENER DES Kwanpes KrIscHna, 
ScHAUSPIEL Von Bisa UBERsEerztT von HeEr- 
MaN WELLER. pp. 99. The same. 

The former of these two works is a lithographed 
edition of the text from Dr. Weller’s autograph, 
with Preface and notes; the second is a printed 
verse translation similarly equipped. The trans- 
lation we may pass over briefly with the observa- 
tion that it is well done, being both accurate in 
rendering the sense and readable as literature. 
The notes to it are mainly concerned with expla- 
nations of mythological and historical matters, 
dramatic terminology and the like. In_ the 
Introduction we have first an account of the 
discovery of the drama by Mahamahopfidhyiya 
Ganapati Sastri, a discussion of its date, partly 
in comparison with the plays of Asvaghosa, of 
whom in this respect the author does not come 
for short, and a suggestion that the early neglect 
of this dramatist may have been caused by his 
comparative freedom of method and simplicity of 
style. The idea is one which naturally presents 
itself and in itself has an undeniable verisimilitude. 
It is ingeniously suggested that the title of the 
Balacarita points to Bhisa’s having worked in 
Mathura,—an undoubted early centre of the 
Krishna drama,—sinee elsewhere the referenca to 
Krishna would not have been so obviously given 
by the word 6dla, 

As regards the.drama itself, Dr. Weller calls 
attention to such negative features, e.g., the 
absence of erotic motive, as indicate an early 
version of the Krishna story, and explain some 
points, the person of Katyfayani, the reckoning 
of Krishna as the seventh, and not the eighth, son 
of Devaki, certain features of a popular character 
and others suggestive of Buddhist influence, He 
finds a local historical nucleus in the adventures 
of the Krishna of Mathura. Asregards the poetic 
and dramatic quality of the work, he rightly 
emphasizes the impressiveness of the opening night 
scene and of the dialogue of Kamsa with the Chand- 
ala girls, the dream, the impersonated weapons 
and so forth, some of which have a quite Shake- 
Spearean tone. The play fulfils the techniéal require- 
ments of an Indian ndtaka. It gives no counte- 
mance to the hypothesis of Christian traits in the 
Krishpa story. To most of these judgments 
we should subscribe, But perhaps even more 
stress might have been laid upon the fresh and 


_ unconventional spirit which breathes perhaps more 


strongly in the Bdlacarita and Avimdraka than 
in any of the plays and is after the literary tes- 


_ timony the best argument for their authenticity. 


——E—ESS——EEE— =.) 


The text given in the second work is, of course, 
based almost entirely upon that elicited by 
Mahamahopadhyiya Ganapati Sastri, whose emen- 
dations and his chdyd are for the most part 
reproduced. In a number of passages Dr. Weller 
has introduced corrections of his own or has 
followed some valuable suggestions of Professor 
Jacobi. To a certain extent he has regularized 
the Prakrit spellings. He admits as Many as 
three varieties of the Saurasenf dialect, which 


| he attributes respectively to the women, the 


eowherds, and to the cowherd-maidens with 
the wrestlers respectively. They differ chiefly 
in the use of s, 4, 5, and of 0 and r. In the 


_ verses he has allowed forms like vaddhat and udia 


for waddhadi and udida, to stand. Such changes 
and abstention from change are methodological ; 
but they do not add to our knowledge or carry 
their own certainty. Our manuscripts are too remote 
indate from the supposed time of composition ; 
and if we look to the inscriptions of that period, 
we shall find no lack of inconsistencies, It may 


be doubted whether any “Indo-Aryan language 


except Sanskrit, and in a certain degree Pali, has 
ever been spelled or pronounced with tolerable 
consistency. 

There are some interesting grammatical features 
in the Balacarita. We may mention md with 
the infinitive (md pavisidum, Act IV, p. 55) and 
with the participle (md anuhiiardnam, Act I, p- 10); 
extension of the participle (e.¢., madalia = mrta) 
or noun (gehaiassim) by a hypocoristic J, as else- 
where in Prakrit and its descendants: pamkhu = 
paméu, cokkha = éauca, diédndm = diga4m, and so 
forth. We may note the use of guna in the sense 
of ‘ favour ’ or ‘ service,’ p. 12 and p. 28 (gunasam.- 
gradha) recognition of favour, which should not 
be altered with Professor Jacobi to “samgrdmo, 
as the sense is found elsewhere. In tho verse 18 
imam nadim, ete., we may suspect that the original 
ending was siddhir yadi daivate sthitam ‘if success 
[is to be],’ depends upon fate ; vahdmi too has the 
sense of ‘traverse’ the river. The sentiment 
(p- 33) that ‘for girls the mother has a stronger 
love [than for boys]’ recurs in Harsacarita with 
* parents ’ in place of ‘ mothers.’ We may note the 


_ miswritings papida for pasida (p. 14) and mahdt. 


mydt for mda° (p. 34, vy. 16). : 
F. W. Tomas, 
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THE APABHRAMSA STABAKAS OF RAMA-SARMAN (TARKAVAGISA). e: 
By SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K.O.LE. - 

(Continued from page 8.) ‘a 


Indexes. 


In the following Indexes, the few words found in the Vracada section (the third 
Stabaka of the third Sakha) have the numeralii (in Roman figures) prefixed to the 
verse-numbers. Other words, occurring in the main Stabaka (ii) dealing with standard 
Apabhrainsa, have only the verse-numbers of that Stabaka quoted, without any prefixed “ii.” 


Prakrit-Sanskrit. 
a, ca, 27. 
aahi, ay inti, 27. 
aéhi (?), adhuna, 31. : 
akkha-, acaks-, 30. 
agei, agnih, 8; aggi, agnih, 8. 
amu, asau, adah, amum, 20. 
amu-, amu-, 20). 
amha, mama, 23. 
amha (? amhaharh), asmat, 23. 


amhairh, vayam, 23,26; vayam, asman, 23. 


amhasu, asmasu, 23. 
amhahim, asmabhih, 20. 

' amhasu, asmasu, 29. 

y amhé, asmabhih, 23. 

| amhéhi (? ambhéhirh), asmabhih, 23. 
asiena (7), asina, 16, 
asi¢him, asibhih, 16. 
anava-, anayaya-, 30. 
arunna- (? dharunda-), asis- (‘ islis-), 29, 
alingal, alingati, 9. 
imu, ayam, idam, imam, 20. 
jsuéhim, isubhih, 16. 

’ uceu (2), uccah, 10, 
é, ésah, 21. 
éthu (7), atra, 10. 
ésu, ésah, 9. 

) éha, ésah, étam, 21. 
éha-, éta-, 20, 
éhi, amibhih (? ébhih), 31. 
éhu, ésah, 28 (bis); ésah, étam, 21. 


+ éhé, ésah, étam, 21; Gbasmin, 31, 
éhd, ésah, tam, 21. 
4 kairn, kasmin, kasyam, L9. 


kath, kam, kam, kim, 19. 


Kanha, krsnah, 9, 27, 28 ; krsnam, ¥. 
kanhu, krsnah, 10. 

kara-, kr-, 30. 

kasu, kasya, kasyah, 19. 

Kassu, kasya, kasyah, 19. 
kananham, kananébhyah, 13. 
kananahum, kananébhyah, 13. 


| kananaho, kananasya, 13. 


a 
- a 
———  KKae oer 


kdmahurh (7), karisyamah, 28. 

kaminidu, kamini, 7. 

kasu, kasya, kasyah, 19. 

kilantu, kridan, 9; kridanti, 9. 

ké, ké, kah, kani, 19; kan, kih, kani, 19, 
késu, késu, kasu, 19. 

kéha-, kidrsa-, 6. 

kéhi, kidrsi, 5, 

ko, kah, ka, kim, 19. 

kkhu, khalu, 25. 


khandum, khadgah, iii, 3. 
khodarh (? thodam), stokam, 5. 


gandhavvahé, gandharvah, 18. 

gahuli- (? lahuli-), (?) ‘* yastraprapta-,” 
“laghu-”, 4. 

gunha-, grah-, 30. 

gori, gaurl, 9. 

goladi, gauri, 6. 


caranti, caranti, LO. 
cari, catvari, dl. 
eava- (? thava-), sthapaya-, 29. 


ehappa (2), sipra, 3. 
chundaga-, §undaka-, J. 


jadru, yasya, yasyah, yasmin, yasyam, 20, 
jadra (?), yam, yam, yat, 19. 

jaraha, jarasya, 7. 

juanu, yuva, 10, 
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qudu, yutam, 27. dul, dvé, 31. = 
jé, yah, 21. dekkha-, dré-, 29. a 

| déivvahd, daivat, 25. 3 ‘1. 
thi-, sthi-, og, ie yano eee 25 r~ " 
hava. (2 cf thar 29 déva, dévih, 27- =e 

! Cave hy au Paya, Fett désu, déesam, 27. s = Te i hove 
datana-, dasans-, iii, 3. | déhi, dadasi, 27. ae 5 os 


‘ha, na, 26. 

nalé, nadyam, 17. 

nalu, nadyah, nadih, 11. 
nalhanh, nadibhyah, 13. 
nathé, nadyaib, 15. 
nalhd, nadyah, 15. 
narad, narakah, 9. 

naré, narab, 2. 

ndalahé, (!) nagarib, It). 
no, asmikam, 23. 


tadru, tasya, tasyih, tasmin, tasyim, 2). 


tadra (7), tam, tim, tot, 10. 
tanna (? tenni), tem, 31. 

tisu ({), tasya, 16. 

tasu, tasya, 27. 

tinni, trini, 31. 

timma-, tim-, 29. 

tujjha (? tumbha), tava, tvat, oe 
tumbha (7 tujjha), tava, tvat, 22. 
tumbhairh, yiyam, yusmiin, 22. 
tumha, tava, tviit, 22- 

tumhahlh, yusmabbib, 22. 
tumhs, tava, tvat, 22; yiyam, 27. 
(ilahu, tolayatha, 27. 

tuha, tava, tvat, 22. 

tuharh, tvam, 22. 

tenni (? tampa), tésim, 31. 

t8 (7 so), sah, 21. 

térarm, tvadiyam, 5, 


téhikb, tasmin, tasyfim, taih, tabhib, téyu, 


tiau, 13. 
té, tvim, 31. 
toharam (7), tvadiyam, 5, 


thakka., athi-, 20. 
thédar, (? khddath), stékam, 5. 


darasa-, dartaya-, 20, 
dikkha-, dariaya-, 29, 















dhanai, dhanini, 27. 

dhirunds, (7 aruyoa-), asig- (? Baliy-), 29. 

paim, tvim, tvayi, tvayi, 22. 

painadi (7) pravisati, ui, 2. 

| palsava-, pravis-, 29, ’ 
pandlié, pranilya, 12, ==" 
parasuena, paraduni, Lb. = 
pasannah, prasannam, 6. . 

pahava-, prabhi-, ii, 4. 

pukkara-, pugkara-, J. ‘ 

pumma-, drs-, 20. 

purisé, puruséoa, purugaib, purugit, puru- — 
gasya, purusé, 15, 

pellé, patayati, 27. | 
ppadsu, prayisam, prakisam, or pravasam, 27. tk 
priya-, priya-, 4. | : 


biladu (1), bali, 7. 4 
 baldu, bali, 10; ballh, 25. 
bali, bilib, 25. 

bilihin, biliytim,; balibbib, balaau, 12. 

bolla-, vad-, 30. 

| bra-, bria-, iii, 4. 


phallah, bhadram,'6. k 
bhadu, bhatab, ili, 4. | 
bhicea-, bhrtya-, iii, 2- 
bhd-, bhae, iti, 4, 


ihaith, mam, mays, mayi, 23. 
Mah, mim, 9. 

makkara-, maskara-, 3. 
macca-, mrtyuh, 16. 
majjha, mamas, mit, 23. 
majjhu, mama, mit, 23. 
maha, mama, mit, 2. 
miliu, malab, 11. 

mui-, miuc-, 30. 








sang esis 2. | a. 
siiifakkhjé (? sarhkappic), seniraksiteh (? 


mukka-, muc-, 3), 
Mrga-, mpga-, 


mella-, muc-, 30. sardiritnh), 16, - 
méramh, madiyam, 5, sarnkapplo, seo the preceding, , 
méradu (i), madiya, 7. sid, rib, 6. ¥ 
mé, mim, 31. suaro, sukarah, 25. w< 


moharay, (7), madiyam, 5. 

yechalabia, chalabhitah, iii, 2. 
rakkasamugha- (7), rakgasamukha-, 3. 
ray]ié, rajy6, ili, 2. 


Lay sukham, 2. 

46 (f 18), sab, 21. = 
6, aah, 26, i <- 
sbit, saiva, iii, 2. 
sodhu, S6thab, 2. q 





rihlu, ridhii, 10. | fe ks, a 

rina, vana-, 4. hatthi, hastinam. 27. 

rukkha, vrksih, 18. hamu, ahatn, 23. 

rukkhali, vpksal, 25, hasaburh, hassraa, 7A, 

rukkhasu, vrksasya, 14. hasthil, hasigyati, 28. 

rukkhahassa, vrksasya, 14. _ hasisai, hasigyati, 28. 

rukkhahu, vrksab, 10. hasédl, hasati, 20. 

rukkhu, vrkgah, 16, 25. | hada, hrdayam, 6. -+ 

rukkhé, vrksah, 25. edt bhavét, 25. g 

laggu, Ingni, 6. aie ethan es “i 

fahull- (1 gthuli); (1). “‘vastrepripta.” | Dobseb Pavel, 20. i. 
“laghu-"’, 4, Sanskrit-Prakrit. i\oe 

ligu, lokah, 2. ae ee 8, | rae 

vaoea-, sthapaya-, 20. atra, ethu(?), 0. a 

vaiica-, ae As adas;:amu-, amu-, 20; asau, amu, 20; adab, J 

vanaim, vanani, Ll. ; &mu, 2); amum, amu, 20; amibhib il 

vanat, vantna, 12, , (7? 8bhih), éht, 31. 

vanadairh, Vanom, 8, adhuna, adhi (7), 31. ry. “- 

vanahamh, vanasya, 13 ; vaninim, 14. asih; asind, asieva’ (1), 16; asibhih, asifhim, 5 

vanahé, vana |, 17. 16. | : 

vanahd, vanini, 18. ; asmad: aham, hamn, 23;mim, m6, 31; 

Vaniairh, vanini, 11. ra math, 9; maim, 23; maya, main, 23, 

vanadarh, vanam, 8. mat, majiba, 23; majjhu, 23; maha, 23: ~ 

varha-, vrs, tii, 4. mama, majjha, 23; majjhu, 23; maha, 

vahiu, vadhvah, vadhih, 11, 24 -amha, 23; mayi, maim, 23; vayam, 

wahiié, vadhwi, 12 ; vadhvim, 17. amhatth, 23, 26; asmaén, amhaim, 23; | 

vahiham, vadhinim, 14, asmaAbhih, amhahirh, 23; ambéhi (? amhé, 

vahObi, vadhvam, vadhibhib, vadhisu, 12,| hitb), 23; smbhé, 23; asmat, ambha 

vahibum, vadhvaih, 15; vadhibhyahk, 19. (? ambaham), 23; asmaékam, 16, 23 

vahiburm (?), vadhinim, 14, asmigu, amhasu, 23; amhisu, 23, 

vahihé, vadhu !, L7. | sikde {ayant Sine, 20 | AOam, dniit, 90; teen, 

vilnga (7), vidirnih, 16, imu, 20. 

ctobmente Repeat iyuh,; Igubhih, isuehis, 16, 

wradi, vyidib, 4. | 

vrisu, vyasab, 4. uceah,sioou (1), 10. 
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etad; éta-, Gha-, 20; ésah, é, 21; ésu, 9; | 
éha, 21; éhu, 2], 28 (bis); Ghé, 21 ; eho 
21; étam, éha, 2] ; éhu, 21; Ghé, 21 ; éha, 
21; étasmin, ché, 21 ;7 ébhih, éhim (31). 


vy tul-; tolayatha, tulahu, 27. 
trini, tinni, 31, > 
| tvadiyam, téram, 5 ; tohararh (7), 5. 





















dasbana-, dasana-, iii, 3. 

| v da-; dadasi, déhi, 27. 

vdrs-; dekkha-, pumma-, 29; darsaya- 
darasa-, dakkha-, 29, 

dévah, déva, 27. 

désam, désu, 27. 

daivat, devvaho, déivvaho, 25. 

dvé, dui, 31. 


kanthe, kanthé, 6, 

kananam; kananasya, kananaho, 13; 
kananébhyah,kananaham, 13; kananahum, 
13. 


kamini, kiminidu, 7. 

kim; Kah, ko, 19; ka, ko, 19; kim, ko, 19; 
kam, kam, 19; kam, kam, 19; kim, kam, 
19; kKasya, kassu, 19; kasu, 19; kasu, 
19; Kasyah kassu, 19; kasu, 19; kasu, 
19; Kasmin, kaim, 19; kasyam, kaim, 19 ; 
ké, ké, 19; kah, ké, 19; kani, ke, 19; kan, 
k6, 19; kah, ké, 19 ; kani, ké, 19; késu, 
késu, 19; kasu, késu, 19. 

kidrsa-, kéha-, 6 ; kidrsi, kéhi, 5, 

Vkr-, kara-, 30; Karisyamah, kimahum 
(?), 28. 

Kkrsnah, kanha 9, 27, 28; kanhu, 10; 
Krsnam, kanha, 9. | 

Vkrid-; kridan, kilantu, 9; kridanti, 
kilantu, 9. 

khadgah, khandumn, iii, 3. 

khalu, kkhu, 25. 


dhanani, dhamai, 27. 


na, na, 26. 

nadi ; nadyah, naihé, 13; nadyam, naie, 17 ; 
nadyah, naiho, 18 ; naiu, 11; nadih, naiu, 
11; nadibhyah, naiham, 13. 

narah, naro, 9 ; narakah, narao, 9, 

nagarah (7), nadalahé, 10. 

vhi-; a-nayaya-, inava-, 30, 


patitam, padidu, 2. 

Parasuna, pardsuéna, 16. “f 

purugah ; puruséna, purisé, 15; purusat, | 
purisé, 15 ; purusasya, purisé, 15 ; puruse, 
purisé, 15 ; purusaih, purise, 15. 

puskara-, pukkara., 3. 

patayati, pellé, 27. 


prayadsam (? prakasam, or pravasam), 

| ppadsu, 27. 

pranalya, panalié, 12. 

| prasannam, pasannam, 6. 

| priya-, priya, 4. f 

balakah, balaii, 28. 

bala, baladu (7), 7 ; balaii, 10; balah, balau, 25, 

- balat, 25; balao, 25 ; baliyam, balahim, 12; 

_ balabhih, balahim, 12 ; balasu, balahim, 12, 

Y bril-, bro-, iii, 4. 

bhadram, bhallam, 5. 

¥ bhi-, bho-, iii, 4 ; pra-bhii-, pa-hava-, iii, 4 ; 
bhavet, hojjai, 25; hoijjai, 25; bhavisyati, 
hossai, 28; bhitah, bhidu, iii, 4. 

bhrtya-, bhicca-, iii, 2. 

madiyam, méram, 5; médharam (?), 5; 
madiya, méradu (?, 7. 

maskara-, makkara-; 3. 


gandharvah, gandhavvaho, 18. 
gauri, gori, 9 : goladi, 6. 
v grah-, gunha-, 30. 


ea, a, 27. 

V caks-; 4-caks-, akkha-, 30. 

¥Y @ar- ; caranti, caranti, 10. 
eatvari, cari, 31. 

ehala-bhitah, ycchala-hia, iii, 2. 


jarasya, jaraha, 7. 


tad: sah, té (? sc), 21: 86, 26; saiva, sOji 
ill, 3; tam, tadrii (7), 19; tam, tadrii (2), 
19; tat, tadrii (7), 19; tasya, tasu, 27; 
tasu (7), 16; tadru, 20; tasyah, tadru, 
20: tasmin, tadru, 20; téhira, 12; tasyam, 
tadru, 20; téhim, 12; taih, téhim, 12, 
tabhih, tehim, 12; tésim, tanna ( ¢ tenni). 
31: tésu, téhim, 12 ; tasu, téhim, 12, 
¥ tim-, timma-, 29, 
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malah, malau, |1. 

vy mue-, mua-, mukka-, mella-, 30. 
Mrga-, mrga-, 4. 

mrtyuh, macca, L6. 
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13; vana!, vanahé, 17; vanani, vanaim, 
vandim, 1] ; vanaho, 18 ; vananam, vana- 
ham, 14, 


‘‘vastraprapta-”’ (7), lahuli- (? gahuli-), 4. 
vidirnah, viinna (?), 16. 


yad; yah, jé, 21; yam, jadri, 19; yam,| yiruddham, viruan, 3. 


jadrai, 19; yat, jadri, 19 ; yéna, jéna, 16; 


yasya, jadru, 20; yasyah, jadru, 20 ; | 


yasmin, jadru, 20; yasyam, jadru, 20. 

\/ya ; a-yanti, adhi, 27. 

yutam, judu, 27. 

yuva, juanu, 10. 

yusmad ; tvam, tuham, 22; tvam, to, 31; 
paim, 22 ; tvaya, paim, 22; tvat, tuha, 22; 
jumha, 22 ; tumhé, 22 ; tumbha, (? tujjha), 
22: tava, tuha, 22; tumha, 22; tumhe, 
22 :tumbha (? tujjha), 22; tvayi, paim; 
22: yiyam, tumhé, 27; tumbhaim, 22; 
yusman, tumbhaim, 22 ; yusmabhih, tum- 
hahin, 22. 


i 
z 


raksasamukha-, rakkasamugha- (?), 3. 
rajyé, rayjjé, iii, 2. 
radha, rahiu, 10. 


lagna, laggu, 6. | 
dlaghu-’’, lihuli- (? gahuli-), 4. 
v ling-; 4-lingati, alingai, 9. 
lokah, logu, 2. 


yvad-, bolla-, 30. 
vadhuh: vadhva, vahié, 12; vadhvah, 
vahihum, 13; vadhvam, vahthi, 12 ; 


vahaé, 17; vahu!, vahahé, 17; vadhvah, 


vahiu, il; vadhah, vahiu, ILI; 
vadhibhih, vahihi, 12; vadhibhyah, 
vahthum, 13 ; vadhinam, vahiham, 14 ; 
vahihum (?), 14 ; vadhusu, vahuthi, 12. 
vana-, rina-, 4 ; vanam, vanadatmh, vanadam, 
8; vanéna, vanaé, 12 ; vanasya, vauaham, 


Vib-; pra-vik- paisava-, 29; pra-visati, 
paisadi (?), iii, 2. 

vrksah, rukkhu, 16, 25 ; rukkhé, 25 ; ruk- 
khahu, 10; rukkhau, 25; vVrKsasya, 
rukkhasu, 14 ; rukkhahassa, 14; vrksah, 
rukkha, 18. 

Y vrs-, varha-, 1, 4. 

vyadih, vradi, 4, 

vyasah vrasu, 4. 

Y vraj-, vafica-, 29. 


v bis (? “blis-); a-bis- (? a-blis-), dhadrunda- 
(? arunna-), 29. 


| BUndaka-, chundaga-, 3. 


bothah, sddhu, 2. 
Brih, sia, 6. 
V plis-, see V Sis-. 


samraksitah (? Samdaritah), samrakkhio 


(? samkappio), 16. 

sakala-, saala-, 2. 

samdaritah, see samraksitah, 

sipra, chappa (?), 3. 

sukarah, suaro, 25. 

sukham, sughu, 2, 

stokam, khddam (? thodam), 5. 

ystha-, tha-, thakka-, 29: sthapaya-, cava 
(? thiva-), vaeca-, 29. 


hastinam, hatthi, 27. 

v has-; hasati, hasédi, 26 ; hasamah, hasahum, 
26 ; hasisyati, hasihii, hasisai, 28, 

hrdayam, hiada, 6, 
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EARLY HISTORY OF INDIAN FAMINES.* 
By P. N. RAMASWAMI, B.A. . 
(With an Additional Nole by L. M. Anstry.) 
(Continued from page 150.) 


If, Mediaeval Hindu Kingdoms, from the death of Harsha in A.D. 650 to the 
Muhammadan Conquest, A.D. 1200. 
Age of Rajput Ascendency, A.D, 600 to 1200. 


During the five and a half centuries intervening between the death of Harsha and the 
rise of Muhammadan power, India, released from the control of a vigorous central government, 
had reverted to her normal condition of anarchical autonomy. The death of Harsha having 
loosened the bonds which held his empire together, the experiences of the third and sixth 
centuries were repeated, and a rearrangement of kingdoms was begun, of which the record 
is obscure. It is impossible to say exactly what happened in most of the provinces for a 
considerable time after his disappearance from the scene. Generally speaking, a medley of 
petty states with ever varying boundaries was ceaselessly engaged in dynastic wars. It might 
be gathered from this circumstance, even if we had no more conclusive evidence from other 
sources, that famines and epidemics, destructive to an extent of which we can hardly form 
an adequate idea, devastated the country. 

The history of famines during this period is however marred by two serious limitations. 
First, our information is incomplete. It is true that for Southern India we have ample 
epigraphic evidence, but the history of Northern India is remarkable for its paucity of records, 
Secondly, it is impossible after the unity of Indian history has been lost, to relate the 
history of Indian famines in a single continuous narrative arranged in strict chronological 
order, At best a bird’s-eye view can be taken. 

In 4.D. $79 a universal famine affecting several parts of the world was also felt in India 
(Chamber's Encyclopedia, Art.‘ Famines’). The history of a great famine in Kashmir in A.D. 
917-918 is recorded in ample detail in the metrical chronicle called the Rajatarangini written 
in the twelfth century by a learned Brahman named Kalhana, which has been admirably 
edited and translated by Sir M. A. Stein. Kalhana refers to a famine in Kashmir in a.p. 445 : 
but the date is not definitely known. The awful famine which occurred in a.p. 917 is thus 
described : “‘ One could scarcely see the water in the Vitasta (Jhelum) entirely covered as the 
river was with corpses soaked and swollen by the water in which they had long been lying. 
The land became densely covered with bones in all directions until it was like one great burial 


ground causing terror to all beings, The king’s ministers and the Tantrins (household troops) | 
became wealthy as they amassed riches by selling stores of rice at high prices. The king © 


would take that person as minister who raised the sums due on the Tantrins by selling the 
wretched subjects....” ‘‘ This gruesome picture,” says Mr. V. A. Smith, “ might give cause 
for reflection to some critics of modern methods of relief.” The Encyclopedia Britannica 
(Art, “ Famines *) records a famine in India in a.p. 941 “in which entire provinces were de- 
populated and men driven to cannibalism.” It also records another severe famine in 
A.D. 1022 (vide Balfour, Cyclop. of India, vol. 1). Farishta says that the year A.D. 1033 
“was remarkable for a great drought and famine in many parts of the world. The famine 
was succeeded by a pestilence (Joodry Plague) which swept off many thousands from the face 
of the earth ; for in less than one month 40,000 persons died in Ispahan alone. Nor did it 
rage with less violence in Hindustan where whole countries were entirely depopulated.” 
(Briggs, Hist. of the Rise of Muhammadan Power, vol. I, p. 103). Chambers Encyclopedia 
* See foot-note 1 in page 107, 
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refers to a famine which raged in Northern India from a.D. 1052 to 1060. Mr. Loveday (Hist. 
and Economics of Ind. Famines, App. A, p. 135 and fol.) notices a famine which devastated 
the Deccan and Burhanpur for three years, A.p. 1116-1 119. Miss Mabel Duff (Chron. of 
India, p. 135) refers to “the great flood and famine that devastated Kashmir in A.p. 1099 

and the following year.”’ In 4.p, 1148-1159 there was an eleven years’ famine in India. In 

A.D. 1162 the universal famine affecting different parts of the world found an echo in this 
country. There is a legend that a famine lasting twelve years visited Bombay in a.p. 1200 

(Loveday, Ind. Famine, p. 135). So much for the series of famines that affected Northern 

India from a.D. 650 to 1200. . 

The Kingdoms of the Peninsula. 


For the history of famines in the kingdoms of the Peninsula from a.D, 650 down to the 
Muhammadan conquest, we have two chief sources of information, viz., epigraphic and 
literary. The epigraphic records of Southern India show that famines during all this period 
were of frequent occurrence. Speculation in grain and the sale of children in time of famine 
are referred to in two proverbs. A famine in the seventh century due to “ absence of rain 
followed by floods in the Cauvery”’ is mentioned in the Periyapurgnam (Navalar’s edition, 
p. 115). It wason thisoccasion that the holy Appar and Sambandhar were helped by Siva to 
relieve the distress (Tanjore Gazetteer, chap. XV, p. 240). Another famine is recorded in the 
Epigraphica Carnatica (vol. IV, No. 108 of 1540), At that time grains sold at 7 mana 
(maunds) for one hana (fanam) and men ate men (manusa manusara tindaru). “ Things,” as 
Mr. Rice curdy remarks (Mysore and Coorg, ch. ILI, p. 179) “ were SEReaIOy left to their 
own course.’ 

Famines were sometimes caused by excessive rainfall, A terrible famine occurring in 
the Chéla-nadu in a.p. 1124 is referred to in several inscriptions, A Thiruvathdr inscription 
(Ep. Rep., 1900-2, No. 276 of 1901 and No. 404 of 1902) refers to the distrainment of lands 
for non-payment of taxes caused by the utter destruction of all crops by a severe inundation ; 
and similar references are made in the Tiruvadi inscription (ibid.). Famines in Chéla times 
seem to have been frequently caused by inundations ; hence the name “ Punal-nadu” (land 
of floods) given to the Chéla-nadu. Further details of these famines are given in Mr. Gopinath 
Rao’s A Brief History of the Chéla Dynasty. 

But it would be manifestly inaccurate to ascribe famines solely to droughts and floods. 
More frequently still they were brought about through the ravages of war. In those days wars. 
were frequent and peace was almost unknown. The innumerable petty dynasties that ruled 
in Southern India were perpetually fighting, some for their very existence, some for mastery 
over their neighbours. These wars were attended by the greatest cruelties. One of the 
Pandyan kings in an inscription boasts, among other exploits, of having set Tanjore and 
Uraiydr (the Ché]a capitals) on fire ; of having demolished the houses, high walls, storied houses 
and places ; caused the sites of the buildings to be ploughed over by asses and sown with 
cowries, etc, One of the ChéJa kings in his turn in like manner humbled the Pandyans and 
assumed the title of Madurantaka (death of the Madura city). Similarly in the Pattinapdlai 
(cf. St. Joseph’s Coll. Magaz., Sept. 1918, p. 135) the ravages of Karrikala Chéla are described. 
No wonder then that famines are frequently mentioned in the annals of the kings of South 

The Tanjore Gazetteer (ch. VII, p. 147) alludes to a famine in the ChéJa-nfdu in a.p, 
1055 of which the Epigraphist’s Annual Report for 1899, ch, IX, gives the following details ; 
‘During the reign of this king (Rajendra).in a.p. 1055 a terrible famine in consequence 
of some default on the king’s part occurred.”” This famine, as the Alangudi inscription 
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shows, was caused by the constant warfare of king Rajendra, which dried up the resources 
of the kingdom and terribly enhanced the taxes. In the south of Kumbakonam, at Kéviladi, 
“times became bad, the village was ruined and the ryots fled ’’ (Epigraphist’s Ann. Rep., 
1899). Apparently there was no great loss of life on this occasion. 

The evils of famine, which were provoked in several instances by exorbitant taxation, 
were accentuated by the indebtedness of the peasantry, the prevailing high rate of interest, 
the absence of secure communications, and the want of an effective co-ordinating central 
authority. The highways were very unsafe, and caravans of merchants travelled from town 
to town escorted by soldiers (Kanakasabai, ch. LX, p. 109). From an inscription recorded 
by Mr. Venkayya (Arch. Surv. Rep. for 1903) we learn that the current rate of interest was 
15 per cent. But higherrates were not unknown. In one of the famous Ukkal inscriptions 
(Hultzch, S. J. Inscriptions, vol. 3, part I, p. 9) the rate of interest recorded is 50 per cent. 
per annum. The exorbitant taxation which crushed the people and which must have 
frequently contributed to bring about severe famines, needs more detailed explanation, 

“There is ample evidence,” as Dr. Burnell in South Indian Paleography has pointed 
out, *‘ to show that Manu’s proportion of one-sixth was never observed, and that the land 
tax taken not only by the Muhammadan but Hindu sovereigns also was fully one half of the 
gross produce.” Even when the land tax was maintained at the traditional one-sixth rate, 
kings like Harihara of Vijayanagar made up the deficiency by a multitude of vexatious cesses, 
reckoned in the case of Vijayanagar by Wilks as twenty. In Appendix A will be found 
three extracts which may give the reader some idea of the multitude of those vexatious cesses. 
The Chola, Hoysala and Pandya kings, the native dynasties of the Northern Cirears and the 
famous kings of Vijayanagar, all of them exacted 50 per cent. of the gross produce. 

Regarding the other taxes we need only mention that they can be divided into classes— 
namely, taxes on various professions and incomes, octroi duties, customs, and pear! fisheries, 
The professional tax was singularly elaborate and inquisitorial. It evidently reached every 
class of the population and every art of life. The weaver had to pay a small tax on each 
loom, the merchant had to pay a certain proportion of his profits, and the keeper of a mill, 
of his earnings ; goldsmiths and masons, barbers and labourers of all sorts, had to pay their 
share. The all pervading nature of this taxation can be realised from the fact that the 
washerman had to pay something for the use of the stones on which he washed his clothes 
in tanks and rivers. To use the expressive language of Nelson, “ every weaver’s loom paid so 
much per annum ; and every iron smelter’s surface, every oil-mill, every retail shop, every 
house occupied by an artificer; and every indigo vat. Every collector of wild honey was 
taxed ; every maker and seller of clarified butter ; every owner of carriage bullocks, Even 
stones in the beds of rivers, used by washermen to beat clothes on, paid a small tax.” Con- 
tributions were levied from the merchants (seltis), the weavers (haikkolars), the shop- 
keepers (vanigars), the oil-vanigars and classes who formed the “eighteen communities.” 
The idengai and valangai varis were paid by the people of the right and left-hand castes 
respectively ; the police rate, by all communities. Again, the purchase and sale of cattle, 
the manufacture of salt, the catching and sale of fish in tanks and rivers, the cutting of fuel in 
forests, all these were subject to taxation. Every marriage was a source of income. Every 
labourer was bound to serve the king freely for a period in the year. That the king attached 
a good deal of importance to free service (vetti-vari) is clear from an inscription of the fif- 
teenth century at Tirukkattupalli, which says that the king gave away to the temple of the 
place about 40 to 45 different taxes, which appear to have been generally collected by the 
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palace at that period, except the vetti vars. Nor is this surprising in an age when the poe: 
tion of public works was a criterion of royal greatness and popular prosperity, and when 
there was a mania for such works among kings and governors, Polygars and petty chiefs. 
The octroi duties and land customs were evidently levied at fixed places and on all 
merchandise. ‘All kinds of goods, even fire-wood and straw, paid these duties.” The 


’ rates must have varied with variations of weight, of commodities, and of the distance travelled. 


They were also liable to constant enhancements at the ruler’s discretion. From stray and 
incidental notices in the chronicles, we find, as Nelson did, that the usual octroi duty on 
paddy was one fanam for every eight padis or bags (i.c.,a duty of 2id. on every 400 Ibs). 
Similarly, coastal towns levied sea-customs. An exceedingly interesting regulation regarding 
maritime enterprise by king Ganapati Deva of Warangal in the thirteenth century is given in 
the Ep. Rep., 1910, p. 107. It is not improbable that a similar policy guided other powers 
in later times ; but no definite and dogmatic statement is possible. The vexatious imports 
and exports and duties, besides the innumerable tolls during the transport of goods, must 
have clogged considerably the ancient South Indian industry and trade, which besides were 
also subject to other vexatious restraints.§ 

The pearl fisheries, which were an object of greedy competition among foreign exploiters, 
were a royal monopoly and naturally proved a lucrative source of revenue. 

Such heavy and oppressive taxation, which undoubtedly contributed much to the often 
recurring famines in Southern India, is after all quite in consonance with the traditions of 
the country. From Vedic times (n.c. 2000-1500), when the Heaven-world is spoken of as a 
place where no taxes are paid by the weak to the mighty, we have an unbroken record of 
oppressive taxation. The Epic literature (r.c. 1500-800) furnishes abundant evidence of this 
statement. The literature of the Age of Laws and Philosophy is replete with devices for 
scientifically rack-renting the people ; and the art of fleecing both nobility and commons attains 
perfection in the Kautilyan Arthasdstra. Readers of the Arthasdstra (tran. R. Shama 
Sastri) will agree with the remark of L. D. Barnett (Antiquities of India, ch. IIL, p. 104) that 
the Kautilyan Arthasdstra “depicts a society choking in the deadly grip of a grinding 
bureaucracy. On every branch of industry lay the dead hand of taxation.”” We have given 
a brief extract describing Kautilyan taxation in Appendix B. We do not however wish to 


convey the impression that taxation in India was never of 2 mild or more reasonable character. 


Good Epic kings who were content to tax their subjects lghtly were not unknown; and the 
Chinese travellers, Fa Hien (A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, ch. XVI, tran. Legge) and 
Hiuen Tsang (Beal, Records of the Western World, ch. X) tell us that taxation in India at their 
time was not onerous. It is useless to give more instances. What is maintained here is that 
Ancient Indian History furnishes a continuous tradition of oppressive taxation which accentuat- 
ed the evils of famine, and not unfrequently was so enhanced as even to provoke famine. 

We shall now pass on to the second source of information respecting this period, viz., 
the literature of the time, with the caution however that such literature is, generally speaking, 
largely coloured, and due precaution must be exercised in ‘distilling history’ out of its 
exaggerated descriptions. 

I shall first take up the religious literature ofSouthern India. The Tirwvilaiyédal Purdnam 
which professes to be a chronicle of the Pandyan kings, contains several references to famines 
and droughts. In the fourteenth Miracle it is said that on account of the displacement 


8 The above two sanieradies are largely based on the cateealy Valuable article of Prof, V, 
Rangacharya on “ the History of the Naik Kingdom of Madura * (Ind, Antiquary, vol. XLV, 1916). 
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of tho Nine Planets, no rains fell, there was oo hare est, ail no fodder, and the aes suffered 
terribly from famine, The Pindyan king Ugravira, with hie brother kings, the Chera and 
the Chéla monarchs, whose subjects were equally a prey to this terrible calamity, went 
to consult the sage Agastya as to the best means of averting the drought and famine, ete. 
The fifteenth Miracle records another great drouglat in the time of Ugravira Pandya, when 
“owing to scarcity of rain the rivers dried up; the king without adequate resources was 
unable to protect his subjects ; and suffering greatly like a mother for the illness of her children, 
the king consulted the astrologers, who told him that on account of some adverse planets no rain 
would fall for one year, etc." The thirty-first, Miracle tellaus that in the daye of Kulabli- 
shana Pandya a great drought and famine occurred, which caused many people to migrate to 
neighbouring countrics, The thirty-cighth iracle mentions the ravages of floods in Pindya- 
nido. We might easily multiply such instances, but these will suffice for our purpose, 

The Kandapurdea gives several instances of droughta oceurring m the land of the 
Tamilians. The Tirwondar Periya Purdea, in the Kotpuji Nayandr charifra, mentions a 
great famine that devastated the Chilanfidu: and other similar allusions to famines can be 
instanced from the Tiruvddavireadigal Purana. 

But after quoting from the religious works, we may pase on now to the aecular works 
of Tamil poets and other writers, and sce what they have to say on the subject of droughts 
and famines. Wantofspace compels me to confine myself to the Sacred Kural. In this work 
the introductory chapter on God is followed by one on Rain; and in regard to this Glover (1) 
(The Folk-Songs of Southern India, p. 221) remarks: “' Rain is the greatest requirement of a 
tropical country. Without it man and beast must perish ; with abundance of rain all nature 
smiles, plenty fills every garner, poverty becomes bearable, for there is the certainty of food. 
Most of the ancient vernacular books therefore follow the invocation of the Deity, usually 
Ganésa or Saradvati, with the Jone of rain.” The remarks of the great Tamil is tae Mr. 
G. U, Pope (Sacred Kural, p.5) are to the same purpose: “ Tt seems strange to European 
readers that the introductory saiaptor on God should be followed by one on rain. This ia 
very usual however in Tamil literature, the idea being that neither virtue, wealth nor pleasure 
could exist without rmim...... “ 

The Chilappadhikdram ‘tela of a grave miscarriage of justice inthe Pindyan kingdom ; 
and how from that day when an innocent man was unjustly condemned and beheaded, there 
was no rain in the country ; and famine, fever and small-pox smote the people soverely. 
Veru-Ve]-Chelya the king, whe held his court at Korakai, believing that these misfortunes 
were brought about by that grave miscarriage of justice, porformed many expintory coremonics. 
Copious showers of rain then fell, and famine and pestilence disappeared from the kingdom. 
Kosar, king of Kongu, Gajabihu, king of Lanka, and Perwnk-kilji Chéja aleo performed 
several ceremonies, and their kingdoms were blest with never-failing rain and abundant 
orops. 

Thus not infrequently “the clouds changed their naturo and the lark which always 
| dings their praise gasped for the little drop which the clouds withheld " (Pattinapalai), “That 
* land [was to be discovered] whose peaceful annals knew nor famine, force, nor wasting plague, 

nor ravage of foe“ (Sacred Kuraf, p. 102): The kings wore held responsible by the pocts 
as well as by the common people for the occurrence of these famines.” As Mr. S, Krishna- 
-wami Aiyangar remarks (Anelent India, ch. TV, p. 69), the ideal eet before the kingr wis 
karan. hr sce bah einen gol, me bets es prioor Incerr a ah ds Begala cot ace nAeat SeeL 
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® Where King from right deflecting makes untighieoun gain, | 
The etatona change, tho clouds pour down no rain. y 
Where King, who righteous law regards, the seeptre wields, 
There fall the showers, there rich abundance crowns the fivldu.—{Saered Kuro}. 
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something unatt LIT ble. a Oh the King! he is to blame if the rains fall ? ho is to blame if 
the women go astray, ote." 


Some kings, inspired by the wholesome fear that they would be held responsible for these 
calamities, spared no pains (o avert the horrors of famine. Thoy kopt throughout the land 
granarics stored with grain to be distributed in times of scarcity ; and they carried out a very 
liberal programme of irrigational works. 

Meadows Taylor (History of India, ch. XIV, p. 67) offers some interesting remarka on the 
groat irrigational activities of the Southern Kings. ‘In these Southern Kingdoms, os an 
almost higher proof of their civilization, may be adduced that artificial irrigation of the sail 
that had been commonced npon o seale of axtended usefulness, which exiated probably in 
no other country except Babylon, The exact period at which the system was commenced 
ja not known ; but existing inscriptions relate to periods shortly after the Christian era, and it is 
not improbable that it had then been long in operation. In this particular the Southern people 
of India left the Northerners “ far behind.” Of such useful works upwards of 50,000 aro atill 
in working order in the Madras Presidency, and the total number of these enduring monuments 
of past ages must be immense. 

Besides the kings, the village assemblies frequently strove to fight against famines. 
A South Indian inscription of about 1054, for instance, records how in a certain village visited 
by famine the assembly, expecting no succour from the king, themselves moved in the matter 
af providing relief for the people. They secured a loan of 1011 kalangu of gold and 464 palam 
of silver in jewellery and vessels from the local temple, to which they mortgaged 8} véli of the 
common lands of the village, from the produce of which the interest on the loan was to be paid 
(Madr, Ep. Rep., 1890-1000, p.20). Another case of self-helpisreported in the reign of Ku]it- 
tuiya ChO]a IL in Inscriptions Noa. 274 and 279 of 1909 (Madr. Ep. Rep., 1008-10, p. 85) when 
the assembly of Tirukkachur borrowed 15 kasu of a generous individual, and for interest gave him 
& piece of land belonging to the village, the government dueson which they themselves paid. 
Inscription No. 397 of 1913 records a similar case whero, ina period “of bad time and scarcity 
of grain,” o loan was arranged for by the village assembly to tide over the distress. One 
more interesting case Is recorded in Inscription No. 353 of 1909, Rajéndra Déva (a.m. 1052) 
paid aome gold to a village for building a stone temple. They had already built 5 angas of 
the temple for half the money, when a famine oceurred and the people could neither complete 
it nor return the money. The temple authorities complained of them to the king, and they 
wore eventually let off on supplying an image of the god that was needed in the tem ple, 

It is refreshing to read of such beneficent activities on the part of the villagers themselves, 
Nevertheless owing to deficient means of communication and transport, absence of effoctive 
co-ordination, eto., it ia very unlikely that the people were able to neutralise altogether the 
horrora of famine. Tho overtaxed, ignorant ond apathetic rural classes, largely given to 
drink, sunk in indebtedness and earning a precarious livelihood, remained alwayaa realy prey 
to famine. Although there existed in those days an active maritime trade, itmay be doubted 
whother foreign trade provided labour and sustenance to any considerable portion of the 
population. It is often forgotten that our foreign trade! consisted chiefly of a few articles 
of luxury like pepper, pearls, beryls, sandalwood, peacock's feathers, ste. The trade 
was chiefly in the hands of a amall capitalist class, and it is very unlikely that it could 
absorb the surplus population. ‘Tho teeming millions of India wero then, as now, engaged in 
agriculture, and wore exposod to all the viciasitudes of periodically recurring famines. Now 
and then beneficent kings and local commmunitics attempted to relieve the people ; but such 
efforts were necessarily on a small scale and were productive of very limited results, 

(Ta ba continued, ) 
70 Gj. Rawlinson'a Intercourse between India and the Western World ; Mookerjoa, History of Indian 
Shipping : Konakasabhai, The Tamils Fightecn Hundre! Years Ago, ch. ITT, pp. 16-39, 
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A FEW REFLECTIONS ON BUCKLER’S POLITICAL THEORY OF THE 
INDIAN MUTINY.! | 
By 5. M. EDWARDES, C.8.L, C.V.O, 

Mr, BuckLEeR possesses a genius for academic discussion, and apparently a certain bias 
against the men who laid the foundations of British Rule in India. If we are to accept 
the spirit and teaching of his pamphlet on the ‘ Political Theory of the Indian Mutiny ”, we 
must perforce assume, not only that contemporary writers were deceived as to the real causes 
of the outbreak of 1857, as some of them may well have been, but also that every student 
of Indian history since that date has likewise been misled as to the fons et origo of the 
Sepoy Revolt. We must further acquiesce in the view that this fundamental error is the 
direct product of the consciously dishonest propaganda of the East India Company, which 
in pursuance of a desire to justify itself in the eyes of the British public of past centuries, 
deliberately concocted a fictitious history for home consumption, andin so doing, if I appre- 


hend his meaning correctly, deliberately deceived also the potentates and people of India. 


Whatever grounds there may be for the view that opinion in England was bemused from 
1750 to 1857 by the specious tales woven by this Macchiavellian body of East India mer- 
chants, no writer who has lived in India and studied at first hand the acute perceptive 
power of its peoples, could solemnly suggest that up to 1857 the Indian territorial leaders 
and the general body of the people suffered themselves to be misled by the alleged 
duplicity of the Company and actually to believe that for some years prior to 1857 the 
Company still regarded itself in fact, and wished to be regarded, as the vassal of the 
Mughal Emperor. 

Yet this assertion is one of the main props of Mr. Buckler’s novel theory regarding the 
cause of the Indian Mutiny; and it seems to me to display a fundamental and profound 
ignorance of the mentality of the people of India, both Hindu and Muhammadan. 
Mr. Buckler has presumably studied the period of Indian history immediately preceding the 
Mutiny with great care: he has read and digested all documents relating to the trial of 
Bahadur Shah U1, to which the English student can obtain access in the tranquil surround- 
ings of his own country. But I feel bound to remark that his arguments disclose an 
inadequate acquaintanceship with the psychology of the people of India, and that his ap- 
parent. bias against the East India Company in no small degree vitiates an otherwise clever 
wcademic disquisition. Indeed, had this pamphlet been published at the time when Vinayak 
Savarkar was compiling his War of Indian Independence, 1857, one can imagine that the 
Brahman rebel would have welcomed Mr. Buckler’s theory, as affording some support 
to the views underlying his seditious publication. 

Mr. Buckler’s main contention, which rests upon a close study of the record of the pro- 
ceedings of the trial of the King of Delhi, is that the Mutiny was primarily, if not wholly, 
the result of the treasonable behaviour of the East India Company towards the Mughal 
Emperor. The Company, in his view, was simply a vassal of the Emperor, and had become 
so overbearing and mutinous that the Native Army was obliged to come to its sovereign’s 
assistance and punish its rebel officer. ‘‘ Hence,’’ in Mr. Buckler’s words, “‘if in 1857 there 
Was any mutineer, it was the East India Company,” which by policy and act had deliber- 
ately flouted its legal suzerain—the miserable and powerless representative of the house 


. By FW. Buckler, M.A., F.R. Hiszs., reprinted from the Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 4th Series, vol. V, pp. 71—100. | | 
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of Akbar. Before referring to the arguments adduced in support of this contention, it may 
be observed that the author apparently finds corroboration of his theory in the “ outstand- 
ing fact that between the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 and the outbreak of the year 1857, 
there was no sign of concerted opposition to the British in India, save the attempts made 
by Haidar Ali and his son Tipu.” 

Assuming the correctness of this statement, surely there is nothing very remark- 
able'in the apparent absence of concerted opposition to the Company, at any rate 
for a considerable portion of the period. In the first place, the only powers which could have 
led a mass attack upon the British position in India were the Mughal Emperor, and later 
the Maratha Confederacy. But from 1707 onwards the Mughal Empire fell rapidly into 
ruin, and the Emperor himself became a mere phantom and roi-fainéant. Aurangzeb’s 
policy fatally weakened Mughal dominion, and one by one the Viceroys and Subahdars 
of the Empire fel! away from their allegiance and began to carve out independent states 
for themselves. As early as 1715 the English envoys to Delhi were able to remark the 
rottenness of the Empire—‘ a Mughal army in open revolt in the streets of the capital and 
the Emperor himself a mere tool in the hands of unscrupulous ministers.” In Bengal the 
Nawabs became independent ; Bombay and Madras witnessed respectively the rise of the 
Maratha power and of the Nizamu’l-mulk. On all sides the English company watched 
from its factories an empire sinking into decrepitude, “ great nobles carving kingdoms out 
of the remnants, and the turbulent Maratha hordes growing yearly in strength and devot- 
ing all their resources to predatory war.” Thus down to 1780 the decadent Mughal Empire 
was too weak, and the new principalities were far too busy with their scramble for power, 
to organize combined opposition to the English merchants in India, 

Secondly, it is doubtful whether the Company’s actions or policy, down to 1750, 
provided any ground whatever for concerted hostilities on the part of the Indian 
powers. And if this be true, there is surely nothing very remarkable in the absence of such 
opposition. In the first half of the eighteenth century the English were still bent only on 
trading : all they desired was peaceful commerce, and in their capacity as traders they had 
the sympathy of the Indian trading classes, who profited not a little from their activities. 
Mr. Roberts in his History of British India has pointed out that the revolution of 1756-57 
in Bengal was not primarily the conquest of an Indian province by a European trading 
settlement, but was rather the overthrow of a foreign (Muhammadan) government by the 
trading and financial classes, both Hindu and British. Bengal was goyerned by a Nawab, 
nominally owning the suzerainty of the Mughal: but for many years the Nawabs had beon 
practically independent. They were men of Mughal, Persian and Afghan race, ruling ever 
a Hindu people, who owned most of the wealth of the country and were united by a com- 
munity of trading interests with the English. By 1750 the Hindus were seen to be less 
tolerant than before of the Muhammadan minority and were seeking a chance to free them- 
selves from the yoke ; while the English were irritated by arbitrary restrictions upon their 
trade. Siraju’d-daula’s impolitic actions pressed equally hardly upon both European 
trader and Hindu subject, and directly paved the way for the battle of Plassey in 1757, 

It can hardly be contended that up to the date of Plassey any real cause existed for ” 
concerted action against the Company, and Mr. Buckler’s argument seems scarcely relevant. 
But thereafter the position changed, in consequence of the political power acquired by the 
English in Bengal. Haidar Ali, the Marathas and the Nizam were all striving for power, 
and they alternately courted the Company or combined together to threaten its existence, 
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By 1780 Bombay and Madras had so embroiled themselves with the native powers of Cen- 
tral and Southern India that “ the foundations of British Rule were shaken to their base,” 
When we recall the faet that in 1780 Mysore, Hyderabad and Poona, supported by all the 
Maratha chiefs except Baroda, were joined together for a desperate attack upon British 
power in India ; when we recall Warren Hastings’ own admission that he had to face “ war 
either actual or impending in every quarter and with every power in Hindustan,” it is im- 
possible to understand Mr. Buckler’s assertion that between 1707 and 1857 there was no 
sign of concerted opposition to British Rule in India. 

Again, Mr. Buckler’s theory that the Native Army mutinied in 1857 as an overt protest 
against the insubordinate behaviour of the East India Company towards their beloved suze- 
rain, the Mughal phantom at Delhi, is surely discounted partly by the fact (a) that previous 
mutinies had occurred, which had no concern whatever with Mughal suzerainty, e.g., one in 
1764, a second at Vellore, and a third at Barrackpore in 1824, and partly by the fact (6) that 
various sections of Indians other than the soldiers of the Native Army and various 
non-Moslem interests were implicated in the attempt to overthrow British power in 1857, 
The alleged grievance against the Company for its cavalier treatment of the descendant of 
Akbar may perhaps have served to bring the emperor, his entourage, and a section 
of Muhammadans into overt hostility to the English: but I do not believe for a moment 
that this consideration carried any weight with Nana Sahib, Tantia Topi, the Rani of 
Jhansi, or with that large body of the civil population who feared that the British 
intended to “ Christianize * the country. Babu Ramgopal Ghose, a contemporary witness, 
declared that the notion that their religion-was at stake was foisted on the native public 
by design, and that this notion was at the root of the revolt. Briefly, the Mutiny, far from 
being merely a Muhammadan attempt to punish the Company for its alleged infidelity to the 
throne of Delhi, was really the outcome of that fundamental Hindu antagonism to Western 
civilization and Western materialism, which in more recent times has formed one of the 
mainsprings of anarchical conspiracies and non-co-operation movements. 

Mr. Roberts in chapter XXIX of his History of British India and Mr. Holmes 
in his History of the Indian Mutiny give a résumé of the various causes underlying the 
outbreak of 1857, which obliges one to be extremely cautious in accepting Mr. Buckler’s 
new-fangled theory. On his own admission, it is based almost wholly upon the record of the 
trial of Bahadur Shah IT. One can certainly admit that when the Mutiny broke out, the 
mutineers needed a figure-head and a war-cry. Bahadur Shah filled the required réle. But 
though they proclaimed him Emperor, the mutineers showed him little respect and retained 
the administration of the mutinous area, such as it was, in their own hands, In short, 
the mutineers dragged in the wretched representative of vanished Mughal sovereignty, 
merely to give a show of dignity to their revolt, which was based on several actual or fancied 








grievances of their own and was joined by many others who had no sympathy with the * 


Mughal claim to sovereignty. 

To substantiate his theory, Mr. Buckler suggests that : — 

(1) The Mughal Empire down to the depesition of Bahadur Shah IT was an effective 
source of political authority, and was the suzcrain de jure of the East India 
Company. 

(2) The Maratha rebellion was “ artificially extended’’ beyond the year 1720 so 
that the Company was enabled to portray the loyal vassal Sindia as a monster of 
tyranny, and itself to pose “in the eyes of India ”’ as a repentant vassal returning 
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to the loyalty of the Mughal Emperor, while at the same moment it mas- 
queraded in Europe as the British Government and the “protector” of a 
pensioned king of Delhi. 

(3) The duplicity of Wellesly, as expressed in (2), was accentuated by his succes- 
sors, who owing to ignorance of Indian languages and concitions adopted a 
policy which the Mughal emperor could not but interpret as high treason, and 
which therefore ultimately drove the Native army to revolt. 





In regard to (1), it seems to me impossible in the light of known facts, to accept the ) Ey 
view that the Mughal Empire was an effective source of political authority down to the date uF 
of the outbreak. To be effective, a government surely must be possessed of the power to i! 
impose its will upon its vassals and subjects, and upon any outsider who dares to infringe a>? 
its rights. If it has not this power, obviously it cannot fall within the category of effective a 
government. What are the historical facts ? In 1756 Ahmad Shah Durrani sacked Delhi ; S 


in 1760 the British were supreme in Bengal, the titular Nawab of the province being merely 

the creature and protégé of the Company: in 1764 was fought the battle of Buxar, in which 

the English defeated the Emperor of all India and his titular prime minister. Asa result of 

that battle, the Emperor—a homeless fugitive—made his submission, and, in return for an an- 

nuity of twenty-six lakhs from the Bengal revenues and the districts of Allahabad and Kora, 

agreed to resign all further claims on the revenues and to confirm formally the right of the 

Company to the territories in their possession. He thus became in substance a pensioner 

of the Company,—hardly a sound basis on which to found a claim to effective political 

authority. In 1769 the Marathas, having recovered from their defeat, again crossed the 

Narbada, raided Rajputana and Rohilkand, and began to intrigue with the puppet Emperor, ) 

+ who was subsisting at Allahabad on the money paid to him by the Company. The | 

Marathas offered to place him on the throne of Delhi, and on his accepting this proposal, : | 

he was escorted to Delhi in 1771 by Mahadaji Sindia, who became in practice his jailor. He ya 

was forced by the Marathas to hand over the two districts of Allahabad and Kora, which a 

had been given to him as an act of grace by Clive. Thereupon Hastings ordered the discon- é 

tinuance of his allowance,—an act which, as Mr. Roberts remarks, is supported by “ all *. 

temperate and responsible opinion.” From - 1784 onwards Sindia had complete control 

of the aged Emperor, who was practically forced to issue patents appointing the Peshwa 

supreme Vicegerent of the Empire and Sindia himself the Peshwa’s Deputy. “So by a 

curious turn of the political wheel, the Mughal Emperor had now passed under the control 

of a general of the Hindu confederacy, which was swayed by the Minister of the Peshwa-— 

himself the Mayor of the Palace of the Raja of Satara, whose claims were historically based 

upon a rebellion against Mughal sovereignty.” Finally, in 1803, we find Lord Lake again 

taking under British protection the poor old blind Emperor, Shah Alam, “ seated under a 

small tattered canopy.” 

With this record of facts before one, how can it possibly be said that the Mughal Empire “ 
continued down to 1858 an effective source of political authority? The power of the 
Mughal Empire disappeared after 1761, and neither dialectics nor legal quibbling can alter 
that fact. As regards the academic question of de jure suzerainty, we should have thought 
that to be permanently terminated by the fact that the Emperor, or the troops under his 
orders, had twice fought the Company in the field and been defeated on both oecasions. It 
can hardly be contended that de jure sovereignty remains with one who, after being defeated 
in battle and making submission to his conquerors, is granted a subsistence allowance at 

their will and pleasure. F 
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pace does not permit of my dealing at length with Mr. Buckler’s other two arguments, 
As regards the Marathas, however, I may point ont that in 1720 Muhammad Shah recog: 
nized by treaty the authority of Raja Shahu and admitted his right to levy the ehauth and 
sardeshmukhi over the whole Deccan, In 1737, after making themselves muaaters of 
Gujarat, Malwa and Bundelkhand, and evading the imperial army, the Marathas appeared 
‘ni the suburbs of Delhi, Two years later Nadir Shah left the Mughal Empire bloeding anc 
prostrate, - In 1760 the Maratha government decided to renew the invasion of Upper India 
and to attempt the achievement of Maratha supremacy, but they were badly defeated at 
Panipat in the following year, Their predatory armies, however, soon recovered strength 
under Sindia, Holkar and other independent chicts, In 1782 Sindia conducted negotiations 
for the Treaty of Salbai, and thereafter became by far the most powerful figure in India: 
In fact, at the beginning of the nineteenth century the Marathas practically commanded 
the whole of Hindusten, and it was from them, rather than from the Mughal, that the 
English actually acquired by force ofarms the government of the whole country. It was in 
gratitude for his deliverance from Mahadaji Sindia that the blind Shah Alam conferred wpon 
Lord Lake the insignia of the nalki, etc., which were the only tokens remaining to him of the 
once dominant position of his house. L confess I cannot diseern any grounds for Mr, Buckler's 
assertion that under Sindia the Marathas were welded into “a strong loyal pro-Mughal 
confederacy.” What of Jasvant Hao Holkar? He nover showed the smallest respect 
for Mughal soversiguty, and he struggled violently with Sindia and the Peshwa, Nor can 
I discover in the history of Shah Alam’s chequered fortunes the xmallest justification for 
the etatement that Mahadaji Sindia was the only loyal yassal of the Emperor, or that the 
Fast India Company posed as the Emperor's repentant vassal in 1802, Before the eyes 


of the world the English in India took Shah Alam under their protection, after the capture. 


of Delhi by Lake; but they did so as a conquering power which had vanquished the ‘' loyal 
vassal "’ who held him in thrall. 

As regards Wellesley’s policy, it would certainly have been wiser to declare openly that 
the Company had succeeded to the rights of the Mughal dynasty, as in fact it had. England 
was at death-grips with Napoleon, and Wellesley was certainly entrusted with the task of 
making India “safe”, and of excluding for ever all possibility of French competition in 
India. He might, therefore, have declared the paramountcy of the Company with justifion- 
tion, But he was bound to consider also the prejudices of the authorities in England, who 
frequently baulked his plans by withholding support, and alee the views of the Company's 
shareholdors, who thought more of the provision of goods for export than of empire, Botli 
partics would probably have objected to a declaration announcing in plain language that 
the Company had sucoceded to the rights and privileges of the Mughal Emperor: and 
Wellesley may also have held that the superstitious veneration accorded by some sections of 
native opinion to the title of the Great Mughal required to be acknowledged, even though 
the actual power of the holder of the title had long passed away. Later on, Lord Dalhousie 
showed his anxicty to arrange for the extinction of the Mughal’s title at Delhi, but hoe was 
overruled by the Court of Directors. It seems 4 reasonable supposition that it waa the 
authorities in England, rather than their representatives in India, who persisted in conti- 
nuing “ the fiction’ of Mughal sovereignty, when all trace of that sovereignty had for 
practical purposes disappeared. 

bert im his Government of India points out that” the aituation created in Bengal 
by the gront of the Diwani in 1765 and recognised by tho legislation of 1773, resembled 
what in the language of modern international law is called a protectorate, The country had 
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not been ‘definitely annexed : the ayibority of the Delhi Emperor and his native vice-regent 
was still formally recognized, and the attributes of sovereignty had beon divided between 
them and the Company in such proportions that, while the substance had passed to the 
latter, a shadow only remained with the former.” Wellesley, then, at the worst seems to 
have done no more than perpetuate an arrangement accepted by the authorities in England 
who framed the Regulating Act twenty years before. 

There are other points in Mr. Bueckler’s paper which deserve comment, as, for example, 
his statement that the Company continued offering nasra till 1843. ‘The late Dr. Vincent 
Smith, a careful historian, states that Lord Hastings (1513-22) discontinued them, holding 
that “such a public testimony of dependence and subservience " was irreconcilable with 
any rational system of policy, when the paramount authority of the British government 
had been openly established. Again, Mr, Buckler formulates an claborate argument in 
favour of the religious character of Mughal sovercignty over India. It is very doubtful 
whether, even in the heyday of its prosperity, Mughal sovercignty could be justly desoribed 
as based on religious supremacy, i.¢., on the claim of the Emperor to be in the Khilafat or 
succession of divine authority. But whether this be ao or not, what earthly connexion can 
there have been between the religions claims of an Islamic potentate and the Hindu 
majority of the mutineers ? If every single person implicated in the outbreak had been o 
Musalman, this theory might carry some weight. But oa very large proportion both of the 
army and other rebels were Hindus, to whom the religious aspect of Mughal supremacy was 
meaningless except perhapa as an incitement to religious and racial hatred, Those who 
have lived in India and witnessed the intense religious antipathy which exists batwean 
Hindus and Muhammadans, and from time to time explodes in open and sanguinary repri- 
éals, will find it very hard to adopt the view that the religious claims of the Mughal Emperor 
can have weighed in the smallest degreo with Brahman leaders like Nana Sahib and the Rani 
Takshmibal, and with the Brahman and other Hindu sepoys of the army. 

saking genorally, Mr, Buokler's paper strikes me as an ingenious effort of special 
pleading in defenoe of Bahadur Shah. But it is vitiated hy a tendency to find specious ex- 
planations for facts which admit of a simpler and more straightforward construction, and 
also by an unfortunate bins (doubtless as counsel for the defence) against the English in 
India, whioh inevitably suggests doubts as to his strict impartiality. It is quite true, as he 
states, that no mere palace intrigue could have produced such @ rising as that of 1857: but, 
had he studied all the conditions and circumstances and the political and social events pre- 
ceding the Mutiny, he would perhaps have realized that there were several other important 
causes of the outbreak besides the mere “ conflict of fact and fiction" im regard to the 
effective political sovercignty of the phantom descendant af the Great Moghal, 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN NAQSHBANDI HISTORY. 
By H. A. ROSE, LC.S. ( Retired). 


Tue history of the Naqshbandi Order would be of some interest, if it could be recovered, 
not merely because it has played an important part in Muslim thought, but also because it 
has had no little influence on the political vicissitudes of India, Mesopotamia, and, to a less 
extent, Turkey. In order to unravel some pieces of the tangled skein it is essential to set 
forth the spiritual pedigree of the Order. 

1. As usual in such pedigrees its line is linked up with that of the great Muhammadan 
mystics, ending in this case with Abfi’l Qasim Girgani (quite incorrectly Karkiani). Thence 
the line continues to— 

2 Abt ’Ali al-Fazl b. Muhammad 9]-Farmadhi: as to whom see Nicholson’s Kashf- 
al-Mahjib, p. 169. He died in 470 H. (A.D. 1078), and he must not be confused with another 
Farmadi who died in 537 H. : M. Hartmann, Der Islamische Orient, VI—X, p. 308. 

. 3 His khali fa (suce2ssor) KhwaAja (or Shaikh Aba) Viisuf Hamadani (A.p. 1048—1140). 
In the Rashahdt Yisuf Hamadani is assigned three khalifas, (1) Khwaja “Abdulla Barqi, 
(2) Hasan Andaqi, and (3) Ahmad Yasawi who died in A.D. 1166—7 or perhaps in 562 H. 
(a.p. 1169). Ahmad Yasawi was @ saint of great importance. His disciple Luqm4n al-Khura- 
sini taught Muhammad “Ata bin Ibrahim, called Haji Bektash, subsequently the patron 
saint of the Janissaries. The date of his death is uncertain, but it occurred in the four- 
teenth century A.D.: M. Hartmann, Der Islamische Orient, VI—X, p. 309. 

4. Khwdja ’Abd-ul-Khaliq Ghujduw4ni (son of Imam *Abd-ul-Jamil and one of the 
best-known Naqshbandis), born at Ghujduw4n, six farsakhs from Bukhira in the twelfth op 
century A.D. He died in 575 H. (ap. 1179—80). Except that he studied under Shaikh “A 
Abt Yasuf little is however really known of him, though MSS. of his works exist: BJ., I, 
p. 165. He laid down eight rules, which constitute the tariga of the Khwajas, but three 
more were afterwards introduced. They include khilwat dar dnjuman, safr dar wagn, etc., 
which are explained in a mystic sense - JRAS., 1916, pp. 64-5. According to Hartmann, 
it was to ’Abd-ul-Khaliq that Khizr taught also the abs an-nafas or ‘ restraining of the breath ’ 
exercises of the Naqshbandis : Der Islam, V1, p. 67. This practice is naturally attributed 
to one of the forms of the Indian yoga, but it is not quite impossible that its origin is far 
older, both the Yogis and the Naqshbandis having revived a practice current among some 
forgotten sects of Central Asia. That Indian ideas did however influence the earliest 
Sfifis seems to be unquestionable : 26., p. 51. 








= Arif Rewgari, who took his title from Rewgar, a place six farsakhs from Bukhara. 
His death is assigned to 715 H., but as Hartmann points out, this cannot be correct, as his 
pir died in 575 H., and assuming that he received the gift of ‘light’ from him at the early 
age of ten, he must have been 160 years old when he died !: Hartmann, op. cit., vi—X, 
p. 309. 

6. Muhammad Faghnawi, who appears in the Tartkh-i-Rashtds as Khwija Mahmaid 
‘Anjir Faghrawi, His correct name seems to have been (Khoja) Mabmad Anjir(i) Faghnawi, 
frcm his birth-place, Faghn, three farsakhs from Bukhara. But he lived in Wabkan, where 
his grave also is. There is much uncertainty as to the meaning of ‘Anjir,’ and also about 
the date of the saint’s death, which is assigned to 670 H. or to 715 u. (A.D. 1272 or 1316): 
Hartmann, op. cit., VI—X, p. 309. ; 
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7, The Khoja Azizdn Shoikh 'All Ramttani, who died in 705 or 721m. (4.0, 1906 or 1321), 
and took his title from Ramitan (the name is variously apelt) near Bukhéra: Hartmann, 
op. cil, p. 310, He was aleo atyled Pirt Nassiij. 

$. Khwaja Muhammad BaAba-i-Samdsi, of the Térikh-i-Rashidt, p. 401. The Khoja 
Muhammad Bib4ji Samiisi was born in Samési, a dependency of Ramitdn, lying three farsakhs 
from Bukhfrs, and died in ‘740 or 755 8. (A.D. 1940 or 1254): Hartmann, op. cil., p, S10. 

9. Amfr Saiyid Kalil (in the Rashahat :JRAS., 1916, p.62, “Mir Kalal in the Térith- 
i-Rashid?, p. 401). His true name was probably Saiyid Amir KulAl Solhari, from Sokhar, 
two farsakha from Bukhira, where he was born and buried, He worked a4 a potter (kuldl), 
and is said to have been alo styled [bn Saiyid Hamza. He died in 772.4. (4.D. 1371): 
op. cit,, p. SLO. | 

10, The Khoja Baha-ud-Din Noqshband was bor in 718 w. (A.D. 1318) and died in 
791 w, (A.D. 1389-90) at the age of 73; op. cif., p. S11. 

The Niirbakhshis. 

From the Nagshbandis at a very carly stage branched off another Order, that of tho 
Narbakhshis. So far os I have been ablo to trace, this Order is not now known outsicle 
Kashmir and the Hazira District of the Punjab, Unfortunately its history is very obsoure. 
Tho Téarthh-i-Rashidi! throws some licht upon it. According to that work Saiyid ‘All 
Hamudani,? also called Amir Kabir ‘Ali the Second, a refugee from Hamacdfin, appeared in 
Kashmir about a.n. 1380. He and his Order are said to have been expelled from Persia by 
Timtr, and to him is attributed the conversion of Kashmir (although it had been at least 
bogun by Sultan Shams-ud-Din, who came thore disguised as a Qalandar, about 40 yoars 
earlior), However this may be, Saiyid "All is stated to have died at Pakhll,? the seat of 6 
halfdegendary Arab kingdom, about a.D. 1296, He became “a sort of patron saint of the 
‘Muhammadan section of the population,” but the people were all Hanif, we are told, until 
about 4.D, 1550 one Shams, who came from Talish (7 Gilin) in Iraq, introduced a new form of 
religion, giving it the name of Narbakhshi. Shams wrote a work called the J'ith-t-Ahwal, 
which does not conform to the teachings of any sect, Sunni or Shi'a, and his soctaries regarded 
him as the promised Mahdi. That Salyid ‘Ali Hamadant was a historical personage is confirmed 
by the Turkish authorities, but I have failed to connect him with Sh. Abd Ydsuf Hamad&nt, 
His ful) name was Amir Saiyid ‘Ali b. Ush-Shihab (Shihdb-ud-Din) b. Mir Saiyid Mubammad 
al-Husaini of Hamadan ‘founder of an order of Sfis, especially known as the apostle 
of ‘Kashmir’; and he entered Kashmir in 781 &. (a.D. 1390) with 700 disciples, 
acquiring great influence over Bultin Qutb-ud-Din. Dying in 786 1. (ap. 1985) at the 
age of 73 he was baried at Khuttilan (not at Pakhll), He was the author of the Zakhtrat- 
uLMulak, w treatise on political othica : Cat, of Persian MSS. in the British Museum, Il, p. 
147. ‘These fragments of history perhaps justify a conjecture that §. "Ali HamadAnt played 
an important part in the resistance to Timtir and his descondanta, In the Punjab Shih 
pear SS ht Se a= , 














1 Pp, 482-7 of Denison Ross's Trané. 

2 Cf. Beown, The Dervishes, p, 126, where ho appears as ‘Sa'ced "Ales Hemdanes.” 

3 Wherever Saiyid ‘Alf may actually have been interred, he certainly hes atill a shrine (sidrat) ot Nankot 
in the Pakhli plain of Hazira, and to it women bring children suffering from parchAawan to be passed undar 
an vlive-tres, ‘The saint alao hina wormo rodting-places (ishast-gihe) in Kashmir; Rose, Glossary of Punjab 
Tribes and Castes, I, p. GM. The tradition that the suint was buried at Khuttilin may be explainet ; 
Khathin, og it ja also spelt, wos tho mat of Khwijo Ishq: & the following page. Unfortunately the 
Mird: of Muydsid, though mentioning the Ndrbakhehls on p. 4, vives Ho wccount of Lliem that | can troa, 
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Rukh, for instance, never seems to have me able to extend hin sway S55 beyond the Salt 


Range, and his failure to penetrate Kashmir mney have been largely due to the oceubenet 
opposition or resentment. 

Who “Shams ” was, it is not easy to say. But j in all probability he j is to be identified 
with Ssiyid Muhammad, son of Ssiyid Muhammad of Qatif, a descendant of course of the 
Imam Mis& Kazim. Born at Qa’in 795 H. (A.D. 1393) he was initiated by the Khwaja 
Ishq Khutlani, who was 2 ‘disciple of Saiyid “Ali Hamadani, and from him received the title 
of Narbakhsh. In 826 Hu. (A.D. 1423) he proclaimed himself Khalif in Khutlan and was 
imprisoned by Sh&h Rukh at Herat in that year. He died at Rai in 869 H. (4.D. 1465). 


So far all is plain-sailing, but when we come to his successors the facts are obscure. Saiyid 


Muhammad is said to have been followed as head of the Order by his son, Shah Qasim. Well 
treated by Shah Isma’il Safawi, he died in 927 H. (A.D. 1521). But it is also said that S. 
Muhammad's principal Khalifa was Asiri (Shaikh Shams-ud-Din) Muhammad b. Yahya of 
Lahijan in Gilan, and that he settled in Shiraz where he built the Khéng&éh Niria. A friend 
of Dawani, Shah Ismail visited him too in 910 Hn, (A.D. 1605), Besides a Diwdn Asiri 
left a commentary on the Gulshan-i-Rdz. His son Fidai died in 927 gw. (4.D, 1531); 
Cat. of Turkish MSS. in the British Museum, p. 650. It is fairty obvious that the Néarbakshis 
continued to exercise some influence in Persia under the Safawis, but that fact would not 
endear them to the Turkish authorities and amply explains why there is no allusion to Shah 
Qasim or Asiri and their protectors in such a work as Brown’s Dervishes. Nevertheless another 
disciple of 8. Muhammad, one Shaikh Khalil-ulléh Baqlanf, is mentioned in the spiritual 
pedigree given in the Sabhat wl-Akhbar, a work which was actually translated from the Persian 
into Turkish in 952 H. (A.D. 1545) : 15., p. 323. . 
The Disruption of the Naqgshbandis, 


We now come to a crisisin the history of the Naqshbandi Order, which so far has not 
been explained. According to the Rashahdt its real founder was the saint Khw&ja *Ubaid- 
ullah, by name Nasir-ud-Din, but commonly known as the Khwaja Ahbrar or Hazrat Ishan. 
This work makes Bah’-ud-Din Naqshband merely a learned expositor of the principles of the 
Order. Yet it ascribes Khwdja Abrar’s investiture to Ya’qib Charkhi, himself a disciple 
of Bah&-ud-Din. Other authorities however ignore Ya’qib Charkhi#? and make Khwaja 
Abrar 5th, not 3rd, in spiritual descent from Bah&-ud-Din, thus :— 


Bahf-ud-Din Naqshband. 
Alaivnd-Dia al-Attar, 


Nighsh-na-Din Khimitish. The Zdrikh-i-Rashid? speaks of a Maulana Niz4im-ud- 
Din Khamiish or -i: op. cit., p. 194. I have failed to trace any other details 
of his personality, but the ’Ali-iléhis still have eight sects, one of which is styled 
Khamiashi: Z.2., 1, p, 293. 


4 A minor problem concerning Ya’qib Charkhi is the place of his burial. From “information 
received ” I stated in A Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, ITI, p. 548, that he was one of the four important 
disciples of Bahf-ud-Din Naqshband and was interred at Malafko in the Higg4r Dist. of that province. 
But according to the Rashahdt he lies buried at Hamalghati (or -nfi) in Higgir-Shidmén, Transoxiana, and 
East-South-East of Samargand, though he was born in the Ghazni district of Afghanistan: JRAS., 1916, 
p- 61. This suggests that a Ya’qib (but not Charkhi) was buried at Malafko. The doubtful passage in 
Babur’s Memoirs makes mention of a Ya'qib as a son of Kh, Yahya, Whether he was Yahy4’s third son 

or hot, this Ya'qQb may be the saint of Ma . 
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Sultan-ud-Din 1 Rashghari® (but his real name was alinost © ainly Sa‘id-wi-Din, 
and the Tdrtkh.é-Raehidt calls him. 8a’d-ud-Din).* He is however sometimes 
described not as 4 disciple of Nizim-ud-Din Khamtish, but of Saiyid Sharif "All 
b. Muhammad al-Jurjani, who died in 816 . (ap. 1414), and was the author 
of the Sharh Muwégif : Nassau Lees, Nafahat al-Una, pp. 6, 2.3, | | 


* Ubsid-ullih Sathatgandt (Khwaja Abrir). 

Le Chatelicr again assigns not only Alai-ud-Din and Ya qib Jarhi (Charkhi obviously) 
as disciples or rather successors to Bah4-ud-Din, but also gives him 5 third successor in 
Nasr-ud-Din of Tashkand, Thue it seems clear thatthe Order began to show symptoms 
of disruption on the death of Balii-ud-Din. Le Chatelior however says that it was 
under the pontificate of Naar-ud-Din TAshkandi (who is not at all generally recognised as 
a khalifa of Baha-ud-Din) that the Order spit up into two branches, that of the West. U rae 
under hia as Grand Master, and the other of the East under another khaitfa, SaltAn-ud- a 
Din al-Kishghari. But the Turkish versions of the pedigree seem to acknowledge only 7 | 

-. the laat-named. 
’ The Western Nagqehbandis, | 

Of the fate of the Westorn Nagshbandis little seems to be recorded in Turkish literatuce. 
From "Ubaid-ull4h al-Samarqandi the ‘descent’ passcs to Sh, "Abdullah Alahi (as he was 
known in poetry), Arif billah ‘Abdullah, “the God-knowing servant of God,’ of Simaw. 
He followed the jurisprodent “Ali of Tas to Persia, quitting Conatantinople ; and devoted 
himself to the secular aciences until ho was impelled to destroy wil his books. His teacher, 

‘however, induced him to sell them all with the exception of one containing the dealings of the 
Saints, and give the proceeds in alms, From Kermin he went to Samargand, where he attached 
himself to the great Shaikh Arif billah Ubaid-nllah (the “little aervant of God’), and at his 
behest he accepted the teaching of the Naqshbandis from their Shaikh Bahi-ud-Din. Later 
he went to Herllt, and thenee returned to Constantinople, but its disturbed condition on 
the death of Muhammad Il drove him to Yenija Wardar, where he died in 1490 a.p, He 
loft at least two works, the Naja al-Anodh min Rasan ile Ashhdh, ‘The Salvation of the Soul 
from the Snares of Doubt,’ and the Zid al-M ushtéqgin, ‘The Vietuals of tho Zealous,’ some- 
times described as the Zdd al-Tdlibin or the Maslik aj-Talibtn ( The Victuals of the Seekers,’ 
or Regulations for them): Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der Oamanisohen Dichikunst, 1, p. 207, 
This sketch docs not hint that Alahi was fead of the Western Naqshbandis; But it suggests 
that the Order was not popular with the imperial authorities at Constantinople in his day and 
that people who wrote about its history were obliged to omit facts of cardinal im portance in it. 
t liere Le Chatoller, who ovtually cites tho Rashakdt x hia nuthority, haa fallon tito » wwo-fold error. 
On p. 150 of his Conjrdrics mundmanes du Acdjas, he gives on account of “ Suljan-ud-Din ol-Rashghari 
wei his resistance to “Baber. Bat the fature conquaror of India waa nob opposed by the Naqwhbandi 
Shaikh. ‘Tho prince in quostion waa Miran Hibor, and the Shaikh who opposed him waa not Suliin-ud-Din 
al-Kashghari but Khwaja Abriy. So far from being hostile to the branch to which the great Babar belongerl, 
the KhwAja Abriie fendod off Mirta BAbur’s attack in the interests of Ab Sa'id Mirza, grandiathor of the 
future emperor i H, Beveridge in JRAS., 1016, p. 6g. And wo far from being oppowd to the great 
Babur at Samarqand, the latter asserts that KhwAja Ahrir appeared. to him in a dream andl foretold his 
second capture of the city + Memoirs, T, po 199. Birangely engugh Brown (The Dervishes, p. 130) makes 
“our Lord Maulinas Sa'ld-ud-Din Kashghart ” tho opponent of Mirza Babur, and this too on the muthority 
GE the Rasha'dt, thus ondorsing ona of Lo Chatelier’s orrors. Ib stoma then powible that more than ono 
recension of that work exinta, buteven if that by ao, a consideration of the dates involved proves that it waa 
Mirza BAbur, and not the conqueror of India, who was thwarted at Samarqand by a Nagqehbandi Shaikh. 
The great Babur made hia first attempt on the city in a.v, 1498, and could not posaibly heave been 
oppowed by the precursor of Khwaja Abriir, who had died in Ap. 1400, at least eight youre earlier. 
© ‘The Térikh-i-Rashidi adda that Sa’d-od-Din had a disciple in the “ Shaileh al-Leliin,'" Mawbini 
" Abd-ur-Rabmiin Jimii p- 194. This was of course tho famous Portian poet Jimi’ ( Ao. 1414-82) ¢ 
B.1.,7,1,p loll. To the pact he is credited with having appeared in Vision, | . 
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From Alahi we are taken to Sh. Said Ahmad al-Bukh4ri, as to whom I fail to find any 
record. Thence we come to Sh. Muhammad Chalabi (the Turkish cognomen is noteworthy), 
‘nephew of Aziz,” and so to Sh. ’Abd-ul-Latif,’ nephew of Muhammad Chalabi. Here 
it is patent that the pedigree is quite fragmentary. 

These data and omissions suggest that by Evlia’s time the Naqshbandis had fallen under 
the disfavour of the imperial government, that the heads of the Western Naqshbandis were 
_only recognized by it when they were harmless, and that, while that Government did not 
venture to abolish the convents of the Order in the capital or elsewhere, it suppressed any 
leading institution which was likely to recall memories of the great names in the Order or 
increase the influence of its independent heads for the time being. 

The connection with the Eastern Naqshbandis was similarly discouraged, if not entirely 
broken off. None of the great Naqshbandis of India are commemorated by foundations at 
Constantinople. There is indeed one Hindilar8 (‘Indians’) takia at Khorkhor near Aq 
Sarai in Stambial, just as there is an Usbek-lar takia there too. But most of the Naqshbandi 
convents bear names that are merely picturesque,’ or only commemorate latter-day saints of 
the Order who were, frankly, nonentitics. And so, when the author of the Turkish Mirdt 
al-Mugdsid gives a list of the Nagshbandi saints of modern times, he has to omit all allusion 
to their chequered history in the West and fall back on the Indian silsila, which never had any 
real jurisdiction in Turkey and was certainly not recognised there by the imperial authorities. 

The HEastern Nagshbandis. 

To turn now to the Eastern Naqshbandis, we have first to deal with the Khwaja Ahrar. 
In his youth this saint had a vision of Christ, which was interpreted to mean that he would 
become a physician, but he himself declared that it foretold that he would have a living heart. 
Later on he obtained great influence over Sultan Abf Sa’id Mirza, a great-grandson of Timér 
and ruler of Mawara-un-Nahr from a.pD. 1451 to 1468. This sovereign was then the most 
powerful of the Timarids in Central Asia : and Herat his capital was famous for its institutions 
and its learning. The Khwaja acted as envoy to the rivals of this ruler who were also 
descendants of Timfr. For the nonce he succeeded in making peace between them, but it 
was not permanent. The Khwaija died in a.p. 1490 or perhaps a year later.1° 

His descendants were :— 

pada Ahrar, Ubaid-ullah.) 


es 
ere Khwaja Yahya, whom Babur styles Kh, Kalin : his father’s successor. 
waja. ail: 


| 
Zakaria, “Abd-ul-Bagi. Muhammad Amin. ? Ya’qib. 
— Soe, 


é J 
both, with Kh. Yahyé, murdered by Uzbegs in a.p. 1500. 
Regarding the sons of Kh. Ahrar, Babur makes a significant statement. Between them 
enmity arose, and then the elder became the spiritual guide of the elder prince (Baisangar 


7 Was this the “Ahd-ul-Latif Naqshbandi who died in 971 a. (A.p. 1564), according to the Mirdt 
al-Kd@’indt of Nishitnji-zida Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ramagin, a Qazi of Adrianople who 
died in 1031 u.? vids Cat. of Turkish MSS. in the British Museum, p. 30. If so, we have again the curious 
fact that his headship of the Order is suppressed. 

8 Evlia mentions two Indian convents, one of the Hindus, “ worshippers of fire,” where bodies 
could be burnt, and the other, the convent of the Indian Qalandars, at the head of the bridge of Kighid- 
khina : Travels, 1, Pt. 2, p. 87. 

® £g., the Agvan-lar Takia-si, near the Chinili Mosque at Scutari, seems to be 80 named from the 
Pers. akawdn, ‘flower of the arghawdn, (red) Judas-tree : Johnson, Pers,-Ar,-Eng. Dicty., p. 144,and Red- 
house, Turk.-Eng.-Lex., p. 69. Evlia’s translator ealls it the Syringa. 

19 JRAS., 1916, p. 66, 
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Mirza) ond the younger the guide of the younger (Sultin “Ali Mirza). Khwéjabka Khwaja 
had stoutly refused to surrender Baisangar when that prince had sought sanctuary in his 
house. Kh. Yaby4 on the other hand gave shelter to SultAn "Ali Mirza, his rival, It is 
further stated by BAbur that Ais “* teacher and apiritual guide " was a disciple of Kh, Abrar, 
by name ‘Abdullah, but better known as Khwija Maulina Qéxi. Now this miviser was 
murdered by Babur’s enemics in 903 w. (1498 a.p.). Thus we sce that there was a fendenoy 
for the sons and disciples of the religions chief each to attach himself to o momber of the 
ruling house descended from ‘Timur. Khwaja Maulana Qizi was apparently hanged for no 
batter reason than that he had been active in defence of Babur, » fate from which his religious 
character did not save him, Bat the tendency mentioned was not the universal rule, for we 
read of yet another disciple of Kh. Abrar, Hagrat Maulina Muhammad Qazi, author of the 
Silvilat al-Arifin, who waa honoured Ty the * Hazrat {shin ” with the title of Ishin (though 
he docs not appear to have been recognised as his spiritual successor) and died in A.D. 1516 with- 
out having attached himself to any prince. On the other hand Kh. Abrir, itis said, also 
left « grandson ‘ Khwiija Nira" or Hazrat Makhd(mi Nira, who was named Mahmid from his 
father and ShahAh-ud-Din from his grandfather (sic), but receivial the title of Khwaja 
Khawand Malini. ‘This saint followed Humayun to India, but found that ho had been 
supplanted in favour by the sorcerer-saint Shaikh Bahlol!. To this refusal on Huma. 
yiin’s part to recognise Khwaja Nira’s claims to his hereditary yoneration, the author of the 
Tartkh-i-Rashtdt hints that all that emperor's misfortunes were due: JRAS., 1916, pp. 69 ff. 
and TdénkA-i-Rashidi, pp. 212 and 3058-9. ; 

After the murder of KhwAja Maulina Qfzi, Babur seems to have had no spiritual guide 
foratime. He deolares that in 905 m. he was negotiating with KhwAja Yatya, but ho admits 
that the Khwija did not send him any message, though several times petrons wer sent to 
confer with him, é.«., in plain English, to attempt to seduce him from his allegiance to Sultén 
"Ali Mirza. Whether tho Khwija was inclined to listen to such overtures must remain 
uncertain, At the worst all that can be reasonably regarded as proved against him is that 
when Sultin "Ali Mirza was betrayed by his mother and it became clear that Samarqand must 
fall vither to Babur or to Shaibini Khin, the Khw4ja deserted Sultdém "Ali and ostensibly 
went over to Shaibini. But his tardy submission did not save him from the suspicion 
(possibly well-founded) that he was really favouring Babur’s claims, which were far stronger 
than Shoibin!'s, to the possession of Samarqand, In so doing he would in fact have only 
beon renewing an hereditary tie, for, Baburinforms us, his fathor had appointed Khwajahki 
Khwaja keopor of his seal. | 

The slaughter of Khwaja Yahy& with his two eons in a.D. 1500 did notof course bring 
the silsila or chain of spiritual descent of the westem Nagqshbandis to an end, but how itcon- 
tinued is a mystery. Tho Rashahdt states that YabyA liad o third son, Mukammad Amin, 
who escaped death. On the other hand a tradition was current that Yahyi had o third (or 
fourth) son, named Khwaja Ya'qub. This last is menffoned in BaAbur's Memoirs as once 
appearing to him in a dream, but Beveridge holds that the passage is spurious : JRAS., 
1916, p. 73. It is however possible that itis genuine, but that it was supprossed in the Persian 
translations, in order to make it appoar that Babur was not under the spiritual protection 
of the Naqehband! Shaikhs. But this suggestion finds no confirmation, it niust be admitted, 
in the authorities known to mo. ‘These are two, the Panjab traditions, ond tho Turkish work, 

i) This saint, o brother of the better-known anint Muhammad Ghaws of Gwalior, waa, it ix interesting 
bo nole, put to daath by Mircea HindAl, brother of Humiyiin, in ONG age (ao, 1538): Beale, Or. Biog, Dy,, 
p. 370, On p, 265 Bablo) appears as Phul! 

12 Babu descrites him as a man of learning, great linguist and excelling in falconry, Hewas also 
acquainted with magic, yadatgiri, in. the power of cansing raln and anow by magic : Memoirs, I, p. 46, 
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the Mirdt al-Mugésid. Below, the spiritual pedigrees so preserved are set out in parallel 
columns :— 








Mirdt al-Mugdasid. The Panjab tradition. 

1, Maulana Ya’qib Charhi Hiss&ri. Ya qub Charkhi. 
2. Khwaja (a gap) Nasir-ud-Din 'Ubaid- Nasir-ud-Din ’Ubaid-ullah Ahrar. 

wilah Tashkandi Samargandi. 
3. Mubammad Z&hid. Muhammad Zahid. 
4. Maulana Darvish. Maulana Darvish Muhammad. 
5. Maulana Khwajagi Samarqandi. Maulana Khwajgi Amkinki (sic). 
6. Maulana Shaikh Muhammad Samaqi, Khwaja Mubammad Bagqi-billah Berang. 
7. Imfim Rabbani Mujaddid Alif-sani Sh. Imfm Rabbféni Mujaddid Alifsani Sh. 


Ahmad Fariqib. ’Abd-ul-Wahid Faraqi Ahmad ges Sirhindi. 
Sirhindi, d. 1074 n. (a.p. 1664). 
8. Sh. Muhammad Ma’sttm ’Urwah’- Wasqé, Kh. Muhammad Ma’sim 
Sahib Maktfibat :d. 1097 H. (a.p. 1688). 
9. Sh. Saif-ud-Din ’Arif. Sh. Saif-ud-Din. 
10. Sh. Saiyid Muhammad Nari Budauni. M. Hafiz Muhammad Muhsin Dihlawi. 
Saiyid Nir Muhammad Budauni. 
il. Sh. Shams-ud-Din Khfn Janén Mazhar. Shams-ud-Din Habib-ullah Mazhar Shahid. 
, Mirza Janjanan. 
12, Sh. ‘Abdullah Dihlawi. Mujaddid Miatusfliswal (?) Ashar Sayid 
‘Abdullah (Shah GhulAm “Ali Ahmadi), 
13. Hazrat 4id-ud-Din Zd-l-Jannabin Shah Abt Sa’id Ahmadi. : 
Maulana Khalid, d. 1242 nH. atthe age Shah Ahmad Sa’id Ahmadi. 
of 50 (A.D. 1827). (Hence the Order Haji Dost Mubammad Qandhari. 


is called Khalidia. ) Haji Muhammad *Usm&n—whose shrine is 
at Kulachi in the Dera “Ism4’il Dist., 
Panjab. 


The Mirdt al-Mugqésid, it will be observed, omits all mention of the silsila of the West- 
ern Naqshbandis, Alahi and his successors. Now the Nagshbandis have always been numerous 
and important in Turkey. They have, or had when Brown wrote, 52 takias in Constantinople 
alone. In other Turkish towns also they had many foundations, e.g., three at Brusa : Evliya, 
Il, p. 8. 

The takias at Constantinople include one named “ Ahmad al-Bukh&ri Takiasi,” which 
must commemorate Sh. Sa’id” Ahmad al-Bukh4ri, Alahi’s successor. It is in the Kabfn 
Daqigq (Flour Weigh-House) at Stambal., 

They also include four called Amir Bukhfra Takiasi. Who the ‘Amir Bukhara’ was, it is 
hard to say with any certainty. A Shams-ud-Din Bukhdri (not to be confused with Shams-ud- 
Din Mubammad Bukh4ri, the ‘Amir Sultén’ of Bayazid I's reign) was o Persian, who came 
to Constantinople in the time of Muhammad II and there rose to eminence as the Shaikh 
of the reign of Bayazid II. He lived as a Naqshbandi, and his cloister is one of the principal 
Naqshbandi foundations in the Turkish capital : Hammer-Purgstall, GdOD, I, p. 212. 
This must be the convent ‘ just outside the Adrianople Gate,’ in which lies Shaikh Abmad 
‘Bukhara’ (? al-Bukhd4ri) in the mausoleum built for him by Murdd III, near the Flower- 
Hall : Evlia, I, pt. 2, p. 21. If this Sh. Abmad was the head of the Order, it is clear that it 
was favoured by Murad III, though Evlia, who is very chary of details where the Naqshbandis 
are concerned, does not say that Sh. Ahmad Bukhfra belonged to that Order. But he adds :— 
“ Sh. Ahmad Sadiq, from TAshkendi in Bokh@ra, who made the journey on foot three times 
from Balkh to Constantinople (and back again) is buried at the conyent of Amir Bokhara,”’ 








And farteg: —" Sh. Khak Dada, the chief fointain of contemplation, born at Porgamus, 
was most famous by the name of Na'lbenji (tho farrier)"; and at Rumeli Hiselir is the iafia of 
a furrier-saint, Na‘lbar Mabmad Effendi, a Nagshbandi. 

In the religions teaching of the Naqehbandis there was not much that would explain 
allthis. They taught that a life could be purchased by the sacrifice of another life ; and twice 
KhwAja Abriir was saved from death by mon at ay thomaelves (becoming fedd) in order 
to restore him to health : JRAS.,1916, p. 752 This example was clearly followed by Bibur, 
when he resolved to offer up his own life to save that of Humfyin; Memoirs, Il, p. 442, 

BaAbur, like his descendant Aurangzeb, was buried in a tomb open to the sky. Whether 
Juhingir'’s tomb at Lahore was also hypowthral is still o moot question: Journal of the 
Punjah Historical Society, I, p. 144. But it is noteworthy that Jahangir rebuilt Bibur's 
tomb in a.p. 1607-8 : Memoirs, II, p. 426. This usage was cortainly not confined to the Nagsh- 
bandis, though Khw&ja Bagi-billoh has no building over his grave at Dehli: Rose, Gloss. 
Punjab T. and C., TI, p. 650. Tt appears rather to have become » Chishti practice: i6., 
p. 630. (Qutb Sh4h forbade a building to be erected over his tomb at Mihrauli near Dehli.) 

But the political predilections of the Naqshbandis may well havo led to their persecution 
at the hands of the Sultans of Turkey. As we have seen, & Nirbokhshi wrote a troatiso on 
political ethics. Khwéja Abrar's dependents by their influence protected many poor de- 
fonceless persons from oppression in Samarqand, saya Bibur: Memoira, I, p. 40. In truth the 
Nagshbandi Khwijas seom to have sought to give new life to the old idea, that beside the 
eecular King should stand a divinely-guided sdviser, the keepor of his seal and his 
conscience, and the interpreter of the spirit, not merely of the letter, of the formal laws. 


BOMBAY, A.D, 1660—1607, 
(A few remarks on Dr, Shafaal Ahmad Khan's Résumé of 
Anglo- Portuguesa Negolialions.') 
By 8, M, EDWARDE » CAL, o.¥.0, 

Dr. Smaraat A. Kutan's new work, which consists of important documents preserved in 
the Public Record Office, the India Office, and the British Museum, linked together into a 
more or less connected narrative by the author's explanatory comments, throws much light 
upon the circumstances of Bombay in the latter half of the seventeenth century and on the 
tortuous negotiations between England and Portugal, which accompanied the surrender of 
the Island, An important feature of the materials here collected “is their wealth of informa- 
tion on the commercial usages of the period. For it was not merely a question of petty duce 
and vexatious tolls: it was the vital problem of the seourity of the Company's trade and 
the safety of its subjects.” Morcover, writes Dr. Khan, “ the elaborate reports of the Council, 
the active support of the King, and the numerous representations to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, show the intimate connection between the foreign and economic policy of England ; 
while the keen and sustained intorest manifested by Charles I in the varied colonial and 
commercial activities of the times vindicate that monarch from the reckless charges hurled 
by his opponents.” 

To the student of Bombay history elmost every page of this book contains something 
of interest, Ono moots, for oxample, with new variants of the spelling of the name of the 
Island, which do not seem to have been noticed by previous historians. In an account of 
the Anglo-Dutch attack on the Island in a.p, 1626 we find “ Bumbay” ; David Davis’ descrip. 
tion of the same event speaks of “ Bumbaye ; ’ while Kerridge in hisdispatch of January 4th, 

13°) For 4 much anrlior instance of the practice ride BR. Hartmann, ol-Qushairt's Darstellung des SGfitume, 
Tark. Bill. 18, p. 46. 

1 Anglo-Portugucse Negotiations relating to Hombay, a.p.1660-1677, by Shafant Ahmad Khon, Litt, D,, 
F.R.Hist.5., University Professor of History, Allababod. Humpbroy Milford, Oxford University Pross. 
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1628, writes the name “ Bumbaice.’’ Phonetically, there is little difference between this 
and the proper vernacular name “ Mumbai.” In a.p. 1654, however, the Company in a petition 
to Cromwell describe the Island as “‘ Bone Bay,” which is reminiscent of the old erroneous 
derivation from “Buon Bahia guasi Boon Bay.” After that date the name is almost 
invariably written “Bombaim,” until it is finally superseded by “Bombay.” The late 
Mr. A. M. T. Jackson was probably correct in holding that Mumb&i, “Mother Mumba,” 
the eponymous goddess of the Island, is a local form and manifestation of ““ Momm4Ai,”’ the 
well-known village-goddess in Kathidwar. 

Dr. Khan remarks that Kerridge’s dispatch of a.p. 1628 contains the earliest description 
of Bombay by an English writer, and that his information was obtained from ‘‘one Richard 
Tuck, an English sayler,” who had long served the Portuguese and frequented the Island. 
He describes the inhabitants “both of Bumbaiee and Salsett ’’ as “poore fishermen and 
other labourers, subject to the Portugall.”” These are the “ Cooleys * (Kolis), “ Callim bines 
and Bunderines ” (Kunbis and Bhandaris), and “ Frasses *’ (Farash) ete., of later writers. 
Another point, which is clearly indicated in a report of the Company to Charles Ilin February 
1675-6, is the former importance of Mahim. “Within this Haven or Bay,” they write, 
“stands the Island of Bombaim (called anciently Mahim), which gives Title and denomina- 
tion to the whole Sea that enters, which is called the Port of Bombaim. There are some 
small spotts of Islands as Trumbay Galean and others as Elefanta and Patacas scarce worth 
NOGA tab uli On part of the Island of Bombaim stands Mahim, the name formerly 
of the whole Island. There, in old time. was built by the Moores a great Castle, and in the 
times of the Kings of Portugall, this was the place where his Courts and the Custome house 
was kept, and here were the Duties paid by the vessels of Salset, Trumbay, Gallean and 
Bundy on the Maine etc.” So far as I can remember, none of the early records in India 
refer so Clearly as this to the original importance of Mahim, and particularly to the fact that 
the whole Island was originally styled Mahim, the Portuguese transliteration of Mahi (i.e., 
MahikAévati), which was the name of the former city of the almost legendary Raja Bimb. 

The knowledge of the Island possessed by the Court of Committees compares favourably 
with the gross ignorance displayed by some members of the King’s entourage. Even the 
Lords of the Council who examined very carefully the territorial] claims of the English against 
their Portuguese antagonists were handicapped by haying no map of Bombay, and could not 
therefore adjudicate as clearly as they might have done upon the Company's view that 
Salsette and Karanja formed an integral part of the territory ceded to England under the 
Marriage-Treaty. Charles Il, however, was bent upon upholding the Company’s claims, 
and it was really his repudiation of Humphrey Cooke’s agreement with the Portuguese 
Viceroy and his advocacy of the Company’s case against the Portuguese that formed the 
foundation of Bombay’s subsequent expansion. 

The documents of the period throw further light on Humphrey Cooke’s character and 
behaviour. A letter from him to the Secretary of State dated August 26th, 1664, proves 
the truth of Colonel Biddulph’s opinion as to the exact date (April 6th) of Sir Abraham 
Shipman’s death, published in ante, vol. XLI, 1912, and justifies the view aclopted 
in the Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, that Shipman died in April, 1664. Cooke's 
letter, which is written from “ Angediva Island in Easte India,” discloses the terrible mor- 
tality among the soldiers from the poisonous air of this “ uwhouldsum ” place, and then, 
after descanting upon the heavy charges incurred by Cooke as Governor “in housekeeping 
and servants,” which could not be ‘“‘avoyded for our nation’s honour,”’ proffers a request 
that the King will grant him a two years’ commission as ‘“ Governor in Bombaim ”’ at a salary 
of 40 shillings aday. In another long letter of March 3rd, 1664-65 Cooke complains of the 

attitude of Sir George Oxinden—the earliest indication, as Dr. Khan remarks, of that friction 
between the King’s and the Company’s officers which led later to the cession of Bombay to 
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the Company. This lotter is chiefly valuablo for its deacription of 
that Cooke received charge of it from the Portuguese. 

“What they [the Portuguese] delivered," writes Cooke, “was only two emall Eulworks, 
somo Earth and Stones (the Ceremony for the Taland) as appeareth by the papers of Rendition, 
The King of Portugal (as thoy say) hath neithor house, Fort, Ammunition, nor foote of Land 
on it, onely the Aforrowes or Rents, which is but small, importing about 700 Ib. yearly. 
The two Bulworkes they delivered (Donna Ennes da Miranda claimes to bee hers) and 
appeareth so with tho house. Our King’s Majestio hath nothing more than the Rents that 
the King of Portugall had, with the Island and Port, which being wholy unfortyfied will coat 
much monice to make it defenceable by Sea and Land, which must be donne if hia Majestic 
intends to make anything of it. At present T zhall onely make a Platforme for our security 
while [awalting?) further orders from his Majestic, which with the two Bulworkes will hold 
all our Ordnance,” 7 

Cooke then procoods —"“ In this Island was neither Government nor Justice, but all 
eases of Law was carried to Tannay ond Bassin.” Ho therefore appoimted “for the whole 
Island a Tannadar, which is a kind of under Captain,” on 300 xeraphins o year ; also ow Justion 
of the Peace ; two persons to take core of Orphanta Estates, one for the white people and 
one for the Black ;” and “two Customers, one st Maym and another at this place.” He 
ale “enordered a Prigon to bee made to keape all in quietness, obedience and subjection, 
these people generally being very litigious,” and ho proposed, “if our monies will reach,” 
to boild two custom-houses, “In the Island,” he adds, “are five churches, nine Townes 
and villages, and upwards of 20,000 souls, as the Padrea have given mee an Account: the 
generall Language is Portuguoe?, soe that it willbe necessary the Statutes and Lawes should 
beo tranwlated into that Language, The people most of them are very poore.” The Jesuits, 
accotding to Cooke, were doing their utmost to bring the English into disrepute by kidnapping 

“ Orphants off this Island, of the Gentues, Moores and Banians, to force them to bee 
Christians, which if should bee suffered wee shall never make anything of this place, for the 
liberty of Conscience makes all the aforenamed desirous to live amongst us." 

In later reports Cooke refors to his quarrel with the Porturmese about Mahim, which 
“is the best part of this Island,’’ ‘I never took Boate.to pass our men, whon T took the 
possession of it, and at all times you may goe from one place to the other dry-shod. T cannot 
imagine how they cann make them two Islands.” Ho also describes tho fortifications which 
he erected on the landside of the Great House, “all done with Turffe and Cocer nutt troes 
14 foote hygh round,” and states that he turned all the people in Bombay on to the work 
of construction, giving them no pay, but “only somethings to drinke.”” The letter was 
accompanied by a “ruff draught" of the fortification, whieh is probably the very plan 
ravently discovered by Mr. William Foster in the Public Record Office, Cooke, aa is woll 
known, was shortly afterwards removed from his post in Bombay and died sabsoquently 
in Salsette, after causing as much trouble as he could to his successor. The character of 
his brief term of administration is described by Sir Gervase Lucas in a letter of March 2, 
1066-7—" At my arrivall here I found Mr. Cooke very weary of his tnployment, haveing just 
ot that time run ss Farr aw hia Majostios Treasure would inable him : and if not wo soteonn bl y 
relieved as by my arrival, it had been vory liazardous how His Majesties Island and people 
had been disposed of ; for he had, by his imprudence and bribery, lockt himselfe up from 
justly advancing his Majesties Revenue.” Others who caused annoyance to Sir Gervasi) 
wore the Jeauits, Bernardino de Tavora, and Igius (sie) do Miranda, who controlled the whole 
Island and the sea-fishing, levied tribute from the people and exercised “ the power of 
punishment, imprisonment, whipping, starving, banishment." Lucas put a stop to thean 
Fights and prerogatives, and warns the Lord Chancellor that he is sure on this account to 
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receive “‘loud Out-cries *’ against him. It was left to Gerald Aungier eventually to put 
an end to the hostilities between the English and the Portuguese landholders and to substitute 
order for chaos in Bombay. 

One of the most interesting papers included in Dr. Khan’s book is Wilcox’s long report 
of December 1672, on the establishment of English Lawin Bombay. Wilcox was appointed 
Judge in August 1672; the Statute Book and other law books arrived from England in 
December of that year ; and Wilcox framed a code of Civil Procedure which superseded the 
Protuguese Law. Space permits of the notice of only a few of the details mentioned in the 
report. Bombay was divided into three “ hundreds,” Bombay, Mahim and Mazagon, each of 
which had a Justice of the Peace and a Constable. There were to be two prisons, one for 
debt, the other for criminals, which were to be in charge of a “‘ sufficient person,’’ who was to 
be punished with imprisonment and fine if any “ felons and murders *”’ escaped from custody. 
Among the officers of the Sessions was a Constable, who was to serve for a year only, a 
successor being chosen “every Easter Mundy by the major Voices of the Inhabitants.” 
Each of the three ‘‘ hundreds ”’ was to choose its own Constable. The Governor (Aungier) 
decided that the formal introduction of the English Law and the opening of the Court of 
Judicature should be marked by special ceremonial, and fixed August Ist, 1672, as the date 
of the function. But on that day “there fel so prodigious a quantity of raine that his 
Honr. was forced to put of the solemnity till the eight day.” On the latter date, acordingly, 
the following procession marched “into the Bazaar neare two miles in circumference, [and] 
came to the Guild Hal [perhaps Mapla Por, Aungier’s Fair Common-House], where the 
Governor Entring the Court, took the Chaire.” 

“1. Fifty Bandaries in green liveries. 

2. 20 Gentues | 
20) Mooremen } representing different castes, etc. 
20 Christians } 
3. His Honrs. horse of State lead by an Englishman. 
Two Trumpets and Kettle Drums on Horseback. 

5. The English and Portugal Secretary on horseback, carrying his Majesties letters 
Patent to the Honble. Company and their Commission to the Governor tyed up 
in scarfs, 

6. The Justices of the Peace and Council richly habited on horseback. 

7, The Governor in his Pallankeen with fower English pages on each side in rich liveries 

, bere-headed, Surrounded at a distance with Peons and Blacks. 

8, The Clerke of the Papers on foot. 

9. The fower Atturneys or Common Leaders on foot. 

10. The Keeper of the Prisons and the two Tipstaffs on foot, barcheaded before the 

Judg. 

11. The Judg on Horseback on a Velvet broad cloth. 

12. His Servants in Purple serge liveries. 

13. Fower Constables with their staves. 

14. Two Churchwardens. 

15. Gentlemen in Coaches and Palankeens. 

16. Both the Companies of foot (except the main Guard) marching in the Reare. 

One feels a little sorry for the Governor’s English pages and others who had to walk 
bareheaded through the bazaar on a muggy day in the monsoon. But heads were possibly 
harder in those days; and our friends, including the two Churchwardens, probably made up 
for their forced exertions after the conclusion of the ceremony. The Governor made a remark- 
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Ble speech ab the oponing ‘of the Cone, whioh Wiloox quotes in fall after which an order 
was given for the release of all prisoners, and tho day ended with feur-de-joie, bonfires, and 
Beneral merrymaking. 
“ Never was there a joyfullor day," writes Wilcox ; “ the whole Islandis become English.” 

In conclusion, in order to prove to the Directors that “al uncleanness ” was being severely 
dealt with, - gives the full details of a case of rape, committed by ‘' one of your private 
oentinels, a Dutchman,” and describes how the culprit was convicted and sentenced to be 
hanged, ihe was in the end punished by simple banishment, in response to tho prayers of 
the inhabitants, who objected to an excoution taking place immediately after the ratification 
of Aungier’s famous Convention. The Dutchman was not the only European who foll foul 





of Wileox's subordinates : for he adds that “ a French man had his house puld down for seling » 


drink and permitting publick gaming on the Lord’s day in time of prayer, a4 also for harbour- 
ing lowd women, and suffering al kind of debauchery, and al this after warning given him to 
the contrary.” Several persons, presumably English, wero fined for refusing to come to 
Church, The authorities of those days wore all for a “dry Bombay, but their rulea and 
penalties produced little or no effect, es is clear from the account of the Revd. F, Ovington 
who visited the Island seventeen years later. 

Sivaji, or Savagee as the name is written, is twice mentioned in this collection of doou- 
ments, onco in a lotter of January 1663-4 from that “mercurial character,” Henry 
Gary, to the Earl of Malborough, which desoribes Sivaji’s sack of Surat, and again in a report 
af November 1666, which apparently refers to the Maratha’s famous escape from Agra. <A 
well-known Bombay figure of those carly days, who also figures in these records, is Alvaro 
Pirez de Tavora, lord of the manor of Mazagon. Shortly after tho accoptance of his Con- 





vention, Aungier gave de Tavora a commission in the Mazagon militia. When the Duteh 


were threatening an attack on Bombay in a.p. 1673, do Tavora “did on o sudden, cither 
cowardly or treacherously, desert hia command and abandon the Island," setting an ovil 
example which was immediately followed by “ above ten thousand of the Portugal and othor 
inhabitants.” Aungier thereupon issued a proclamation ordering all the moneeye to 
return within twenty-four hours on pain of confiscation of their estates, and, “ because it 
was & time to act with resolution,” he sealed up their houses. All returned excopt de Tavora, 
who was thereupon summoned personally to retum within forty days, his estate in the 
meantime being placed in charge of his mother. To this summons de Tavora paid no heed, 
but remained in Portuguese territory, whence ho bombarded the French and Dutch admirals, 
the Portuguese Viceroy, and the East India Company with petitions and misrepresentations 
of Aungicr’s action. The matter was finally settled by the Company in December 1677, 

when “a demonstration of sorrow and aubmission by de Tavora “ did beget in the Court 
a sence of tenderness and compassion towards the Gentleman,” and they ordered that if de 
Tavora similarly apologised for his misbehaviour to the Governor ond Council in Bombay, 
his estates should be restored to him. That they were restored is apparent from the fact, 
recorded in the Bombay City Gazetteer, val. IL, p. 392, that the property romained in possession 
of de Tavora’s descendanta until 1731, when it was sold by their order in three lots to Antonio 
de Silva, Antonio de Lima, and Shankra Sinoy (Shankar Shenvi). 

I have quoted enough from Dr. 8. A. Khan's book to indicate its claim te the attention 
of all students of Bombay history. Containing as it does documents of such interest and 
importance, the book will be a valuable addition to the history of the early years of Crown 
and Company rule in the Island. 
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REMARKS ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 
By Sm RICHARD ¢. TEMPLE, Br., GB. C.LE., F.BA, 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Telands, from AD. 1804 fo 1901. 
(Continued from page 157.) 
(6) Ethnological Observations: Ceremonies, 

Mr. Portman is quoted on p. 24, thus :—" Mr, Portman gives the following meanings 
of the other tribal numes of the South and Middle Andaman, but the derivations are somewhat 
doubtful -—Aka-Baa, fresh water: Oko.Juwoi, they cut patterns on their bows: Aka- 
Kol, bitter or salt taste.” It ia a pity that this quotation is printed, because it serves to 
perpetuate an error. Aka-Kol, if it incans anything at all ascertamable, means ‘ flower.” 
In none of the cdinlects does the name convey * bitter or salt taste.” I may say here at once, 
on innumerable opportunities for judging, that where Mr, Man and Mr, Portman differ, it is 
much the safer plan to follow the former, and further that, unless one has personal knowledge 
on the point, it is wise to Jook for corroboration before quoting a statement made by the 
latter. 

From the same page I take another quotation ;—" [ may take this opportunity of point- 
ing out two errors in the names of tribes given in the Census Report of 1001. The name Aka- 
Chari™' " js givenas Ake-Chariar; the stem -ar means ‘to talk ‘andis not ancssential part 
of the tribal name ; 4a-OChari-ar-bom means * he talks the Chari language.” I fear it is Mr. 
Brown that ia in error, not the Census Report, The names given in the Aeporl were those 
of the tribes a4 known to the Alg-Béa tribe, and they were selected on the principle already 
explained. ‘The Census officers had to choose a language for recording the names of all the 
tribes. No other plan would be uniform and intelligible. They purposely chose the language 
they knew best,—the Aka-Béa, In this connection I may remark that when Mr. Brown writes 
so confidently of the true sense of an AkA-Ch&riir sentence, one muat take into account his 
very short stay amongst the tribe," 

His next criticism on the same page ia not more fortunate, According to him the second 
error of the Census officers was in recording the name of a ‘new’ tribe as AkA-Tabo. His 
words are; “The name Aka-Bo is given as Aka-Tabo; i'a-Bo means ‘I (em) Aka-Bo,’ 
Va-Jeru means ‘I (am) Aka-Jeru,’ the prefix aka- being contracted to a- after the personal 
pronoun f= TIT ormy.” The name of the tribe in Aki-Bésa, the Cenaus language, was un- 
queationably Tabo aud so was rightly recorded, whereas Mr, Brown's form will not stand 
criticism. Thus, as above quoted, he says (p. 24) that ’@-Bo means ‘I (am) Aka-Bo’ and 
that # means “1 or my." On p. i4, however, ho says, “the Aka-Jeru equivalent for * my 
father ' is ¢ a-mai, the being the personal pronoun ' my,’ after which the prefix aka- is con- 
tracted to a-. Bimilarly ‘thy father’ is mg’a-mai and ‘their father’ or ‘their fathers ' 
ig nami,” aka-mai, according to Mr. Brown (p. 54) meaning ‘his father,” Here ¢’ is clearly 
stated to mean ‘my’ and a to be acontracted form of aka, tho special prefix for tribal names 
anid olso for “father.” On this T have to make two observations, Mr. Brown makes, in the 
above instances of proper names, i.c., of nouns, t' to mean both ' I (am) and ‘I or my ' (p. 24), 

11 T am obliged to adhere to the eatabliahod spelling and not to adopt Mr. Brown's, Non-Conti. 
nental presses do not admit of any other course. 

_ 4 Working on the analogy of the Jarawa “m'Unge-be, Inge become (am)," and Mr. Brown's 
Pp. 4“ achiu-ng* a-mal-bi, who your father become (im), may it oot be alter all that hie “ Ato-chori-or- 


properly recorded as Ohhciag, | aint a ype deat '2 In which case the nawo would be 
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and also to mean ‘my’ (p. 54): and he takes a to be akacontracted. I beg leave to doubt it 
all without the strictest proof, as it is contrary to Andamanese linguistic habit, where that 
is known for certain. 


E.g. -— 
Bea. Balawa. Bojigyab. Jwai. Kol. 
I dol dol tul te tu 
my dia dege tiya tiye tiyi 
I, my  d d’ t t’ t 


So t’ is extremely unlikely to mean both ‘I’ and ‘my’ in the above proper names, 
on Mr. Brown’s own showing. Tabo, therefore on the whole argument, is more likely to 
be the correct form of the tribal name than Bo, and Mr. Brown has created confusion by 
using Bo throughout his book. I am afraid I am myself ultimately responsible, owing to 
my method, accepted without acknowledgment by Mr. Brown, of making Mincopie out of 
m’ongebe (verbal phrase), which, however, is not quite the same thing as m’énge (nominal 
phrase). It is just possible, from Mr. Brown’s phrase “ achiu-ng'a-mat-bi, who is your 
father ? ” (p. 54), that ‘t’abo-bi ”’ might mean “I am an Abo,’ but this is not his inference ; 
and from this observation it does not follow that abo without a verb following it means 
‘© T am a-Bo or Aka-Bo.”’ 

1 now turn to the very important subject of expressions for relationships and the like, 
The essential point here is accuracy of observation and report, as all subsequent theorising 
is obviously dependent on it. At p. 56 Mr. Brown writes as follows :—‘ The terms of 
relationship of the Akar-Bale tribe may be taken as representative of the tribes of the 
South Andaman. The following list contains all the more important of them.” Mr. Brown 
must excuse my calling the tribe in question Balawa according to the established system, 
and also my remarking that here he is in Mr. Man’s area of direct observation, where his 
statements can be tested. 

On p. 58 he says : “ A parent often speaks of his or her infant son as d’ab-bula and of his 
infant daughter as d’ ab-pal, ab-bula and ab-pal being the terms for ° male’ and ‘female.’ ” 
And in a footnote he says: ‘“‘ Dege bula and dege pal mean ‘my husband’ and 
‘ my wife ’ respectively.” There is nothing in the text toshow that these statements disagree 
with Mr. Man’s. However, what the latter has saidis that “dab-biéla means ‘my particular 
man, my husband’ as distinguished from dia (dege) bila, “ my man. Just as dab-pail 
means ‘my wife’ and ‘dia (dege) pail “my woman.’ So ad-ik-yate is ‘my (newly-married) 
husband :’ dat-ik-yate, ‘ my (newly-married) wife ’; ik-ke being ‘to take ° : these 
expressions are used during the first few months after marriage. An infant son is by both 
parents called dia (dege) dla, ‘ my little boy, and an infant daughter, dia (dege) kdta, “my 
little girl,” The absence of any reference to the existence of this information is more 
than regrettable, because Mr. Brown has based an argument on truncated and therefore 
insufficient evidence. 

An instance of criticism on similar insufficient information occurs on p. 75. Mr. Man 
is quoted as to widow marriage and as to having said: “ Should she have no younger brother- 
in-law (or cousin by marriage), however, She is free to wed whom she will.” Mr, Brown then 
proceeds to say that “there is an ambiguity here in the use of the term ‘ younger brother,” 
for the Andamanese have no word meaning simply ‘ younger brother.’ ’’ Such a statement 
depends on how much one knows of the language. Mr. Man knew of no difficulty on the 

13 Syncopated form before an open vowel: in the case of nouns meaning ‘my’: in the case of 
verbs meaning ‘1’. 
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point. Aa explained to him the terms diki-kam generally, and also dar-déatinga and dar- 
wej(er)inga, ovcasionally were used for ‘my younger brother" and d4éka-kaém also for “my 
werine younger half-brother,’ while ddr-déatinga and dar-wéj(erjinga signified also ‘my 
younger half-brother (if consanguine),’ Similarly the terms ad-en-tébare, ad-en-tobanga or 
ad-en-tokare, ad-en-tikanga were used for ‘ my elder brother * and dar chabil enié-bare (or enlo- 
kare) for ‘ my elder half-brother,’ (uterine or consanguine).” 

The whole of tho criticiam on page 75 is eaptious. #.g.,"" Mr. Man saya ‘ it is not consider- 
ed decorous that any fresh alliance should be contracted until about a year had elapsed from the 
date of bereavement.’ I knew of onc case, however, of & woman with a young child, who 
married again only a fortnight or so after her hushand’s death.” Mr. Man waa here describing 
a social attitude when the society was numerous: Mr. Brown aaw it ao diminished oa to be 
broken up. A social onstom, therefore, might well be strictly applied in the former's day 
and loosely in the latter's. ‘The inference is that if it comes to - question of the essentirl 
tristworthiness of the evidence available the palm must be given to Mr. Man. 

The value of evidence as to social relationa is ao very Important in disoussions such as the 
present one, that I follow it further. I was much struck with the statements on p. 66 oriti- 
cising Mr. Man thus: ‘' It will be observed that the Akar-Bale list is consistent and logical 
throughout. It seems probable that there is an error in Mr, Man’s list, and that “husband's 
younger sister" should be akea-ba-pail instead of olin, while ‘younger brother's wife’ should 
be olin instead of aka-ba-pail. This would make the Aka-Doa list consistent with iteclf and 
with the Akar- Bale list,”’ IT submitted this paragraph to Mr. Man and he at once wrote back : 
"Tam willing to concede that it is probable that ‘ husband's younger sister’ should be dka- 
bd-pail (not dtin) and that younger brother's wife’ should be dtin (not akg-bi-pail)."" 
The reply is complimentary to Mr. Brown's acuteness, but it also shows the difference in lite- 
rary manners between the two writers, for there is nowhere that I can see any hint in Mr. 
Brown's book of his debt to his predecessor for information gathered with great labour and 
patience or of the assistanos it had obviously been to him in making his observations, and, 
it may be added, his oriticiams. Whereas Mr. Man will acknowledge an error, if there is one, 
without hesitation in the interests of acientific accuracy. 

Mr, Brown can also be caught tripping in the same way, for at tho bottom of the same 
page 65, ho has inverted Balawa and Bea terms. His table runs :— 


Aka- Bea Akar-Bale 
In Chana!l® Lady 
Whereas it should run— 
Ben Balawa 
Maina Da Sir 
Chana In Lady 


On the next page (66) Mr, Brown says: “ According to Mr. Man these last two terms 
(did maia and did marola] are applied not to 4 man’s own father, but to the other persons 
whom he addresses as maia, This is contradicted by Mr. Portman who gives dia-maiola ms 
the AkA.Béa for ‘ my father’. These two witnesses gre here quoted as of equal value. Both 
worked before Mr. Brown's time and he is apparently not able to distinguish between them, 
although he wae for some time in Port Blair itself. And then ina footnote he remarks: “The 
nutives commonly applied the term to me in the form Mam-jula.” Mamjola (Father, Great- 

"Ms "Tho whole Aribe has now diaappoared aud there ia no ono deft to question. — 
18 For the bonelit of tho reader I have not adopted Mr. Brown's tranwcription. 
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man, Chief) was applicd not only to Mr, Man ne long agons 1874 Init also before that to Mesars, 
Corbyn ond Homfray, bis predecessors in charge of the Andamanese in the sixties, and to my 
= own knowledge in 1875 it wax the ordinary name for Mr. Man, being so reported in a little “ 
. - work we drew up together in 1877 (the first time * Andamaneso * saw itself in print),!® and in 
Mr, A. J. Ellis’s Report!’ in 1882, Since then it has been consistently used for every one 
‘of Mr. Man's successors in office. ‘The footnote is characteristio and the plain fact is that 
Mr. Brown has here not sufliciently acquainted himself with his authorities. For Mr. Man 
explained the situation thus to Mr. Ellis for the latter's Reporte “' Mdm, Sir, ia used in ad- 
dressing o leading chief. The officer in charge of the Andamaneso Homes is addressed or 
referred to as Mii or Mim-jélo, an enphuism for Mim-ola, indicating head or supreme chief,” 
Mr, Ellis in editing the “* Letters to Jimbu " (see his Reperf) rendered Mam by “ Worshipful," 
Mr. Man having previously explained to him “' that ola was an honorific suffix to such terms 
as mata and chdna. E.g, Maia, Mr., becomes Maiola when addressing or referring to a Cliet 
or one’s father: Chdna or Chdéna, Mrs., becomes Chénola when addressing one's mother 
ora woman one’s senior in age or superior in position.” =| 
On minor points Mr. Brown remarks (p. 28): ‘In the tribes of the North Anda 
the word equivalent to wa [people] of the South is koloko,” Tt may be noted here that t 
Béa (South Andaman) eqnivalont is Jaga. On p. 32 o criticism of Mr, Man ia based on the 
taanslation of the word bid, which Mr, Brown regards os the term for ‘communal hut.’ 
Mr. Man has, however, long ago pointed out that (id is the generic term for ' hut" and that 
bdraij ix the term both for ‘communal hut’ and o ‘ permanent village.’ Has Mr, Brown 
been wise in his oriticiam { 
At pp, 184—137 Mr. Brown hog « description of a peace-making ceremony “ on which 
Ps he subsequently bases a long and important argument. He commences his account with the 
following words: ‘In the North Andaman, ond possibly in the South also, there was a 
ceremony by which two hostile local groups made peace with one another,” Here he has 
the ficld to himself and is entitled to all the credit there is in a new discovery,for in oll the 
50 years that the Southern and Mid Andaman tribes have been closely examined no such 
ceremony has been observed, even by those who have lived in the Andamanese camps. In- 
decd, in the earlicr stages of the British acquaintance with them the intertribal relations were 
such that there was no opportunity for holding one. 
(c) Htknological Observation + Beliefs. 

Lt would be quite possible to extend the above remarks on Mr, Brown's accounts of the 
ceremonies of the Andamanese, but enough has been said to press home my main point that 
he does not supersede Mr, Man as a witness, [ will therefore poss at once to his account of 

' religion and magical beliefs. | 7 

Mr. Brown plays 20 much upon the terms for ‘heat’ and ‘cold’ and the meaning they 
convey to the Andamanese that one is reluctant to throw cold water on any observations 
leading up to his arguments, But on p. 137 he observes that the Lan of tho North ia the 

18 ‘The Lord's Prayer translated into the Bojig-ngiji (da) of South Andaman (Bidka-Wa (da) Language, 
by E. H. Man, Assist, Supdt., Andamans and Nicobars, in charge of the Andamangse, with Preface, In- 
ireduction and notes by RK. C. Templo, Lt., 2iet BK. N. B, Fusiliers, Culeutta, Thacker Spink & Co,, 
London & Strasburg, Tribnor & Co,, 1877. ; 

17 Report of Resoarches into the Language of the South Andaman fsland, arranged by Aloxandar J. 
| Ellis, F-B.S.,-F.3.4., twice President of the Philological Society, from the Papers of EH. Man, Baq., 
“i Assist, Supdt. of the Andaman nod Nicobar Talands, ond Lt. B.C. Temple of the B.S. Corps, Cantonment 
Magistrate at Ambala, Panjab. Reprinted from the Eleventh Annual Address of the President of the Philo- 
ogical Society, dulivereidl by Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.B.8,, F.8.A4., on hig retiring irom the chair, 19 May 1862, ond 
contained in the Transactions of that Society for 1852-3-4, pp. 44-73.) | 
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same as the Chings of the South. All Andamanese whon they dic, he anya, become Lau 
or Spirits. Le further ohaerves that aliens ure, to them, also visitors from the world of Spirits 
(p. 138). So far Lam with him, but he then goos on to winy (hat “' the clothes that these * spirite 
{seil, foreign visitors) wore they called Lau-otjulu, the word of-julu meaning ‘cold,’ In the 
Béa language the term for cloth, clothes and even canvas sails is fa-yolo. Now, assuming the 
term julu to convey the sense of clothing, the obvious Béa equivalent for Mr. Brown's Northern 
Lawot-julu would be Chauga-l'ia-yolo, which means “the Spirits’ clothes,” But neither 
in the South nor in the Mid Andaman has any term been found which even approaches julw, 
yito with the sense of ‘ cold." Whereas the exact equivalent of the form Low-ot-julu is, in 
Baa, Chauga-l'it- yilo, but that has the sense of “ the forcigner’s'* * soul,’ ”’ No doubt Mr, Brown 
will heartily digagree with all this, but it goes to show how much depends, in speculation 
about savages, on the correct apprehension of the native terms and how necessary it is to 
look into those presented. 

Here is a strong instance. Mr, Brown is giving a legend of the first ancestor, derived 
from some men of the BéjigyAb tribe'™ (Mid Andaman), and the end of him is (p, 194) that 
‘he is turned into a karadwku." On this Mr. Brown remarks at length; “There ts some 
doubt about the translation of the word kara-duku. It is an Aka-Bea word, although ib was 
used as given above, by an A-Puchikwar moan. Mr. Man translates it ‘cachalot,’ Mr, Port- 
man saya [Noles on the Languages of the South Andaman Group of Tribes] that kora-duku is 
‘ crocodile,’ but that the cachalot, the proper name for which is biriga-ta, is aometimes [p. 227 
of Portman’s book has * equally") called tera-duku, The only authority for the existence 
of crocodiles in the Andamans is the statement of Mr. Portman, who-sftys that the natives 
killed one in the Middle Andaman and brought the bonea to him. Although I was in many 
of the creeks at the Andamans at different times T never saw a crocodile, and none of the other 
officers of the Settlomont, who have repeatedly explored a large part of the islands, ever seems 
to have seen one, so that the one recorded by Mr, Portman may possibly have been a single 
one that had come oversea from the mainland of Asia.” Mr. Portman, however, thought 


differently, as he was well aware of an old controversy as to the true meaning of kéra-délu 


and as to the existence of crocodiles in the Andamans, There are plenty in the Nicobara. 
Remembering this I referred to Mr. Man. Here is his reply: “ I remember there was doubt 
about the correct meaning of kéra-dijku at one time, and it was wrongly deseribed as the word 
for cachalot (sperm whale,) but later I found that diriga-ta meant ‘whale’ and kdra-ditka 
‘erocodile.” In confirmation of this the somewhat similarly formed reptile, the iguana, is 
called diy, T well remember being told of a man, while swimming a creek in the Middle 
Andamans, being seized and carried off by a crocodile. It ocourred some time in the sixties,” 
during the lntter part of which I may romark Mr. Man waa in the Andamans. The inference 
here is that a reference to Mr. Man would probably have modified the remarks above quoted 
from p. 14. Finally, Mr. Brown might os well have quoted Mr, Portman correctly, for he 
says, p. 227 op. cit? the word Aidra-dilku is also opplied to the cachalot equally with the proper 
name of biriga-ta, There remained some doubt regarding the proper translation of the word 
in the minds of Europeans until a crocodile was killed by the Andamanese in Yéretil Creek 
in 184, Crocodiles are rare in the Andamans, but have been very occasionally killed by the 
Andamanese and I have known of three cases in which Andamanese have been eaten by 
the reptiles.” Mr. Brown's methods ure thus sufficiently clearly seen, 

48 Chauga nowadays means specially a nintive of Tndid ae well aa * spirit. 

4p Mr. Beown calle it " A-Pachikwar,” written with a ¢ discritically marked in Eautern European 
fashion + an inetructive inwtance of the art of puzaling students, It ia done, K know, in tho namo of nolentific 


eccuracy ¢ but mrppose for the same coason one tool: to writi about Keghi' u for Callout, or pi. 
for Cawnporo, or Viriinasi for Bennece, ox M Pa: piicsartern » Callout, or KaAbanpur 
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Here is a milder instance of the importance of being sure of one’s translation and of being 
careful about criticising that of old experts. At p. 176 Mr. Brown remarks about the Andaman 
‘seers’ that ‘‘the name of these medicine-men in the North Andaman is oko-jumu, meaning 
literally ‘ dreamer ’ or ‘ one who speaks from dreams * from a stem -jumu, the primary meaning 
of which refers to the phenomena of dreams. In Aka-Bea the corresponding term is oho- Fon 
paiad, and according to Mr. Man, this term also means ‘dreamer’. Mr. Portman, however, ve 
gives taraba as the Aka-Bea word for ‘dream’ or “to dream.’ ” Mr. Portman was here not at 
by any means contradicting, but merely supporting Mr, Man, or, better, sitting at his feet. | 
Here. are the latter’s own words: “a dream is ab-tdraba, a seer’s dream is ara-miiga-ldraba ; , 
to dream about things is ab-tdrabake,? to dream thus as a seer is 6t-paiadke, to be dreaming airs 
as a seer is ara-miga-tdrabake: a seer is 6ko-paiad. An ordinary dreamer Is ab-tdraba-ydle ; . ‘4 
ab-tarabanga: a dreamer, that is ‘a seer’ is 6t-paiad-ydle ; ava-miiga-tdraba-ydate :  Ol- | 
paiad-nga ; ara-miga-tarabanga.” It is a pity that Mr. Brown should thus lightly contrast the ty 
statements of his predecessors. But next he proceeds to correct Mr. Man on the same page : sou 
‘ aecording to a statement by Mr. Man, only men can possess the powers that entitle them he j 
to be regarded as oko-paiad. The natives whom I questioned told me that a woman may ae 
possess the same powers, though it is more usual for men to become famous in this way than : aa 
women.” Did he clearly understand? A little further down the page we read of his own =A 
difficulties in the matter of enquiry, including ““I had to make use of an interpreter,” not ee 
for the first or only time be it remarked. % if 

That Mr. Brown is not always careful of quoting his predecessors accurately before passing Pa 
judgment on them—and sometimes rough judgment—is obvious by his remarks on p.173. He ray 
is there hard on Mr, Man about the difficult, and I may say dangerous, subject of the ‘spirit’ ax 
and ‘soul’ after death, mainly because he did not himself find corroboration. Here again a 
the questions of length of observation and of opportunity therefor and also of knowledge of * 
the language come into play. Mr. Brown is deliberately pitting his ‘short’ and ‘slight’ Lt 
against his predecessor’s ‘long’ and ‘gonsiderable’. It is not a wise proceeding. Again, if , i 
we are to suppose Mr. Man to be prej udiced in favour of the Christian views on this subject, ‘IF 
may we not suppose Mr. Brown to be prej udiced in favour of the opposite ? In fact, so danger- 2 
ous is the subject to approach when it comes to recording accurately facts as observed in an oe 
alien people, that the least one can do is to treat the views of others—when competent— a 
with respect. To act otherwise is to cast doubts, out of one’s own mouth, on any views one 
may put forward, To quote inaccurately and base statements or inferences on @ wrong ; 
quotation is to damage one’s own work. - als 


Mr. Brown does not believe in what he calls Mr. Man’s Ohattan, as the home of the (Anda- zs, 
: 





manese) dead in certain circumstances ; and in a footnote to p. 173, he says: “I could not 
obtain any information about the word that Mr. Man gives as chaitan, Some men of the 
South Andaman whom I questioned did not seem to recognise the word, except as their way 
of pronouncing the Urdu word shaitan = devil.”” Of course they did not recognize it, because 
it is a commonplace in linguistics that the uneducated have great difficulty in recognizing ; 
even familiar words if incorrectly pronounced, The puerile suggestion that chai-t-tdn « 
(pronounced by Europeans chaitdn) is a corruption of shaitdn, is an old one in Port Blair a 
(Andaman Penal Ssttlement). The literal meaning of chai-t-tdn is the * chai-tree (tan) > 21 a 
It has nothing to do with any idea of Shaitan, the Indian Muhammadan’s Satan. i 
Of. Bumli-tin in Port Blair Harbour, in a tree at which spot the wrapped up body of an is 
Andamanese chief was once to be seen lying for some time ‘ buried,’ as I well remember. 


20 Ke is the generic suffix of the verb. 
31 The chai is the tree from which South Andaman bows are made, 
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Another instance of such folk-etymology is the suggestion I have heard that South Anda- 
manese béraij, ‘a communal hut’ is corrupted from the English ‘ barrack’, convicts’ bar- 
racks being prominent objects in Port Blair. Further, a former local officer, of great linguistic 
attainments and also idiosyncrasies, named de Roepstorff, who was murdered in tragic cir- 
cumstances at the Nicobars in 4883, suggested that the South Andaman tdi for the name of 
a slender bamboo (Bambusa nana) was the English ‘reed’, He did not believe in the existence 
of the Jarawas and used to say that the name merely perpetuated the Hindustani jhdruwdld, 
‘gentleman of the broom, scavenger!’22 It is interesting to find Mr. Brown in the same 
company and this little history supports my point of the importance of knowing the language 
concerned when criticising others versed in one’s own field of observation. 

With reference to the Andamanese beliefs as to the phenomena of nature, sun and moon 
and so on, Mr, Brown makes a remark (p. 141): ‘‘ Before relating in detail what could be 
learnt about their beliefs on these matters, it is necessary to call attention to one feature in 
these beliefs. Different statements, not’ only of different informants, but even of the same 
informant, are often quite contradictory. . . . Manyexamplesof such contradictions will be 
found in what follows, and it is important to point out their existence beforehand,” And 
again on p. 158: “Any attempt to reconcile the statements of different men or of the same 
men on different occasions can only produce a false impression of the real condition of the 
native beliefs, and therefore the statements are kept separate, and each one is given as it 
was taken down.” I heartily agree with these excellent sentiments, but unfortunately Mr. 
Brown does not act on his principles. On p. 205 he gives two out of three of Mr. Man's ver- 
sions of the fire legend, and proceeds to say that “ this [the second] legend contains an obvious 
contradiction [ofthe first]. . . . Thereisthe possibility, however, that this inconsistency is 
due not to the natives themselves, but to Mr. Man’s transcription.” Apparently, therefore, 
an argument that applies when Mr. Brown’s informants disagree is not to apply when Mr. Man's 
contradict themselves. Next, on p. 140 he writes : ‘“‘ Mr. Man’s account of the spirits of the 
jungle and sea contains an important error, which needs to be pointed out.” He is equally 
emphatic at some length in differing from Mr. Man in certain points of detail about the spirits 
of the sea. Any one who will read his pages or these points will perceive that the “important 
error’ to which he draws attention arises out of the versions of the story he procured from a 
different tribe being not in accord with Mr. Man’s. Why, on Mr. Brown’s own principles 
in such a case, should his story be right and Mr. Man’s wrong ? Why.should not both be right 
as a matter of statements taken down from different natives of different tribes at different 
times, in fact a whole generation—30 years—apart, in different circumstances? We are re- 
minded here, too, once more forcibly, of Mr. Man’s experience and Mr. Brown’s inexperi- 
ence as a witness. Also, are we to suppose that Mr. Brown does not acknowledge that even 
‘ civilised ’ people of high education would on questioning be found to differ profoundly as to 
the “ Unseen World ” and the ‘‘ Powers of Darkness ” ? 

_ The above are not isolated instances of Mr. Brown's attitude. On p. 108 we find that 
“ Mr, Man states that in cases of tree-burial they are careful not to select a fruit tree or one 
of a species used for the manufacture of their canoes, bows and other implements. Such 
natives as I questioned said that this was not so and that they would use any suitable tree 
whether one that wae useful or not. I was unable definitely to prove this point, as I did 
not see a single instance of tree-burial during my stay in the islands.” Perhaps in his short 
stay this was so, when we remember the diminution of population that had taken place. But 
Mr, Man knew of several instances, and so for that matter did the present writer. Now it is 
a fair question to ask—who is the more likely to be right about this matter : the old stager 
with his great knowledge of the language and its speakers, or the youngster with his little 

22 See aleo my remarks i Er PSO PE PTT ae ee ar | ——— | 7 : zoe 
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knowledge of both? The same remark applies to the statements on p. 109 about infant 
burial, with the additional reason for not contradicting Mr. Man that Mr. Brown’s infor- 
mant came from a different tribe, even if rightly understood, Lastly, when on p. 115 he is 
dealing with Mr, Man’s statements as to prohibited food, his reasons for differing are even 
more indefensible, as Mr. Man had given the vernacular word for prohibited food, ydt-iub. 
This word must have a definite sense. If it does not imply what Mr. Man says it does, what 
does it imply ? Mr. Brown does not tell us what he thinks about its meaning. 
He is nothing if not cock sure. On a very minor point, the botanical identification 
of a plant, every body is wrong, Mr. Man, Mr. Portman and myself (pp. 181, 451, 452). We 
call gave the same name to a certain small tree or shrub used for producing rope and also for 
keeping off spirits. We called it Melochia velutina. Mr. Brown says it is Hibiscus liliaceus. 
He reverts to this ‘error’ more than once, as if it were important. His authority appar- 
rently is a photograph by Me. Portman in the British Museum, I for one am not inclined 
to sit in sack-cloth and ashes. We may be wrong of course, for in matters of this kind it is 
easy to make slips. Perhaps Mr. Brownis the best botanist of us all. But it is not Mr. Man’s 
habit, nor is it mine, to make statements of this nature without some verification. Our 
authorities are Beddome, Watt, Kurz, Prain, Gamble, Brandis, and if I recollect rightly, 
also King. So we are in good company, even assuming that one of these authorities origi- 
nally made a blunder and all the rest followed him. As I said before, the point of botanical 
identification is here a very minor one; the real point is that the fibre and leaves of a certain 
local shrub are used by the Andamanese for both domestic and magical purposes. [f, 
however, one puts stress on botanical names, we are all liable to make slips, even Mr. Brown 
himself, On p. 189 he refers to the anadendron paniculatum as “a vegetable substance with 
magical properties,’’ and he constantly speaks of it under that name. Sir David Prain, 
however, calls the plant Anodendron. All this does not matter much, except as showing 
that Mr. Brown would do well to be gentle with others. ?? 
These remarks are not too severe. Again and again, on page after page, Mr. Brown 
quotes Mr. Man only to contradict him or belittle his powers of observation in the above 
manner. Indeed, the book reads in parts as if it were an Oratio contra Manum in the good 
old classical style. Yet on March 17, 1909, not long after his return fram the Andamans, 
Mr. Brown read a paper before the Folklore Society, in the course of which he said: “ Mr. 
Man’s researches were in many ways excellent. I have tested as far as possible every 
~ statement in his book and can speak with ungeadging praise of it.” Why then is Mr. Man 
such a bad witness now? Although he can be proved to be occasionally at fault, as in the 
case of the use of alaba-fibre, as long ago pointed out by Mr. Portman and acknowledged by 
himself. Are we to look for a solution of this question in the strictures of Pater Schmidt in 
Man, 1910, Art. ii, and-of Andrew Lang in the same volume? Is it unfair to surmise 
that the author is in this book justifying his omniscience ? | 
23 ‘fo be meticulously accurate here, the point was referred to tho Royal Botanical Gardens; 
Kew, and it was there ascertained that * the original and genorally accepted spelling of the fibre-produc- 
ing shrub in question is Anodendron paniculatum, as the name of the genus was derived from the 
way in which Anodendron paniculatum ascended high trees (DO, Proar. vili, p. 443; 1844), It should, 
strictly speaking, have been spelt Anadendron. L. Wight (III. Ind. Bot., ii, p. 164, 1850) spelt it that way. 
It is desirable, however, to retain the original spelling, as the corrected form Anadendron would be 
apt to be confused with the genus Anadendron (Aracow).” Mr. Brown in his remarks on Melochia 
Velutina and Hibiscus tiliazeus seem to lay claim to be anexpert botanist. If so and if he deliberately 
adopted anadendron for the original anodendron, he would be guilty of something very like pedantry. 
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He was then considered by his elders of great experience to be self-sufficient and discour- 
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teous. He has not improved in this respect since. It is a great pity, for the book contains 
so much that is good in itself that it might have been made a standing authority on his 
subject. Had he asked either Mr. Man or myself, we would have helped him to the best 
of our ability. Indeed, for a while he hadall mine, and with them many of Mr. Man’s 
voluminous linguistic notes, representing the work of many years covering nearly all his 
information. He has by his self-confidence and spirit of contradiction spoilt a good book 


and thrown doubt on every statement in it. 


(7'o be continued.) 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


1. MuGHat ApMINistrRatios (Patna UNIVERSITY 
Reaperspie Lecrurss, 1920), by JaDUNATH 
Sankar, M.A., Indian ~ Educational 
Bihar ; M. C. Sarkar and Sons, Calcutta 1920. 

29, Srupres 1s Mucsan Typ, by JADUNATH 
Sarkar, M.A. Being Historical Hssays (2nd edition, 
with 12 new essays added); M. C. Sarkar and 
Sons, Calcutta, and W. Heffer and Sons, Cam- 
bridge, 1919. 

Both these small books by Professor Sarkar 
well deserve a place in the library of the student 
of Indian history. The former deals succinctly 
with the character of the Mughal Government, 
with the sovereign and the various official depart- 
ments, with the provincial administration and 
with the taxation of land and revenu2 collection. 
The final chapter is deyoted to a discussion of the 
achievements and failure of Mughal rule. At 
intervals Professor Sarkar gives the reader pic- 


the people who sought justice from him had to pay 
bribes to a hierarchy of menials and courtiers ere 
they could count on their grievances being brought 
to the imperial notice. To counteract this practice, 
Jahangir and some other occupants of the throne 
of Delhi used to suspend a gold chaia from ths 
balcony of the palacs to the ground outside Agra 
fort, to which the people could tie their petitions 
for justico. Corruption was wide-spread and was 
common to all departments of the State. The 
Qazis, who formed the highest judiciary, were 
notorious in this respect. Every provincial 
capital had its local Qazi, who was appointed by 
the Chief Qazi, and as these posts were often sold 
for bribes the Qazi’s department became a byword 
and a reproach in Mughal times. 

While the State declined to undertake any 
socialistic work and contented itself with police 
duties and the collection of revenue, it considered 
iteeli bound by Moslem law to appoint a Censor of 
Public Morals (muhtasib), who at times impinged 
with some violence upon the daily life of the sub- 
jects. He would march, through the strects with 
® party of soldiers, demolishing and plundering 


Servicer- 


| ing. 


liquor-shops, distilleries and gambling-dens, break- 


| Ing the pots and pans in which bhang was prepared, 


and enforcing the strict observance of roligious 
rites on the part of the Muhammadan population. 
In Aurangzeb’s day the demolition of newly-built 
temples was one of this officer’s duties, as also the 
expulsion from the urban areas of tawaif or 
‘ professional women’, which must have offered 
ample opportunity for illicit perquisites. The 
latter duty was also entrusted to the Kotwal or 


| chief of the city police, whose functions are mi- 


nutely enumerated inthe Ain-i-Akbari. To the 
European police-officer of to-day the use made 
by the Kotwal of the sweeper and house-scavenger 
must seem somewhat curious. The Kotwal, in 
Manucci’s words, had to obtain information about 
all that wont ome§p as to be able to report to the 
ruler. ‘For this purpose there are throughout 


| the Mughal empire certain persons known as 
turesque glimpses of the official life of those days. | 
The Emperor was the highest court of appeal, but 

| Kotwal all that goes on.’ 


haldl-khor, who are under obligation to go twice 
a day to clean out every house; and they tell the 
One wonders how the 
Police Commissioner of a modern Indian city 
would carry on his work effectively, if he had to 
depend for most of his confidential information 
on the menial staff of a municipal health depart- 
ment, The haldl-khors of Mughal days must have 
often provided strange packets of scandalous 
gossip for the Kotwal. - 

Professor Sarkar’s remarks on the position of 
the peasantry and the character of the/subordinate 
revenue and judicial administration are illuminat- 
The lower officials were incurably corrupt ; 
the highest officials were on the whole just, though 
even among them a Diwan occasionally appeared 
who inflated the revenue demand on paper and then 
farmed the collection to the highest bidder with 
ruinous consequences. Those practices gave point 
to the famous remark of the great Diwan-i-ala 
Sadullah Khan, that a Diwan who behaved unjustly 
to the ryots was “a demon with a pen and inkpot 
beforo him.” The Persian ali closely resembles 
a reed-pen, and the nun is not unlike tho indigenous 
ink-pot. Div or Diw, the first half on the word 
Diwén, signifies an evil spirit; and hence Sadullah 





Khan's description of an oppressive pyley as ig 
very opt. Towards tho end of the book Profossor 
Barker gives o lit of the various oleroty or exo: 
tious which were collected on varius preloxta, 
in addition to regular Jand-ravenne or customs- 
duties: Modern politicians who complain of the 


taxation imposed by the British Governmeny, 
In India might do wores than look through thiv 
long list of oppressive cesses lovied by an indigen- 
ow govermment in the good old days. 

The secon! volume consists of short esenyn, 
of which nearly half tho number were published 
under the title of Historical Evvoys in 1012. Among 
the rewt is an interesting chapter on @eb-un-niaaa 
in which Professor Sarkar is ablo to rofute the 
tory of her lover being done to death in the harem, 
and also the legend of her falling in love with Sivaji 
at Agra, which formed the motif of an old Bengali 
novel by Bhudev Mukerji The prince din 
in captivity in 1702, having been imprisoned by 
her father’s order for complicity in the rebellion 


of Princo Akbar. ‘ The Emperor learnt from tho — 
news-letter of Delhi," so rine the official Persian 


record of her deoth, ‘that tha Princess Zeb-un- 
nike bad drawn on her face the veil of God's Merny 
and taken up her abode in the pwace of mexhanus. 


thle Forgiveness.’ She was buried in the “ Garden — 


of Thirty Thousand Treos’ outside the Kabuli 
gute of Delhi; but ber tomb waa demolished in 
making the Rajputana railway-line Aloo | 
Professor Sarkar includes in thia amall volume 
a good account of Bhimeen, the Hindu momoir- 
writer of Aurangacb's reign, and of Ishwar Das, 
the Nagar Brahman of Patan, who wrote the 
-Patuhatd-Alamgiri ; wlao the memoir of William 
Irvine which appears at oa later date in Professor 
Sarker's edition of the Lahr Mughalsi ond 
two. brief cesayn on art and education in Muslim 


Indias. The author hore provides a pleasant adjunct | 


to the purely political history of the Mughal empire, 
and ona hopes that bo will publish many more 
much eaanye. 

8. M. Epwanbdxs. 


Awwuan Beront of tun Mysonr ARcHaoLoct 
cat Derartwext for tho year 1022, Govern: 
ment Preeg, Bangalore, 102% 

This report is the “awan-eong ” of Mr. R. Nara, 
simbichir, who retired from the Office of Direotor 
of Archeological Reotturches, Mysore, in July, 
1@22, after several yoars' valuable gervice. On 
this account may forgive tho inclusion in the 
Report of six paragraphs dealing with Benares, 
Sarnith, Allahabad, Gaya, PuriFagannith, 
Berwide and other places, which Mr. Narasim- 
hachir visited while on priviloga leave. They 
cannot bo gaid to have any direct connexjon with 
Mysoro archeology and antiquities, A con: 
siderably number of new records of the Ganga, 
Nolamba ond Hoyaula dynasties wo Wiseovered 


| chirya. Tho 





and copiod during the yonr, among: the more note 


P worthy heing theve fragmentary Wragafe, coferring 
to a catioonil, which mention ahitherta unknown 


Nolambyu ruler numer! Biyalachora. Interesting: 
also i w@ eel of copper-plates recording a grant in 
1634 by Achyuta-KRiya of Vijayanagar to one 
Srirangaya, who iv stated to be « lincal descendant 
of Sudarsanichirya, author of the Srutaprakdsika, 
A commentary on the Srithdehya of Rimanuji- 
Vijayanagar inscriptions: copied 
hiring the year cover a period of nearly two 


| eenturies,. from 1970 to 1573. Mr. Karagim- 


linehar alno giver detain of fwo now. records of 
the Volahanta Chiofs of Magni, and by a compu. 
rison of all the hitherto discovered fnscriptions 
of this family ig enubled to construct a pedigree 
of thoes rulers, which corresponds vpry closely 
with the pencalogy given in ou Sanskrit work 
written about the end of the seventeenth eontury. 
Aectio of the Inet of thoes chiefa came to light during, 
ihe year ix Uhe form of a palm-leaf letter addressed 
by him during hie imprisonment at Seringnpatam, 
to the chief of Hulilal, who wae a collateral rela- 
tive of his. His imprisonment, which resulted 
eventually in hiadenth, wae due to the fact that he 
refused! to present a fine elephant to the King of 
Mvoore, whoa: commander-in-chiel marched against 
him and took possession of his kingdom. 

Tho Report, calla attention to the fact that Mysore 
containa many old monuments of great architec- 
tural beauty, which imperatively require conaer- 
vation by tho State, Te is thereform satisfactory 
to learn that o draft Bill for the Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments iv being considered by the 
Government of H. H. the Maherajn. Stodenta 
of Tnudian history and antiquities will fully endorse 


the proiso bestowed by the State upon Mr, Nara- 


simbhitchir's work during the last sixteen years, 
8. ML. Epwanpms. 


Sux QuanTeaty Jounsay of tite Myraic Bocrery 
(Bangalore), vol, XIII, No. 1, October, 1022; 

Bangalore Pros, Mysore Koad, Bangalore. 

Tha Mythic Society's Journal for October, 1022, 
contains a good articlo on Bravana Belgola and the 
colossal atatue of Gomimutesvarny by Rao Bahadur 
R. Nurasimbochar. After discussing the date of 
the statae and its dimensions, tho quthor examines 
the tradition regarding tho visit to f avana Belgola 

of the Mouryan emperor Chandragupte and the 
Jain soint Bodrabahu, There ia little doubt that 
the «tory hat « solid foundation on fact, ‘The pro- 
cedure ordinarily adopted in cages of abdicwtion, 
as dosoribed by Tod and in the Aas Mala, mupplies 
a reasonable explanntion of the sudden disappear. 
anca of Chantragupta from the political stage. For 
the monarch who abdicnted was treated of 
hiving died, could not re-enter the capital, and. as- 
eumoed o some in religion, Another article, which 
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will he complated in a Inter innue, fa that of Mr. C, 
Hayavadann Nao on the ‘friken ond Cnsatea of 
Myoore, Wo hag collected tracee of the niuitriar- 
chote, premarital communmm, the Levirate, ete, 
which form a useful commentary upon the facta 
alicited by the clhnographieal survey. 

It ia dowbtfal whether the statement of Major 
Jockson, quoted in Mr, Vanes’ paper on “ Coin Col- 


lecting in South India,” that “even more com. | 


mon are thick copper caine of the Mahrotta kings 
of Satara, known og Chhotrapati pice, expecially 
the isme of the great Siveji (1074-S0)" © is correct. 
Tt id generally understood thot no coins atrock in 
Sivajl’@ name are now extant, exept possibly 
the unique gold coin found nt Phaltan in LOL), 
‘The copper coins, locally known os Shitrais, which 
have vo fer been found, are usually nseribed to later 
members of Sivnji'uline, According to Grant Duff, 
Sivaji first began ineuing coins in hi¢ own name 
in 1604, 
4. AL Enwannes. 


Hieronrcan Gnmasteos, by BraacA Coanan Law, 
with a foreword by De. B. M. Barua, Calcutin 
Oriental Berics, No, 6, E. 23 Thacker, Spink 
and Oo., Caloutta, 1022, 

This ia a belief collection of cays, most of 
which liave been published olrewly tm the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asatic Bociety 
of Bengal They” inclads mich subjects om 
“Taxila as a contre of Sanskrit and Pali literature,” 
“The wandering teachers of Buddha's oge,’’ 
“ Duddhachow's cormmentares"’ and “ Buddha 
and the Niganthas,”’ ‘There is @ chapter on tho 
Licchavia in Ancient India, which contains: some 
of the information embodied in the first part of 
the author's  Kehatriya Clans m Bucldhiet India,” 
and which, in consideration of the Miter publi- 
cation, might have been omitted, 
out in the foreword, Mr. Law's researches have 
been confined ta Buddhist Hterature, epooially 
that in PA, and hia work ie mainly a compilation 
of references atatiorad throughout that Hterature 
Tt ia nome the fees weeful on that sccount, parti- 
owlarly in regard to soch problems os the influence 
of the five heretical teachern on the development 


of Jainiam ond Buddhiem, Mr. Law ie enabled | 


to show that, doapite their divergences, these 
teachers belonged to onr ant the samo period of 
thought-development in India and prepared tho 
way for the doctrine of Buddhe. The Ajivike 


order, for example, founded by Nandavacelyi, | 








 Kisasamkicos ond Makichali CGosala, wes probably 


Av pointed | 
| were more like it, 
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@ircetly responsible for the doctrine of Samma 
ajivo (right living) which woa adopted ly the 
Jains and Buddhista; and both Mnhevira ond. 


to the teaching of Ajitakessakambali and Sanjaya. 


Tho chapter on Buddhaghosa’s commentarion 
will well repay perusal, und is one of the beat 
featuroa of this litthe book, which provides m a 
conveulent compass some of the callent {nets 
deducible from on examination of Buddhist ltera- 
ture. 

8, M. Enwanves. 


Lax ~ "var, A Diurecr of Mopers AWADSBT, 

By  buram Sakeena, MLA. Jowrnal and Pro: 

. ASB, (New Series), Vol. XVID, 

1g2t, No. 6, 

This isan excellent grammer of the important 
unliterary dialect of Hindu epoken about Lak: 
himpur of the Kheri District of Oudh,—important 
because it preserves the language of the Rdméyano 
of Tulsidis, Mr. Sukeenn says of it, pages S08-0 ; 
“the language of the Rdmdyaga of Tulsidis, 
which broadly represents forms of Awadhi of the, 
th oentury resemblea generally the dialect of 
Lakhimpor,” and he then proceeds to give the 
chief points of resemblance. 

Aw above remarked, tho grammar ia well put 
together and easy to follow—a good example of 
how such things should be done, One point about 
it strongly appeola to me, It ia necesearily a 
phonological book, in which Professor RK. L. Turner 
has given advice and guidance, and yet the only 
peculiarities used are o reversed ¢ to denote © vory 
short a," and #, w, and * (above the line) to repre- 
sent very short u, and ¢; ala ~ ‘above 4 vows) 
denotes nnsniieation, as in bAawdr.” All thie is 
nimple, easy to follow and to my mind, pace the 
phonologists, eminently practical, I wish there 

BK. 0. TEMrie. 


Gwanton Fowr Anau. Archwological Dept., 

Ciwalior State. 

This in a uesfal littl brochure for visitora to 
Gwalior, giving a plan of the Fort ond fome two 
dozen illustrations of the principal buildings in 
end about it, The descriptions which sccompany 
tho filustrations are such that the visitor will 
not be ledastray, Altogether o creditable jitthe 
production. 





RK. & Terr, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
44. Military Rewards, 170%. 


Fort St George Diary, 23° December 1708. Tho 
et of May last was made nn act of Couneill for 


having goth ready, the Govr. did thin day invite 
them all to dinnor when he dolivered them their 


Coute and hutta. (Factory Records, Fort St, George, 





tho Paymaster to ott ready Beavor Hatta and 


BR O. Temrinx, 7 " 
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EARLY HISTORY OF INDIAN FAMINES 
By P. N. RAMASWAMI, BLA. 


° (With ap Additional Nole by L, M. Ansrsy.) 


(Continued from page 197.) | 
Il!_—Mediaeval Muhammadan Period, A.D, 1200—1500, 
The Pre-Moghul Age. 

We shall now briefly narrate the history of Indian famines after the advent and conquests 
of the Musalmans, | 

The Jama Pattdvalt or the Succession List of the High Priesta, notices in Early Guzerat, 
in the time of king Vigiladéva, ao three years’ famine which occurred between Samvat 1315 
(a.b. 1259) and Samvyat 1318 (ap. 1262). The bards of Early Guxcrat praise Vigiladéva 
for lessening the miseries of this three years’ famine (Cazeticer of the Bombay Presidency, vol. I, 
port T, ch. TIT, p. 203). Tn the early part of tho reign of Jalilu'ddin Khiljfo severe famine 
oecurred about Delhi and the Siwilik distrints, In the pictnresque language af A. ZL. Padaoni 
(Muntakhabn. t Tawarith, trans, Ranking, vol, J, sec. 172, p. 286), “ there was a searcity 
of famine in that year, (A.D. 1291) and such a famine occurred that the Hindus, from excess 
of ganze and want, went In bands and joining their hands throw themselyex into the Jumna, 
and became the portion. of the alligator of extinction. Many Muslims also, burning in ‘ua 
flames of hunger, were drowned in the ocean of non-oxistence,” Farishta (Briggs, History 
of the Rize of the Mutammadan Power, vol, 1, p. $01) narrates that | thousands of Hindus 
daily divd in the streets and highwnoys."’ 

This great famino waa attributed by the vulgar to the king's execution of a holy man 
named Sidi Mawlé, But the real cause seoms to have boon the 'failara of rain and the very 
lunient administration of the old Sultan. “The king ‘s mistaken lenity,” says Furishta (Briggs, 
History of the Rive of the Muhammadan Power, vol. T, p. 205), “‘ secma to have soon produced 
the effect which these chiefs saw. Clomeney is a virtue which descends from God ; but the 
degencrato children of India of that age did not deserye it. The king's sentiments having 
become public, no security was any longer found. The streets and highways were infested by 
thieves and banditti, House- breaking, robbery, murder and every other species of crime was 
committed by many who adopted them as means of subsistence. Insurrections prevailed 
in every province ; numerous gangs of free-hootera: interrupted commerce, and even common 
intercourse. Add to which the king’s governora neglected to render any account, either of 
thar revenues or of their administration.” e 

In the reign of his successor Alfiu'ddin Khilji (ap. 1204] 316) famines of unparalleled 
severity swept over Northern India. But Aldu'ddin took stern measures to reliove the people. 
He caused an edict—whioh ho steadily enforoed—to be proclaimed throughout the coun- 
try, fixing the price of every article of consumption. To accomplish the reduction of the prices 
of gain in particular he caused large magazines to be built upon tho rivera Jumnn and Ganges, 
ancl other placea convenient for water carriage, under the dirsetion of Mullik Kubool. This 
person was authorised to roceive half the land-tax in grain ; and the government agent supplied 
the marketa when any articles rose above the fixed price. ‘The firat regulation was catablished 
for fixing the prices of grain at Delhi, from which wo may suppese what those were for the 
eountry towns” (Briggs, History of the Rize of the Muhammadan Power, vol. 1, p. 365). Similar 
regulations governed the cloth trade (ibid. p. 357). A third regulation fixed the prices of 
horns (ibid, p. 359). The fourth regulation regarded the salo of dlaves of both sexes, The 
tifth regulation regarded the sale of cattle, oxen, sheep, gonts, camels and asses; in short, every 
useful animal and all commodities wero sold at ntated price in ther markets (ibid, p. 360). 
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* See ante, pote | to p. 107, 
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But Aldu'ddin Kbilji's measures were not crowned with perfert success. As the historian 
remarks, ‘' In consequence of a drought, a dearth ensued and a differences took place in practice. 
(The standard price and the current market price of the same article were different.) It is. 
difficult to conceive how so extraordinary a project should have been put in practice without 
defeating its own end. But it is confidently sgserted that the orders continued throughout 
the reign of the monarch. The importation of grain waa encouraged: wii to export it or 
any other article of food was a capital crime. The king had a daily report laid before him of 
the quantity sald and remaining in the several granaries ; and overseers were appointed in the 
different markets to inform him of abuses, which were punished with the utmost rigour, 
The king received daily reports from three different departments on this subject and he even 








~ employed the boys in the street to go and purchase articles, to ascertain that no variation took 


place from the fixed rates.” Free-tradera and Protectionists will put a different complexion 
on Alin’ddin’s regulations, 

But, while authors may disagree about the wisdom or folly of these regulations, none 
will dispute the incontrovertible fact that the evila of famine were acoentuated in Alin'ddin’s 
days by the crushing taxation he imposed on the people. He required his advisers to draw 
up rules and regalations for crinding down the Hindus and for depriving them of *‘ that wealth 
and prosperity which fosters disaffection and rebellion."" Tho cultivated land waa directed 
to be all measured ond the government took half the gross produce. 

“No Hindu could hold up his head, and im their honses no sign of gold or silver... . or 
any superfluity waa to be seen, These things, which nouriah insubordination and rebellion, 
were no longer to he found, , . . Blowa, confinement in the stocks, imprisonment and chains, 
were all employed to enforce payment.” 

Replying to a learned lawyer whom he had consulted, the Sultan sald * 0 doctor, thou 
art a learned man, but thou hast had no experience. I am an unlettered man, but I have 
seen o great deal. Bo assured, then, that the Hindas will never become submissive and 
obedient till they are reduced to poverty. I have, therefore, given orders that just sufficient 
shall be left to them from year to year, of corn, milk and curds, but that they shall not be 
allowed to accumulate hoards and property." 

In this connection the earnest attention of the reader must be deawn to one interesting 
fact, viz., tho Sultans of Delhi, in times of famine, while leaving the provinces to their own 
fate, did their best to mitigate the evil effects of famine in the capital, ‘The reason for thia is 
obvious, Tyranta as they were, their existence depended upon the acquiescence of the capital 
tity. Therefore we must not take the measures of relief carried out in the imperial city as 
typical of what was done in the country and provinces. 

The long reign of Muhamma¢l Tughlak Shih (a-p. 1225—51) is nothing but a series of 
famines which were partly brought about by scaroity of rain, and partly by gross misrule. The 
Musalman historian Ziliu'ddin Barni, in his Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi (Elliot and Dowson, 
History of India, vol. ITT, p. 244 and fol.) relates that in the beginning of the unlucky reign 
of Muhammad Tughlak (a.p. 1827) “‘n total famino devastated Delhi and its environs and 
throughout the Doab. Grain became dear. The scarcity of rin caused the famine to 
become general. [t continued for some yoars, and thousands upon thousands of people 
perished of want. Communities were reduced and families were broken up.” In short, as the 
historian Zifu'ddin Barni remarks, ‘the glory of the state and the power of the govern- 
ment of Sultan Muhammad from this timo withered and decayed.” This famine, as Al- 

Badaoni points out (Muntakhabu’t-Tawarikh, sec, 228, p. 305) was brought about by the 
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King’s gros misrulo. “At this timo,” saya the candid historian, “' the Sultan formed the 
opinion that in consequence of the refractory conduct. of his subjects in the Doab it was 
idvjsable to double the taxes levied on thal country ; he also instituted numbering their 
eattle and a house census’ and other vexatious and oppressive measnres which were the cause 
of the complete ruin und desolation of the country," 

The internal state of the country was one of rain, His political freaks, viz., attack on 
Persia, forced currency, attack on China, ote., had depleted the treasury ; and the taxes were 
enhanced to a degree that had become unbearable, while they were collected su rigorously 
that the peasantry were roduced to beggary and the people who possessed anything felt that 
no other resource was left them bul rebellion, The Sultan came to hate his subjects and to 
take pleasure in thelr wholesale deatruction. At one time he led forth his army against the 
recalcitrant peasantry. Zifa’ddin Barnt thus describes the expedition: ‘ He laid the 
country waste from Kanauj to Dalman, and every porezon that foll into hie hands he alew. 
Many of the inhabitants [ryots] fled and took refuge in the junglos, but the Sultan had the 
jungles surrounded and every individual that was captured was killed. | 

Itisnotastonishing, then, that almost before the country could recover from the effecta of 
the awful famine of AD, 1329, another disastrous famine (a.p. 1887) laid it low. ‘The king's 
change of capital was partly responsible for this calamity. Ibn Batuta gives a heart-rending 
account of the miseries undergone by the poor people who were ordered by the tyrant to 
leave Dethi and settle in Daulatabad in the Deccan ; but hardly had the remnant of the miser- 
able inhabitants settled in Daulatabad when they were ordered to go back to Dulhi. “ When 
the miserable inhabitants,” says Ziin'ddin Barni, “reached Delhi (from Daulatabad), 
they found famine raging there with such fury that few persons.could procure the nece- 
ssaries of life. The king's heart soemcd for once ta he softened with the miseries of his 
wretehed subjects. He even for a time changed his conduct and took some pains to en= 
courage husbandry and commerce, and for this purpose dstributed large sums of money to 
the inhabitants for cultivation purposes ; they expended the maney on necessarics of life and 
many of them were severely punished upon that account " (Briggs, History of the Rise of 
the Muhammadan Power, vol, I). 

“Tn 4.0. 1341 the famine still continued to rage in the city, so that men ateone another. 
The king in his distress ordered a sceond distribution of money towards the ‘sinking of wells 
and the cultivation of the lands, but the peoplo weakened by hanger, aud distracted by private 
distress in their families, made very little progress in restoring ita prosperity, while the continua. 
tion of the drought rondered all their labour in vain" (ébid.), 

“The next year (4.0, 1342) saw a continuation of the famine in the oity of Delhi and the 
people deserted it; till at length the king, unable to procure provisions even for his own 
housohold, was obliged to abandon it also, to open the gates, and permit the few half-starved 
wretched inhabitants whom he had contined, to provide for themselves. Thousands crowded 
towards Bengal” (ibid.), 

The traveller Ton Batuta, who lived in the court of Muhammad Bin Tughiak, relates 
that during famine time “he saw three women who were outting in picces and eating the skin 
of a horse which had been dead some niouths. Skins were cooked and sold in the markets, 
When bullocks wore slaughtered, crowds rushed forward to catch the blood and Consume 
it for their sustenance. The famine became unendurable."  Zidu‘ddin Barni gravely 
relates that “men devoured men.” 

The monster Tughlak diod in a.p. 1351 < and his auccesaor Firoz, the benevolent prince, 
restored onder, and his wise irrigational activities restored to the country & modioum of ite 
former prosperity. Sir John Strachey observes (India, p, 217), “ Long before our time some 
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of the Malwmmadan sovercigns had printable rvizitipnal works.” Chiot among thom 
was Firoz, whe constructed the great eannal [or purposos of irrigation from the Sutlej to the 
Kugger rivera, In «.p. 1356 another canal waa constructed by which water for irrigation of a 
peculiarly arid district was carried is faras Haiwi. A third canal connected with the Sutlo} 
was his handiwork, At his death, aneording to Farishta, he left 40 dams serosa rivera to 
promote irrigation, 4) lakes, ete His wise and benevolent measures brought some prosperity 
to the country. In September, 1298, the old Sultan died, being about 80 years old, and the 
government fell into ntter confusion. A series of puppet Sultanr, all equally wanting im 
personal morit, pass rapidly across the stage. It was then that the weakness of the government 
inspired Amir Timér (Timir-i-lang) to invade Indin, 

Early in A.b. 1398 he came down upon the country, carrying fireond sword wherever 
he went. But he had no intention of staying in it; and the same year he departed by the 
way he had come—by the Punjab. Tho author of the Muntakhabu't-Tawarikh records (ace. 
P72, p. 350) “that at this time a famine and pastilence fell upon Delhi, that the city was 
utterly ruined, and those of the inhabitants who were left died, while for two whole montha 
not a bird moved a wing in Delhi.” Daff, in his History of the Mahrattas (vol. I, p. 48), states 
that at this time “the dreadful famine, distinguished from all others by the name of the 
Doorga Davee, commenced (ap, 1390) in the Maharashtra, and lasted, according tothe Hindu 
leyend, for twelve years. At the end of that time the periodical rains returned ; but whole 
distriots were entirely depopulated, and a very seanty revenue was obtained from the territory 
between the Godavery and the Krishna for upwards of thirty years,’ During this famine 
which affected the whole of the Deccan, the Bahmani king Muhammad Shah I, employed 
ten thousand bullocks at his own expense, constantly going to and fro from Mulwa and Gujarat 


for grain, whioh was distributed to the people at a cheap rate (Briggs, History of the Rise of 


the Muhammadan Power, vol, Il, p. 347)." 

In a.D. 1412—13 a severe famine prevailed in the Decoan. Farishta (Briggs, History of the 
Rise of the MuAammadan Power, vol. LT, p,405) gives the following graphic description of it :— 

This yaar no rain falling, a grievous famine was experienced throughout the Decen ; 
and multitudes of cattle died on the plains for want of water, The king in consequence in- 
creased the pay of his troops and opened the public stores of grain for the use of the poor. 
‘The next year also there bsing no rain, the people became seditious, complaining that the 
peedant reign Waa unlucky, and the conduct of the prince displeasing to God. The king 
was much affected, and repaired to the mosque in state to crave the merey of Heaven to- 
wards his subjects. His prayers were heard, and plentiful showers fell shortly after; those 


who had abused him now became loud in his praise calling him ‘ Wally * (saint) and worker _ 


of miracles,” 

Passing over the meroiless devastation of a severe famine in Orissa in a.D. 1471, the Decean 
was Visited in A.D. 1474 by a terrible famine of which the following account ia givon by 
Farishta (Briggs, Mistery of the Rise of the Muhammadan Power, vol. TI, p, 498): 
“When the royal itandard reached the city of Bijapore, Muhammad Shah Bahmuny 
(1 at the request of Khajiva Mahammad Khon, halted to repose himself from 
his fatigues, and the minister endeavoured to soothe his griof for the death of his mother. 
Admiring the situation of Bijapore, the king would have willingly remained there during 
the rainy season, bub ao severe o drought provailed throughout the Deooan, that the 
Wells wore dried up, and the kinw, contrary to his inclination, moved with hia array: lo 











th Purther detaile of thiy famine may be had from Oribblo's Aiswry of the “Desea, ch. v, p. Ot; 
recs Historic Landmar of the Deccan, ch. Hi, p. 29; and Suryanarin Row's Newer to be Forgotten Empire, 
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Auinedabad Bedar. No rain fell during the next year either and the towns in consequence 
became almost depopulated. Many of the inhabitants died of famine and numbers emigrated 
for food to Malwa, Jafnagger and Gujarat. In Telingana and Maharashtra and throughout 
the Bahmini no grain was sown for two years ; and in the third when the Almighty God show- 
ered His mercy on the earth, scarcely any farmers remained in the country to cultivate the 
lands.” A general dearth was experienced in Hindustan in 1491 (Balfour, Cyclopedia of 
India). The Delhi country was visited by a localfamine in a.p. 1494 (Loveday, History and 
Economies of Indian Famines, p. 136). In a,p. 1500 a severe famine prevailed in the Delhi coun- 
try; but all relief measures were prevented by the never -ending dynastic wars (ibid.). Scarcity 
of rain, combined with ceaseless internecine warfare, produced a famine in Bombay in 1520 ; 
no relief measures were undertaken (ifid.), A very general famine in Sind in A.D. 1521 was pro- 
duced by failure of the rains (Balfour, Cyclopedia of I ndia). Sind in A.D. 1527 was severely 
affected by dearth. This famine of a.D, 1527 possesses a peculiar interest as being the result 
neither of the ordinary ravages of war nor of perverse meteorological conditions, but of a 
deliberate defensive policy. ‘In A.p. 1527 Jam Nunda, ruler of Sind, with the same object in 
view as the Dutch when they opened their sluice gates, ordered all standing corn in that country 
to be destroyed. The scheme was unsuccessful ; but at least the effects were not so fatal 
as when thirteen years later Mirza Shah Humayun forbade the sowing of corn on either 
bank of the river, and prohibited import. For, in the former case, with a favourable 
harvest six months later, the distress passed away ; whereas, in the latter reign, two years of 
natural deficiency followed the year of artificial famine and the people were delivered from 
the conqueror to be decimated by want’’ (Loveday, History of Indian Famines, ch. I). 
Appendix A. 

I. The following from a grant dated a.p. 1084 by Kuldtiuiga Chéla, shows the taxes 
and seigneurial dues levied under the Chélas in the Tanjore district: “. . . . May you 
enjoy the several trees and the enjoyment and . cultivation, ete. For the enjoyment 
of the above rights may you enjoy also the ndddtchi, the nirdichi, one néa@li (of rice 
collection) for every vafti (platter), one n4li (of rice cultivation) on the days sacred to the 
manes, the tax on weddings, the tax on washermen’s stones, the tax on potters, the rent on 
water, the leaves collection, a cloth for every loom, the brokerage, the taxes on goldsmiths, 
the tax on neatherds, the tax on sheep, the good cow, the good bull, the watch, etc.” 

IE The following taken from Mr. Rice’s Mysore and Coorg (p. 174) is & Mysore inserip- 
tion illustrating the Hoysala taxation: ~ Land rent, plough tax, house tax, forced labour, 
accountant’s fee, provender, unexpected visitor, army, double payment, change of district, 
threshing floor, tribute on coming of age, festivity subscriptions, boundary marks, birth of a 
son, fodder for elephants, fodder for horses, sale within village, favour of the palace, alarm, 
seizure, destruction of injury caused by the ndd or magistrate, and whatever else may come.” 

Ul. A number of Tamil inscriptions discovered in 1913 give a long list of the obliga- 
tions and taxes to which a landlord of the Pandya kingdom was subject: In return for 
the right of growing any crops wet or dry, including plantain, sugar-cane, turmeric, ginger, 
areca and cocoanut he was bound, we are informed, to pay “the taxes in gold and in grain, 
such as vdsalkaiamai, pérkalamai, tarikkadamai, Sekkottu, eruttusammadam, mada-rikkam, 
Talaydrikkami, asvvakkadamai, Pattadainulayam, idattura, vettivari, palavari and puduvari 
(that may be enforced by the palace), nallerudu (good bull), narpagu (good cow), nallerumdi 
(good bullock), narkita (good ewe), konigai, virimuthu, edakkattyam, viruttupadu udugarai 
and mugamparavi. To this the other cognate inscriptions add: Palatali, kanikkai, éandai, 
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Ts. ériminvilat, malai-amanji, madilamanji, edutialavu, virultumadu, sattukadamai, and virarat. ‘laa 
1 oe It should be acknowledged that -the exact meaning of many of these is not known— :.. 


Ase ante, Feb. 1916. | 
| Appendix B. ‘ 


The normal share of the produce taken by the state was one-fourth. But water rates ® 
and various other dues were also exacted, so that the cultivator of the irrigated land could 
not retain as much as half the produce of his fields. Occasional benevolences were also levied 
at the king’s discretion. A regular system of excise duties was in force. In fortified towns 
{u the royal revenue was derived largely from taxes or sales as stated by Megasthenes. To 
i facilitate the collectiqn of taxes on sale, the law required that all articles for sale should not 
“ae be sold at the place of growth or manufacture but brought to the toll-house, there offered =" 
E* | for sale, and if sold, taxed. Imports from abroad paid as a rule seven distinct taxes aggre- . 
=e gating about 20 per cent. ; perishable goods, 16% per cent. ; while on many others from 4to 10 
per cent. Highly priced goods such as precious stones were assessed on special valuations 
made by experts. All goods brought for sale had to be marked with an official stamp. Other 
innumerable fiscal dues were also levied, 
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me Modern Period—The Moghuls, A.D. 1500—1760. 

ea Little more remains to be said of famines in the annals of the sultanates of Delhi. In 

A.D. 1526 Baber founded the Moghul Empire, and we enter a new era of Indian History. In 

A.D, 1540 a famine spreading over the East coast of the Red Sea, affected the Coromandel coast, 

usually immune from such disasters. The Tarikh-i-Tahiri (Elliot and Dowson, History of India, ; 
vol. VII) relates that a severe famine prevailed in Sind at the time of Emperor Humayun’s : ¢ 
flight (A.D. 1540) and that extreme misery drove the men of Sind to cat theirownkind,!2 Raw f 
hides and old skins were cooked in water and eaten. During the winter of 4.p. 1540, owing to 
scarcity of rain, the terrible famine affected the whole of India, “‘Men and women trooped 
down to the rivers and the sea, and drowaed themselves, when they could no longer endure 
the agony of hunger ; the natives of the Coromandel coast were driven to cannibalism ; and, 
in a letter to Prince Luiz, D. Joao de Castro estimates that two-thirds of the population of 
Vijayanagar porished (K, G. Jayne, Vasco de Gam and his Successors, p. 135), 

The reign of Mahammad Adil Shih, the Sar king, witnessed a severe famine (a.D, 1553), 
he of which we possess a graphic account from the pen of Al-Badaoni in his Muntakhabu’t- 
# Tawarikh (sec. 428, p. 549, vol. I): “A severe famine prevailed throughout the eastern 
| portion of the Hindustan, especially in Agra, Bongal, and Dalhi, It was so severe that two 











ae pounds of jowar grain cost two half-tankahs, and could in fact not be had even at that price. 

ae: Men of wealth and position had to vlose their houses, and died by tens or twenties or even 

Ss, ; more in one place, getting neither grave nor shroud. The Hindus also were in the same 

af: plight, and the bulk of the psople were fain to live on the seeds of the kikar thorn, and on if 
i wild herbs, also on the skins of tho oxen which the rich slaughtered and sold from time to i) 
a time ; after a few days their hands and feet swelled and they died. As a date for that year : 
aa the phrase Khashm-i-izad (Divine wrath) was invented. The writer of these pages with % : 
ise these guilty eyes of his’saw man eating his fellowman in those terrible days. So awful was rs 


py! 


their aspect that no one dared let his glange rest mpon them ; and the greater part of that 
country, what with scarcity of rain, and shortness of grain and desolation, and what with 





12 The Portuguese who lived on the Bombay coast (near Santoun) very charitably bought rice, 
cocoanuts, millets, etc., and sold them at a much lower price than they could have sold them had they 
wanted to—Q(orrea, Lendas de India, vol. IV, p, 132. 
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the constant struggle and turmoil, and two years’ continual anarchy and terror, was utterly 
ruined, the peasantry and tenants disappeared, and lawless crowds attacked the cities of the 
Muslims.” | 

The minister Hemu, in whose hands the impotent Adil Shah had left all power, dis- 
played the most brutal indifference to the sufferings of the people, and pampered his elephants 
with rice, sugar and butter, while men and women ate one another. He deserved his fate. 
In the course of the year a.p. 1556 Akbar met Hemu in battle, and the latter was completely 
defeated. The vanquished Hemu was put to death by the victor. 

The proverbial good fortune of Akbar, however, did not render his reign immune from 
famines, That of A.D. 1555-6 at the beginning of his reign was extremely severe. The Ain- 
i-Akbart (Jarrett, vol. IIT, p. 425) says: “In the beginning of the year af the accession 


of His Majesty to the imperial throne . . . . great famine occurred, which raised the dust of 


dispersion. The capital was devastated and nothing remained but a few houses. In addition 
to this and other innumerable disasters, a plague became epidemical. This calamity and 
destruction of life extended throughout most of the cities of the Hindustan. The writer 


_ of this work was then five years old, and has a perfect recollection of this event, and the evi- 


dence of many eye-witnesses confirms his testimony. The distresses of the times ruined 
many families, and multitudes died. In the quarter in which my family resided, about 
seventy in all, high and low, male and female, may have survived,” 

The first year of the reign of Akbar witnessed another severe famine. “In this year,” 
says the Akbar-Nadma, “there was little rain, and the price of food rose very high. Celestial 
influences were unpropitious, and those learned in the stars announced dearth and scarcity. 
The kind-hearted Emperor sent experienced officers in every direction, to supply food every 
day to the poor and destitute. So, under the imperial orders, the necessitous received daily 
assistance to their satisfaction, and every class of the indigent was entrusted to the care of 
those who were able to care for them” (Elliot and Dowson, History of India, vol. VI, p. 94). 
Another minor historian Shaikh Niaru’l-Hakk, in his Tubdatu’t-Tawarikh, remarks : “ Dur- 
ing the year A.D. 1598 there was scarcity of rain throughout the whole of Hindustan, 
and a fearful famine raged continuously for three or four years. The king ordered that alms 
should be distributed in all the cities, and Nawab Shaikh Faird Bokhari being ordered to 
superintend and control their distribution, did all in his power to relieve the general distres: 
of the people. A kind of plague was also added to the horrors of this period, and depopu- 
lated whole houses and villages. In consequence of the dearth of grain and the necessities 
of ravenous hunger, men ate their own kind. The streets and roads were blocked up with 
dead bodies, and no assistance could be rendered for their removal” (Elliot and Dowson, 
History of India, vol. VI, p. 193). 

The vague records of the measures undertaken for famine relief would seem to point 
out that they were slight and inadequate. Besides, “nothing is known of the process of 
recovery which must have occupied a long time. The modern historian would be glad to 
sacrifice no small part of the existing chronicles if he could obtain a full account of the famine 
of A.D. 1595-8 and of its economic effects " (V. A. Smith, Akbar, ch. xiv, p. 398). In the absence 
of detailed records it is impossible to lay down with confidence the exact importance of each 
of the causes which contributed to the cycle of famines at this time. Probably the rapid 
growth of population at this time had far out-distanced the growth of cultivation. The 
inferiority of new lands taken up for cultivation, and the decrease in the productive power 
of the soil, are noticed by contemporary writers. The increasing export of raw materials 
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during Akbar’s reign may have led to the substitution of non-food for food-crops. More- 
over the ceaseless wars of Akbar ereated scarcity of food- stuffs. Above all, the assessment 
of Akbar was pretty heavy. Abu-l-Fazl expressly states that, for purposes of revenue, “ the 
best crops were taken into account every year, and the year of the most abundant harvest 
accepted.” Remissions, if any, were not easy to obtain. Besides, innumerable imposts 
were levied. To mention one detail, Mr. Oldham has calculated that in the Ghazipur dis- 
trict, Akbar’s assessment worked out at Rs, 2 per acre as against the modern assessment of 
Rs, 1-8-0. In Kashmir Akbar took half the crop ; the local Sultans previously used to take 
two-thirds. But the productive power of the soil was then much less than at present. To 
quote one instance from Mr. S. Srinivasa Raghava Aiyangar’s classical Progress of the Madras 
Presidency, “ While the Ain-i-Abbari rate for rice is 1338 Ibs., the Madras settlement average 
for the same tract is 1621 lbs. In fine, Akbar’s land revenue realised him £ 20,000,000 ; while 
that of the British Government in 1918-19 was 20°9 million pounds.” Meanwhile the 
acreage of cultivation, as Moreland, in his recent work on India at the time of the death of 
Akbar, points out, has exactly doubled ! 

Outside the Moghul empire, several famines occurred during the reign of ys, In 
4p. 1369 in Assam a famine occurred owing to the damage done to crops by a swarm of locusts 
(E. A, Gait, History of Asso» ».101). In A.p. 1570 a great famine appears (vide the records of 
the Jesuit Mission) to ha ed onthe Tinnevelly coast. Father Henriques, a Portuguese 
missionary, established fami: ‘Yelief houses, in which 50 persons were daily fed. Ina,p, 1577. 
a famine is recorded in Kutch ; liberal relief in the form of cooked food was distributed widely. 
In the reign of Ally Shah Chuk in .p. 1578, a severe famine was experienced in Kashmir, 
in which many thousands of the inhabitants died (Briggs, History of the-Rise of the Muhamma- 
dan Power, vol. IV, ch. x, p. 528). In a.p, 1592, in the Sholapur district, a pestilence and 
famine almost decimated the population (Loveday, History of Indian Famines, p. 165). In 
4p. 1600 there was a famine north of the Godavari (Hopkins, India Old and New, p. 237). 

The reign of Jahangir was not more free from famines ; but the modern reader looks in 
vain for any relief measures undertaken by that pleasure-loving monarch to mitigate the 
horrors of famines which were carrying away thousands of his subjects. A severe famine 
and pestilence raged in the Punjab (A.p. 1613-15) for two whole years (Loveday, History of 
Indian Famines). Gujarat and Ahmadabad were visited by a famine in A.D, 1623; but the 
famine was not severe, and the stores of the country proved sufficient (ibid.). In a.p. 1641 a 
famine resulting from a very bad outbreak of cattle disease, which made ploughing impossible, 
broke out in Assam, (EB. A. Gait, History of Assam, p. 136 and fol.) A letter of a Jesuit mis 
sionary dated A.D. 1622 says that in Madura so severe a famine had raged for some years that 
numerous corpses of those who had died were left unburied (Madura Gazetteer, p. 50). 

A famine of unparalleled severity occurred in the middle of Shah Jahan’s reign, and is 
recorded in the Emperor's chronicles by Abdu’l-Hamid Liahori, in the Bddshdh-Ndma ; (Elliot 
and Dowson, History of India, vol. VII, p. 24 and fol.) “ During the past year (A.D. 1629) no 
rain had fallen in the territories of the Balaghat, and the drought had been especially severe 
about Daulatabad. In the present year also there had been a deficiency in the bordering 
countries and a total want in the Dakhin and Guzerat. The inhabitants of these two countries 
were reduced to the direst extremity. Life was offered for a loaf, but none would buy ; rank 
was to be sold for a cake, but none cared for it ; the ever bounteous hand was now stretched 
out to beg for food ; and the feet which had always trodden the way of contentment now 

walked about only in search of sustenance. For a long time dogs’ flesh was sold for goats’ 
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flesh, and the pounded bones of the dead were mixed with flour, and sold, When this was 
discovered, the sellers were brought to justice. Destitution at length reached such a pitch 
that men began to devour each other, and the flesh of a son was preferred to his love. The 
numbers of the dying caused obstructions in the roads, and every man whose dire sufferings 
did not terminate in death and who retained the power to move, wandered off to the towns 
and villages of other countries. Those lands which had been famous for their fertility and 
plenty now retained no trace of productiveness.”’ 

The blunt English sailor, Peter Mundy, who travelled from Surat to Agra and back 
while this famine was raging, used no art in describing what he saw on his way, and we get 
from his narrative a most vivid picture of the horrors of faminein the seventeenth century. 
But we abstain from quoting his extremely gruesome and repulsive description. 

Many other references to this “ direful time of dearth ” may be found in the letters sent 
from the English factories in India at this period (vide The English Factories in India, 1630-33, 
by W. Foster). There is one sentence in those letters which corroborates the testimony of 
previous witnesses, that the people were driven to cannibalism by the awful famine of a.p. 1630. 
It is as follows: ‘‘ Masulipatam and Armagon were solely oppressed with famine, the living 
eating up the dead, and men scarcely durst travel in the country for fear ay should be killed 
and eaten.” . 

These quotations may serve to give some idea of the severit? iamines in bygone times. 
The evidence of their frequency is even stronger. These famines, while undoubtedly due to 
failure of rain,!? were also due to the rack-renting over-assessment, and to the unexampled 
prodigality of the court. The prodigality and splendour of Shah Jahan’s court are apt 
to dazzle our vision, but we must remember that they had a dark back-ground of untold 


suffering and misery (vividly depicted by Bernier), seldom exposed to view. We shall give — 


the following extract from Bernier, Travels’in the Moghul Empire (ed. V. A. Smith) illustrating 
the state of the country. Having spoken of the despotic tyranny of local Governors, he 
declares that it was “ often so excessive as to deprive the peasant and artisan of the neces- 
saries of life, and then leave him to die of misery and exhaustion, a tyranny owing to which 
these wretched people have no children at all, or have them only to endure the agonies of 
starvation, and to die at atender age,—a tyranny, in fine, that drives the cultivator of the soil 
from his wretched home to some neighbouring states in hopes of finding milder treatment, or 
to the army where he becomes the servant of some trooper. As the ground is seldom tilled 
otherwise than by compulsion, and as no person is found willing and able to repair the 
ditches and canals for the conveyance of water, it happens that the whole country is badly 
cultivated anda good part rendered unproductive from the want of irrigation. The houses 
too, are in a dilapidated condition, there being few people who will either build new ones or 
repair those which are tumbling down” (Bernier, Travels in the Moghul Empire, p. 226). 
Regarding the conditions of the Indian manufactures (which had remained almost 
unchanged from the time of the “ Periplus ”), it would seem that they absorbed only a micro- 
scopic minority of the population, The industries were comprised under two heads: on the 
one hand, there was the village handicraft supplying the scanty needs of the population ; 
and on the other hand, there were the handicrafts that ministered to the wants of the wealthy 
few, €.9., RICHARDS, appa 8. manufactures of fine cotton and silk. India was never a 





13 “J have known two entire years pass with scarcely a drop of rain, and the consequences of 
the extraordinary drought were widespread sickness and famine’’—Bernier, Travels in the Moghul 
Empire (ed. V. A. Smith), p. 431, 
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great manufacturing country; and certainly, ia the time of Shah Jahan, industries gaye 
employment to only a microscopic minority of the population (Hamilton, Trade Relations 
bchoven India and England, ch. ii, p. 7). The people depended, a8 now, upon agriculture: 
and Bernicr's accurate description shows the miseries which the wretched peasantry were 
suifering. 7 

This miserable state of the country certainly led to the frequent rise and spread of 
famines, and when famines did occur, Shah Jahan displayed the most callous indifferenoe 
to the sufferings of the people, who died in myriads for lack of sustenance of any kind. 
Nothing was done by the government to help the auflering people; but the author of the 
Bidshth-Néma states that the emperor opened a few soup kitchens, gave w lakh and a balf 
af rupees in charity spread over a period of twenty weeks, and remitted only one-eleventh 
of the assessment of land revenue, The remissions so made “by the wise and generous 
Emperor’ in the crown lands amounted to seventy lakhs, The holders of jagirs and official 
commands were érpecled to make similar reductions, These facts do not justify the histo- 
Hana praise of “the generous kindness and bounty” of Shah Jahan. The remission of 
one-eleventh of the land revenue implivs that attempts were made to collect ten-clevenths, 
® burden which could not be borne by a country reduced to the “ direst extremity’ and - 
retnining no trace of productivencss. We are not told how far the efforts to collect the 
revenue succeeded ; and, a4 usual, we are left inthe dark concerning the after-effects of the 
famine, No statistics aro on record, Even the nature of the consequent pestilence is not 
mentioned, but it is almost certain that cholera must have carried off thousands of victimu, 
Sir Richard Tomple, the editor of Mundy’s work, hoa good reason for saying that “itis worth- 
while to real Mundy’s unimpassioned matter-of-fact observations on the inmino ", in order 
to realise the immensity of the difference in the conditions of life as existing under the rule 
of the Moghul dynasty when. at the height of ils glory, and those prevailing under the modern 
British government ” (V. A. Sinith, Oxford of History of India, p. S4). 

The full truth of Sir Richard's remarks will be realised when we compare the reliof 
measures wndertaken by Lord Curzon in 1900-1 with those of Shah Jahan, A cruel famine 
broke out in 1900-1 ; and the following extracts from Mr. Lovat Frasce’s India under Curzon 
and After (ch. viti, p, 263 and fol.) will give an iden of the herculean efforta made by that 
noble Viecroy to xesunge the rigouna of famine: “ At the end of. uly 1900, Lord Curzon, 
accompanied by Mr. (now Sir) Walter Lawrence and othora, started in fleroe heat upon 
another famine-tour [he was ceaselessly touring for months] through the worst distriota of 
Guzerat, where they met Lord Northcote, the Governor of Bombay, who was also investigating 
conditions on the spot. It was the most critical moment of the famine. 'The monsoon was due 
and some rain had fallen, but the people swarmed on the relief works, and the cholera hod 
been raging. In more than one camp visited by the Viceroy the sufferora were still dying 
from cholera. While the tour waa in progress, the rain seb in heavily, and the whole region 
was changed into a slough.” One extract from an account of a visit to a famine camp under 
these conditions, must suffice aa a type of several such visits. It doxoribes a halt at Dohad 
in the Panch Mahals on the lst August: “ Fine rain was falling when the Viceroy started 
on horseback, The drizzle increased steadily to a downpour. The roads were in a frightful 
state, and the horses had difficulty in keeping their feet, A scramble over the bund and a 





.tramp through the gluey mud brought the visitors to the camp... . In spite of the weather 


* complete tour of the camp was made ..,, Wet to the skin, the party prepared to return, ete.” 

The cost of thn famine to the Indian Exchoquer was very great. The amount ex- 
peniled in direct relief was £8,670,000, A further sum of £1,585,00) was spent in loans and 
mivances to landholders and cultivators, aud only half this sum was ever recovered. Land 
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‘Yevenue waa remitted to the extent of £1,333,000, Subscriptions amounting to thousands 
of pounds were poured into Indian. Many noble Englishmen laid down their lives in bravely 
combating the evils of famine. The lives of such men indeed are the seed—and the sap—of 
Empire, I cannot pause to enumerate in detail the elaborate measures adopted to deal 
with the great famine. Those interested may read a graphic account of the “ Plague and 
Fomine" in Lovat Fraser's India wuler Ourzon and After. 

It is these glaring disparities that have provoked the witty remark of an eminent French 
writer, M. de Ia Mazelitre (Lseai sur Uéwolution de [a civilisation indienne, vol. ii, p. 427): 
“Les adversaires de gouvernement pretendent que les famines sont beaucoup plus nom. 
breuses qu’ autrefois, C'est prouvé par les mot: autrefois on appelait famine oe famine of 
dea containea de milliera de gens mouraient do faim: anjourd’hui I'on dit que le Bengale et 
oats ont souffert d'une famine en 1900-1 alors que cette méme annie la mortalité n'avait 
wigmenté ni dang l'une ni dans l'autre province." 

“In a.D. 1691-32," says. Sir W. W. Hunter (History of British India, vol 11, ch. ii, p. 59), 
“a calamity fell upon Guzerat which enables us to realise the terrible meaning of the word 
‘famine’ in India under Native rule. In 4.p.163] a TDoteh merchant reported that only 
eleven of the 260 families at Swally survived, He foundtheroad thenoe to Surat covered with 
bodies decaying on the-highway where they died, (there) being no ons to bury them. In” 
Surat, the great and crowded city, he could hardly see any living persons; but the COrpises 
at the comer of the atreeta lay twenty together, nobody burying them. Thirty thoneand had 
perished in the town alone. Pestilence followed famine. The President and ten or eleven of the 
English factors fell victims “with divers inferiors now taken into Abraham's bosom—three. 
fourths of one whole settlement. No man could go in the streets, without giving great alms 
or being in danger of being murdered, for the poor people oried aloud, * Give us sustenance 
or kill us,’ Thus, what was once in a manner the garden of the world was turned into a 
wililerness.”” ‘This great famine of Gujarat was known as the Satidsakil or famine of Samvat 
1687 (a.p, 1631)—(Burgess’ Chronology of Modern India, p. 84). 

According to James Mill (History of India, vol. IT, bk. iti, ch, iv, p. 329), in Acw. 140-55 0 
dreadful famine resulting from several years of excessive drought prevailed throughout 
India and a great part of Asia, and added by ifs horrors to the calamities which overwhelmed 
the inhabitants of the Deccan. During the famine, rligion hail made the Hindus desert 
cultivation and betake themselves to supplications, penances and ceremonies pleasing to their 
gods, The calamities which sprung from this act of devotion may be casily imugined, A 
severe famine in a.p. 1646-47 adversely affected the Madura district ; it is not possible to say 
whother the distress cxtended further South (The Tinnevelly Gazetteer, oh. viii, p. 247), 
A famine lusting several years devastated Ahmadabad in ap. 1050; it was primarily cansed 
by an extensive outbreak of cattle disease, the ravages of locusts, and pestilence. Grain wag 

imported ; and relief measures were undertaken (Loveday, History of Indian Famines, p. 165). 
The Madura Gazetteer recorda o severe famine in Madura in A.D. 1650-62 during the reign of 
Muttu Alakadri of the Naynkkan dynasty, when the cruel devastation of the Musulman in- 
yadera produced a severe local famine and pestilence, in which 10,000 Christians alone are 
said to have perished from want (cf, Modura (razetleer, p, 50), A terrible famine of the three 
+ necessaries of life—grain, grass, water—called in the country firkal or terrible famine, 
an account of which has been handed down in writing, occurred in Rajputana in a.p, 1661. 

The long reign of Aurangzeb is disfigured by recurring famines. The court historian 
Khafi Khan, in his Muntakhabw’-LLubdb (Elliot and Dowson, History of India, vol. VII, p. 246 
and fol.), makes the following record : " The movements of large armics through the country, 
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especially in the eastern and northern parts, during the two years past (A.D. 1657-58), and 
scarcity of rain in some parts, had combined to make grain dear. To comfort the people 
and alleviate their distress, the Emperor gave orders for the remission of several taxes 
(a long list of them is given), But although his gracious and beneficent Majesty remitted 
these taxes and issued strict orders prohibiting their collection, the avaricious propensities 
of Jagirdars, Faujdars and Zemindars prevailed, and the regulation for the abolition of most 
of the imposts had no effect.’”” The Emperor’s edict remained a dead letter. 

In fairness, however, the authoritative account of Mr. James Mill—who probably 
derived information from other sources—of this famine of A.p. 1661 must be cited (History of 
India, vol. Il, bk. iii, ch, iv, p.349). “ The third year of Aurangzeb’s reign,” writes Mr. Mill, 
“was visited with a great famine. The prudence of Aurangzeb, if his preceding actions 
will not permit us to call it his humanity, suggested to him the utmost activity of beneficence 
on this calamitous occasion. The rents of the husbandmen and other taxes were remitted. 
The treasury of the Emperor was opened without limit. Corn was distributed to the 
people at reduced prices. The great economy of Aurangzeb who allowed no expense for 
the luxury and ostentation of his court, and who managed with skill and vigilance the dis- 
bursements of the state, afforded him a resource for the wants of the people.” This is high 
praise from @ great historian who is by no means unduly biassed in favour of Aurangzeb. 

The famine of a.D. 1661 was, as pointed out by Khafi Khan, partly due to war and scar- 
city of rain. The distress, however, continued long owing to the intolerable misgovernment. 
We have already seen how a rapacious civil service rendered futile even the good intentions 
of Aurangzeb. Add to this the imposition of a variety of new and vexatious duties upon 
the Hindus. A miserable, invertebrate, rack-rented peasantry ; a vicious, corrupt, and 
rapacious civil service ; and a fanatical Emperor: and you have a fairly good picture of the 
times. We have the testimony of de Castro in 1662: “The Moghuls have destroyed these 
lands, through which cause many persons have died of famine” (Hopkins, India Old and 
New, p. 237); and the Portuguese now so suffered from dearth that de Castro had to raise 
money for relief by pawning the hairs of his beard ! 

Southern India was plunged at this time in those ceaseless, never-ending, dynastic wars, 
which were soon to be waged in the North also. The economic condition of the South had 
reached its nadir; and the miserable condition of the cultivators who formed the bulk of 
the population cannot be adequately described. In consequence of the changes introduced 
by the Muhammadan conquest, and the many abuses which later times had established, 
the share really enjoyed by the ryots was often reduced to a sixth, and but seldom exceeded 
a fifth. In those parts of the country where the practice of receiving rents in kind, or by a 
money valuation of the actual produce, still obtained, the cultivators were reduced fo an 
equally unfavourable situation by the arbitrary demands and the contributions to which 
they were subjected beyond the stipulated rent. The effects of this unjust custom were 
considerably augmented by the common custom of Zemindars, of sub-renting their lands to 
farmers, who were armed with unrestricted powers of collection, and who were thus enabled 
to disregard, whenever it suited their purpose, the engagements they had entered into with 
the ryots, besides practising every species of oppression, which an unfeeling motive of self- 
interest could suggest. They frequently reduced the ryots to the necessity of borrowing 
from money-lenders at the heavy interest of three, four, five per cent. per month. 

In addition to the assessment on the lands or the shares of their produce received from 

the inhabitants duties were levied on inland trade, which were collected by the renters under 
the Zemindars. These duties, which went by the name of sayer, as they extended to grain, 
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to cattle, to salt and to all the other necessaries of life, collected by corrupt, partial and 
extortionate agents, produced the worst effects on the state of society. Under the head of 
‘sayer revenue’ was also included a variety of taxes, indefinite in their amount and vexa- 
tious in their nature ; they consisted of imposts on houses, on the implements of agriculture, 
on looms, on merchants, on artificers and on the professions and castes—(Eztract from the 
Fifth Report of the Parliamentary Committee on Hast India Affairs, 1813). 

Famines frequently devastated Southern India at this time. 

In a.p. 1675 Madura suffered from a famine after Venkaji’s invasion, ‘‘ which was so 
severe,” says one of the Jesuit Missionaries “‘that nothing was to be met with in any direction 
save desolation and the silence of the tomb ”’ ; another famine in a.p. 1678, following a deluge 
caused by excessive rainfall on the Western Ghats ; andin a.p. 1682, after the invasion of the 
famous Chikka Déva Raya, king of Mysore, in despair the ministers of the State deposed 
their incompetent ruler Chokkanatha in favour of his brother ” (Madura Gazetteer, p. 50). 

When Aurangzeb invaded the Deccan, a great famine swept over Southern India. The 
Seir Mutagherin (Eng. trans. Seid-Gholam-Hossein Khan, vol. IV, p. 205) alludes to it: 
“There is no describing the miseries they (invaders and defenders) suffered. Vast numbers 
of men died from mere want. To all these distresses was joined a mortality that swept away 
people by shoals. Numbers unable to bear hunger and famine any longer, deserted, etc.” 
KhA&fi Khan, in his Muntakhabu’-l-Lubdéb is mcre explicit: “The searcity and dearness of 
grain and fodder was extreme, so that many men of wealth were disheartened ; who can de- 
scribe the position of the poor and needy? Throughout the Dakhin in the early part of this 
year there was a scarcity of rain when the jowar and bajra came into ear, so they dried up 
and perished. These products ofthe autumn harvest are the main support of the people of 
the Dakhin. Rice is the principal food of the people of Haidarabad, and the cultivation of 
this had been stopped by war and by scarcity of rain . . . . Pestilence (waba) broke out and 
carried off many men. Thus great numbers of men were See Others unable to bear the 
pangs of hunger and wretchedness went over to the enemy, etc.” (Elliott and Dowson, 
History of India, vol. II, p. 328). 

Sind, where so little rain falls that the country may be said to be rainless, and is aptly 
called by Sir John Strachey the Egypt of India (India, p. 24), suffered as usual from drought in 
A.D. 1682-3, which caused some scarcity of grain (Balfour, Encyclopedia of India). The N.-W, 
Provinces had their turn of dearth of water and grain the following year, A.D. 1683-4 (ibid.). In 
A.D. 1684 a famine in Gujarat raised the price of grain in Ahmedabad to such a degree, that 
Shekh Muhi-’uddin, the son of the Kazi and regulator of prices, was mobbed (Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency, vol. 1, part 1, p.287), In 4.p, 1687 a distress of food in Madura is recorded ; 
it is impossible to say whether it extended further south (Tinnevelly Gazetteer, p. 247). In 
A.D. 1688, in the Mandu State (Punjab), during the reign of Sidh Sena, a terrible famine occurred, 
from which very many people died (Lepel Griffin, The Rajahs of the Punjab, p. 580). Ina.p. 
1690 Baroda suffered from asevere drought and dearth of grain (Balfour, Encyclopedia of India). 
In a.p. 1698, the Bombay Gazetteer (vol. I, part 1) records “a year of much scarcity on account 
of a second failure of the rain in Marwar and N. Guzerat.” In a.p. 1702-4 Bombay and the 
Deccan suffered from scarcity of food (Loveday, History of Indian Famines); the following 
year famine visited the Thar and Parkar districts (Balfour, Encyclopedia of India). 

The long reign of Aurangzeb came to a close on the morning of Friday, Feb. 21, 1707, 
It had witnessed dreadful famines’? brought about partly by natural causes and partly 
by mal-administration. But the strong central 1 authority vested in his vigorous person 

14 Ifthe account given by Nicholas Manucci in his Si Storia de M ogor (p. 97) is to be believed, no 
less than two millions of the people of the Deccan perished from drought in the opening years of the 
eighteenth century. Those desirous of further studying the economic conditions of India at this time may 
consult A. Pepys of Moghul India, a.D. 1653-1768, which is an abridged edition of the voluminous work 
of Manucci. 
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preserved some sort of order in his heterogencous empire and gave it @ modicum of 
prosperity. With his death the partial unity of Indian history was lost, and India reverted 
once more to her normal condition of anarchical autonomy. 

According to William Crooke’s calculations (Things Indian, art. ‘* Famine ”’, p. 207) in some 
regions ofthe North, from the middle ofthe sixteenth century up to A.D. 1820, there occurred 
nolessthan twenty-thre2 famines ; and also, according to him, in the Deccan we have records of 
about 25 faminesin 500 years, beginning with the terrible Durga Devee of a.D. 1397-1408. But 
the oceurrence of famine was at no time so frequent as in the period between the death of 
Aurangzeb and the foundation of the English Empire. The author of the Tartkh’ul- Bahadur 
Shahi (Elliott and Dowson, History of India, vol. VII, ch. Ixxxi, p. 565) says, that “on 
account of the death ot Aurangzeb, and in consequence of the confusion in Hindustan, 
the price of grain in all the provinces remained unsettled. A long list of the prices is 
given; the prices appear to have risen above thirty-two times the normal level. We can 
easily imagine the misery of the people ! j 

From a letter written by Fr. Martin (10th December 1713) to F'r.de Villette, we have some 
vivid glimpses of a local famine which terribly harried the Marava country. The following 
is extracted from the Letires Edifiantes et Curieuses, vol. II, p. 451 (edited by M. L. Aimé- 
Martin, Paris, 1840): ‘“‘ Onthe 18th December 1709, all the tanks were full of water, when there 
came a hurricane called by the people Perumpugal. It began at 7 a.m. with violent rain 
from the north-east. It lasted till 4 o’clock, when the wind subsided, But, before sunset, it began 
again from the south-east with etill more fury. The waters, being pushed by the wind against the 
dykes, struck against them with so much violence that they broke in many places. Then 
the water of the tanks, joining the torrents caused by the storm, caused a general flooding 
of the land, which uprooted all the rice around and covered the countryside with sand. The 
loss of the harvests was added to that of the cattle, which were drowned together with the 
tribes, As this inundation happened during the night, several thousands of persons perished. 
In one place a hundred corpses were found, carried down by the current. A Christian 
showed me a large tree, upon which he had climbed along with twenty-six other Indians. There 
they remained the whole night and the following days. Two of them fell down through 
exhaustion and were carried away by the torrent ..,.. Sometime after, I crossed a grove of 
tamarind trees . . . . Nearly all of them had been thrown down leaving their roots high up in 
the air. . . . Most unfortunate were the consequences. Famine broke out worse than ever, 
and the mortality was so universally spread that several thousands of men were compelled 
to migrate into the kingdoms of Madura and Tanjore adjoining the Marava country.”!® 

Fr. de Bourges (Lettres Edifiantes et Curteuses, vol. TI, p. 524), in a letter dated 25th 
November 1718, observes : ‘* The pecuniary help received from France this year has been very 
useful. For a whole year famine has been doing great havoc here. There was no govern- 
mental relief, since anarchy and chaos alone rule this country,’’ Want of space prevents me 
from printing an interesting letter of Fr, Le Caron to his sisters, dated 20th November 1720 
(Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, p. 574), which gives us a vivid account of these anarchical 
pre-British times. It cannot be sufficiently emphasised that it is difficult for us 
enjoying, for an unbroken period of one hundred and fifty years, political unity, 
assured peace (bringing easy intercourse) and the Reign of Law under the British 
Raj, to grasp the central notion that pre-British India never enjoyed for a considerable period 

‘car ‘Such emigrations caused by famines were frequent in pre-British times," says Mr. V. M. Nagam 
Aiyar in his Report on the census of Travancore (p. 654), ‘ the bulk of the Nambudri Brahmins—colonists 
os Malabar—came from the region between the Krishna and the Godavari rivers constantly devastated in 
sabia Mie —- and severe famines” (quoted by V. Gopal Iyer, The Chronology of Ancient India, 
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these three blessings. Liberty, as we understand it now, never—I deliberately use the word— 
existed in pre-British India; and of course democratic government was a thing unknown. 
It may be that democratic government was not repugnant to Hindu genius, but it was never 
tried on a large scale or for a considerable period. The country was generally administered 
by a cruel, rapacious autocracy whose last care was the welfare of the people. A vivid 
grasp of these facts alone will enable us to study aright the early history of Indian 
famines, 

The Tanjore district suffered from a great famine in A.D. 1730 (vide Father Beschi’s Times 
and Writings, by Rev, L. Besse, 8.J.). The annual letter of the Jesuits of 1729, dated 26th 
August 1730, and written by Fr. Vincent Guerreiro, speaks at length of the Tanjore district, 
then under the care of Father Beschi, S.J. In the kingdom of Tanjore, although the paddy 
crop was abundant, the famine which prevailed in the country around was felt, because the 
merchants had sent rice to the adjoining kingdom, even going as far as Cape Comorin in order 
to sell it at a higher rate. The number of famished people who flocked thither from every 
quarter, rendered the famine still more terrible. In the royal town called Mahadevipatnam, 
the number of the dead was so great, that the corpses had to be loaded on carts at public 
expense and buried in large pits dug at a distance from the town. But these trenches were 
soon filled up, and those who had been entrusted with this task, seeing that they were unable 
to cope with the work, gave it up. The dead were lying unburied in the fields, on the public 
places along the roads and thoroughfares. “ Here is an incident,” writes Fr. Beschi, “ which 
has been told me by one who witnessed it. It is hardly credible. A dog ate uncooked rice, 
and unable to digest it, rejected it undigested. A poor man seeing this, took the rice, carefully 
washed it, and eagerly devoured it,”’ 

So great was the multitude of those who came from Marava to sell their children for a 
trifle, that in certain towns it was found necessary to publish an edict forbidding the further 
buying of slaves (Fr. Beschi’s Times and Writings, ch. xv, p. 88 and fol.) 

In a letter written by Fr, Bernard Biscoping, we read that a terrible famine raged among 
the West Coast Christians in a.p. 1728, and yet Malabar was usually free from that scourge. 
The factors of Tellicherry recorded of this famine, in their diary, that ‘‘ there was extra- 
ordinary scarcity of rice. The factory stock was reduced to barely a month’s stock. There 
was none to be had at Mangalore, where parents were selling their children to obtain food, 
and the factory doors were daily besieged by crowds of starving men, women and children ” 
(Gazetteer of the Malabar and Anjengo districts, ch. viii, p, 271). 

The civil wars of 4.D. 1732-33, coupled with lack of rains, caused a cruel famine in the 
southern districts. A plague also made its appearance in the shape of pestilential fevers, 
Towns were depopulated and set on fire, the cattle carried away, the crops cut duwn. When- 
ever any harvest had been gathered 2nd put aside, the soldiery made such inroads that 
nothing remained for the poor people to live upon. On that account crowds of Madura 
people from the Madura country, destitute of everything, migrated into the neighbouring 
kingdom (fr. Beschi’s Times and Writings, ch. xv, p. 88 and fol.). 

From a letter of Father Saignes to Madame de Hyacinthe, dated 3rd June 1736 (Lettres 
Hdifiantes et Curieuses, vol. II, p. 635), we can gather a fairly clear idea of the extreme misery 
that prevailed in Southern India at this time: “The extreme misery, which for the last 
two years has been general in the whole Carnatic, took away from us numbers of Christians. 
During these two years, not a drop of rain fell here. The wells, tanks, and even some rivers 
were empty. Rice and other grains were scorched by the excessive drought in the country 
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side, and for these poor people nothing was so common 05 to spend one or two days without 
eating anything. Whole families, forsaking their villages, used to go into the woods to feed, 
like animals, upon wild fruit, leaves of trees, herbs and roota. Those that had children 
sold them for one measure of rice ; others who could not see how to sell them, seeing them 
dying of hunger, poisoned them, to shorten their miseries. A man came to me one day and 
told me: ‘Weare all dying of starvation. Either give me something to eat, or I am 
going to poison my wife and my five children, after which T will polgen myself." You will 
understand that under such circumstances we readily sacrifice our own selves.” 

Fr. Tremblay (Letires Edifiantes et Curieuses, p. 601) gives a vivid nooount of the famine in 
kp. 1737 which lasted for two years ; “ Itis impossible forme to s peak of the sights of misery 
I was given to witness, Suffice It to say Taw o repetition of what is related in the Sacred 
Rook of Christian Scripture of the sieges of Samaria and Jerusalem, From the outset, as 
{he princes and nobles and ministers monopolised for themselves all the rice kept in stook 
in both towns and villages, the people were reduced to the utmost wretchedness.” 
Fr. Tremblay's letter ehowa that there waa neither protection by the Government, nor 
protection against the Government in these anarchical times. 

Meanwhile, in the North, there was, aa has been already pointed ont, utter confusion 
and ceaseless internecine warfare, The weak puppets who occupied the throne of 
Aurangzeb, were unable to cheek the rapid dissolution of the Moghul Empire- The battle 
of Panipat in January 176) set the seal on its final dissolution. The old autocratic, 
corrupt, Vicious and unpopular Muhammadan regime was replaced by British rule. The 
house of Babar had accomplished the cycle of its existence, and the sceptro of India was 
about to pass into other hands. With the tragedy of Panipst, which ushers in a new 
era of Indian history, our brief account of early Indian famines may he fittingly closed. 

"This brief study of the early history of Indian famines establishes the fact, beyond the 
slightest doubt, that famines were far more frequent and destructive in former centurics 
than at present. ‘This dis-illusionment must check the temptntion to overstate the 
economic evils of our age and to ignoretheexistence of similar and worse evil#in carlier ages. 
Pessimistic deacriptions of our own age, combined with romantic exaggerations of the past, 
can only tend to the setting aside of methods of progress which, if slow, are yet solid ; and 
to the hasty adoption of others of yreater promise, but which resemble the potent medi- 
oines of o charlatan, and while quickly effecting o little good, sow the seeds of widespread 
and lasting decay. 

Additional Note. 
By L. M, ANSTEY. 
AccousT OF A FAMINE IX AND AROUND PATNA, IN A.D. 1671, py Jown MarsyHau.'® 
(Extracts from Harleian M5. 4204 in the British Museum.) 

1 June 1670. The Raines in the year 1670 at Pattans came in in June the first, 

The Gth of June 1671 being Tucsday the Raines came in Pattann. 

Famine in Patiana 1671, In latter end of May 1671 there dyed of Famine in Pattana 
about 100 persons dayly and had so for three or four months, corne was then (vizt) Wheate 


i¢ John Marshall was entertained as a factor in the E. 1, Co.'s anevice in Jan. 1008. He corved tho 
Company in Patos, Hugli and Kasimbazar until Nov. 1676, when he was appointed Chicf nt Balwsor, 
whero ho died, in Sept, 1677. He recorded his experience In Indis from 1608 to 1672 in a MH, entitled 
Notes and Observations of East India. 
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24 Rupees per Maund, Barley 2 Rupees, Rice fine 4 Rupees, Ditto Course 24 Rupees, Beefe 4 
1} Rupees, Goat flesh 2 Rupszes, Butter or Gee 74 Rupees, Oyle 7 Rupees per Maund which - 
consists of eighty lb. English Averdepoiz. ; 

y June the 19th we came to Pattana from Singee. I see upon one peece of sand about 2 . 

| the middle way betwixt the City and the River about 32 or 33 Persons ly dead within about 
10 yards compas from the middle of them, and so many by the River side that could not 
come on shore but by very many dead corps, also aboundance upon the sand besides, now 
Rice fine 4 Rupees per Maund, beeing a little while since 4 rupees 7 annas being somthing 
cheaper. Wood for fireing 44 maund per Rupee, Hens 5 and chickens 8 per Rupee; tis 
reported that since the begining of October there have died of Famine in Pattana and 
the Suburbs about 20000 Persons, and there cannot in that time have gone fewer from the ia 
City than 150000 persons, the corps in the river generally lie with their backs upward, lag 
great number of Slaves to be bought for 4 annas and 8 annas per peece, and good ones 
for 1 rupee per peece, but they are exceeding leane when bought, and if they eat but very 
little more than ordinary of rice or eat any flesh, butter or any strong meat, their faces, 
hands, and feet and codds swell immediately exceedingly, so that tis esteemed enough to 
give them at first 4 seer of rice, and those very leane } seer per day to be eaten at twice. 
The Famine reacheth from 3 or 4 days jorney beyond Bonarres [Benares] to Rojamaul 
[Rajmahal], the most of the poore that go hence go to Dacca for victualls, though there is 
thought to be great quantities of Rice in these parts, yet through the Nabobs roguery 
heere is a Famine, and also somthing from the drynes of the last yeere. 

\ The Rains at Pattana came in in 1671 upon the 6th June and rained every day till July 

11th. h 

In Pattana about 23th July there dyed about 250 or 300 Persons Dayly of Famine in rr 
and about the City of Pattana, Rice being 5 Rupees per Maund best sort. I have examined | 
some dying of Famine who told me That within their bodies they were hot, but without cold, 
espieally on their Belly and privy parts. They are very thirsty and hungry, and so feeble 
they can neither go nor stand nor scarce stirr any joint. They have no pain in their head, 
but a great one in their Navill. Their urin is very red and thick like blood, and excrement ~ 
like water, which runs often from them, but but little at a time. I examined one woman 
immediately before shee died. 

In June 1671 the Raines continued from 6th June, and not one fare day till August, 
except 11th and 30th July. | 4 

August 1671. Before the Famine there were 4000 houses inhabited in Hodgipore 
(HAjipur] and but now 1800 inhabited, and out of them many have dyed. 

In Pattanain 1671 August 8th, now dy dayly here of Famine two orthree hundred persons i: 
in City and Suburbs, rice now 7 seer per Rupee or 5 rupees 11 annas per Maund of best sort 
and sometimes none to be bought nor bread in the Bazar. In the Gaut by our Factory 
which was not 4 yards round about (as I conceive) lay 50 dead corps which I could tell which 
were driven thether in about 2 dayes time, and Mr. Nurse saith that the day after he counted 
5: 152 dead corps in ditto place. Abundance are every day drove to the side of the River, 
though the most persons of quallity hire Hollolcores to carry them into the middle of a river 
with a string, and carries them into the middle of the river and then cuts the string, and so ~ 
lets them drive down with the stream. Notwithstanding there was 50 dead corps in the 

faut by our Factory, yet the Gaut was seldome without a great many women who take up 
water by the dead corps and drink it, and dress their victualls with it, 
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August 5th 1671 and Tih ditta was no raine, which have heen the only days without raine 
(except two before), since the 6th of June, Upon the 7th ditto two merchants in Pattana 
threw themaclves into a common well and drowned themselves, Now o terrible jad ery 
of poor in the Bazzar, 

August 12th. Rice fine 6 seer per Rupeo or 6 rupees 10¢ annas per Mound, no 
courss rice to be bought, wheat now 10 seer per Rupee or 4 Rupees per Maund, Some dayesa 
neither rice nor bread to be bonght in the Bazar. 

Auguat 20th 1671. Now Rice im Pattana 6 seer por Rupee or § rupees per Maund and 
very scarce to be bought for that price. ; 

September the Lith 1671. Ln Pattana Rice was 8 Seer per Bupce, but Course, 12 Seer 
Goats flesh and 24 of Beefe por Rupee. 

Such was the laziness of workmen in the time of Famine, That in the time of making 
one Casmeer boat for the Company, Six of the Carpenters died of Famine, 

In Pattana and the Suburbs died in 14 months Isst past, ending 6th Nov., 1671, of the 
Famine 135400 Persons, an Account thereof being taken out of the Coatwalla Chabootry, 

November the 17th 1671. Then came in the cold weather in Pattana after a littl stornie 
ani raine. 

[ received [11th December 1671] an Act im writing out of the Coatwalls Chabootree 
wherein waa writ that in the twelve months last past there had died in Pattana and the 
Suburbs of the Famine 103000 Persons (Vizt.) 40000 Musaulmen and 63000 Hindoos which 
wore taken notice of in their bookes of Records. 

December 26th, I received an exact account from the Coatwall Chabootry, to which 
give credit, that in twelve months, ending 22th November lust, being 354 dayes, there 
dyed in Pattana and the Suburbs of the Fomine 16644 Mussulmen to whom the Nabob gave 





eloth to cover them when were buried, having no friends to bury them, dying in the Streets, 


and tis thought 2500 dyed in the skirts of the towne in their houses, or where might he 
buried by some of their relations which were not reckoned, in all 18144, and tis supposed 
four times as many Hindoosa died as Musselmen which were 72576, which, with the 19144, 


make in all #0720; and the townes near Pattana, some are quite depopulated, having not 
any persons inthem, In one towne, about 3 Coss weat from Pattana, where were 1000 houses 


inhabited, are now but 300, and in them not above four or five hundred Persons, the reat 
being dead, This Account I received from Mamood-herreef [Mahmad Sharif]. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRAHMA-VIDYA. 
iz Dn, NARENDRA NATH LAW, ILA., B.L, Pad, 
Tue origination of the Brahma-yidyd is attributed by Deusson, followed by other western 
scholars, to the Ksattriyas from whom, in their opinion, the Brihmanas learnt it in later 
times, Thoir reasons for holding such an opinion ary porhaps two :— 


I, The Brihmanas who had been the originators and supporters of tho karma-kanda 


of the Vedic samhitds and brdhmanay could not, consistently and in view of their self-interest, 
be the originators of the pldna-kinda of the Upanishads, in other words, the Brakma-vidyd. 


Se much occupied were they with rituals and ceremonies that the Brahma-vidyd could not. 


possibly find a place in their thoughts. 
_ I. There are narratives in the Upaniahads themselves, the matrix of the Brahma- 
vidyd, describing a few Breilhhmanas ns learning the subject from particular Ksattriyna, 
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‘The opinion doses not however appeal to me as sound for these reasons :— 

(1) Inspite of the apparent conflict between the farma-binda and the jitdna-Lenda, 
we find the one leading to the other by reason of the connected purposes subserved by them in 
the scheme of life of the Vedie Hindus. Tho rituals and sacrifices are meant mostly for Hindus 
in the second stage of life (the grihasthas), after which two other stages of life are presented 
culminating in karma-sannydsa, when rituals are discarded, and the mental cogitation of 
brahmea takes their place. The pre-winaprastha stages with thoir rituals serve ax a pre- 
paration for the last two stages of life, viz., the ednaprostha and the yoli with their gradually 
increasing emphasis an the jidna-Kdade. That the karma-Ginda and the jfldna-kdoda aro 
nob meant to be antagonistic to each other, or mutually exclusive. is found from the fact 
that the idea of Brahma is found in the Vedie works on rituals from the Riy-Veda downwards, 
‘The attempt to find a unity behind the multiplicity of the Vedio gods, to discover an all. 
comprehending first principle, makes its appearance as early as the hymn of the Rig- Veda, 
and is there linked with the names of Prajipati, Visvakarman, and Purnsa. It is first in 
the Satapatha Brahmana that we find the neuter Brahman exalted to the position of tho 
supreme principle which is the moving force behind the gods,! | 

Again one of the principal objects of the performance of the sacrifices was the obtaining 
of wealth, power, and other means of enjoyment in this and the next world. But side by side 
with these are found in the ritual books, the Ardhmanas, other sacrifices in which the cele- 
brants had to renounce the world, ¢.g., the Sarva-médha.2 

The references to the last stage of life (third and fourth stages combined) in the Vedic 
works on the farme-bioda? without any disapproval of the same, show that the 
entrance to a stage of life in which the rituals wero on the way to be gradually dis- 
carded, was not antagonistic to their objects. Had it been so, the works on rituals would 
have disapproved of the third stage, or laid down injunctions for the prosecution of a ritual- 
istic course of life up to the end of ite span, to the rigid exclusion of the jadra-hinda. But far 
from that being the case, we find kings like Janaka, one of the supposed originators and pro- 
pagators of the Brahma-vidyd, performing a big sacrifice at tho very time when he had the 
disonssion with YAjnavalkya regarding 6raima; and similarly we find the king Asvapati 
about to perform a sacrifioe when the Brihmanas wont to him for hearing from him more 
about brakma than Aruni knew. It is therefore nob correct to suppose that brahma-vidyd 
had its origin outside the farma-kdanda, and from tho brains of the Keattriyas alone, 
and that it had its birth in a spirit antagonistic to the jidna-kinda, This wrong idea has 
most probably arisen from the facet that the oarly Jainas and Buddhists, many of whom 
were Keattriyas, including Mahivira and Buddha, and whose religions were but offshoots 
of the jfdna-binda with changes or additions of their own, were hostile to the Brihmanas 
and their karma-Kinde ; and the spirit in which they preached their doctrines has been sup- 
posed to pervade the Upanishads, and has been read into the passages that treat of tho 
Brakmea-vid ya. 

(2) The Upanehads contain narratives in which Brihmanas figure as learners from tho 
Keattriyas; but the conclusion they point to has to bo read in the light of facts lost sight 
of by Deussen and others, 

Among the Kaattriyas, Janaka, king of Videha, had the highest reputation as a master 
of the Brahma-vidya ; but yet the self-samw king considered Yijfiavalkya as having & greater 
1 BRE., vol. 11, pp, 704, 799 ; Rig- Poda, I, 164, 45; UL, 9,9; 8. Hr. XU, 62,7; 8h 22, 1. 

: & Br, 13.7, 13 Bde. Br. 8.16, 165-0 1G, 1S, 285 18, 1 8-8, 
3 The subject has been troated m my article “The Antipwity ofthe Four Stages of Life’, which 
will ba published shortly in this Journal, 
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mastery over the subject, and listened to lectures on the subject from that erudite Brahmana.* 
Previously, Janaka had also learnt portions of the subject from various Brahmana Acaryas, 
viz., Jitva, Udanka, Barku, Gardabhivipita, Satyakama, and Vidagdha.* King Janasruti 
was at great pains in searching for the Brahmana Raikva to learn the Brahma-vidyé from 
him. King Brihadratha of the Ikshvaku race learnt the same vidyd from the Brahmana 
ascetic Sakayana.® 

Besides these instances of Ksattriyas learning the Brahma-vidyd from the Brahmanas, 
we find in the Upanishads, the names of many Brahmanas, who handed down the science 
from generation to generation, and these Brahmanas were far larger in number than the few 
Ksattriya kings versed in that science, ; 

Now let us scan the narratives which are relied upon as supporting the view that the 
Ksattriyas were the originators and teachers of the Brahma-vidyd. We find in the 
Satapatha-Braéhmana that Janaka said more on Agnihétra than Svetakétu, Somasusma, 
and Yajnavalkya knew ; but this concerned Aynihdira and not the Brahma-vidyd.7 

Again, Pravahana Jaivali, a Kgattriya, gave evidence of greater knowledge than Silaka 
and Dalbhya in the Chandogya,® but this knowledge was of Sawra-vidyd which belonged rather 
to the karma-kdnda. Again, according to the Brihaddranyaka and the Chdndogya Upani- 
shads,? the aforesaid Ksattriya as king of Paficila silenced Svetakétu by putting to him 
five questions, none of which Svetakétu could answer ; and when Svetakétu’s father Udda- 


laka Aruni came to the king to hear on the subject, the latter said that it was unknown to the — 


Brahmanas. The subject is called Paficdgni-vidyd. Considering its subject-matter, it can- 
not be said that it was Brahma-vidyd proper, for it treats of the paths, along which men 
depart after death, and so forth. Ignorance of these matters cannot be taken as ignorance 
of the Brahma-vidyd on the part of the Brihmanas. Moreover, it was not reasonable for Jai- 
vali on silencing Svetakétu to question him “ How could any body who did not know these 
things say that he had beenf ully instructed ?’!9 for if no Brahmana had knowledge of the 
subject, Svetakétu came within the rule, and could not be said to have been without proper 
education merely because of hisignorance of a matternot known to the Brihmanasg generally ; 
nor can it be said that no Brahmana before Pravahana Jaivali had complete education, be- 
cause they were not taught the matter. If this passage be taken as mere bluff, or an insult 
to Svetakétu, it cannot be taken in its literal sense, and Jaivali really expected from Sveta- 
kétu the knowledge of a matter, which was known to every well-educated Brahmana or 
Ksattriya. The later passage, therefore, addressed to Svetakétu’s father, viz., “this know- 
ledge did not go to any Brahmana before you, and therefore this teaching belonged in all the 
worlds to the Ksatra class alone ” cannot also be accepted in its literal import. 

Five Brahmana householders and theologians named Prachinasala, Satyayajiia, Indra- 
dyumma, Jana and Budila came once to Uddilaka Aruni to learn Vaisvénara-vidyd from 
him. Aruni, diffident as to the fulness of his knowledge of the subject, took them to the 
king, Asvapati Kaikeya, who was also studying the subject. From this it is evident that 
both Aruni and Asvapati were studying the subject independently of each other, and the 


inference that it} was at first the monopoly of the Ksattriyas does not find support from the 


narrative. !! 


& Br. Un. TV,-2. 6 Ibid., IV, 1. 
: Maitrd. Up., 1 ff. ? §. Br, 11, 6, 2,5; Br. Up., 4, 3,1, 
8 Chdn. Up., I, 8, ft. 9 Br, Up., V1, 2,1 ff; Chan, Up., V, 3, 1 ff. 
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A narrative in the he Brthadéranyakn Cpanishad relates that once a Brihmana youth 
named Baliki came to king Ajitaiatru of KAai to speak to him regarding Brahma, What 
BAlaki said did not mect with the king's appreciation, and therefore Baliki requested the 
king to teach him the subject afresh. The king replied that it was opposed to practice that 
» Brahmans should aska Kesattriya to teach him the brahme-vidyd. This dkhydyikd also does 
not support the conclusion that the Kghattriyas were the originator: and first. teachers of the 
brahma-vidy ; for it waa the Bralmana vouth Baliki who proposed at first to speak to the 
king on the subject. Had the mdyd@ been the exclusive possession of the Kaattriyas, it would 
not have been possible for him ta know it or to propose to teach it to the king.) Again, the 
king's reply that it waa opposed to practice that a Brahmana should learn the Brahma-vidyd 
from a Kesattriya also points to an inference not compatible with the opinion regarding the 
Keattriyas’ monopoly of that branch of learning. 

Though the point may not be established from the above narratives that the Kgattri- 
yas were the originators of the Brahma-vidyd, it le however clear that the aforesaid Ksattriya 
kings were learned and promoters of learning. Erudite Brihmanas used to visit their courts 

at times, and were rewarded for giving evidence of scholarship, or for defeating their oppo- 
nents in debates: when tho number of these visitors diminished, king Ajitagatru of Kaai 
expressed disappointment, a3 king Janaka was more fortunate in the matter. Sometimes, 
conferences of the erudite, or the spiritually elevated, were called in connexion with the sacri- 
fices held by therm, aa king Janaka did.4 These meetings of learned men offered the kings 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge on diverse subjects, from scholars of diverse lands. 
Tt was perhaps for this reason that among the Ksattriyas, only the kings have been men- 
tioned in the Upanishads as having knowledge of the Brakma-vidyi. A king by learning 
certain points from a Brihmana visitor could ase that Knowledge for testing, or defeating 
in argument, another Brihmana who had not had the opportunity of knowing them. Henee 
we cannot draw the inference, from the instance of aking defeating a Erihmana in debate, 
that all the Brihmanas were ignorant of the subject on which he was silenced, We find 
instances of a king silencing learned Brihmanas in discussions regarding rituals. This 
cannot, like the examples in respect of the Arahma-vidyd, lead to the conclusion that the 
Ksattriyas monopolized the ritual lore, 

It appears to me probable that the aforesaid narratives in the Upanishads are meant 
in Many cases to point to certain requisites, without which the acquisition of the Hrakma- 
vidyd could not be complete, The need of humility m one who thinks himself a master of 
all knowledge is brought out in the déhydyihd relating to Svétakétn. He was statdha (loth 
to speak), and @nicdnamang (puffed wp with the idea that he was well-read) when ho mot 
his father after completing his education. His inability to answer the questions put to him 
by his fathor diseoncerted him.'* Similarly, the conceited pandits at Janaka’s court were 
humiliated by Yajiiavalkya.’* —Dyipta (arrogant) Balaki came to teaoh AjAtasetru, but was 
bowid, on account of the insufficioney of his knowledge, to listen to the latter's discourse 
on Brahma.’ Even when Janaka thought, at the approach of Vajfiavalkya, that the latter 
had come to.have information from him en abstruse points, he was also shown that his know- 
ledve was not complete, and hence be submitted to sequire the necessary knowledge from 
the great Brahmans theologian,'® 

Though Narada had read all the works comprised in long list, be could not master the 





Brahma-vidyd proper. This shows that mere book learning was not enough for the purpose, 


but the knowledge of the self wax necessary. 1 
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lt is supposed that the fact of the origin of the Brahma-vidyd from the Ksattriyas was 
so widely known that their inability to conceal it has compelled them to incorporate the 
narratives in the Upanishads in spite of their unwillingness to do so. But the question may 
be asked, why the lists of teachers of Brahma-vidyd appearing in the Brihaddranyaka 
Upanishad?® do not contain the names of Janaka, Ajatasatru. Asvapati, Pravahana Jaiveli 
and so ferth. A similar list in the Mundakopanishad mentions only the names of Brahma. 
nas as teachers of the Brahma-vidyd.2! If it be supposed that the names of the Ksattriya 
teachers of the Brahma-vidyé have been purposely eliminated by the Brahmanas, it remains 
inexplicable why they should incorporate the narratives which recorded the cases of humi- 
liation of Brahmanas by Kgattriyas. 

Sir G. A. Grierson states in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (vol. 2, p- 540) that 
‘ according to the Bhdgavata Purdna (TIT, xxi, 26), even Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya 
system, was descended from a Rajarsi and was therefore a Ksattriya.’ If we examine the 
statement closely, it is found to be altogether erroneous. Though Kapila’s mother Devahiti 
was the daughter of Manu of the Ksattriya caste, his father was the Brahmana Kardama 
(Bhagavata, II, xxii, 2-3). The Manusamhitd (X, 6) lays down that ‘ sons, begotten by twice- 
born men on wives of the next lower castes, they declare to be similar (to their fathers, but) 
blamed on account of the fault (inherent) in their mothers.’ Pursuant to this rule, Kapila 
would follow the caste of his father Kardama, 7.e., would be a Brahmana. It is also well- 
known that the descendants of Arundhati, who was the daughter of Kardama and Devahiti 
and was married to Vasistha, were Brahmanas, ¢.g., Sakti, Pardéara, Vyasa. Hence Kapila 
was a Brahmana and not a Kgattriya. The figures in the Purdnas that tend to mislead 
one on this point are, for instance, Dhritarastra and Pandu (sons of Vyasa), Asmaka [son of 
Damayanti by Vasistha (see Bhdgavata, IX, ix, 39)]. The deviations from the rule that the 
caste of the son follows that of the father take place for the reason, that the sons in these 
instances are Kséiraja. 

It is put forward as an argument in favour of the Ksattriya origin of the Brahma-vidyd 
that it has been named Rdja-vidyd.22 The expression is found in the passage rija-vidyd 
rdjaguhyam pavitramidamuttamam. The expression rdja-vidyd has been interpreted 
as a vidyd originated by the Ksattriyas. But the next expression rdjaguhyam shows the 
application of that sense of rdjan to be out of place, and therefore, the passage cannot yield 
the meaning sought to be drawn from it by those who believe in the Ksattriya origin 
of the Brahma-vidyd. 





THE PROPOSED ILLUSTRATED MAHABHARATA. 
By H. G. RAWLINSON. 

[ am sorry to disagree with the views put forward by Sir Richard C. Temple, Bt, in ante, 
vol. LIT, p. 41 ff., on the above subject. Ido not see why weshould be any more 
‘safe ” in going to the Ajanta frescos, which represent lifein the Deccan in the seventh 
century A.C., to illustrate the Mahdbhdrata or Ramayana than we should be, say, in 
utilising the Bayeux tapestries to illustrate a work on the Wars of the Roses. Modern 
Indian art is corrupt beyond redemption. The hideous productions of the school of thelate 
Ravi Varma (oleograph copies of which, alas, are found in almost every homein Western India) 
are striking examples of this. As for the work of some of our newer Indian artists, trained 
in Western schools of art, which are in so much request for book-illustrations, they are grace- 
ful enough, but they no more represent ancient India than pageants like “ Cairo” represent 
ancient Egypt. A little more may be said for our Indian prae-Raphaelites of Bengal, but 
they are artificial and self-conscious and lack spontaneity. Why not go back to the magnificent 





20 Br. Up., Ul, 6; 1V, 6. 21 Mund. Up. I, 1. 22° Bhagavad-@itd, XI, 2, 
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work of the older Indian artists of Rajputana and the Punjab? Here we have indigenous 
Indian drawing and painting at its zenith, uncontaminated by Western contact, re presenting 
the scenes as Indian draughtsmen ot the best period imagined them. As an example, take 
the superb illustrations of the Nela-Damayanti episode in Dr. Ananda Coomara-Swamy’s 
Indian Drawings, vol. Il, plates vi-x. Could anything be more suitable for the purpose ? 
There must be many more similar Indian drawings and paintings available in the various 
collections. I should suggest that those in charge of the work of bringing out this edition of 
the Mahdbhérata should consult Dr. Coomara-Swamy, who would, I am sure, 


be happy to 
assist them with his advice. 





A NOTE ON THE HALA AND PAJILAM MEASURES IN GUJARAT 
By SHams-ut-Utma JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, B.A., Pa.D,, C.LE. 

In ante. vol. LI, p. 18, there is an article by Mahamahopadhyaya Vidyavinod 
Padmanath Bhattacharyya, headed ‘ Notes on Hala and Pailam in a Gujarat copper-plate 
grant.’ Therein, the author says that (a) the word Adld has remained unexplained, and 
that (5) he believes that the h4ld measure may yet be found to exist in Gujarat. I beg to 
give in this brief note the information desired. 





In my occasional visits to Naosari in Gujarat, I have heard the word hérd, which seems 

to be the saine as ald, used as @ measurement of grain. On inquiring from a friend, Mr, 

| Edalji Navrojee Mehta at Naosari, I learn that the measure is still used there. There, 

. forty (40) seers make one maund, and seven (7) maunds make one héré.. Thus the word 
hard is used now as a measure for grain, but not for land. 

That hér@ is used as a measure of corn in Kathiawar also, appears from the following 

table, which I find in Mr. Nanabhoy Bejanji Karani’s booklet of tables for schools, under 
the heading, p. 17, of sifluraisHi ayaidt HAL Sp s— 


enw Ape 4 vid 2 Hed PAA i Arle 
% ‘al4i . t 4d) 2 Ar Lf 1 él 
es Yd) 9 1 HIN 2 él2 - 4 saall 
4 HIM e au a 342) 9 1 1 
2 uy - 1 AeA 


As to the literal meaning of the word hdld or hard, I think it means the measure of 
grain that is produced by the use of a hal or plough. “A plough anda pair of bullocks were 
roughly estimated to be able to cultivate a certain quantity of land, varying according to 
quality.”! The tax or cess on this cultivation was known as hdl-vera, i.e., plough-cess, 
It seems, therefore, that at one time formerly, the word hdld or hérd was also used 
ineasure for land and signified an area which could be cultivated by a hal or plough 
produced a hdrd of grain. 

The word kedéra of Sylhet, twelve of which make up a hélé there, may be, I think, the 
same as a keydra or keyart of Gujarat where it means “a part of the field surrounded by 
embankments.” It has no fixed definite measure. 


as a 
and 


As to the word Pailam, I think it is the same as pallu or pallo (4¢Q1) of Gujarat, 
[ remember having heard it in my boyhood in Gujarat, but Iam told that it is not used now 
at Naosari. It consisted of six and a half (64) maunds. - 


— = 








L The Land Revenue of Bombay, by Alexander Rogers (1892), vol. I, p. 88, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH] KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By Lisvt. -Cotosst Si WOLSELEY HAIG, KALE, C.5.L, OMG, OBE 
(Continued from page 162.) 
CTIT—An Account oF THE TreacHeRY oF Minza Kis. WHICH LED To THE MrRper or 
HUSAIN NigiM SHIH, 4 GENERAL MAssacRE OF ALL THE FOREIGNERS, AND THE 


DOMINATION OF JAMAL Khis, AXD THE REBELLIOUS Sect oF THE Manpavis. 


As God had willed that Husain Nisiim Shih should fall, so the king's devotion to de- 
hauchery ant lascivious pleasures, his neglect of his duties as king, and his passion for low 
company, estranged from him the hearts of the people, and as it had been deoreed by fate 
that the conquering S4hib QirAn?"? should reign over the kingdom of Hintlistén and cast 
the shadow of his justice and clemency on the heads of the afflicted people of the Dakan, the 
power necessarily departed from Husain Nigim Shih, and since God had removed the 
glance of His kindness and compassion from the Sayyids, Maulavis, and the people of 
Abmadnagar, he left them to their evil devices until they ventured on rebellion and earned by 
theirill deeds severe punishment. 

When the quarrel between MirzA Khan and Ankas Khan increased in intensity, Mirzi Khan 
proposed to the Khankhdndn, who waa one of his intimates, that hy should cultivate the friend- 
ship of Ankas Khan, invite him to a banquet at his house and try to ruin hia honour, in order 
that he might fall from the royal favour, The foolish Khankhdniin acted on the suggestion of 
Mirza Khan, made friends with Ankas Khin, invited him one night to a feast at his house, 
and spent the night with him in pleasure. The next day Mirzi Khan reported to Husain 
Nigim Sh4h something of what had passed the night before at the Khankhinfn's house, us- 
ing cnigmatical language. Husain NigAm Shah, much surprised, asked the Bhinkhinan what 
the truth ofthe matter was. The foolish KhankhAnan preserved a silence which was equiva- 
lent to many corroborations, and the king, becoming angry, turned from them to Ankas 
Kin and began toreproach him. How much socver Ankas Khan tried to prove the falsehood 
of Mirza Khin's words, in order to free himself from tho imputation which had been cast upon 
him, he failed to convinoe the king, and after this quarrel a bitter enmity sprang up between 
Miraa Khan and Ankas Khan and all the Foreigners,*°? ond Mirzi Khan and Ankas Khan began 
to seek to compass each other's downfall. Husain Niziin Shab, having regard to Ankas 
Khiin’s former services and to the love which he had borne him, preferred him before Mirzé 
Khan and began to consider how he could bring about Mirzi Khan's downfall. Ankas Khan 
bethought himself of a plan and unfolded it to the king. He proposed that he should give 
a banquet which the king should honour with his présence, anil that a trusty band of armed 
mén should be concealed and should spring out at a given signal and seize Mirzi KhAn, and 
thus put an end to his turbulence. On Wednesday, Jamiéidi-ul-Awwal 12 (March 18, AD. 
1630), Husain Nizim Shih honoured Ankas Khan by attending a banquet given at his house, 
andl the Khankhindn, Jamshid Khan, Sayyid Murtagé and all the principal amirs and officers 
were there also, As Mirz& Khin was approaching the house he loamt of the arrangement 
which had been made, and on the pretext of pains in the stomach returned home and 
contrived to warn the hhinkhindn and Sayyid Murtag4 of what was intended. Sayyid Mur- 
tach took ma‘jtn and foigned sickness lay down and uttered naught but sighs and groans. 
The BhAnkh4nin attacked Ankas Khan with bitter words and took Sayyid Murtaza away 
from the assembly. When they reached the neighbourhood of the fort they sent for MirzA 

Spammer, 1...) 1, 
403 ‘The author's meaning is obscure hero, He intends to any that Mired Bhim was at the head of the 
Foreign, ond Ankns Khdn wt that of the Dakani, party. 
= ff ears Aon palletes rf eee pecaaig father, Agh Mir Shirvini, who fvign- 
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Khan and then they sent a messenger to Husain Nizém Sh&h saying that Sayyid Murtaza 
was very sick and that a bath would do him more good than physic. They asked permission 
to take him to the bath in the fort,as he might perhaps get better there, and recover from 
his sickness. The good natured prince gave these traitors leave to come into the fort and to 
the bath,and appointed Ankas Khan to look after them, in order that they might be at ease. 

Mirz4 Khan and the Khankhan4fn took Sayyid Murtaza into the fort and placed a guard 
of their own trusty men over the gate of the fort, and when Husain Nizim Shah returned 
from Ankas Khan’s house they waited on him and told him that Sayyid Murtaz4 was only 
just breathing, but that if he would deign to visit the sick man it was possible that he might 
obtain fresh life. The simple minded king, ignorant of his enemies’ guile and trusting to their 
word, entered the fort. They had previously ordered their own men, whom they had set 
over the gate, to admit none but the king and a very few of his immediate attendants, so that 
when once the king had entered the fort unguarded, he was completely in the hands of his 
enemies. When Mirza Khan had thus by stratagem brought the king into the fort he showed 
his hand. He took the king to the top of the Baghd4d palace and placed him in a solitary 
corner to repent of his trusting folly, with a guard over him. He then summoned Jam- 
shid Khan, Amin-ul-Mulk, and all the chief men among the Foreigners, and after some 
consultation, sent Mustafa Khan, Amin-ul-Mulk, Shah Ibr4him and Shah Ism4’il to Loho- 
garh.306 Mustafaé Khan hastened with the speed of the wind to the fortress where the two 
princes were confined, released them from the charge of the eunuchs,and on the fourth day 
brought the two young prinees secretly into the fort of Ahmadnagar, bringing them over the 
wall at midnight in order that none might know of theirarrival. After consultation and re- 
course to the sortes Koranicae, the lot fell on Ism&’il Shah, and the next day, Monday, the 
16th of the month already mentioned (April 1, a.p. 1589),308 in spite of the moon’s being 
in Scorpio, preparations were made for his enthronement with the usual ceremonies of pre- 
sentation of robes of honour to the amirs and officers of state, etc. The Sayyids, the Qdzts 
and the learned men of the court were summoned, but since MirzA Khan had brought the king 
into the fort, which was now some days ago, nobody knew what had happened to him, and 
most of the amirs of the Dakan were very perturbed, and disturbances began. One Jamél30? 
was the first to start the outbreak, and on this day on which the younger prince was to 
be enthroned, Jamal Khan went with a number of Havdlddrs and petty officers who were 
under the command of Sayyid Hasan, the brother of Jamshid Khan, and were quartered in, 
the village of Humaytnpir, to Sayyid Hasan, related to him the storyof MirzA Khan’s opposi- 
tion to the king and instigated him to return. Jamal Kh4n, in order to set his mind at rest, 
told him that he would in no way injure the king. Hasan therefore, though not willingly, 
returned to the city with the army of the Dakan, and when they reached the door of the fort, 
Jamal Khan left a detachment with Sayyid Hasan in the gate of the fortress and handed over 
command of the corps of Ba’in Khan,3°8 which was encamped before the fortress, to Azhdaha 
Khan who was formerly one of his partisans, and sent it to the Daulatabad gate, while he, 

805 The author is obscure here. The Foreigners had decided to depose Husain II and it was necessary 
to find a successor. Qfsim and other members of the royal family had been murdered at Sinnar, and 
Burhan, the other uncle of Husain, had fled to the court of Akbar, but had left behind him, in the fort of 
Lohogarh, two young sons, Ibrahim and IsmA’il, who seem to have been the only males of the royal family, 
besides the king, remaining in the kingdom.—F., ii, 290, 204. 

806 According to Firishta, who agrees in the date here given, the question was not decided by 
sortilege. Ibrahim was the elder of the two princes, but his mother was a negress, and he was dark and ill- 
favoured, The choice therefore fell on Ismail, aged twelve, whose mother was a fair-skinned lady of the 
Konkan.—F. ii, 294. 

$07 Jamal Khin was a muvallad, i.e, the son of an African by a woman of the Dakan. He 
belonged, therefore, to the party of the Dakanis and Africans, 

$08 Ba&’ini Khin.—F. ii, 292. 
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with a small force, went to the Kala Chabitra, whence he kept up continual communication 
with the Dakanis and Africans of the city, where he busied himself in enlisting them on his 
side and against Mirzi Khan. All, both weak and strony, gathered around JamAé! Khan, and the 
place Was soon in an uproar, and he by his display of loyalty greatly increased the estimation 
in which he was held by the people. Sayyid Hasan by his brother's order entered into an 
agreement with the amtre and officers of the army and they all went together to the fort 
of Abmadnagar, It is said that on this day Jamshid Khin® meditating treachery against 
Husain Nizgim Shah, entered into an agreement with the amirs and chief officers in the army 
who were of the king's party to the effect that they should be faithful to him (the king) and 
also went to the fort in order that he might frustrate the treasonable design of Mirzi Khan 
and, with them, sect the king free, in order that by his display of loyalty they might gain ad- 
vancement. In any case a large number of all classes gathered round Jamil Khin, and he, 
assuring them that they would gain promotion and advancement, marched with them against 
the fort, and sent & messenger to MirzA Khan to say that it wassome days since he had taken 
the king into the fort and denied to all access to him, so that none knew how he fared, and 
to demand that he should cither free the king at once or admit Jamél Khan and his men to 
ace him, in order that strife and disturbance might cease. Mirzd Khin, in his pride, treated 
Jamil Khiin’s message with contempt and told him to wait for a moment in order that he 
might be honoured by being admitted to pay his respects to his king (1.e., prince Ismé’il). 
When Jomél Khin heard this improper answer, which was intended to allay by more worda the 
turbulent desires of the hearts of himself and his followers. he determined to take action and 
the matter passed from apeceh te openatrife. As the fortthen contained but a small garrison, 
Mirzd Ehin, becoming alarmed, sent Lashkar Khan and Kishvar Khin ont to allay the strife.210 
Jamal Khin valued these men not a boddle and slew Kishvar Khan, while Lashkar Khin was 
wounded and escaped back into the fort with much difficulty, Mirzi Khin and the other 
Foreigners who were in the citadel were now much perturbed, barricaded the gates of the fort 
and prepared for war, and to defend the fort. When Mirzi Khin saw that the whole city 
was in a ferment he became much alarmed and sent Jamshid Khan to Jamal Khin to arrange 
terms of peace. Jamil Khiin at once put Jamshid Khan and Sayyid Hasan, who had only 
just again sworn fidelity to him, into irons, and threw them on to the back of an elephant. 
He gave the magistracy of the city to Bulbul Khan, the African, and sent him into the city 
With others to kill “Indyat Khan, the existing governor, Bulbul Khan then went into the bazar 
and collected a number of the rabble, who supported him, and by the aid of whom he seized 
‘Iniyat Khiin and put him to death. His head was placed ona spear and was carried about 
through the city and the bazars. When tho garrison of the fort saw the head of “Iniyat 
Khiin, the tAdnaddr, on a spear being paraded through the city, they gave up hope of life 
and hope of flight and freedom, and in their perplexity brought prince Ism4'il Khin on to 
onéof ths bastions of the fortress and raised the royal umbrella over his head, and even though 
they proclaimed him by the royal style and title, the Dakanis continued to shoot arrows and 
sling stones against the fortress and against the young prince, who was wounded. At this 
809 Jamshid Khin appears to have acted throughout in the interests of IsmA‘ll, He belonged 
to the Foreign party. 
710 Pirishta asaya that Mirz&i Khan, having fooliahly dolayed tho suppression af Jamil Khan's rising 
until the Istter had « fores of 25,000 horse, now sont ott agoinit him his uncle, Muhammad Sa‘ld, and 


Kishvar fhin with a force of 160 gona of Forvigners, seven Forcigners, twenty Dulonis, ond an elephant. 


bias ermal) force waa defeated, nnd only ton or Afieon Waotipy led men neta pel back inte the fort.—F. ii, 
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time, as Mirzé Khan had already, in the hardness of his heart, blinded Husain Nizgim Shah®!! 
and outraged his honour, he considered that if he beheaded the king and threw his head down 
among the army, they would desist from the attack and acquiesce in accepting Isma‘il 
as their king. The wretch never considered that he who imbrues his hands in the blood of 
the kings and causes their death causes infinite strife and copious bloodshed and draws down 
upon himself the wrath of God. : 

It is said that Amin-ul-Mulk was the instigator of this disgraceful crime and iniquity, and 
that the son of Zi-1-figar Khan wasits perpetrator, but God knows the truth.3!2_ In any case these 
cruel and vile men, regardless of the disgrace and calamity which would follow the crime, dared 
to kill the king and, severing his crowned head from his body with a dagger, placed it on a 
spear and brought it to a bastion of the fortress, whence they threwit down among the army.3!3 
The martyred king had barely time to look the attainment of his desires in the face, when 
he was pierced, like the rose with the thorn of disappointment, and the bird of his desire 
had barely spread his wings when he flew from the threshold of life to the nest of nonentity, 
As this young prince had been accessory to the death of his father and had, at the instiga- 
tion of traitors, issued orders for the shedding of his blood, fate, in obedience to the decree 
of the Almighty avenger brought speedy punishment to him-—as the poet says: “ The king. 
dom becomes not a parricide, and if he succeeds his reign lasts but six months.’’ 


When the army saw the head of their king, they uttered a loud and bitter cry, and a world - 


was thrown into mourning, so that all mankind were afflicted with grieil. The army then 
arose and attacked the fortress, It was as though the gates and walls bore down, with 
their weight, on the bewildered gang within, and as though fate and time themselves 
declared war against them. Theill-fortune following on treason infused fear and dread into 
the hearts of Mirza Khan and his gang and deprived them of strength, so that none was able 
to stretch forth his hands to battle, nor to keep his foot firmly planted in its place. From 
the first watch of the day until the evening the battle raged. Jamal Khan, who had first 
set the fight going, was approved and followed by all and promoted his followers, giving 
to them the lands and titles of the amirs who had féllowed Mirzi Khan. The amirs who were 
in the fort had left their forces without, and had alone rebelled against the king in the 
fort, and these forces now joined the new amirs who had been appointed to command them, 
and fought beside them, 

As the blood of the murdered king cried out for vengeance against his murderers, the 
army of the Dakan, which surrounded the fort like a raging sea, all attacked the fortress at 
once, and swarmed over the walls like ants and locusts. One body forced the Daulatabad 
gate and poured into the fort, and another body set fire to the gate which faces the city and 
rendered resistance by the defenders impossible. When the defenders, who were but a small 
gang, saw fire and disaster threatening their lives on every side, and found the way of es- 
cape blocked whithersoever they turned, they ran confusedly and creptinto holes and corners, 
crying, ‘ Here, here, is a refuge,’ A number of Sayyids, Qdzis, and learned men who had not 
consented to the treason that had been committed and who had forcibly and ugainst their 
will been brought into the fort by Mirza Khan, such as Qasim Beg, Mir Sharif, Mirz& Muham- 
mad Taqi, Mirz& Sadiq, Mir ‘Izz-ud-din Astarabadi, Maulana Najm-ud-din Shishtari, Qazi 

$11 Firishta does not mention the blinding of Husain IL. Paik = 

$13 Firishta says that it was Ismf'il Khan, son of the Foreigner, Zt-l-figar Khiin, who ordered the 
decapitation of Husain I1.—F, ii, 291. 

313 According to Firishta, the head was only thrown down when Mirza Khin learnt that Jamal 


KhAn was trying to persuade the people that the head exhibited on the bastion was not that of Husain II. 
—F, ii, 292, 
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Nur-ud-din Igfahint, Mir Muhammad Hasan Tabitabé’s, and Mir Husain Gilkdl crept into 
holes and hid themselves from the sight of the violent and hloody men. The others, such as 
Mirzd Khan, the Khinkhinin, Jamshid Klin with his son and brother, Amin-nl-Mulk with 
his two sons, Sayyid Murtagé Shirvini, Bahidur Khiin Gilani, BAi Khin, Sayyid Mubammad 
Samnini with his brother, and a number of other men famous for their bravery who wore not 
entirely enfeebled by fear, made some effortsin one direction or other, but as the army was 


pressing upon them both within and without, this wretched gang, though they soughtin every — 


tlirection for a way of escape, found none. They therefore made a stand in an open space 
between the two gates and opposed the troops a8 they came from the direction of each, The 
force which had entered by the Daulatibid gate ran hither and thither, plundering and slay- 
ing all whom they met, so that the broker of death was selling at one price the old man of 80 
and the boy of 8, while the fire of their wrath burnt up young and old, rich and poor, alike. 

Mirza Muabammad Tagi, Mirai Sidiq, Mir ‘Izz-ud-din, Maulini Najm-ud-din, Qazi Nir- 
ud-din, and Mir Muhammad Husain, each of whom was among the most leamed and ne- 
complished men of the age, were all slain by the sword on that night. When about seven hours 
of that night had passed and the fire which had been lighted at the pate of the fort was some- 
what abated, the band which from fear of their enemies had taken up their stand between the 
two gates, ignorant of the consequences of drawing the sword of strife from the scabbard and 
of urging the charger on into the field, and of the bragging tongue of sword and spearhead, 
gave vent to their feelings and emotions and raised loud ries. Mire’ Khin then asked 
Bahidor Khan Gilini what plan could be devised for an escape, and who might be expected to 
help them in the extremity of their peril, Bahadur Khin, who was one of the most eloquent of 
men, answered in poetry to the effect that there was nothing for it but to fight to the end, 
and at length all of them agreed to make a determined dash for the gate, trusting in God 


and treading the fire like Ibrahim the Friend. They then threw themselves on their enemies - 


to fight valiantly for honour and a good name, and to lose, with good namo and honour, their 
heads, or to escape from that whirlpool of destruction and to bring the bark of their hopes 
safely to shore. This gang, therefore, mounted their horses and charged out through the 
burning gate, attacking the army, which with its elephanta was drawn up like Alexander's 
harrier along the edge of the ditch. Some of them, suchas Ba'in Khin, Sayyid Murtasd 
and others, were slain at once, and tho dust of the battlefield was their shroud, while others 
managed to break through their enomies and to freo themselves, by a hundred stratagems, 
from their immediate danger, but of these some, such as Amin-ul-Mulk, the Khinkhinin, 
and others and Mubammad Samnini and Agi Malik Mazandarini, were alain that night 





by the rabble of the city and the suburbs, Bahdidur Khin and some others, whom fate was 


lnas rapid in overtaking, escaped from their dreadful position, crept away into hiding places 
and, a few days later, managed to escape to a place of refuge. Mirzi Khan, although he 
escaped from the slaughter on the battlefield, could flee no further than a village in the 
environs of the city, where, as the reward of his treason, his horse waa stopped by the wall 
of fate, and he fell into the hands of the villagers.2™ 

under Jamal Rhin and Yaqit hbAn were surrounding the fort, a hundred oxen laden with dried oowdung 
and millot etalka for sole pasted. Jamil fhin hed their loads piled against the gate of the fort and lighted, 
Towards ovening the gate was degiroyed, but none oould pass over the hot ashe for some time. 
At length Mirra Kbiin and his followers, Ba’ini Ehin, Amin-ul-Mulle Nishihiri, the fhinkbinin, Sayyid 
Mubainmad Samnlini, Bahadur Bhan Gildal, Nor Tihir Alavi, Agi Mir Shirvén!, Shahbix Khin Dekani, 


sod Tamk‘il fhiin the Kurd, drawing their awords, spurred their horses over the hot ashes and cul Ubeir way. 


‘hrough the beaiegers, Some wore alain in the streets of the olty and some dn the suburbe—Mirsh Bhan 
Kline fled towards Juonir and could pot be found for some days, bul waa eventually captured and 
put to dewih,—P. ji, 40%. 
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When Jam&l Khan with the Dakanis and Africans had thus overcome the Foreigners 
and had taken the fort by storm, they seated Isma’il Shah on the royal throne and issued an 
order for a general massacre of the Foreigners. The blood-thirsty soldiery and cruel brigands 
slew and plundered in all directions, and the Foreigners were overwhelmed in the general 
destruction, so that their blood ran in rivers through the streets of the city.?15 





In those evil days the custom of general massacres and of general plunderings became 
so rife in the city and kingdom of Ahmadnagar that it was as though peace and security 
had fled from the world, while those who had formerly held their heads as high as the heavens 
in their pride were humbled to the dust, and chaste virgins, who had never shewn their faces 
tothe sun or to the moon, were dragged by the hairof the head into the bazar among 
drunken men. Buildings which stood erect to heaven now howed their heads as those 
ashamed, and the palaces, buildings and gardens of the Foreigners were destroyed. 

When Jamal Khan had carried out his great design and had completely and easily over- 
thrown and extinguished that powerful party and destroyed the life of a world of persons, 
and had imprisoned Jamshid Khan and his brothers and son, who had been captured, he 
arranged the funeral obsequies of Husain Nizam Shah,3'® and when he had finished these 
he seated Ism4’il Nizim Sh4h onthe throne of his ancestors and opened a royal court for the 
administration of justice. He gave out the jdgire of all the Foreigners to the Africans and 
Dakanis, but especially to the Mahdavis, and increased the allowances and grants of all, 
both gentle and simple, so that the people, who are ever the slaves of favour, readily yielded 
obedience to him, 

In the meantime Farhad Khan, the African, who was in Chitapir, had heard of the death 

of Husain Nizim Shih and the accession of Isma’il Nizam Shah, and hastened to court to 
pay his respects to the new king. When he heard of the general massacre of the Foreigners, 
he bargained with Jam4l Khan for the lives of the remnant which remained, and as all the 
Africans supported Farhad Khan and Jamal Khan's position was yet insecure, Jamal Khan 
was compelled to agree to Farhad Khan’s proposals and to forgo the slaughter of the 
remnant of the Foreigners. 
} In the two or three days during which the slaughter had continued, all the Foreigners 
who had been in the fort or the city, the streets or bazars, had fallen into the hands of the 
Dakanis and had perished, but a number who had been in the eunuchs’ quarters and other 
sardis and private houses had fortified themselves, and defended themselves feebly and as 
best they could with stones and arrows. They were now weakening, and in their confusion 
and distress their affairs had reached such a pitch that they were on the point of falling into 
the hands of their enemies, when suddenly Farhad Khin came among them, and having gone 
through the whole city and all its quarters, released a Foreigner whenever one was found 
in the hands of the mob, and stopped the aggression of the persecutors, and even slew some 
of the mob with the sword as an example to others. In every building in which he found a 
body of Foreigners defending themselves, he lefta body of his own men, with instructions to 
protect them from all evil. By this means the persecution of the Foreigners ceased. 





OO O—— 














$15 Firishta says that on the night on which the fort was captured about 300 Foreigners were 
slain, among them being MirzA Muhammad Taqi Naziri, Mirza Sadiq Urdaibadi, Mir ‘Izz-ud-din Astaraba- 
di, and Mullé Najm-ud-din Shishtari. Only four escaped, Qasim Beg, Sayyid Sharif Gilani, I‘timad —han 
Shashtari, and Khvfja ‘Abd-us-Salam Tani, On the following day the slaughter of the Foreignera began 
again and lasted for seven days, about a thousand being slain in all.—F. ii, 292, 293. 

316 Husain Nizim Shah [1 was buried at Raugah.—F. u, 293, 
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In the meantime JamAl Khan received news of the capture of Mirza Khin, who was the 
originator of the rebellion and the prime cause of the general massacre of the Foreigners. 
He immediately reported the news to the king, and Mirz& Khan was by Jamal Khan’s orders 
imprisoned beside Jamshid <han and others. 

The next day Burhan Khan, one of the valiant men of the army, was entrusted with the 
execution of that gang, and he put to death Jamshid Khin, Sayyid Hasan and his 
brothers, and the son of Sayyid Murtaz4, a youth of great wit and great personal beauty.327 
He then loaded the gun—Malik-i- Maidan—with the bodies of these high born Sayyids and fired 
it, so that each fragment of their bodies fell in some spot where it could neither be seen nor 
identified. They then mounted the wretch Mirzé Khan on an ass and paraded him through 
the streets and bazars as an example, while crowds of the people followed, reproaching and 
cursing him. He was then flayed like a sheep and sent to his reckoning with every circum- 
stance of disgrace, to the accompaniment of his cries of anguish and the eyes, which had been 
upraised in pride and haughtiness before sun and moon, were trampled at last, as a reward 
of their treachery, in the dust of disgrace, and the head, which in its pride was lowered before 
no Cesar and no Fazhfar, was kicked to nothingness as a reward forits treason. Andin truth 
that which was done to Mirza Khan seemed to fall short of his deserts for his base actions and 
cruelty. The punishment of which he was worthy was rather that he should again live a 
hundred times in each moment and each time suffer the same punishment. If his father 
attempted his own life that wretch had deprived a whole people of life and had disgraced a 
party*'® which had hitherto always been able to boast of its sincerity, its truth and its 
fidelity, makingit a by-word in the mouths of the gentle andsimple, and as a reward for his 
treachery lost not only his life, but also his religion and his faith. He had consented to the 
murder of the prince of the age and received his punishment in the disputes which followed 
and hastened to the next world, and the hidden meaning of the verse “ This, because God 
changeth not the favour with which He favoureth a people, so long as they change not what 
isin their hands,” *!9 hadits effect on that people. 


But when the fire of that world consuming strife leapt into flame its sparks spread to 
another party which had in no way consented to the murder of the king, but on the contrary 
had feared its results. They, nevertheless, were involved in the calamities which ensued 
on the acts of the traitors, which indeed flowed over the whole city like a destructive flood, 
destroying the lives of both, the evil and the good, both bond and free, and overthrowing 
them. Asnecession of calamities destroyed the peaceful country of this party and threw it 
into such confusion as reigns in the country ofan unjust king, so that peace and prosperity 
disappeared from the earth and from the age and were succeeded by oppression and rebellion. 

When fate took pity on the ruined remnant, and the intercession of Farhad Khan, like the 
prayer of Isa, revived them, some who had the strength and means to travel were dispersed 
among the various cities and countries, while asmall body, hungry and naked, cast down from 
their former place by weakness and inanition, gathered together in the eunuchs’ quarters and 
ever prayed to God for the arrival of His Majesty the Sahib Qiran,320 the protector of 
Foreigners. 





a 











$17 These, according to Firishta, were Jamshid Khan Shirfzi, his brothers Sayyid Husain and 
Sayyid Mubammad, and his 5on Sayyid MurtasA.—PF. ii, 203. 

318 The Foreigners. 

319 Qur'an viii, 55. 

$20 Burhan Nizim Shah Ll, 
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The rebellion iron been thus suppressed, Jamal Khan hertened to the house of Farhad 
Khan and endeavoured to induce him to enter into an agreement with a view to their holding 
the office of vakil and pishvd jointly, but Farhad Khan would not accept this proposal 
and said that Qasim Beg was the man for the office and that they ought to free him from 
prison and entrust the administration of the kingdom to him. When Jam4l Khan saw 
that Farhad Khan would not co-operate with him in the office of vakél and was convinced that 
he himself could not possibly become vail without the co-operation and consent of Farhad Khan, 
he applauded Farhad Khin’s resolution, and it was decided that they should both goto court 
together the next day and give effect to whatever arrangement was best forthe kingdom. But 
when Jamal Khan left Farhad Khan’s house he resolved to imprison him. 

The next day Jamal Khan brought a body of his troops armed into the fort and 
stationed a company over the gate with orders to Berens any of Farhad’s men from entering 


the fort with him. 

Early in the morning Farhad Khan, as had been agreed, set out for the fort, and when he 
entered the fort he had no more than a few men with him, and as soon as he had made his 
obeisance to Isma‘il Nizam Shah, Jamal Khan placed a guard over him and led the young king 
forth from the fort in royal state. Without the fort were the troops of Farhid Khan, who 
were ignorant of what had befallen their leader. They were honoured by being permitted 
to pay their homage, and some of them received posts in the royal service, while others were 
promised higher rank and better pay, so that all were drawn by interest towards Jamal Khan. 

This faithless gang now forgot all that they owed to Farhad Khin and went over to Jamal 
Khan and entered his service. 

When Jama] Khan had led the young king through the streets and bazars for some 
time and had given the populace the opportunity of paying their homage to him, he took 
him back to the fort and again seated him on the throne. He then made Farhad Khan 
over to a trusty body of his own troops and sent him to the fortress of Rajiri.32! 

To fill Farhad Khan’s place Jam4l Khan selected Yaqit, who had belonged to Maulana 
‘Infyatullah and was distinguished no less by valour and courage than by goodness of dis- 
position and beauty of person, and raised him to the rank of amir and to the command 
of the army, conferring on him the title of KhudAvand Khin. In order to strengthen the 
friendship between himself and Khudavand Khan he betrothed his daughter to the son of 
Khudaévand Khan and gave a banquet on the occasion which was honoured by the young 
king’s presence, continuing the festivities for several days and extending his hospitality to 
all, both gentle and simple. He also promoted some of the Dakanis and Africans to the 
rank of amirs and officers, by this means ingratiating himself with them and ensuring the 
tenure of all power inthe state by these two classes. 

Among the amirs who were promoted by Jamal Khan above their fellows was, in the 
first place, Shah Abfi Turab, the maternal uncle of the young king; then Amjad-ul-Mulk, 
the Mahdavi, who was made amir-ul-wmard of Berar. Then came Khan Malik, who was 
appointed sar-i-naubat, then Nizam Kh&n Nishébéri, Sone Khan, Kamil Khén 
and others, who were promoted to be amfrs and officers. Likewise MiyAn Aminullah 
Burhanpari, who had formerly been in the service of Khudivand Khan of Berar and had been 
his lieutenant in his civil governorship, received the title of Amin Khan, the rank of vazfr, 
and a governorship, and [’timaéd Khan, the brother of Khattat Khan Daulatabadi, 
received the appointment of Sar-i-Khail and the other Mahdavts, likewise the friends and 
assistants of Jamal Khin were appointed to appointments suited to their abilities and to 
rank suitable to their positions. 


321 Perhaps Rahari, i in 19° 24°) N. and 74° 40° E, 
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OTV.—Ax Account oF THE RELEASE oF §ataAnaT KHAN FROM TRE FoRTRess oF 
KWERLA BY Muna swap Kuiy, THE Amir-ul- Umara OF BERAR, AND OF THE 
GATHERING TOGETHER OF THE Amira UXDER HIM AGAINST JAMAL Kuan. 


4D, 1589, Atthe time when Jamal Khin was stirring up all this strife in Abmaduagar, 
Mubammad Khan, ear-i-naubat, was amfr-ul-umara of Berar and every Foreigner who 
could estape from the city found a refuge in Berar, until Muhammad Khan had assembled 
large army, As he was apprehensive of Jamal Khin, and some of those in the capital 
had sought help from the @mirs of Berar against Jamil Khin, some of the amfrs, such 
as Bahri Khin, Wkblis Khan ‘Azizul-Mulk and others, assembled to take counsel 
together, ‘They decided to set Salibat Khin free and to make him their ruler, and then to 
employ themselves in overthrowing Jamal Khinandthe Mahdavis. They therefore sent » 
inessengerto Sayyid Mugaffar Khim Mazandarani, governor of the fort of Kherla, telling 
him of what had passed among them, Mugaffar Khin approved of the policy of the amirs 
and released galibat Khin from imprisonment and sent him to the amira. The amfrs 
received Salibat Khin with great honour and professed obedience to him. They then oollected 
their troops and marched towards Ahmadnagar. On their way thither Bahfidur Shin 
Gilini and other Foreigners of the court, whe had eseaped from Abmadnagar ab 
the time of the fighting, met them, and attached themselves to Saldbat Khan's army, 

When the news of §alAbat khin’s release from Kherla, of the confederacy of the amirs 
and of their march towards the capital reached the misguided Jam&l Khan, he, inasmuch as 
his power was not yet firmly established, and he could not trust the royal army, became 
disturbed and apprehensive, and began to spend money freely, bestowing largesse an both 
poor and rich and making them all wealthy, until he was able to assemble alarge army. He 
then sent forward the young king's pishthdna towards Berar, and taking the young king 
With him, set out with his army in the same direction, 

Jamal Khiin reached the town of Shivgtion’?? and encamped before it with the prince, 
and henee were issued letters to the amira who were with Salibat Khin, promising them not 
only forgiveness but also promotion in the royal service if they would leave Salibat Khin. 

When Saliibat Khin reached the town of Paithan, a nuomber of the amirs, such aa 
Ikhla¢ Khan, ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk and others, owing to relationshipa which arotho cause of mutual 
attraction, disgraced theniselves by violating their agreement, and fled from SolAbat Khiin's 
camp ot midnight. S§alAbat Khan sent Bahidur Khan with a number of Foreigners in pur: 
suit of the fugitives, and Bahidur Khan came op with them and captured ond turned 
back ‘Aztz-ul-Mulk and hia brothers, but Salibat Khan, dreading the effects of the wiles of 
the Africans and Dakanis and the strife which they had occasioned in his camp, considered it 


inadvisable to meet’ Jamil Khin in the field, and without making any attempt to 


gain honourin battle, began to retreat towards Berar. The rest of Saldbat Khan's 
army, who had placed confidence in the promises made by JamAl Khin, now left 
Salabat Khin and hastened to join Jamil Khan. 

When Jamil Khin heard of the retreat of SalAbat Khin, he marched from Shivgion 
and encamped before Paithan, and sent a body of Kolis to pursue Salibat Khan and 
Muhammad Khiin. This body of Kolis hastened in pursuit, of Salibat Khiin, Babri Rhian, 
Mubammad Khan, and the other Foreigners who had not dared to face Jamil Bhiin and 
took from them their horses and elephants, while the inhrbitants of the province of Borar 
also rose against them and reduced them to great straits. With great diffieulty, and after 
suffering many hardships, they contrived to reach the frontier of Burhinpir, where they 


323 In 18" 21’ N, and 75" 14° E, 
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- were safe from Jam&l Khin. Raja ‘Ali Khan, the ruler of Burhanptr, sent safe 
conducts for Salabat Khan, Muhammad Khan, and Bahri Khan, and also sent fodder 
for their animals and assigned to each a dwelling in Burhanpir, shewing them 

y - much courtesy and kindness. 

| In the course of this quarrel between Salabat Khan and Jamal Khan, Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah II had marched into the Nizam Shahi kingdom witha great army. Jamal Khan, there- 
' fore, as soon as he was free from anxiety regarding Salabat Khan, marched from Paithan 
with his army against the ‘Adil Shahi army, and when the two armies came within striking 
distance of one another, 323 they remained for a long time facing one another without 
venturing into the field. Jamal Khan, who was not strong enough to withstand Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah, opened negotiations for peace and strove to keep himself clear of any appeal 
to arms, and as the ‘Adil Shahi army was stronger then Ism@’il Nizam Shah's army, they, 
rendered arrogant by their superiority, demanded the cession of Parenda and other forts 
as the price of peace. At length Nir Khan went from JamAl Khin’s army into the ‘Adil 
Shah? camp and did his utmost to extinguish the fire of strife, offering a large sum as 
na‘l baka 324 on condition that the ‘Adil Shahi army returned to its own country. 

Jamal Khan sent the promised sum and the ‘Adil Shahi army retreated to Bijapdir. 
When the army had returned to Ahmadnagar, Jam4l Khan, who had been made suspicious 
of the remnant of the Foreigners by the revolt of Salabat Khan, first considered plans for the 
massacre of them, and afterwards, moved by the intercession of Khudavand Khan, gave them 

a their lives, but banished them from the country and appointed a body of men to collect all 

Xx Foreigners from their hiding places into one place. He then sent some to Bijapiir,325 

some to Golconda, and some to Chaul and other ports, but would give permission to none to 
go to Malwa to pay his respects to the $ahib Qiran. 

Of the great men and officers among the Foreigners, Shah Rafitud-din Husain, Shah 
Haidar, Qasim Beg, Mir Sharif Gilini, Sayyid Muhammad Samanani and Mirzi Muqim 
Rizavi were sent to Mecca. Jamal Khan then took his seat on the masnad of the vakil, 
nay, rather on the throneof the kingdom, with none to opposeor gainsay him, and 
bestowed much honour on the Mahdavi sect, the heretical belief of which is that 
Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpiir was the promised Mahdi.326 He promoted several 
of these heretics to the ranks of améirs and vazirs, and placed every member of the sect 
above the reach of want. 

4 $23 At Ashti, F. ii, 295. 


8% The amount of na‘l bahd fixed was 70,000 (F. ii, 295) or 75,000 (F. ii, 116) Adins, Another 
condition of the treaty was that Khadijah Sultan, widow of Husain Nisim Shah II and sister of Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah II, should be sent back to Bijaptr, 
$25 It was now, Deo, 28, 1589, that the historian Muhammad Qasim Firishta fled from Abmadnager 
to Bijapar, where he entered the service of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I. 
826 Early in the tenth century of the Hijrah era Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpir claimed to be the 
promised Mahdi. He died in A.#. 910 (A.D. 1504-05) while returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca, but 
4 not before he had gained many adherents, including Mahmid I of Gujarat, The movement was 
A continued by Shaikh ‘Aldi of Biyana who, in the reign of Islam Shah Sar of Dihli (1545-1552), travelled to 
Hindiya for the purpose of propagating his doctrine in the Dakan and gained many converts. Thence 
the doctrines spread to Ahmadnagar. Firishta is mistaken in saying that Sayyid Mubammad claimed in 
A.D. 1553 to be the Mahdi. The followers of Sayyid Muhammad and Shaikh ‘AlA’i were schismatical 
Sunnis, for the Shi‘ahs believe that the Mahdi is alive but concealed, and Firishta says that JamAl Khan, 
on establishing the Mahdavi heresy, abolished the Shifah Khutbah. He also says that many Mahdavis 
eame from northern India to serve in a state where their religion had been established, for they had 
been persecuted early in Akbar’s reign, and were still regarded as unorthodox, 
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In the meantime news reachod the wretch Jamal that the Sahib Qirin had crossed the 

frontier of MAlwa with a very Jarge army, anil was marching on his eapital.4?t 

‘Immediately after hearing this nows Jamil Khan received a royal farmén addressed to 

him, promising him @ continuance and an increase of the favoura which he enjoyed, and invit- 
ing him to appear at the royal camp to do homage. But the wretched Jamml Khan was deaf 
and blind to what was to his own interest ahd to the interest of the people atlarge, and he not 
only refused to go to the royal camp, but raised the standard of rebellion, and 
from his mistaken view regarding the prince (lemi‘il Nigim Shih), refused to be guided into 
the way of obedience until his dizobedience overwhelmed him and many others, his friends, 
in THin. 

When the wicked Jamal KhAn heard of the intention of Burhin Nigim Shah to march 
tohis capital, he sent several of the greatest amirs into the province of Berar, and with 
them a strong army to defend that province. He appointed Amjad-ul-Mulk, the Maddaet, 
the greatest recipient of his trust and confidence, Amir-w-umard of that provinos, and bade 
him exercise the utmost caution, telling him that if Saldbat Khiin should go to make his 
obeisanoe to Burhiin Nigam Shihor should go to Akbar's court, it was possible that the 
allegiance of the amirs of Ahmadnagar would be much shaken, and that he should therefore 
acnd to §aliibat Khin a promise of safety, fortified by bonds and agreements, and ao promise 
of increase of favour and dignity from Isma'll Niziim Shih. He also wrote to Raja ‘All 
Khan, the raler of Barhiupdr, requesting him to urge Salibat Khim to return to Abmadnagar, 

In the meantime the furméa of Burhan Nigim Shih summoning §alibat Khin 
reached him from Hindiya, As it was not Salibat Khan's good fortune to be guided into 
the way that would have been best for him in the end, and as it wags not given tohim to 
discern the truth and what wasright, he did not obey the royal farmdn, but was misled by 
Jamal Khin's deceitful words and went astray, going to Abmadnagar, and thus falling 
headlong into the pit of error and ignoranec.424 | 

When Salibat Khan reached the outskirta of Ab matinaga, Jam’! Khin sent a number of 
the nobles of the court to perform the ceremony of welcoming him with honour and con- 
sideration, but §alibatKhin saw that he would act wisely in secking retirement, and 
requested Jamal Kin to permit him to retire to some unfinished buildings which he owned 
in the town of ‘Tisgion and there to complete the buildings before death came upon him. 
Jamal Khin granted his request and bestowed the town of 'Tisgion 378 upon him, Salabat 
Bhan took his departure for that village and thore occupied himself in finishing his buildings 
and laying out his gardens, but Salabat Khan had, somo time before this, been afllicted 
Abmadnngar, recalled the young king's father irom Baniush, where ho wus eroployed, informed hin that 
hid gon had usurped his throne, and offered himun army that bo mightscize it. Burblin rejeete the offer, 
saying that hia appearance wt the head of 4 foreign army would raise the whole of the Dakan in arma oyninst 
him, Akbar therefore permitted hin to leave his court with a fow followers in order thathe might make an 
appeal to tho loyalty of his subjects. Aklur'y historians assert that Durkin promised, in the ovent of 
wucoass, to codo Berar, but thivis not to bo erodited, for Burhlin bad nothing hut Akbur's goodwill, which 
was hardly a guid pro que for a ricoh and fertile provincs, Burhin of course carnad Akbar's permission 
ta depart by « formal promise that he would hild Ahmadnagar as a fol of the empire, but the protnlse 
waa nover kopt,and Akbar ocmplained bitterly of Burhin's ingratitude, 

3 When Burhiin hod returned from Hijipir to Atmadnagar in 1583, la the pulko of » dorelah, 
he had planned tho assamingtion of Balahat Rhlin, whos power rotainnd Murtapi on the throne, Salibud 
EhAn hol » diligent search made for Barkin but the fatter's digging onabled him to elude Nin end escape 
rom the Kingdom. Salibat Khin suscceded, however, in capturing several of his adhorenta, and put then 
cara ae bhAn’o unwillingnoiy to put himself into the power of Burhlin was, therefore, only 


s Situated in 20° 16°, and 79° 67' 6, But Fieishia oa , Sala ni -ratited to tho t 
—e on vi rE, By thie atye that Suldbat Khyjin retired to tho igwy 
of Yenképir, which be had built, and disil there in ao. 1500, 
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ie aa with a disease which caused sores to break out on his limbs, and now that disease re 
2s "ya returned with more violence than ever, and he entirely lost his health. He was compelled . t 
$4, to go into the city for treatment and there his- powers altogether failed him and he grew Pp: 
Fr ,* worse and worse until he drank the cup of death from the hand of the cup-bearer of “a 
z eternity, and hastened to the place whence he had come. It is suspected by some that — 
a Jamal Khan got rid of him by means of poison, and thus freed himself from the anxiety of i 


‘ig ; his existence ; but God knows the truth. 
A.D, 1590. They buried Salibat Khan, after his death, under the dome on the top of the 
high hill known as Shh Dungar,830 whichis within two leagues of Ahmadnagar and which 
meal, had been built by Salabat Khan as his tomb. This is a building which is famed everywhere for 
4 its height, beauty, elegance and strength. The height of the top of the dome from the 
. ground is nearly 60 zar‘, It is built of dressed stones and is octagonal in plan with a hall at 
every angle and four storeys, one below the other, with a hall and windows. Onall sides 
. yh Sani of the tomb the groundis scarped from the top of the hill downwards to the middle of it, and 
ree trees and fruit trees have been planted thickly on the slope so that the eyes ofall beholders 
ra are enchanted with the scene. 
- Many such stately and lofty buildings have been left by Salabat Khan in the Dakan, 
and bear witness to the high-mindedness of that age, and will endure to later ages. 
The period of Salabat Khan’s tenure of the office as vaktl and pishva both alone and in 3 
association with Asad Khan, was nearly twelve years, in the course of which time he rendered 
great services in advancing the prosperity of the country and in exercising a proper control 
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a over the kingdom and the roads, but all to no purpose, for he was not allowed to bring his 
h work to a prosperous conclusion. 
After Salabat Khin’s death, news came to Jam4l Khin that Burhan Nizam Shah’s army 


had entered Berar by way of Gondwira.33! Jamal xhan, on hearing this news, was 

much perturbed, and at once set to work to prepare his army for the field. In the meantime 

=." fresh news was received to the effect that Jahangir Khfn,%%? the African, one of the amirs ; 
a of Berar, had dared to disobey the orders of Burhén Nizam Shih and had even ventured to 
withstand him by force of arms, and as, in accordance with the saying, “ everything is post- 

poned to its proper time,” some delay oceurred in Burhan Nizim Shih’s career of victory, 

Chaghatai Khan, who was one of the bravest of the Mughul army, was killed by a musket 
— shot, and his troops, when they saw their leader killed, fled at once from the field, The wretch, 
ag Jamal Khan, was much rejoiced by the receipt of this news and began to prepare for the down- 
fall of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, and wrote a hypocritical and deceiving letter to Burhan 
a Nizam Shah, saying that quarrels had broken out between the Foreigners and the Dakanis, 
ad and that a number of the former who were in the royal service were afraid to pay their respects 
at court. He proposed, therefore, that Burhin Nig4ém Shah should come alone to the capital 
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“oe 330 ‘Six miles east of the city (Ahmadnagar), on a« hill between 700 and 800 feet above the level of | 
| the fort and on the left of the Abmadnagar-Shivgion road, stands the tomb of the Nizim Shahi minister, ; 
iy SalAbat Khan, commonly known as Chand Bibi’s Mahall, It is an octagonal dome surrounded by a three- 1 
> storied verandah.’—Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, v, 124, | 
831 That is to say, through the Satptiras, the country of the Korkus, not of the Gonds. *~ 
832 Jahangir Khan, whose fiefs lay on the northern border of Berar, adjoining Khindesh, responded 
to Burhin’s first appeal by promising to support his cause, and thus encouraged him to enter Berar with 
the small force at his disposal, but for some unexplained reason, probably owing to the presence of a few 
imperial officers among Burhin’s companions, turned against him and attacked him. Burhan was 
defeated and fled to Hindiya, and thence to the court of Raja ‘Ali Khan of Khaindesh, 





in order that the Foreiguers might have no further exouse to delay coming to court and aub- 
mitting to the royal commands, As the words of Jamal hin were far from the truth, they 
appeared to Burh4n Nigam Shah to be exactly like the excuses for their enmity given to “All 
by Talhah and Zubair"? and he pail no attention to them, but marched from the town of 
Hindiya to the village of Kandoya,##4 which is near Burhinpdr, where he ocoupied himself 
day and night in forming plans for the conquest of his hereditary dominions, the result o 
which plans will be shortly narrated, | 





(To be continued, ) 
MISCELLANEA. 
GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION OF CERTAIN Kosata (DAKnrsa). fry ayers. 
PLACES IN INDIA. This place js rightly identified with Crondwana, 


In ante, vol. LT (Supp.), p. 108, 1 find some ocorrée- | '*+ to the east of Nagpur ; hut Mr, Dey haa quoted 
tions to be necessary, In fixing the geographical | from Cunningham's Ar, Sur. Rep,, vol. XVII, 
position of certain places in ancient and medimval | | 69, the following words :— 

India, Mr. Nundolul Dey is riatiorally nt a clla- ‘s Vidarbha or Ternar wns called, if the Buddhist 
advantage #0 far aa local knowledge is concerned, | P* 0d, Dalahins Kosala." 

and has thus too readily uwecepted previous sur- | SMe comment should have been made on the 
mises by European orientaliste, which can now | ®bove statement, which ia not wholly convincing, 


beahionnds ta he ensaanens bused aa it is upon the solitary mention in Hiven. 
; Thang's travels, whero Koanla is eaid | 
Kusprsarcr. &fraqr. ; ka be 1800 Be 


(about 300 miles) to the north-weet of Kalinga 
For example, on p. 108 Kundinapur ia described. | (Northern Sircars) and 900 Ns (1600) to the north 
The only approximately accurate euggestion is | of Andhral This description no doubt applies 
that of Dowson, but av will presently appear it | to Berar or Vidarbha, but looking to the want of 
ia put forward with some hesitation. Other | propor mapa and other advantages of modern 
surmise, including these of Cunningham and | times, it ia not unlikely that it wae applied 
Fibrer, are wide of the mark. *o the region to the east of Berar, any Chanda 
in fact Kundinapur ia fortunately one of the | District, whieh was the western portion of tho 
few places in India that still exist undor the camo | Kosala country. Even after this date Berar ia styled 
name and in the most convincing stirrcunidliriges. Viderbha; anil in loter literature tho name of 
ita present namo is Kundinpar or Kouncinyaper, | Kosala is nowhere given to any part of this country, 
and it lies about 25 miles enst of the mnotherti ‘idarbha and Kosalé aro mentioned aepareaery 
Amructi, on tho weatern bank of the Wardha | (ede Mahdbhdraig, Vana P., A. G1). It ia not thos 
(The Varada of tho Purdaas} in the Chandur falug | slo to rely on tho uncorroburated testimony of 
of the Ammoti district of Berar, In the neigh- Hluen-Trang. Other orientaliaty Like Ferpuston 
bourhood and throughout the wholo of Rorar it | 40d Grant did not support Cunningham's view 
ls known a8 the ancient capital of the Vidarldius, | (0 JRAS., 1875, p. 200; JRAS. Bengal r., 
It hat n fomous templo of Krishna and Rukmini, | Vol. EX, p. 115). 
where 4 large annual fair is hold. It je now com: BHOJAKATA. ath. 
paratively « small place, Tho old city, extending | This name appears In many Purdacs and it muy 
a8 far o8 the outakiria of the modory Amrmoti | with advantage be added to the Het of Afr. Dey. 
in buried undorground. This was the later capital of Vidarbha aftor 
a4 Talhah and Zubair wore two of the six eloctors appointed by the Caliph ‘Umar to elect his 
Mecowor. The ehoies fell upon ‘Within, much to the disappomtment of ‘All, who was bimeelf one of the 
vleators, Zubair, however, voted for “AIL Afterwards, in acu. 36 (Aug. A.D. 050), when ‘All, then Caliph, 
dboolared war agningst Mu‘iviyyah, Talhah and Zubutr deserted him, 


84 Khandwii, now headquarters of the S ir tof the GC in a 1" 6 








1 Bee Watters Yuan Chiciny, vol, Of, py 200—216), 
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Kundinapura. (Harivamea, 
Sabha P., <A. 31.) 


This place was founded by Rukmin, brother 
of Rukmini. It is now called Bhat-Kuli in the 
Amraoti District of Berar, where there is a temple 


dedicated to Rukmin. For some time Berar 


was also called by this name. 
BHOGWARDHAN. raya. 

A small kingdom to the west of Vidarbha (see 
M4rkandéya Purdna, 54: 48), The place is now 
ealled Bhokardhan and is a Tahsil town in the 
Aurangabad district of the Nizam’s dominions, 
on the western boundary of Berar. 


lf advantage is taken of local knowledge, Mr. 


Dey’s ancient geographical list will be invaluable 
‘to students of ancient India. 


Y. M. Kate. 


TOPAZ; ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES, 


With reference to my article on the term Topaz 
(ante, vol. L, 106 ff.), Professor J. Charpentier 


BOOK—NOTICES 


60.) (Mahdbhérata, | has supplied me with the following early instances 





of its use. 

1553. “... il tempo mi porto & una costa 
della Pescheria dell’ Avofar, doue stanno aleuni 
padri della compagnia ... due fratelli. . , 
& etiam gli attri fratelli, pero non han bi- 
sogno d'interpreti, che in quella lingua si 
chia mano Topazzi...” Diversi Avisi 
particolart dal! Indie &c., Venezia 41562. 
fols. 115a-116. 

1603. Giacomo Finicio hi Badaga que sabia 
Malavar nao se podeter subio onde eu estava 
& me falava Topas... somente o topas 
badega no sexto mandamento me fez in. 
stancia dissendo que [tamban] os Malavares 
taO Semtinhao muitas molheres,” &e., &e. 
Reports of the Jesuit Missions in India, 1601- 
1659, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 9853, fol. 4a, 

From these two quotations, taken direct from 
the originals, it is quite clear that to the Jesuit 
Fathers in the 16th and early 17th centuries 
fopaz meant merely interpreter. 


R. C. TEMPLE. 


BOOK—NOTICES. 


Two ARCHEOLOGICAL Rerorts—], ANNUAL RE- 


PORT OF THE ARCHZ:0LOGICAL DEPARTMENT, | 


SOUTHERN Circin, Mapras, 1919-1920, by A. 
H. Lonéuurst, Madras Government Press; 


2, ANNUAL REPORT oF THE ARCH OLOGICAL | 


SuRvEY or Impra, Eastern Crrcne, BEncanr, 
1929-1921, by K. N. Dorsurr, Calcutta Govern- 
ment Press. 


Both reports show substantial work accomplished 
and contain some very interesting bits of infor- 
mation. From the Madras Report there is a note 
of special interest to myself. ‘‘In the old days, 
most visitors to the Seven Pagodas from Madras 
did the journey by boat vid the Buckingham 
Canal. But today they arrive by motor car, vid 
Chingleput and Tirukkalukkunram,” but it 
seems that the road beyond the latter place (itself 
ancient and most worthy of study) is still so abo- 
minably bad that the writer of the Report suggests 
that the Government should assist in its being put 
in order, “‘ as the Seven Pagodas may be regarded 
as the most important and valuable group of 
ancient monuments in this [Madras] Presidency, 
and are visited by more tourists than any other 
place in Southern India.” About fifty ‘years ago 
the present writer visited the Seven Pagodas 
from Madras by the Canal in days when globe- 
trotters had not come upon the scene, and 
the knowledge thereof was much more limited 
than now. Indeed it was the cause of his first 
attempt (1875) to appear in the public press as 
4 writer on Indian antiquities, 


At p. 27 of this Report is a useful note regard- 
ing the brothers Akkanna and Madanna, the 
ill-fated Ministers of the Qutb Shahi Kings, 
"Abdu'llah Qutb Shah and *Abdu'l-Hasan (c. 1611- 
1687), who appear so often in the East India 
Company's Records, On pp. 3lif. is another 
useful note on Raja Ranga of Chandragiri, who 
invited Francis Day, through the Kalahasti 
Poligar, to settle at what is now Fort St. George 
in 1639-40, 

The most important note in this Report is on 
pp. 34 ff. on the Buddhist remains at Salihundam, 
Ganjam District. But the remains are quite late 
Mahayana. 

In the second Report it is satisfactory to find 
that such historical tombs as those of Murshid Quli 
Khan at Katra and of Alivardi Khan and 
Suraju’ddaula at Khush Bagh and Raushani Bagh 
are being looked after. Indeed the care of such me- 
morials and of the graves and tombs of Europeans 
scattered about Bengal is most praiseworthy, 
names of great interest constantly occurring ;— 
Alexander Cosma de Korés at Darjeeling, Maha- 
raja Nand Kumar at Kunjaghita (Murshida- 
bid), Mary Hastings and her daughter at Kasim- 
biziir, Grigoris Herklots at Kalkapur (showing 
incidentally that the guthor of the well-known 
Qanoon-e-Islam must have been an Armenian 
by birth), Henry Martin’s Pagoda at Serampore, 
Sher Afghan’s tomb at Bardwan, and so on, 

An important feature comes to light in the 
notices of two Antiquarian Societies, the 
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Varentdra Reacarch Society of Rajshohi anil the 

Kamaripa Anusandhan Samiti of Ganuhiti, both 

of which aro highly commended in the Report, 
the former having cen ished @ goml Museum. 
KR. C. Tenur.e. 

Paottess Rerorr: aArchmolopion) Bur: 

vey, Northern Circle (Hindu and Bhdidlilst 

Monuments), 1920-1921. Lahore, 

Military Gazette Press, 122. 

This is an interesting and valuable Report, 
especially ay regards the excavations at Harappa, 
where the invaluable ruins have so long been 
subjected to quite modern vandalism, and thal to 
an extent which is worth quoting from the 
Heport {p. 8): “The ruina have been subjected 
to continned exploitation for bricka by thought- 
lens Rallway contractors and villagers. Alreotly, 
before General Cunningham's visit in 1873, ‘the 
vite hed furnished brick ballast for more than 
100 miles of the Lahore and Multan Railway 
line, ‘These depredations have, if anything, been 
earricd on even more vigeronsly sinte General 
Conningham'’s time, and it in patent that the town 
of Harappa has been built and rebuilt many times 
aver with bricks obtained from this tite." This 
has happily ceased ot last with the cutablishment 
of « standard modern brick kiln in the neighbour- 
hood. T may bere eay thet during o hurried visit 
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to the spot in 1878 many interesting sunken | 


foundations and buildings were still extant, clearly 
showing the form thatthe ancient houses took. 
Despite the depredations, the Archmologicnl 
Department secured 411 ancient objects from 
three trenches dug in January 1921. 

The most interesting note (p. 11) @ on “ two 
seals [found at Harappe) inan unknown ecript,"' 
limtrnted on plate DX. As to theao seals Mr, 
Daya Ram Sahni, the Reporter, writea: ‘Several 
acholara have dealt with the seale deponited in 
the London [British] Musenm, but evidently no 
satiefactory interpretation of the Legends has nas 
yet been obtained. Tho excavations being [now] 
desortbod have eo for foiled to supply any ald in 
the solution of the problem. Further particulars 
of these documents will he published in the «pocial 
article on these excavations.” Tt may help Mr. 
Daya Ram Sahni to say that illustrated article, 
reapectivaly by Mr. Longworth Dames and Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal, appeared in this Journal, vol. 
XY, p. 1, and vol, XLT, p. 203, on the Harappa 
Brala, 

KR. C. Taomprz, 
ANNUAL Paooness Ruront : Archmologion) Survoy 
of India, Northern Circle (Muhammadan ani 

British Monuments), 192). Ay A, J, Pau, 

cf iT aie Allahabad, Government Presa, 


: TY Modes, report on a great doul of 
worl well dono, suid it fe satisfactory to know that 
le clase of monuments are being well looked 











nftor, and that the graves of Englishmen who have 
died in, for them, lonely «pots are now #0 carefully 
Apory kewl, | 

here are two noted that have specially attracted 
my attention. On p. 5 we reml that the Govern- 
ment of India haa decided to treat Archwology ia 
a Contral or Reerved aubject " under the Imperial 
Government, and to undertake all the reaponal- 
bility for adiminivirative ane comicrvation oxpenses 
hitherto placed upon Local Governments, ‘This 
is one result of the “ Reforma Scheme.” Let us 
hope, with the writer of the Hepert, that the grant 
for conservation will eonge to be “ seriously inude: 
quate to meet the many urgent demands on it." 

The other observation of the Heport ia worth 
quoting in full, On p. 1) it says: 

“With the appointment of o limited number of 
trained conservation oseletanta to the staff of the 
Archeological Department, and with the ald ofa 
comprehensive Manual of Conservation now under 
preparation hy the Director-General of Archmology, 
it ia hoped that it will be possible to record conaldor- 
able and progreseive improvement in this direction 
in future years. The difficulty at present experi- 
enced is to impress eufficiently on the understanding 
of Public Works Department subordinates the ne- 
cosaity of subordinating the effect of a repair to the 
appearance of the old weathered {fabric in whieh 
it ia being executed, their Instinctive aim in many 
cases being apparently to advertise, either by widely 
spread pointing or patches of incongruous pink 
plaster, the extent of their activities on ite behall. 
Counterfelted pntiquity, es such, can never be con- 
doned, aa it is indeod euperfluoua to remark; but” 
there is a great deal of difference between this anil 
the effective nesimilation of, for instance, a patch of 
simple underpinning in rough rubble masonry with 
the undermined old structure it is intended to 
sustain: or the recessing of mortar jointing behind 
the face of the old #tones to leave their naturally 
weathered oriaca quite clear and defingd, colour- 
staining such mortar in the mixing. to conform to 
the~ohl tans; or again in similarly treating the 
mortgrdnfilling in a crack of @ dome, rather than 
leave it shurmeloasly to invite compariaon with the 
trailing dopredations of white antd. 

“Buch itera, i is at once admitted, ‘are minor 


in themselves, but are very far from minor in their 


disastrous effect on an ancient fabrin, whose age- 
worn beauty and inellowed charm it ia the incidental 
aim of this department to conserve without undue 


and unnecessary ndvertianment of the process,” 


On p. 13 the writer brings home this view with the 
following remark : 
“At Attock, work on the conservation of the 
ki-Garui, ono of the old Mughal caravan- 
soreia that marked the badsiali bighway from the 
Indus acrom to Bengal, was taken fn hand and 
Ris, 3,040 spent on the repair, which consisted 
principally in underpinning the undermined 














portions of the ald walla 
remains of modern bungalows within the area, ‘The 
romarka mvc in the preamble of these nodes relative 
tothe necessity for aubdoing tho effext of suoh 
repairs aro unfortunately apecially applicable to this 
building, the work executed on which cannot be 
instunced as 4 satisfactory place of conservation,” 
R, 0, Tewrne. 
Tae Castes awn Tarmes or H. ELH, toe Nizau's 


Dominions by Sveo Smas-un-Hassas; volumo 
1; Tho Times Press, Bombay, 1920, 


This volume is ons of tha important series which — 


owes ila origin to the decision of the Indian Govern- 
ment in Ll to conduct an ethnograph!oal gurvey 


the origin, social configuration, customs und occu- 
pationa of thelr numerous tribes and castes on 
the linea sugg¢estodl as long ogo og 1855 by Masara, 
Neafield, Denail Thbeteon and Risley. The tee- 
ritories of tha Ruling Princes wero not included 
in the original sehome: but several of the States 
have followed the load of British India and have 
mided to the general store of knowledge much 
information of tha highest valuo about the social 
Eroupa resident within their jurisdiction. The 
preface to tha pressnt volume shows that serious 
obstacles prevented ita eurlicr publication, and 
indeed nearly prohibited ita appearancs altogethor, 
Mr, Kale of tho Education Department, who col- 
leclad much of the information embodied im the 
book, died when tha draft article were on 
the point of completion, while Mr, Siraj-ul-Hassan, 


@ Judge of the Nixam’sa High Court, who took 


over Mr. Kale'a work at the request of the Finaace 
Department, developed a surions affection of tho 
eyes, which for some tima forced him to relinquish 
the task of preparing tho volume for issue, Tho 
holp of fricnds, however, ultimately rondered 
These circumstances in some degree disarm 
criticlam and may be held responsible for occa. 
sional orrora in printing. Other mistakes of w mors 
important kind appear in the article on Lingnyate, 
in which King Bijjala ie decribed as a mamber 
of the Chalukya dynosty, whereas he was a Kala. 
ehurya who usurped Chalukya dominion, ord 
in the article on tho Mahara, who oro anid to have 
probably given their namo to Maharashtra. This 
darivation, originally suggested by tho Mohare 
themselves and incautiously accepted by the late 
Sir W. Hunter, has long been proved untenable. 
A more scourate view of the probablo origin of the 
name Mahornthtra would have been obtained by 
referring to Mr. Enthoven's articloon the Maratha 
in his Tribes and Castes of Bombay. The atatement 
above-mentionsd i¢ the moro remarkable in that 
the aulbor on & subsequent page quotes Dr. John 
Wilson's reasons for believing that the country 
could not have been named after tho Mahurs. 


and the removal of the | 











Again, in the orticla on the Morathas, Rialey's 
theory aa ty the Beythian or som-Seythian Origin 
of these people iv apparently aooepted without demur, 
despite the faot that wuthorities like Dr. W..Crooki 
have proved that this view reata upon o wholly 
inadequate biwit, and that-ekill in horgemaaship, 
which Risley regarded as one of the strongest 
indications of wo Seythian antentry, wae equally 
charanteristic of the Rajputa and of the despises! 
Jats, and was really engendered by local conditions 
in the Deocan. The derivation of the name Vanjari 
(Bonjart or Lamani) from Sanskrit van (fureat) 
and char (to wander) ia likewisn obsolete anil 
wronous, Many youre ogo Sir Richagd 


«~ pointed out in this Journal (Vol. LX, p. 205, footnot 
of the chief provincaa of India, and to investigate | 2 P o) 


that the Panjabi word banaj or cana), vignifying 
trade, provides the trua origin of the name. Tt is 
really an ootupationsl desigmation far that lange 
elasa which for canturies earned a livelihood by 
aurrying grain und supplies for armiea in the fleld. 
It ia doubtful again whether tho statement on 
p- 248 that "the Hatkars are all Bargi Dhangars ‘* 
should stand without qualification. A reference (i 
the account of thie caste in tho Bombay voltumes 
ahows that although the Hatkars claim to bo Burgi 
Dhangars, the Bargia and Tatkare of Abmadnagar 
and Sholapur are really two distinct sub.castan of 
the Dhangar tribe, and it seams probable that 


| this statement ia equally pplionble to the Hatkara 
| of Hyderabad. 


The Chanchua (art. 23) ore Piisuniably iden. 
tical with the wild forest tribo of the same name 


in the Nallamalai hilla of Madras; and , if wo, tho 


brief account here ylvan of their character. ancl 
cocupation should be read in conjunction with a 
Paumphict entitled Tha Chenchus and the Madras 
Polloe" ievuod by the Madras Publicity Bareag 
In 1921, which describes # vory remarkable attempt 
to melaim them from their criminal habits, The 
articles on tho Munnurs, the Muirasis fund the 
Telagns are interesting, and those on the Gollas, 
the Gonds, and the Dhobis will repay perusil, 
Tha claim of the Raf Gonda to a Rajput origin 
and their disinclination to give their daughters in 
marrage to the lower ranks of thelr own tribo is 
curioualy reminiscoat of the relations exist 
between the Marathay propor and tha Kunbia, 
The book contains good gceounta of tho Bhila, 
who inhabit the hills oa the north-western bordor 
of Aurangabad, of the Kapug, the chief cultivating 
caste af Telinguns, and of various amallor groups 
like the Perika or gunny-bag woavera, the Picha. 
kuntolas or peripatetic genealogista, the Sutani, 
who nro pricsts of the lower Telugu clases, anid 
the Singe or mondioanta of the horn (einga), whi 
beg only from Hothers and Devangus, 

The ethnographical record of Southern India 
would be incomplete without authentic information 
obout tho various peoples of the Hyderabad Stata, 
and Mr. Siraj-ul-Hassan iv to be congratulated on 
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having for the firet timo supplied an suthoritativs 
account of them. In conclusion, it may be mon: 
tioned that the wee of the xpelling Zansi for Jhansi, 
when «peaking of tha Rani Lakshmibai, ix calculated 
to confuse the average Engllah reader. and thot 
if“ Sie George Clark," whose opinion of Konka- 
nasth Brahman cloverncss ia alluded to on page 
100, is meant to bo tho prosent Lord Sydenham, 
his surname should have been correotly spelt with 
A final a 
3. M, EnwAgtrs., 


Proonms Rerost or Tr ARCH MOLOcICAL SUnvEY 
or Innta, Western Cirels, for the year ending 
March 31, 1920, by R. D. Bawersn; Calcutta, 
Baptiet Mission Presa. 

One can always be certain that any work by Mr. 
R. D. Banerji in the domain of Archrology will 
be well dons, and the official report for the year 
1919-20 fully confirme this assurance. Mr. Boaerji's 
namo has been #0 closely identified with tho 
Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela that ono is 
not rurprisod mt his having boon eanaee in ey sais 
in making « pas copy of tho Inaeriptions "The 
rwulte of Mr. Bansrji'a comparison of the lettor 
of this inactiption with those of the Nanogliat in: 
scription of Queen Nayanika aro bound to he 
interesting and will, it is hoped, find # place in 
the next anoual report. Bombay sntiquerians 
will bo glad to know that at the instance of Mfr. 
Banerji the Princo of Wales’ Mosetm haa secured 
the six important copper-plate grants whieh once 
belonged to Dr. Gerson da Cunha, and that one 
of these proves to bo the earliest grant of the Sila- 
hata dynasty of the Konkan yet discovered. 
It establishes tho oxistence of a hitherto unknown 
ruler of that family, and further discloses the inter. 
eating fact that so long aw the Rashtrakuta dynasty 
existed, the Hilaharas, who wero ita foudatories, 
forbore to asgume the well-known titl of Tagarpura- 

5 «Another of the grants records 
the conquest ‘of Goa from the Muhammadans at 
aome date prior to a.p. 139] by a minister of 





Harihora Tl. of Vijayanagar. The dacipherment of 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS, 


4G. Discipline among Company’4 Servanta, 1000 | 
20 Afarch 1600, Consultation at Fort Si, George. | 
Upon some words yesterday at the Gousrall table 


Mr. James Eustaca called Mri George Shaw Son 
of a whore, of which he complained to the Gover- 
nour (who wos then present at the Table) and 
he promived that he would this day hear their 
difference in Council and punish him that wan 
found guilty of giving oocasion af so rude anil 
tincivill a behaviour at the Caompanya table, But 
Mr. Shaw gocing fram Evening Service ta the 
Gen gate Gitruok Mr. Eustace, of which the Gover- 
nour belng inform’d confined both Lo their chamber, 
whith being considered, itis agreed that Mr. Euitace 











| being both sent for, were aoque 


four copper coins of the Nigamshahi dynasty, none of 
whore ooina howe hitherto been desoribed, wae 
another noteworthy achievement of the yoar. 
Mr. Banerji’s remorke on the condition of the 
Bbamburda caves, near Poona, and the fine palace, 
Farin Tagh, of the Ahmacdnagar Sultans, exemplify 
the vandaliem to which ancient monuments oro still 
linia at the hanils both of Indian andof European. 
The Army Remoont Department which utilizes 


the palace ua a hulloek-etable and dries dung-cakes 


on ite verandahs ia perhaps more reprehensible 
than the Hindu méndicant who has converted the 
ancient caves inte a kind of suborban ville. Tn the 
enao of tho Gol Giumbax of Bijapur. too, it was 
apparently only a direct appeal by Mr. Banerji to 
the Governor of Bombay that prevented hideous 
modern buildings boing ercoted undor the orders 
of the Collector, Mr. Kabraji, in the vory shodow 
of this magnificent relic of the Adilshahi Kings. 
The famous gon, Aolik-+-Maidan, which was 
regarded with superstitions reverense by the people 
of Bijapor in the days of Pietro della Valle, suffered 
Weo during the year. A police constable broke 
offn piece of the gun and ordered a goldsmith 
to convert it into on amulet. Fortunately 
he wee detected and punished, 

To the influences and interest of Bir Goorge 
Lloyd, the Governor, Bombay owes the explo- 
ration oof the old palace of the Poshwas in 
Poona. Mr, Banerji deale very fully with the 
work of clearance, which haa diselosed an 
elaborately Jaid-ont gurden, one side of which 
cunsiyted of thie terraces provided with fountain 
and minute reservoira on the pattern of the famewe 
Shalimar gardens of Lahore and Kashmir. On 
the top of the palaco-plinth was found o large 
lotus-ahaped fountain with more thang tik) Fota, the 
whole systomof fountalna and reservoirs being con- 
nected by pipes and ducta of pure copper. One 
wonders whethor it was one of the pipes of tho 
large fountain which caused tho fatal injunes to 
the Tnehwa Mahda Rao Norayan in October, 
1795. Mr. Banerji's report contains other interest- 
ing matter and will fully repay porusal, 

8. M. EowanpeEs. 


Was guilty of great inaslence in calling Mr. Shaw 
a of a whore at the Comps. table, and Mr. 
Shaw of great diarespech,to the Governour in 
atrikeing Mr. Eostace after he bad declared he 
would Examine it and punish the offender, 


Tt da unanimously resolved that for the fulurn 
provention of offences of tho like nature, Mr, 
Eustace and Mr, Shaw be each of thom fined their 
half years Salary payable in India, and confined 
to the Fort for one month ond either lo wear 
Aword or cane for 12 months, which resolve they 
inted with. (Fac- 
tory Records, Fort St. Guorge, wol, 10.) 


BR, 0. Tamrue, 
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BUDDHA AND DEVADATTA. 
By A. M. HOCART. 

DevADATTa’s constant, but unsuccessful, persecution of the Buddha, his cousin, is one 
of the main themes of Buddhist legend. It has usually been taken as a simple case of sec- 
tarian jealousy, requiring no further explanation, TI believe there is a great deal more in it 
than that. : 

I will preface my remarks with the Buddha’s genealogy. Spence Hardy, in his Manual 
of Buddhism (p. 140), relates how the thirty-two sons of Rama of the Kéli tribe married their 
thirty-two mother’s brother’s daughters of the Sakya tribe. ‘‘ From this time it became 
the custom of the Kéli and Sakya tribes to intermarry with each other.’ This is borne out 
by the following pedigree taken from Rhys David's Buddhism and Spence Hardy! ;— 

Fe hse r Dévadaha 
(Sakya) (Kéli) 


‘iene tee 
| 


| | 
Sithahdnu=Kajicand Yasddhara= Anjana Sithahéinu= Kajicana 























it=cn ee | oa eS rrer inp | (eee) 
Suprabuddha= Amrita Sudhédhana=Maha Maya — Suprabuddha= Amrité 


(Sakkya) , | 


—_—_ 


(See right) 


Gautamabuddha=Yasédhara § Dévadaita 

Any one who has the slightest acquaintance with kinship systems will immediately 
diagnose the case. It is the cross-cousin system, under which a man’s children are expected 
to marry his sister’s children, but not his brother’s children, In technical language a man 
marries his cross-cousin, a term invented to express the fact that they are cousins through 
parents of opposite sexes. Such a form of marriage results in a system of reckoning kin, in 
which the maternal uncle is the same as the father-in-law, the paternal aunt as the mother-in. 
law, and so forth, as any one can work out for himself on the above pedigree. 

This mode of reckoning kin is found in its typical form among the Tamils, the Tédas, 
and other peoples of South India?, among the Sinhalese, ancient and modern, the Torres 
Straits Islanders’, the New Hebrideans, and in Fiji. With a trifling modification it occurs 
among the Seneca-Iroguois of North America,* Species of the same genus, or crosses between 
this and other species, are found broadcast from South Africa to America across the Pacific. 

T assume straightaway that all these systems have a common origin, If we maintain 
that they have arisen independently, then good-bye to all history of civilization, We might 
just as well be consistent and say that the resemblances between Latin and Sanskrit, or Mala- 
gasy and Hawaiian are accidental. 

If allthese systems have a common origin, we are justified in drawing inferences from one 
to another, provided we observe the laws of evidence. Just as we compare the Latin pater, 

1 This Pedigree is given in Mahdvasida 11, 15ff. aa a Ge ne 

2 Richard's Cross-cousin Marriage in South India; Man, 1914, No. 97 ; Rivers’, The Tédae, p, 
484; Morgan, Systeme of Consanguinity, Pl. X ff. 

3 Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits, VI, p. 92, 4 Morgan, ef, cit. Pl, IV ff, 
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with the Sanskrit pitar, the Gothic fadar, and so hark back to an original pater, so we are 
justified in placing the Sakya custom besides the Sinhalese, the Fijian, and the New Hebridean, 
and thus restore the original practice from which all these varieties are derived. 

In a series of papers I have described the beliefs and practices that centre round ecross- 
cousinship in Fiji§. In Fiji groups intermarry just like the K6li and the Sakya, and this 
tribal relationship is variously described in different parts as (awvu, vetlambani, veimbatiki, 
veikila. People who are so related make a point of abusing one another, calling each other 
“oad,” ‘“‘ orphan,” “‘ body fit to cook”; they pull one another by the hair; they take each 
other’s property without asking leave ; on ceremonial occasions a man will seize a lot of 
stuff and get beaten in a playful way by his cross-cousins.6 Thereisa great rivalry between 
such groups : “they are lands that vie with one another,” says a Fijian, “it is a disgrace for 
them that the report should go forth that they have been overwhelmed in war, or in ex- 
changes, or in eating, or in drinking.” All this rough handling, and rivalry, and abuse 
is done, mind you, in a friendly way ; in fact a man’s proper “ pal”’ is his cross-cousin, and 
tales are told of the endless tricks inseparable cross-cousins played on one another. So essen- 


tial is this cheating that over and over again tribes will derive their relationship from two > 


gods of whom one cheated the other, who, thereupon, retaliated with bad language. So essen- 
tial is the fighting that in the Windward Islands of Fiji, where they have forgotten the mean- 
ing of veitambani, they will tell you that two tribes are vei/ambant because they could fight 
one another ! 

This constant feud between cross-cousins was not a local growth in Fiji, for traces of it 
are found elsewhere. In the New Hebrides the two halves of society “ are said to have dif- 
ferent characters In the old time members of the two moieties hated one 
another and even now there is a feeling of enmity between the two,"’8 Among the Thonga 
of South Africa, just as in Fiji, the uterine nephew steals the offering and gets pelted by the 
others®, This therefore looks like an original feature of the cross-cousin system sufficiently 
ancient to have spread to South Africa at one end, and Fiji at the other, 

The reader will long ago have seen what we were coming to, namely to the conclusion 
that the rivalry of Buddha and Dévadatta is an echo of the friendly and ceremonial 
antagonism of cross-cousins. We must leave it undecided, however, whether there existed 
between the Buddha and his cousin a friendly feud, which, with the disappearance of the 
custom, Was misinterpreted as a bitter enmity ; or whether in those days an originally friendly 
opposition had degenerated into hate; or whether, finally, there never was such a rivalry 
between the two, but traditions of cross-cousin rivalry became attached tothe pair. It matters 
little to our purpose what may have been the case, for we are not concerned here with events, 
but with customs, and it is sufficient if we can show that the legend of Buddha and Dévadatta 
is evidence that similar customs once prevailed in Northern India as they do now in the Pacific. 

At the suggestion of Rao Saheb 8, Krishnaswami Aiyangar let us consider the exact form 
taken by the feud between Buddha and Dévadatta. “Shin-i-tian’’ quoted by Kla proth and 
Remusat in their edition of Fa Hian (p. 201) records a rivalry in mighty deeds between 
Nanda, the Buddha’s brother, and Déyadatta, in which, of course, Nanda surpasses his 
cousin. Late in life, according to Spence Hardy (Manual of Buddhism, p. 326) Dévadatta 
thought thus :—*“ Iam equally honourable as to my family with Buddha; before I became a 
priest I was treated with all respect, but now I receive even less than my previous 

5 «The Fijian Custom of fauvu, ’ JRAI., 1913, p- 101; ‘* More about tauwu,” Man, 1914, No, 96; 
“The Uterine Nephew,'’ Man, ibid., 1922, 

6 “Chieftainship in the Pacific,” American Journ. of Anthropology, 1915, p. 631. 

7 **'The Common Sense of Myth,” jibid,, 1916, p- 316. 


___ § Rivers’ History of Malanesian Society, I, p. 22, The author probably took it more seriously than 
it Was meant. 


' 9 Junod, Life of an African Tribe, I, p. 162, 
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followers. I must take to myself 500 disciples ; but before I can do this, I must persuade some — 
king or other to take my part ; great: monarchs of Rajagah4, and’other places, are all on the 
side of Buddha ; I cannot therefore deceive them, as they are wise. But there is Ajasat, the 
son of Bimsara ; he is ignorant of causes, and disobedient to his parents ; but he is liberal to 
his followers ; so I must bring him over, _and then I can easily procure a large retinue. 3 
Thus Dévadatta enters into rivalry with the ‘Buddha : the Buddha founds a monastic order, 
Dévadatta must do the same ; the Buddha is patronised by a great monarch, Dévadatta must pe 
also seek such an exalted patron. Dévadatta preaches “ in imitation of Buddha ”’ (p. 339) ; ae 
but like our Fijian vettambani, Dévadatta must go one better than the Buddha, only he does 3} 
so in the spiritual, they inthe material. When he finds his Order fall to pieces he comes to the 
Buddha, and says (p. 337): “I have hitherto been refused that which-I asked at your hands, 
but this is not right, as I am the nephew of Sudhédana:” (here I must interrupt to inquire 
whether this is not an echo of the right a man’s sister’s son has of taking everything of his 
uncle’s without his uncle being allowed to say him nay; otherwise what is the meaning of 
Dévadatta’s words 7). Dévadatta then proceeds to ask that on five points the discipline of 
the Order should be made more severe. The Buddha calls on men to leave the world and retire 
into monasteries ; Dévadatta wants them to retire to the forest. Buddha allows his disciples 
to eat what is brought by the people to the monasteries ; Dévadatta wants them to eat nothing 
but what they have begged from door to door, andso on, The only motive that influences 
Dévadatta from beginning to end is rivalry, a desire to surpass his cousin. 

If the hostility of Dévadatta is merely the record of ordinary hatred, it is difficult to under. 
stand why Dévadatta possesses the power of flying through the air and of performing miracles 
(Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 326). Here we have a man who, according to 


4 o 
[iss & 
a & , ? |. 


<a existing accounts, is utterly wicked, so wicked as to oppose the Saviour of the World, 
ny. yet endowed with a power which is normally attained only after treading the path of 


meditation and renunciation towards the goal of sanctity. Buddhist tradition seems to 
have felt the difficulty, for it is at pains to explain that to him the power of passing through 
the air and of assuming of any form was only a curse, which “ledhim onto do that which 
involyed himself in ruin.” If onthe other hand this antagonism is really the echo or the 
continuation of an old sporting feud involving no moral stigma on either side, it is only natural 
that the rival chiefs should both be endowed with wondrous power; only one surpasses the 
other: When ata later time it came to bainterpreted as the malice of the Evil One against 
the Good One, a difficulty arose which had to be explained away. A similar difficulty beset 
our theologians of old, who accepted the wonders tradition ascribes to ‘‘ Osiris, Isis, Horus 
and their train ;” yet deeming them to be devils, were perplexed by the power wielded by the 
enemies of God, and were reduced to suppose that only 

“Through God's high sufferance, for the trial of man, 

By falsities and lies the greatest part 

Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 

God their Creator.” 

But to return to our problem, can we find in Modern India any evidence that the kinship 
customs were similar to those that now prevail in Fiji, any trace of that playful antagonism 
of cross-cousins ? Unfortunately kinship and its customs has not received the attention it 
deserves, and therefore there is a dearth of evidence. I have made inquiries in Ceylon and this 
is the result : “ If cross-cousins are of equal age they talk to one another like chums. If they 
are of different ages, the younger one treats the olderas if he were his elder brother. Brothers 
don’t discuss private matters, such as love affairs, with each other ; but cousins of equal age 
discuss such matters freely. They call each other names, if they are angry. - . . Brothers 
abuse one another when they are very young.” All that survives then in Ceylon is a 
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greater familiarity between cross-cousins, and even that is restricted by the respect for age, 
which is such that “‘a man will address his servant as ayya (elder brother), if he is older.” 
Thanks to Rao Saheb S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, I am able to produce more definite 
evidence from South India. I will quote his letter -—‘‘ Whether they actually marry or 
no, these cross-cousins usually enjoy that license, particularly as between men, to indulge 
in free talk, which between others would be regarded as insulting. As between these 
cousins there is infinitely more freedom of talk. This habit has even invaded the 
castes to whom marriage between cross-cousins is a prohibition, such as, for instance, the 
Brahmans. The habit is almost generalamong all classes other than that of the Brahmans.” 


Another way of approaching the problem is by looking for divisions that fight one another. 
The only case I know of is the hostility between the right-hand and left-hand factions of 
Southern India, as described by Dubois in his Hindu Manners and Customs (Oxford ed., 
p. 25). The left-hand includes the Vaisyas, a high caste, and also the lowest of all. The 
right-hand consists of most of the higher Siidras and of the Parias. Their disputes centre, it 
should be noted, round religious ceremonies. It may be objected that these two groups do 
not intermarry and that there is no evidence that they ever did ; on the other hand there is no 
evidence that they did not. The rigidity of caste is admittedly not early. Even at the 
present day cases of intermarriage are not uncommon, and I need not dwell upon them beyond 
quoting Mr. H. Codrington’s information as regards Ceylon :—‘‘ The castes used to intermarry. 
i.c.,a higher caste man took a wife from the caste next below. This is still done in parts of 
Ceylon by the Hali (Salagama. Tamil, Sdliyar) and Vahunpurayo.” 

But whether caste ever intermarried or not, the Tamil and Sinhalese kinship system is 
there to prove that there must at one time have been in the South intermarrying groups like 
the Sakya and KOli, for the Tamil system is based on the dual organization and is sufficient 
evidence of its former existence. If in Tamil land this system divided the clans into two 
intermarrying groups, we should get back to a state of society such as exists in Fiji. There 
each state is divided into two groups of clans ; the nobles and their councillors or heralds are 
always in one,!° the vanguard in the other ; it can be shown that marriage into the other half 
was, until recently, the proper thing ; but the nobles have tended to form alliances with the 
nobles of foreign states and thus to become endogamous within their rank or caste ; the car- 
penters are strictly endogamous because no one will marry into them, they are so despised. 


The Tdd4s, who have the cross-cousin system are divided into Tartharol and Teivaliol. 
These two divisions do not now intermarry, but the following custom is significant. When a 
girl reaches a certain age “a man belonging to the Tartharol, if the girl is a Teivali, and to 
Teivaliol, if she is a Tarthar, comes in the day-time to the village of the girl, and, lying down 
beside her puts his mantle over her so that it covers both and remains there for a few 
minutes. Fifteen days later she is deflowered by a man of either division.”"1 This looks 
very much like a survival of the time when a woman’s proper husband came from the opposite 
division. She still, in the majority of cases, finds her official paramour in the opposite divi- 
sion.!2 The Téd4ds therefore constitute the first link in the chain with which we want to 
connect the Tamil social organisation with the Fijian, Students of Indian society may well 
find some more links among the backward tribes of India, for those who are out of the swim of 
civilization move more slowly and are often to be found now exactly where their neighbours 
stood thousands of years ago. 

The use of the terms ‘right’ and ‘left’ as applied to social divisions, lends probability 
tomy suggestion. Among the Elema of New Guinea the clubs are divided into right and left. 


+1 Wt 28 auite possible that they have tho same origin as the Keattriyfs and Brdhmans of India. 
it Rivers’ The Pédas, p. 503, 12 [bid., p. 526. 
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If T understand Dr. Seligman’s note, the right and left intermarry, but not right with right, or 
left with left.'8 The Galla of East Africa also divides society into a right and left wing, each 
of which can only marry into the other." 

I must apologize for producing such flimsy supports to the argument. As a matter of 
fact, they are intended not as proofs, but as clues for dwellers in India and round the Indian 
Ocean to follow up, and thus link up Africa and the Pacifie with Northern India. Sucha 
result might have far reaching consequences, so far reaching indeed that I am almost afraid 
of hinting at them, for fear of being utterly discredited, but here goes. 

The antagonism of the Buddha and Dévadatta is that of Good and Evil, which appear 
again in the persons of Osiris and Seth, Ahura Mazda and Angro-Minyus, Christ and Satan, 
the Dévas and Asuras. If it is based on the rivalry of two intermarrying groups, may not 
those other antagonisms go back to the same source. In Fiji we have seen that the gods of 
intermarrying tribes over-reach one another just as their descendants do. May not the same 
have happened in other parts of the world, and the rivalry of the tribesmen be shared by their 
gods? I must insist that this institution is essentially religious : in Fiji the relation of tauvu 
is defined as “* having gods in common ;’”’ and a man who resents the seizing of property by 
his cross-cousins is made ill by the spirits. In South Africa the pelting of the uterine nephew 
is part of a religious ceremonial. The story of the malice of Dévadatta has only been preserved 
by the Buddhist religion. It is not therefore surprising that a feud, which is essentially reli- 
gious, should have been preserved in the annals of religion ; nor that, once the custom had 
died out, the tradition should have been misunderstood, and an animus crept in which was 
not there before. Scholars may fail to see how a theory of good and evil can have arisen out 
of a mere system of intermarriage ; but it is not a mere system of intermarriage ; it is an 
elaborate theology of which the intermarriage of two tribes or families is only one consequence, 
That theology is only beginning to unfold itself. As the picture becomes clearer and more 
detailed we shall cease to find it difficult to believe that the powers of good and evil go back 
to the ceremonial antagonism of intermarrying groups. 

Appendix A, 

I should like to draw the reader’s attention to Vinaya, vol. IL, p. 188, where Devadlatta 
approaches Buddha most respectfully and offers to relieve his age of the burden of adminis- 
tering the Order. The Buddha replies with abuse, calling him “‘ corpse, lick-spittle” (chavassa, 

khelakapassa), This seems scarcely in keeping with the character of the Buddha, but it is 
with that of a cross-cousin. 

Dévadatta is hurt and one day when Buddha is walking up and down on Grdhrakita 

hill throws a stone at him (op. cit., p. 193). 

Hiuen Tsiangsaw the stone which was 14 or 15 feet high,'5 Evidently we have here an 
old world legend of a type that covers a good part of the world, and is far more ancient than 
Buddhism. An example from the Pacific will be found in my “Cult of the Dead in Eddy- 
stone Island,” pt. I[.'¢ It is remarkable that in Fiji this kind of legend is often told to 
account for the cross-cousinship. Thus the people of the island of Nayau and of Vanuavatu 
intermarry a great deal and are relations (veiwekant) : they tell a legend which is the nearest 
approach I can think of to the legend of Grdhrakata. The gist of it is that the ancestor god 
of Nayau stole the water which the anvestor god of Vanuavatu had hung on a tree while he 
was at work, When the god of Vanuavatu discovered this he looked towards Nayau and 
saw the god of Nayau fleeing towards Nayau. He picked up @ stone and threw it, and 
struck the bottles so that they broke, The stone broke in two and one half is In Nayau. 

15 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, U1, 153 

16 JRAI., July-December, 1922, 


4 A. Werner, Some Galla Notes, 1915, No, 10, 
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A similar legend without the stone throwing is told to explain why Undu in Totoya 
a and Natokalau in Matuku are tribal eross-cousins (tauvi). 
i Appendix B. 
{ Rao Saheb $. Krishnaswami Aiyangar has given me further particulars about the abuse 
+ usual among cross-cousins, from which it appears that they indulge in obscenities ; for he says, 
; “These expressions have reference more or less to matters of banter not usually permissible 
r except as between husband and wife.’ Among the hill tribes of Fiji the banter of eross- 
cousins alludes to sex.l! | 

think enough has been said to show that the use of abusive language among cross- 
cousins is a very ancient feature of the cross-cousin system, as ancient as the nearest common 
ancestor of the people who introduced the system into India, the New Hebrides, and Fiji. 
It follows that normally Siddartha and Dévadatta would have behaved in this characteristic 
manner. | 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE FOUR STAGES OF LIFE (ASRAM AS), 
By Dr. NARENDRA NATH LAW, M.A., B.L., P.R.S., Pa.D. 

SCHOLARS are divided in their opinion as to the time of origin of the four stages into which 
the life of a Hindu came to be divided, According to Prof. Deussen, the theory of the four 
dsramas is in the course of formation in the older Upanisads. Chand, Up, (VIII, 15) men- 
tions only the Brahman student and householder. The same work (II, 23, 1) names fapas 
of the anchorite as part of dharma. The words muni and pravrdjin are found in the Br. U p- 
(IV, 4, 22) in addition to the references to the practisers of veddénuvacana (stucly), yajna 
(sacrifice), and tapas (austerity), But at that time, they did not form part of a progressive 
series, and until a late period, the separation between the third and fourth diramas, t.€., 
between the vdnaprastha and the pravrdjin was not strictly carried out.! According to 
Prof. Rhys Davids, the four stages of life came into vogue after Buddha or after the com- | 
pilation of the pitakas, because these works do not mention them. He says that even the 
names of the four stages are not found in the older Upanisads. The term brahmacérin 
has in many places been used to denote.a pupil, and the word yaii occurs in two or three —~ 
places to mean a sannydsin, but there isno mention of grhastha, vdnaprastha, and bhikeu. 
The first use of the four stages is found, according to him, in the law-codes of Gautama 
and Apastamba, but even there, they were not settled as to details.? Prof. Jacobi, how-— 
ever, states in his Introduction to the translation of the Jaina-Sitras that the four stages are 
much «Ider than both Jainism and Buddhism.2 The object of this article is to attempt to 

; substantiate the view of Prof. Jacobi by showing that the four stages of life were well deve- 
loped at the time of the older Upanisads, and the mutual relations between them had been 
fixed before that period. 

A little thonght will make it evident thatthe first two stages of life of a Hindu had their 
origin in the usual divisions of life into (1) preparation for bearing the burden of later lifes 
(2) actual bearing of the burden as a householder ; while the last two stages of hfe origi- 

“ nated in the feeling of worry, and hankering after detachment from worldly troubles, that 
; | naturally come upon a man’s mind in later life. Though the word drama may not be 
‘a found in use in a very early period, yet it cannot be denied that there existed in the Aryan 
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1 The Philosophy of the Upanisads, pp. 367, 388, 
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society from very carly times the student (brahmacdrin), tho householder ((yrhastha), anil 
the person who renowneced the world (muni or yati), az evidenced iy the earliest Pedic works, 
Before dwelling on the question whether any fixed rulations were (stablishol among the 
several stages of lifo at that time, we would firat deal with the deseriptions with whioh 
we are furnished by the Vedle édmhitds, the Grahmanas, and the OU perniaady, 

Brahmacarya means the state In which learning ix acquired ino well-regulated way. 
The provision for rahmacarya existed at the time of the Vedic simhites, [tis found in the 
itg-véeda (T, 1)2, 2; 7,112, 4) that the students of those dave ured te study under a Guru, 
obtained reoogaition of their merit ox students from learned nien assembled al a place (RV, 
X71), and mot with odium if they were unsuccessful in their careors (2V., X,71,9).4 Tho 
useof the term drahmecdrin is also found in thesame work (KV, X, 109, 5), Bylinspati has been 
callod Grafmacdrin, beeauss lio was living as a widower, The primary sense of the word 
brohmecarya is tho Htudy of tha Veda, Grahmea meaning rede, and as the control of the senses 
was compulsory for a bradmacdrin, the word brahmacurga came secondarily to mean ‘ control 
of the senses,’ The application of the term to Briaspadl was on the strongth of this second. 
ary sense. It is therefore cvidont that at the timo of the Ry Vedé, not only was there o 
regulated provision for the study of the Vedas, but also the student had to practise chastity. 
The Paittiriya-Samhita (V1, 3, 10, 5) refers to bradmacarya’ as a compulsory duty of the Brah- 
manas, Tt has also been stated that « Brihmana boy is born with three debts: the debt 
to the ryis is paid off by brahmacarya, that to the gods by the performance of the sacrifices, 
dnd the one to the ancestors by the birth of a son. Tn the face of such passages in the Vedas, 
Prof. Detssen® remarks that up to the time of the Chdndoyya-U panisad, the «study of tho 
Vela wos not universally enjoined upon the Brdhmanas, 

The 4rahmacdrin has been extolled in the Atharra-veda (XT; 15). Te appears from here 
that the duties prescribed for the brahmacdrin in the dharma-jdstras were substantially the 
same In the Atharca-veda, Henoe, the evidences from the Rg, Yajur and Afharva Vedua 
make it clear that the Brihmana boy had to perform regularly the dutios of the first frame 
from the time of the Samhita period. That the grhastha (householder) existed at that time 
with his duties as such, needs no mention. The passage from the Taittiriya-Samhité ited 
already shows that a Brahmana youth had to enter upon the second dirame hy marriage, to 
pay off the debt to the forefathers. 

The next point for our enquiry would be whether the third and the fourth sages of life 
(iramzs) are also mentioned inthe Samhila with details, if any, The Ry Veda (X, 100, 4; 
Lf, 2; Vi, 3; 4) -mentions in several places: terms like fapas, fanasvanu: bot it is 
dificult to eany whether this fapasyd had any connection with the ninaprastha (third stage 





of life). [t ix however clear that the “munis ' mentioned in the samo Veda formed a class 


distinot from the grhasthas; They used to read the atétras (VIT, 56, §), had Indra as their 
friend (VIII, 17, 14), were dear to the gods and moved. about in the air by virtue of their 
aooult powers (X, 196), One of the sabias (X, 136) describes tho Kesing. Th eeems that 


the munis with long hair were given this appellation, It is stated hy Dr. Roth in his Virwkia 


(p. 104) that the keine of this Siva bear a strong resemblance to the munja deseribed in 
the literature of the following period. Some-of these munis went naked (vdtarasandra) and 
some wore yellow clothes, and all of them poasessed occult power, ‘The Atharva-Veda (Vi, 
74, 1) alao mentions the occult powers of the munis, The Rg Veda (VII, 3, 9:6, 18) rofers 
nar Cf, Kunte'a Vicisaitudes of Aryan Cigilizatiasi | 


oe Peal] mich "ERE, vol. ii, )- LW, 
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also to the yatis ; but particulars about them do not appear in the text. The three Samhitds, 
viz., Taittiriya (II, 4, 9, 2; VI, 2, 7, 5), Kdthaka (VIII, 5, 12, 10; XXV, 6, 36, 7), and 
Atharva (IT, 5, 3) contain an dkhydyikd, in which Indra is described as killing the yatis by 
throwing them into the mouth of an animal named édldvrk. ‘The Atharva Veda (KV) men- 
tions another class of sddhus called Vrdtya. Though the text does not expressly state that 
the munis used to renounce the world, yet the fact that they resemble the vdnaprasthas 
of the dharma-sdstras, and are mentioned as belonging to a class separate from the ordinary 
men, and are superior to the latter, justifies the inference that they did not belong to the 
second dsrama. It is found from the Bréhmanas (see below) that there is no radical differ- 
ence between the munis and yatis of the Samhités and Brdhmanas, and those mentioned 
in the literature of the following periods. However, this enquiry.leads us to the inference, 
that though the Veda Samhitds contain references to the states of life similar to those involved 
in the four stages, they are mentioned separately without any express statement that they 
were inter-related, nor do they detail clearly the duties of the munis and the yatis. 

The Srakmanas contain all the four terms. It is found in the Satapatha-Bradhmana 
(XI, 3, 3) that the brahmacérin had to perform duties like the collection of fuel, begging of 
alms, looking after the comforts of the preceptor, etc. The Aitareya-Brdhmana (XXII, 9) 
mentions Nabhanedista as living in the house of his Guru as a brahmacdrin. The Pajca- 
vimsa-Brdhmana (XLV, 4, 7) contains an aékhydyika which relates that Indra restored to life 
his favourite rsis called Vaikhanasas who had been killed by the Asuras at a place called 
Muni-marana. We have found in the Rg Veda (VIII, 17, 14) that Indra was the friend of 
the munis. In the present passage from the Pafcavimsa-Brdhmana, Indra is also the friend 
of the Vaikhinasas. The Vaikhanasas appear therefore to have taken the place of the munis 
of the Samhitds in this akhydyikd. Tho narrative as to Indra killing the yatis is also found 
in the Braéhmanas (Att. Br, XXXV, 2; Pafic. Br. VIU,1, 4; XII, 4, 16). The Aitareya- 
Bradhmana (XX XIII, 1), moreover, hints at the four diramas together. Here Narada while 
extoWing the birth of sons depreciates the @iramas: “ Of what good will mala (impurity 
of blood and semen), ajina (the hairy skin of a black antelope), smaéru (beard), and tapasyd 
(austerity) be? O, Brahmanas! pray for sons ; sons stand for a world beyond cavil.” Sé- 
yana while commenting on the passage says, “ Mala, ajina, ymairu, and tapasyd indicate 
the four diramas. The drama of the grhastha is indicated by mala, because of its connection 
with the mala (impurity) of blood and semen ; brahmacarya is indicated by the skin of the 
black antelope which is used by the brahmacdrin ; vdnaprastha is indicated by the beard, 
the shaving of which is prohibited in this dirama ; and pdrivrdjya, the fourth dsrama, is indi- 
cated by the term /apasyd which involves the control of the senses.’’ The terms, indeed, 
do not yield any reasonable interpretation if they be taken in any other sense (see Haug’s 
transl. of the Ait. Br., p. 461). It is now clear that the Samhités and Brahmanas mention 
all the four stages of life corresponding to the four dsramas ; but they do not furnish any 
clear evidence bearing on the details-of life of the yatis. It is inferred by many from the 
narrative of the killing of the yatis that they were opposedto the Vedas andthe Brahmaniec 
religion, and hence, references to the punishment to which they were subjected are found 
in several places in the Vedic literature. But if we look closely into the passage of the Aia- 
reya-Bréhmana (KXXV, 2), we shall find that such an inference is not justified. It is found 
in the narrative that the gods excommunicated Indra for misdeeds committed by him. He 
was even forbidden to drink soma. .One of the misdeeds was the killing of the yatis. Had 
the yatis been opposed to the Vedas, the same Vedas would not have contained a reference 
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to the punishment of Indra for doing away with their lives. Honco, it oan be inferred that 
the modes of living of the brakmacdrin, gyhastha, muni, and yati were all in compliance with 
the Vedas from the time of the Samhitda, 

We would now enquire as to when the four modes of living came to form a progresaive 
series in the life of a Hindu, Tho 'aittiriya-samhita (VT, 3, 10, 5) shows that both brakma- 
carya and grhastha were practised by a particular individual, and the Satapatha-Bréhmana 
(XI, 3, 3, 7) lays down as a duty of the grhastha that a sndiaka (i.e., one who has formally 
concluded his life ax a brakmacdrin for entering upon the second stage of life) should no long. 
er beg for alms ua ho nod to do as a brahmacdrin, This passage catablishes the connection 
between the stages of a brahmasdrin and a grhastha. Then again we meet with the narrative 
in which Manu is said to have partitioned — his proparties among his sons during his 
lifetime. The partition took place during the absence of his youngest son Nibhanedista, 
who was staying as a bralimacdrin in the house of his Guru. According to the ’aitfirtya- 
Samhitd (TIT, 1, 9), Manu himself divided the properties, while according to the Aitareya- 
Brdkmana (X XI, 9), the elder brothers of Nabhanedista appropriated the propertics among 
themselves. When Nibhinedista returned from the house of his Guru, he was aaked by 
his father not to be sorry for his exclusion from a share in the properties, for he would be 
able to carn money by his own exertions. ‘This narrative shows that Manu gave away his 
all to his sons and was living detached from the world in his old age. He could not wait for 
the return of his youngest-son from the house of his Guru, because the time for living detached 
from the world demanded immediate action. Tt may be that Mann instead of returning 
to tho foreat was living under the care of his sons ; but such a mode of living may be termed 
the third or fourth stage of life. The Manw Samhitd (IV, 257, 258: VI, 04, 95) and the Fa- 
sistha Dharma-sittra (X, 26) of a later poriod have applied the appellation of diramin to men 
living in this way, We can therefore infer from their narrative that the stages of a brahma- 
cdrin, a grhastha, and one living detached from the world existed at that time. These three 
ntates of life are the foundation of the diramas, As the result of our enquiry, it may now 
be Inid down that the terms brahmacdrin, gyhastha, muni (or vaikhdnas), and yati are found 
separately in the Vedio Samhilds and Bréimanas, and in a few places, as shown already, 
we meet with instances of entrance into the life of a grhastha after the conclusion of atu- 
dentship ; and moreover, we meet with the example of living detached from the world in old 
age after the end of a period lived as grhastha, Tn addition, we find a reference to all tho 
four stages of life in the Aitareya-Rrdhmana. Honce, it would not, I think, be unreason- 
able to infor that aa carly os the period covered by the Samhitds and the earlior Brdimanas, 
the stages of life emerged with their inter-relations established between them in a 
progressive order, ao 

Tho point next engaging our attention is the development reached by the stages of life 
at thotimeof the Upanisads. The Chandogya and the Byhaddranyaka aro rogarded 2s the ear- 
liest of the Upanigads ; heneo we would confine ourselves to the ovidence furnished by only 
those two works, It is found in the Chandogya (IT, 23, 1) that Dharma has been divided into 
three parts in the following way :—yajaa (sacrifice), adhyayana (atudy of the soriptures), 
and dana (gift) form the first part ; fapasyd (wusterity) forms the second part ; and life-long 
residence in the house of the preceptor forms tho third part, Of these three parta, the first 
is meant for the householder, the second though practisable by all is specially meant for the 
Minaprasthin, and the life-long residence in the house of the preceptor is meant for the nais- 
thika-brahmacdrin. Two classes of brahmacérins are found from the time of the Upanisads. 
The atudent who after staying at the house of hia preceptor for the prescribed period and 
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fulfilling his duties returned home, was called wpakurvdna-brahmacdrin (Cha. Up., VIII, 15, 1), 
while the student, who lived life-long at the house of his Guru, was called natsthika-brahma- 
edrin (Cha. Up., Il, 23, 1). After the mention of the grhastha, vdnaprasthz, and naisthika- 
brahmacdrin in the above way, it has been laid down that they all reach punyaléka, while 
the man who is brahma-samstha gets amrtatva (immortality). The man who is brahma-sams- 
tha belongs to the fourth stage of life. Hence, we have the mention of all the four dsramas 
together in one place. Again, in the Brhaddranyaka (LV, 4, 22), Yajfiavalkya, while dis- 
coursing on the knowledge of diman, says, ‘‘ The Brahmanas try to know Him (Atman) by 
the study of the Vedas, and by knowing Him by yajna, dana, tapasyd, and freedom from 
worldly desires (andsaka) attain the stage of a muni.” In this passage, the study of the Vedas 
stands for brahmacarya, yajiia, dana, and tapasyd stand for gdrhasthya, and lastly, the terms 
andjaka and muni stand for the renunciation of the world. Immediately after this passage, 
we find it laid down that the Parivrajakas take Pravrajyd with the object of getting Him. 
Hence, here also, all the four diramas have been mentioned together. Though the states of 
life corresponding to the four dsramas are found separately mentioned in the Samhitds and 
the Bréhmanas, particulars about the third and the fourth divisions of life are found in a 
large measure in the Upanisads. In the latter works, two paths are mentioned as leading to 
the next world. Those who live in the villages and perform sacrifices, make gifts, practise 
austerities, and engage in works of public utility like the digging of wells, etc., go to the higher 
regions along the path called Pity-ydna and return to this world, Cha. Up. (VI, 2, 16) ; and those 
who live in the forests and practise sraddhd, satya, and tapasyd go to the brahma-léka along 
the path called Deva-yina and never return to this world (Ché. Up., V, 10,1; Br. Up., VI, 
2,15). It is clear from the passages that the dwellers in the village stand for the grhasthas 
and the dwellers in the forests stand for the sannydsins. We find elsewhere that 
the sannydsins beg for alms (Br. Up., III, 5, 1) and wander about (Br. Up., 
IV, 4, 22). By putting together the distinctive marks of a sannydsin, we find 
that they were these, viz., dwelling in the forest, begging alms, and wandering. It is 
inferable from the narrative relating to the partition of Manu’s properties that he detached 
himself from the world at the end of his life as a grhastha ; but the Upanisads make 
clear by showing in the life of Yajiiavalkya that he detached himself from the world at 
the end of the second stage of his life. Yaj fiavallkya called his wife and told her that he in- 
tended to take up pravrajyd (Br. Up., IV, 5,1). Tho renunciation of the world at the con- 
clusion of the second stage of life was so very common a matter, that the husband did not 
say anything by way of broaching the subject before the wife. The latter also was not sur- 
prised in the least at hearing the intention of her husband. That a particular individual 
entered upon different adiramas at different periods of his life is also found in a few 
stances in the Upanisads. The life of a Hindu was divided into 
times. In the Aitareya-Aranyaka (V, 3, 3), it is laid down in regard to a certain vidyd that 
it should not be taught either to a boy or a frfiya (n@ valsye na ca fytiye); here the word 
itiya stands for an old man. Further, in the Chd. Up. (III, 16), man has been compared 
with a sacrifice and the following analogies have been drawn : the firet twenty-four years 
of man’s life have been mentioned as Corresponding to the prdtaisavana of the sacrifice, the 
next forty-four years to its madhyandinia-savana, and the following forty-cight years to its 
tytiya-savana. It is not clear, on what principle, a man’s life has been divided in this way ; 
ne = eo be noticed that in the dharma-sdstras (e.g., Manu, IX, 94), the second stage of 
1, 1) Baie Agere commencing from the twenty-fifth year, while in the Chd. Up. (VI, 
Te) dA: ound to conclude his career as brahmacdrin at the samo age for entering 
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upon the second dirama. Alter the said passe ge, the comparison between the man and the 
sacrifice has been further drawn in the following way: the fact that ha dons not sutisly 
his desire for food and water, though he is hungry and thirsty, corresponds to the dikehd af 
the sactifice ; drinking, eating, and indulgence in tho sexual passion correspond to its upasad, 
slotra and dastra : austerity, gift, aimplicity, non-injury to living beings (chimed) and trourth. 
fulness correspond to its daksind; and death corresponds to the avadjria bathing of the sacri- 
fice (Cha. Up., III, 17), Hore, the abstinence from food and drink implies brahmacarya. 
A sacrifice commences with the dikvhd ; similarly, the life of @ man begins with brahmacarya. 
Next, indulgence in the desire for food, drink, and the sexual pasion forma part of the duties 
of uw grhadiha ;-and as the dharma of o grhastha ls practised in the middle portion of a man's 
life, similarly the upasad, stotra, and sasira come in the middle portion of a suerifice, Thon, 
austerity, gift, non-injury to beings, and truthfulness aro the marks of a sannydsin, Tho 
dharma-sdistras mention gilt (Vatidtha, TX, 8) and non-injury to sentient beings (Vadir¢ha, 
A, 3) os the dharma of a sannidvin, It has alao been shown above from the Upanisad that 
the sannydsing practise iraddhd, fapasyd, and satya in the foreats, and us sannydaa is wilopted 
by = man towards the last portion of his life, so daksind ia paid towards the end of the sacri. 
fice. Then the very Inst ritual of the aucvifice, viz., the avabh;ta bathing has been compared 
toa man's death. So, it is apparent that the several rituals composing a sucrifice have been 
compared to the various stages of a man’s life with the dutics attaching to them. 

In the above comparison between o man and o sacrifice, the human life has boen divided 
into three parts, The life of Yajilavelkya instances the entrance upon three stages of lifo 
in succession. Henoe, it should be made clear whather at the timo of the cartier Upanigada, 
there existed any difference between the third and the fourth dsramas, Woe find in the Chd. 
Up. (IT, 25, 1) that the brahmacdrin, grhastha and tapasrin got to punyalike after death, 
while one who is brahina-nistha attains immortality, The Br, Up, (IV, 4, 22) mentions both 
muni and pravrdjin in the same place, and informs us that the last-mentioned sannydsina 
used to wander sbout. The passage in the Br. Up. (LV, 3, 22) contains the two so parate 
terms sramana and tdpasa, and it is also found in the Upanigads that some living in the forest 
practised tapasyd with great devotion (Cha. Up., V, 10), while others, non-attached to the 
world, wandered about and subsisted on alma (Br. Up., If, 5,1), Hono, at the time of the 
earliost Upani:ads, thore cxisted two dramas that were entered upon after the conclusiog 
of the career of a man as a griasiha, and these were the third and the fourth stages of life, 
We have seen already that the Samhitds and Briddmanas mention both the terms muni and 
yo. Though the third and the fourth diramas were different, they were founded upon the 
common basis of the renunciation of the world, One was the firatatage of sannydsa, while the 
athor was its mature stage, These two divisions of life have been most probably combined 
and referred to only as one in the Upanigads cited above, giving rise to only three stages 
of life, viz., brahmacarya, girhasthya, and sannydea, and it is perhaps for this reason that the 
terms like muni wore applied to members of both the third and the fourth stages of life, 
The vdnaprasthin used to practise tapasyi and cogitate on drakma in a particular placo in a 
forest ; but a yati had no fixed place of abode, and wandered about, giving himself up solely 
to 6rahma to the exclusion of all othor works. We cannot infer from the case of Yajfiavalkya, 
ag mentioned in the Upanigads, that because he adopted praovrajyd or the fourth dirama from 
his life as w grhastha, therefore all used to enter upon the fourth dirama without going through 
the third. In fact, it all depended upon the intensity of one's fecting of non-attachment 
to the world, ond of devotion to brekmea and things of the spiritual world. Tt may not be 
possible for o man to enter upon the fourth stage immediately after the second stage on ac- 


count of the hardships involved in the change, and the mental, moral and physical training 
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required to prepare him far the arduous fourth dirama, Henoo, the third stage has been 

put in to make the transition slower and more convenient. It cannot be inferred from the 
example of Yijfiavalkya that there was no difference between the third and the fourth stages 
of life. It cannot be also stated that the difference between the third and the fourth stages 
of life of the carlior Upanigads was less than that in lator times. Tha Jdivdlopanisad (4) 
clearly describes the progressive order of the four stages of life, brahmacdri bhdted geht 
bhavet, geMl bhiited vant bhavel, want bhited pravrajet (a man is to become a houscholder 
after he had been a brahmacdrin ; he becomes a vant (forest-dweller) after having been «a house- 
holder ; and he becomes a pravrdjin after he had been a wnt). Immediately after this pas- 
sage, the following is laid down: “ Yati-dharma can be adopted from the stages of a brah- 
macdrin, gyhaatha, or a vdnaprasthin.”” The law-codes of Vasistha (VII, 3), Apastamba (TI, 
0, 21, 1) and Baudhiyana (II, 10, 17, 2-6) lay down that any drrama can be taken up at will. 
Manu (VI, 68) alzo has allowed an individual ta go over to the fourth dirama if he chooses 
to do so, and Yajiuvalkya (ITT, 56) is of opinion that the fourth dirama can be entered upon 
from the house or the forest (i.¢., from the second or the third stages of life), We do not 
however see any provision for the entrance upon one dirama from another in the reverse 
order. It has rather becn expressly prohibited in the law-code of Daksha (T, 12). Hence, 
it was the general rule at tho time next to that of the earliast Upanigads that the four stages 
of lifs should follow each other in due order, with thia exception that the first alage could 
lead to any one of the remaining three stages, according to the desire of the brakmacdrin (of. 
Apastamba’s law-code, IT, 9, 21,4), This rule iv alsa noticed in the earliest Upanisads. Thus, 
one could rumain a brahmacdrin for life (Cha. Up., UL, 23, 1), or after brahmacarya, could 
remain ot the dwelling-house for life, devoting one self to the cogitation of brahma in old age 
(Chd. Up., VII, 15), A man could also bevome o yati without becoming a houscholder if his 
feelings prompted him to do so (Br. Up., LV, 4, 22); while again, VAjiiavalkys complicd with 
the requirements of the three diramas in due order (IV, 5, 1). From this collocation of the 
available evidence, it is allowable to infor that at the time of the two carliost Upanigads, 
the Chandogya and the B;haddranyaka, the four déramas existed as a firmly established 
institution. 





THE ANDHAU INSCRIPTIONS. 
By H, C. RAY. 

Tue history of ancient India from the fall of tho Maurya dynasty to the rise of the Guptas 
is still imperfectly known, Some welcome light has recently been thrown on this period by 
the discovery of the Taxila Scroll and the Andhau Inscriptions. The first of theso haa 
received its duo share of attention from many acholars.! But the Andhau 
inscriptions, since thei: discovery by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar,? have hardly reccived the 
attention they deserve, It is with interast, therefore, that we open the pages of the January 
inte of the Mpigraphia Indica to read an articles on this subject from the pen of Mr. 
R, D. Banerjes. 

Mr. Banerjee accepts the view that the inscriptions are dated in the reign of Rudra- 
diman alone, which waa put forward by Prof. Jouveau-Dubrouil some two yours ago in his 
Ancient History of the Deccan’ Ho rejects tho theory of Prof. Bhandarkar of the conjoint 


1 Fleet, JRAS., 1914, pp. 992-000; Marshall, JRAS., 1014, pp. 0T3 af seq | Chauls, JRAS,, 1021, 
pp 310-24; Ston Kanow, Bp. Ind, X1V, p- 254 f% Raychaudhuri, Calcutta Review, Docamber L023, 
Pp 403. Deb. JRAS., 1022, pp. 37-42. i 
2 Progress Report—Archmological Survey of India, 1905-00, pp. a5, A; 1914-16, pp, 07 1, 
4 Epigraphia Indica, vol, XV1, 1922. ail 
* Pages 26 and 27. 1b iv curiowy that Mr. Banerjeo gives oo returonco in bin papor to thig 
important conclusion of the loaned French Profeasor, 
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rule of Chilyjanu and Rudradiman,’ and remarks thet ‘Apart from the possibility of such 
anevent in India, nobody having ever thought or tried to prove conjoint reigns of two 
monarchs except Messrs. Bhandarkar, there is sufficient evidence in the Andhau inseriptions 
themaclves to prove that tho author of the recond was quite ignorant aa _to the exact 
tulationzhip between Chastana and Rudradiman.' This is o strange statement, 
Every student of ancient Indian history, who has an acquaintanes with either the Grook 
authors or the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, knows that there aro distinet reforences to conjoint 
rule in Ancient India. In the chapter on Raji-rajyayor=vyasana-chintd Kautilya distinotly 
refers to deairdjya or tho rule of a country by two kings," while the constitution of the 
city of Tauala as described by Diodorua is apparently conjoint rule of that type.’ The Mahd- 
tiiwa® also refers to the conjoint rule of the sons of KAlAsoka. Again we do not understand 
how 4 trained archeologist of Mr. Banerjee's eminence could disregard the ovidence of 
Indisn numismatics and epigraphy. Tho joint coins of Lysias and Antialkidas, Strato I 
and Agathooleia, Strato T and If, Azes and Azilises, and Vononea and Spalahores clearly 
indicate conjoint rule in ancient India.? The conjoint rule of Huvishka and Kanishka of 
the Ara inscription is also supported by some scholars. Thus it is quite clear that there 
is distinct cvidence for the existence of conjoint rule in India, 

The next question that arises in this connection is, why the name of Joyadiinan has 
been. given the fourth and the /ast place in the list of tho Kshatrapa nines occurring in the 
Andhou inscription and not (iird as would normally have been the case if the inscription 
had really belonged to Rudradiman alone (Rajno Chdstanasa Yegmotikaputraea rijiio Rudra- 
démaca Jayaddmapulrasa.,...-)¢ In all Kshatraps inscriptions, when the writer gives 
the pedigree of the reigning king, we have first the name of the remoteat ancestor, next tho 
namo of his son and so on, a4 in the Gunda and the Jasdan inscriptions edited by Mr, Ban- 
erjeo himself. (Lf Chéjjana and Jayadiaman were dead, both ought to hava been mentioned 
similarly, t.¢., either Jayadiman would also have been given the honorific “rdjan " as in 
the Gunda and Jasdan mecriptions, or Chastana would, equally with, Jayadiman, have 
been mentioned without it.) With reference to the ignorance of the scribe we might well 
ask Mr. Banerjeo, how is it that he knew the relationship between the great-crandfathor 
(Ysimotika) and the grandfather (Chistana) of the reigning king, but did not know tho 
rolationship between tho grandfather (Chistana) and the grandson (Rudradiman)? It 
seoms rather strange that the man should know a relationship so remote and yet be ienorant 
of one so recent. 

4iguin the omission of tho title “ riéja "in the cage of JayadAman, which is found in 
the Ganda and the Jasdan inscriptions, is significant, if we take into account the arder of 
mention of the names in the Andhau inscriptions.” The names of Chistana and Rude. 
diman are mentioned exactly in the same way, preceded by the royal title and then the 
father’s name, The father of Chistana is aleo without any title honorific or otherwise, 

Consideration of the above facts leaves little doubt that tho insoriptions belong 
to the joint sovereigns Chigtana and Rudraddiman, and not to Rudraddman nlone ay 
ai vocated by Dr. Dubreuil and Mr. Banerjoo, ([ am indebted to. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri 
for some of the suggestions contained in the paper.) 





8“ Decean of the Satavihana Period,” ange, vol. XLVI, p. It4, footnote 24. 
© Mysore edition, 1019, p. 326. of. Do-rajja of the Aydronigamutia. 

? Ancient India, te invasion by Alendander the Great, ed, by MoCrindle, p. 204, 
® Goeigor's Eng. trans, p, 27. 

® Whitehead's Catalogue of Coins in the Lahore Museum, pp. 6, 81, 192, 141, 

0 Epigraphia Indica, vol. XVI, 1022, p, 233, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES IV. 
By H. A. ROSE, LC.S. ( Retired.) 
P (Continued from page 124.) 

Chhanbar: a shrub; = Bhikon, gv, 

Chhanechi: an umbrella, Kulu: Gloss., I, p, 432. 

Chhapanj: {th or 4th, a due paid for grazing sheep: Mandi 47. 

Chhara: a bachelor: B., 101. 

Chharda: a cairn, commenced by a woman prepared to become sati: Mandi, 35. 

Chhat : a measure of capacity ; 60 odis make 1 chhat: but in some villages of the Boi 
ilaga a chhat contains 80 odis : Hazara. 

Chhatar : a /arge umbrella, used at weddings : B., 114. 

Chhati: lit. ° 6th.’ The 6th day after a birth on which the child may be named ; other 
rites also being observed: B., 99. 

Chhatrora : the son of a Rajpat by a woman whom he might have married, legitimized 
by her subsequent marriage to his brother : Gloss., III, p. 67. 

Chhaya dan, = akhiri dan: lit. “last gift,’ made by a dying man: Gloss., I, p. 842. 

Chhe-ehap: an undefined term in marriage: Ch., 126, 

Chhelu: a small goat (or Re. 1 or 14) paid as a cess for the upkeep of a temple: 
SS. Bashahr, 75. 

Chhed-karai ; lit. “ boring through,’ the annulment of a marriage at a wife’s instance, 
on payment of the rit and a rupee : Bashahr, 14. 

Chhidra : a terrifying spirit which must be propitiated by incense of mustard-seed ; 
Simla Hills; hence chhidra-shanti, a rite to exorcise the chhidra; and chhidra or chhia 
kholnd, ‘to secure release from an interdict,’ and so bring about a reconciliation : Gloss., I, 
pp. 470, 436, 437 and 433. 

Chhilbichhli: a day on which a picture of pine (? chil) is made; Bashahr:, Gloss., I, 
p. 346. 

Chholpa : a rite corr. to the Hindu fkiria karm, in Kanawar: SS. Bashahr, 36. 

Chhaa: a species of boycott: SS. Bashahr, 33. 

Chhuharu : rice, grown on unirrigated land: SS. Kumhirsain, 14. 

Chichari : certain minor rites observed at a wedding: Ch., 143. 

Chikri: a small hoe: Simla 8. R., xlv. | 

Chikan : (? chikién); the chikun-di is the day on which batn4é is rubbed on the bodies 
of the boy and his bride at a wedding: B., 105. 

Chilla: Casearia tomentosa ; Sirmar, App. IV, v. 

Chikri: a small hoe: SS. Bashahr, 46. 

Chilira : a small loaf; see under doydn;: B., 97. 

Chileri : a pancake : SS. Kumharsain, 12. 

Chilta: a kind of food: SS. Bashahr, 41. 

Chimu : Morus serrata : Sirmar, App. LV, vii. 

Chinai : a grain, Panicum miliacewm, eaten in Pangi and Lahul: Ch., 204. 

Chingar : hill shoes with leather soles and woollen tops : SS. Jubbal, 20, 

Chini-bahin : a sister in religion ; Gloss., I, p. 907. 

Chinjar ; shoes ; = LowAta: Simla S. R., xlv. 

Chinjarol: a woodcock: Ch., 37, 
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" Chinoltl : ohnpatin made from chine : Simin 8. R., xxix. 

Chira : mixed crop, = farra : 88, Jubbal, 16. 

Chirara: Litsasa zeylanica > Sirmir, App. IV, vil. 

Chirauli: Buchanania fatifolia > Slemar, App. IV, iv. 

Chiri : the breaking of jasmine (malit) twigs under the bridegroom's foot : Ch., 145. 

Chirind!: Ditsaes seylanica: Ch., 230. CL Chirara, 

Chirna : a trance ; Simla Hills: Gloss., I, p. 450. 

Chiryi kA barat: a fast in which no food cooked on a hearth ly caten by women: 
Suket, 22. 

Chitra: snake-wood; Staphylea Emodi : Ch., 237. 

Chiankal : o game in which a plank is balanced on an upright support and awung 
by two boys, one leaning on cach end: Ch., 212. 

Choah : three : 88. Baahahr, 73. 

Choba : rice or bread with gh? and suger; B., 1M. 

Chobhanj : an exchange of brides in which four are involved ; Comp. 2. Cf. ‘Trebhaj, 

Choha: 2 chohas =| od. But in the Dannah (1) fldge the Dhunds use achoha containing 
4 kurras; 50 that it —1 off, ie,, it is twice the usual size. 

Choharta: a kind of rice ; SS, Rashahr, 45. 

Chola: lit. ‘bodios' (dim, -1); chola is the ceromonyon the 13th day after a birth, 
when the child is clothed in a chola ; of, Dasothan.: B., 00. 

Cholai: amaranfhus: Sirmiir, 53, 

Choli-dori, = Gudani, gv. 

Cholumang : « osss levied to pay for the Rajii’s wardrobe : $8. Bashahr, 75. 

Choltl: a cess levied for officials : 55. Bashar, 70. 

Chopri roti: bread spread with ghi: B., Loz. | 

Chorpith : damazes for breach of a contract not to take a second wife : Comp., 50. 

Chothai : see under Lap and Bohni. 

Chuba: » woman's frock : 5S, Hashahr, 41. 

Chudda: buttocks; cf. Chadha; also chut, debauchee; chutenhru and chutrainya, 
debauched: Ch., 138-9. 

Chukka : a half handful: D, I, K. 

Chukri : rhubarb: Ch., 222. . 

Chuli; apricots ; -ki phand, stewed apricota : SS. Bashnahr, 41, 

Chulian lena: lit. ‘ to take handfuls of water,’ to drink water from the Ganges from 
each other's hands and so become brothers or sisters : Gloss., 1, p. 903. 

Chane (pl.): long hair ; vingre chine, long curling hair : B., 195. 

Ching : « rite to preserve the bride from ever becoming a widow. Flour is ground by 
edl-suAdgans and distributed, probably in handfuls (ching). A repetition of the rite ia the 
chhoti ching, algo called jind rort : G,, 108-9, 

Chunta : 4 goad ; — Cheunta, 

Chupta, = chaplhan, a frock ; of. Chuba: 53: Bashahr, 42. 

Chur: wild apple (Pangi) , Pyrus matius : Ch., 235, 

Chari : probably a kind of sweet: B., 100, 

Chut : Chutfinhra and Chutrainya, see under Chudda, Chut chipat, impure"; Simla 
Hills : Gloss, I, p. 456, 

Dachhna ,— dakhna, = dakhshna: Gloss., I, p. 360, 

Dadasri: husband's grandfather, 
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Dadlora: father of one’s father-in-law (7) 
Dadsal: a term used vaguely for the family or village in which one’s grandfather married, 
Dadu ; ‘elder *; Simla Hills ; Glogs., I, p. 45%. 
Dafl: a broad verandah: SS. Bashahr, 45. 
Dag: fem. ddgnf (1) a spirit: Sirmir, 51-3 ;—specially qssociated with fields; Simla 
Hills : Gloss,, [, p. 470. (2) the evil eye: 58. Kumbhirsain, 7, 
Dajh: presents from bride to bridegroom: Multan. Cf. daj, ‘dowry’: Comp., 62. 
Dakar: a hard soil with much clay: Sirmir, App. I. Cf. P.D., 261. 
Dall: a big wicker receptacle : Sirmaér, 68. Cf. P.D., p. 265, 2,0, Dall. 
Dalla: a go-between: B., 205. 
Din: dowry. 
Danda : see Biha Bhat, 
Danda : a receptacle for grain made of wicker-work smeared with mud : Ch., 208. 
Danga toral : a payment to the State of As. 2 out of the rif; SS. Kumhirsain, 8, 
Dan-gir: a receiver of dues: B., 129, 
Dangra : axe ;: Sirmiir, 62. 
Dani : an inspector on 6 mine : Mandi, 51. 
Danovar: the return visit of a newly wed couple to the bride's parenta: SS. Bashahr, 
13 and Kumbirsain, 8. 
Daoni: Danni, an ornament worn on the forehead: B., 112. Cf, Danwani, P. D., 
272, and Danwan, * hobble,’ 
Dapher: Inzy: Ch., 139. 
Dardi; a cess, levied for the men who ferry people across the river on sking: SS. 
Bashahr, 75. 
Dareoti: « small shrine built to house a pip or ‘ghost’; Gloss., I, p. 471. 
Darna: a scarecrow; Sirmiir, 69. Cf. Darnd, ‘to hide oneself" and Darnd, ‘to fear," 
Darohl: an oath, on the Raja; implying that if the man on whom the oath is imposed 
does something he will have to pay a penalty tothe RAjA; of. Baran and Thal: 88, Bashahr, 35, 
Daropa : in Daska Tahail, Sidlkot— But in Pasriir Tahsil— 
1 paropl = 6 chhildnks. | paropi = 6} chhitinks. 
| fopa == 4 paropis = | ser 8 chhitinks, l fopa === | ser 10 chhikinks. 
| dayopa= 2 fopas = 3 sera. 1 daropa = 3 sera 4 chhildnks, 
] mini = 7 mana 20 gers. l miat = 8 mane 5 ers. 
Tn some parts of Sialkot 1 pai = 4 fopas or 2 daropay, 





Dasdwal: 4 chief official or mianager: Sirmiir, 63. 
Dashongi: a headman, in Chini Tahsil of Bashahr, = Palsarfi : $8. Bashohr, 65, 
Dasothan : lit. 10th, a ceremony observed on the 10th day after'a birth, when all earth- 
enware ia broken: B. 0. 
Daspindi : « rite performed on the l0th day after death by the nearest gofris with the 
aid of the parohit ; Ch,, 148, 
Dastiir : lit. ‘turban’; lands set aside os the appanage of an eldest son : Comp,, 77. 
Datha: » handful of grass clutched in. cutting. Then:—20 to 40 daihae =1 gaddi. 
Kagan Valley, Hazira— But in Bhogarmang— And in Taniwal— 
6 guddin = | gadda. 8 dathae == 1 gaddi. 10 gadidte = 1 gadda. 
+ galdas = 1 bhart. 0 gaddia = 1 gadda, 
Daulanti; the 2nd day of the Migh festival : Sirmiir, 64. 
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Diwan-waira ; see under Songi. 

Dawatin : a square piece of silver worn round the neck: B,, 106. 

Deh, = bakdin, Melia azadirachia ; Sirmir, App. TV, iii. 

Dehl: a doorway: Ch, 146. Ch TT aw. 

Dehri: a room attached to a temple ;-ru, a temple; Kuln; deAra also seems to = @ 
room attached to a temple ; Gloss,, I, pp. 432 and 434. 

Deti-danda, tip-cat ; fr, danda, ‘club’; = Cull-danda : B., 201. 

Devidiar (i or) shur : Juniperus macropoda ; in Lahnl: Ch., 240. 

Dewi: a Kanet who performs priestly duties : Sirmfir, 36. 

Dewa-dhami: the third ceremony during s pregnaney ; the husband's father worships 
ancestors with special rites : = Nau-giri: B., 98 and 109. 

Dhabli: a blanket, = gudma: SS. Jubbal, 18. Cf. TIT. 

Dhadu; an assistant to the Dhauri; Mandi, 51. 

Dhageta: a cragsman: Ch., 139. 

Dhagmohru, — Chaukhanda; in Kulu, 

Dhai: Woodfordia floribunda : Sirmir, App. IV, v. 

Dhaj : a alab of stone, usually long, erected to a deceased person; hence :— 

Dhaji : a monolith (Pang): Ch., 159, 161. 

Dh4ki : a musician ; cf. Dhoki: Sirmir, 26. 

Dhal : revenue imposed on land ; Suket 16 (cf. ddl fay on p. 413) and 88. Mahlog, 7 

Dhal: a fair, held from 12th to 25th, Poh ;-haya, a cess levied on houses at the fair: 
SS. Bashahr, 61 and 74. 

Dhalka ; lit. ' passing,’ so evening ; of. dopahar dhale, ‘ aiternoon ' : Mandi, 31. 

Dham : a feast: Sirmdr, 26. (2) Dham, an observance on the 3rd day after a wedding, 
when the wedded pair go to the house of the boy's father ; Glossary I, p. 824. Cf. Ladhitara. 
(3) a payment made by RAjpat relatives of the Chief to the State at a son's marriage ; SS. 
Kunhiir, 5. 

Dhamin : Grewia vestita anc tiliaefolia : Sirmdr, App. IV, iii. 

Dhang: an inferior soil: Sirmir, 66. 

Dhant : irrigated land : 7 fr. dhdn, ‘rice’: Ch., 225. Cf. Dhand in, IT. 

Dhanphari: a varicty of buckwheat: 88. Bashahr, 45. 

Dhar: a kind of soil (? — dérénf) : Sirmar, 73. 

Dharanta: bankrupt: Ch., 135, 

Dharel: a wifo married by Dharewa, y.v. : Comp., 42. 

Dharewa (or) karowa : remarriage of a widow with her husband's (1 younger) brother, 
as opposed to fhanjardra, remarriage with » man who is not his brother : Mandi, 25. 

Dhari; (1) a measure of capacity for grain now rarely used ; 1 dhari = 2 chohas } HazAra, 
(2) a weight, = 10 sers kachcha : Suket, 32. 

Dharm-bhal : fem. -bahip, a brother or sister by mutual adoption: Gloaa,, 1, pp, 903 
and (05, 

Dharothi : o partition for storing grain; = Kuthdr : Sirmir, 0. (Add ev. in ILL.) 

Dhatu: a square cloth head-dress : 88. Bashahr, 41. 

Dhauldhak : Erithrina suberosa : Sirmiir, App. IV, iv, 

Dhaura : Lagerstraemia parviflora : Sirmir, App. 1V, v- 

Dhauri: a ganger under whom minora work ; Mandi, Ol. 
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Dheli a cake of herbs, fermented ssid used to make sur : Mandi, 32. 

Dheta: bride’s father : B. 102. 

Dhialchi : a tenant who gets cattle and implements free from the landlord and pays 
him half the produce : Sirmir, 72. 

Dhiankra: an offering: SS. Jubbal, 13. 

Dhimadar : an official, the deputy of the sidnd or village headman : Sirmar, 63. 

Dhilo : ‘ hide and seek,’ usually played at night : Ch., 212. 

Dhira udeo: sunset: Mandi, 31. Syn. Sanpari. 

Dhiri: middle finger: Attock Gr., p. 114. 

Dho: wedding ; dhoe-di, the date of the wedding: B., 105. 

Dhoda: ? bread: B., 192. P. D., p. 310 = bread of jowdr or bajra. 

Dhok : the setting out of the wedding party to the house of the girl’s father: 
(Bhakkar.) 

Dhoki: a low caste, a musician; ? = Dhaki: Sirmar, 63. 

Dhoné : lit. to remove or transport ; also to give or present, as in tewar dhond, to present 
a tewar or set of three garments to the bride’s lagis : add to P. D., 311. (Mukhtsar.) 

Dhori: a bride-price: SS. Bashahr, 13. 

Dhib: the stunted juniperus recurva : Ch., 235.—pelar on p. 240. 

Dhual : = Panj. wdhdl, a wife married by a brother of a Réjpit to whom she has borne 
a son: Gloss., III, p. 67. Cf. Bothal. 

Dhyj ; a pole, set up in front of a temple, probably to represent the dhajja or standard 
of the god: Ch., 186. 

Dhwa4d : land on which two crops are regularly cultivated : Mandi, 42. 

Diai :; an image, of a childless (? sonless) man, = Newa q.v.: 5S. Bashahr, 33. 

Dib: an ordeal: SS. Jubbal, 23. 

Dikashta : a rite observed for 9 days in which offerings are put on the road taken ata 
funeral: Mandi, 34. 

Diljan : (‘ heart’s life’), a sister by mutual adoption : Gloss., I, p. 907. 

Dilmila, = Diljan. 

Dingi : a small stick, broken in the Chhed karfi divorce : SS. Bashahr, 14. 

Dinna; black: Ch., 138. 

Disa-sul = Jogni : the unlucky direction for the day : Sirmar, 56. {Add to Panj. Dy., p. 323. ] 

Diun : Sarcococca pruniformis : Ch., 239. 

Di4a, = Biyéd, feast : Ch., 159 

Do: a kind of bread, in Kanfiwar ; = Bari: SS. Bashahr, 41. 

Doah: two: SS. Bashahr, 75. 

Dod: ? morning, as in Dod ki roti, * breakfast’: SS. Bashahr, 41. 

Dodan ; Sapindus Mukorossi, whose fruit is used as soap ; = ritha: Ch., 237, 

Dode : soap-nuts ; Ch., 243. Also a game played with 5 soap-nuts of which 4 are placed 
on the ground, while the 5th is thrown into the air. The rest aust be picked up and the 5th 
eaught before it reaches the ground: Ch., 212. 

Dogri: a small fish: Ch., 39. 

Dohchi: a detached habitation: Sirmar. 

Domang : ‘ blacksmiths and carpenters’; of. Chamang: SS. Bashahr, 22. 

Dopai: the midday meal;—= Rasoi: Ch., 204. 

Dora: a woollen cord or girdle: Ch., 149, 206, 
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Doru: a blanket, worn by women: SS. Bashahr, 42. 

Doy4n : a ceremony observed on the 6th or llth day after a birth, at which chillye or 
small loaves, also called doydn, are cooked, dipped in syrup and distributed: B. 97. Cf. Doi, 
‘a small spoon’: P. D., 327. 

Drudh: Druhri, a mouse’s hole: Ch., 139. 

Dufen : (pl. of Ar. du’a, ‘ prayer’), = hamail, a necklace of rupees: B., 195. 

Dudhari: Ficus glomerata : Sirmir, App. IV, vii. 

Dudh4ra: rich pasture; = Adhw&ra: Ch., 228. But on p. 277 the form is given as 
dudhari. 

Dudhi: Wrightit tomentosa : Sirmar, App. IV, vi. 

Dudhiaru : a collector of milk (dudh) for officials : Ch., 264. 

Dudh-sharik bahin : a foster sister : Gloss., I, p. 907. 

Dfigana: a sister by mutual adoption : Gloss., I, p. 907. 

Dujang : — the Hindu shraédh in Kandwar: SS. Bashahr, 37. 

Dulgi : a cess, spirits made from a forest tree called khim : SS. Bashahr, 74. 

Dunda: one-handed: Ch., 138. 

Dunu, Dunun: garlic ; = wasan : Simla 8. R., xli, and SS. Bashahr, 49. 

Dur : a rope: Gloss., I, p. 392. 

Durbiyl : an official in Brahmaur who performs the duties of an ugr@hika or mugaddam : 
Ch., 265. . 

Durohi : an oath, as in ‘ Raja ki durohi,’ an oath sworn on the Raja: Ch., 154. 

Dushman : a sister by the implication that the enemy of one is the other’s enemy also : 
Gloss., I, p. 907. 

Ehupra: myrsine africana : Sirmir, App. IV, vi. 

Elo : (ailo), barley : Ch., 8. 

Farfiri : the ceremony of blowing bihan at each other by bride and bridegroom : Ch., 143, 

Fulgar : the horned pheasant, Ceriornis melanocephala : Ch., 36. 

Gabhrii: the son of a man by a widow with whom he lives in her dead husband’s 
house ; = Riondha: Mandi, 23. 

Gach: gypsum: Ch., 241. 

Gachi: GA-. a cord, worn as a waist-belt, made of wool: Mandi, 32, and SS. Bashahr, 
42, etc. 

Gad : unirrigated land in an upper valley : Mandi, 42. 

Gadar : = Paraina, q.v. 

Gadd : an observance at which women of the bride’s family distribute t#kre (sweetmeats) 
and those of the boy’s chéri, while the women of the brotherhood put patds@s in the bride’s 
lap: B., 106. Cf. God pauni, ‘ to put presents in a bride’s lap’: P. D., 351. 

Gadda: see under Datha. 

Gaddan : asmall fish : Ch., 39. 

Gaddi : see under Datha. 

Gadhaidi : one of the two kinds of edible arum : Simla 8. R., xii. 


Gadhelra : = pichhlag, the son of a remarried widow by her first husband; Comp., 113, 


Cf. Parkhatt and Niamar. 
Gadhil : a rich soil of hard clay which forms large hard lumps : Sirmur, App. I. 
Gagar : a brass pitcher: B. 196. Cf. P. D., 353. 
Gaggal : land full of stones : Ch., 220. 
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Gahori : a poor stony soil: Sirmiir, App. 1. 
Galhri or-ri: patches of land made by terracing the hill-sides ; = Ghid : Mandi, 66. 
Gain’: an earthen lamp with 32 wicks, used in ritual cures: Sirmiir, 25. 

Gajre: bracelets ; = paunhchidin: B., 112. 
Gal: (1) ‘neck’: a woman must not wash her head on a Friday or her brother will fall 
aick— gil lagdi : Ch., 194. (2) —= Nihdsa, o prayer to injure anenemy ; Kulu; Gloss., I, p, 493. 
Galaund : the snow pheasant, felrasgallue Himalayensis: Ch., 36. 
Galdi : a small fish: Ch., 39, 
Galsari : the chief ornament of a Gaddi woman: Ch., 206, 
GAmi; 4 man represented by a mask at the Char or Spring festival ; Ch., 45. 
Gind-chboran : lit, ‘loosening of the ganas," 3 or 6 daya after marriage; B,, 106, 
Ganér: o hive: Ch., 228. 
Gandala: Sambucus Bbulus: Ch., 239, 
Gandhali: one of the two kinds of edible arum, A. colocasia : 5S. Bashalr, 45. 
Gandbin-pawan ; fixing the programme for the wedding ceremonies; B., 105. 
Gane: the owner of sheep or coats grazed by a shepherd other than their owner at a 
fixed rate of remuneration: Ch., 278, n. 1. 
Ganga phat : : fem. -bahin, a brother or sister made by visiting the Ganges together and 
there drinking as in Chullan lend, g.v. 
Ganori: a large round basket ; = piri. 
Ganwsar begar : coreds for travelling officials; 55. Bashahr, 73, 





Garib-ghird :(! Gh- ), a quiet form of Sargudhi marriage. The (ég, ete., are notall rendered — 


as in that form, but on an auspicious day the bridegroom and his sister go to the bride's louse 
and worship the vesssl (kum$h). He then seats himasifon the blanket and the bride's mother 
places her by his side, After a msal the pair go ta the groom's house and the kwnbh is again 
touched. This second worship of it makes the marriage binding: Ch., 159. 

Garol: ‘ Traveller's joy,’ Clematis montana : Ch., 236. 

Garri; a player on @ one-stringed instrament: Ch., 19s. 

Gat: a hole; gat nahdn, ‘ bathing over the hole’ or grave, is practised by women whose 
childern die, in Churéh ; Ch., 125. 

Gaterir : a demon, = Ghatidlu ; Simla Hills: Gloss., [, p. 470. 

Gatha; see under Sathri. 

Gato : small or younger: SS. Bashahr, 16; -lang, 1) am.; i., 41. 

Gatod ; a plant : Sirmar, 25. 

Gatta: a Gaur Brahman of illegitimate descent! Sirmdr, 35. 

Gatti (khelna): = (1) go¥ ge. Ch., 211. (2)anoath aworn against (t on) the authority 
of an official ;= Chiawal: S38. Bilispur, 12, 

Gaugati ; Arum colocagea : Sirmaor, 65 and OD. 

Gautura: Nerium odorum: Sirmfir, App. LV, vi. 

Gawai : a lower storey in which cattle are kept: Mandi, 33. 

Giwati: (a moal) eaten in the morning: Sirmir, 45, 


Gelar ; fr. gel, ‘ with,’ the child which acéompanies its mother, when she Penmarries : 


Comp, 113. Of. Gadhelra, 
Gerifin : a game played with small bits of wool: B., 202. 
Ghad: terraced fields : = Gaibri: Mandi, (4. 
Ghagarf: -gri, coloured cloth for a skirt: Ch., 142. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By Lievr.-Conoyven Sia WOLSELEY HAIG, K-CLE., (8.1L, CS.G,, CBE 


(Continued from page 262.) 
CV.—AN AccoUNT ov THE COMING ov IpRAuiM ‘ApIL Suin LL To THE ASSISTANCE OF 
Bouruan Nigim Sain, asp oF wis Batre with Jaman Kaa. 


When Burhan Nizim Shih had established his camp at Khandwa he sent letters to the 
Sultans of the Dakan, summoning all of them to hisaid. Tbrahim ‘ Adil Shih U1, guided by 
God's grace and on the advice of Dilavar Khin, who was the vali! of the kingdom of Bijépir, 
girded up his loins to assist Burhan Nigim Shah, and marched with a very large army from 
Bijapur.?26 

Raja “Ali Khiin, the ruler of Burhanpiir, when he heard of the march of [brahim ' Adil 
Shah from Bijapir, resolved to assist Burhin Nizam Shih, and came forth to meet thie 
latter before Asirgarh, offered him pishhash and entertained him at the feast, and then 
marched, in company with him, into Berar, The wretch Jamil Khan heard of 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah's departure from Bijapdr and also of the invasion of Berar by Burhin 
Nigdm Shih and Raja ‘Ali Khan, the raler of Burhdnpir, and thus found the whirlpool of 
destraction closing in upon him onevery side. He regarded the business of confronting 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih as the more urgent and, taking with him the prince Ismi‘il, marched 
against the Bijapiiris with nearly 10,000 horse. When the two armies met, at the village of 
Kari-nari, the news ofthe arrival of Burhin Nigam Shahin Berar and of the submission to him 
of the principal amirs of that province, on whom Jamil Khiin specially relied, was received ; 
but Jam&l Khan, lest the news should spread in the army and cause it to disperse, caused the 
kettledrams to be beaten and ciroulated the news that Burhiin Nigam Shih had been defeat- 
el, while he himself prepared for battle with the ‘Adil Shihiy. 

That night Abhang Khdn the African, who was one of Jamal Khan's principal amire, Hed 
with his troops from Jamil Kbin’s camp to the ‘Adil Shahi camp, and thence to Berar, 
where he joined Burhin Nixdim Shah's army. ; 

Although the flight of Abhang Khan and the news of the submission of the amirs of Berar 
to Burhiin Nigim Shih combined to shake the resolution of the foolish Jamél Khan, the obsti- 
nacy of ignorance was sufficient to keep him steadfast in his plans, and on the next day he 
prepared to attackthe Bijipfiriarmy, Dilivar hin, leaving [brihim ‘Adil Shah in camp, 
inarched with the army to repulse Jamal Khin. 


When the two armies were drawn up, the warriors on either aide prepared to attack their 
enemies. Bahidur Shan Gilani and the Foreigners, who had cacaped from the battle with 
Jamal hin and hadtaken refuge inthe Bijapir kingdom, charged Jamal Khan’sarmy. JamAl 
Khfin'’s gunners, who had drawn up their heavy guns in front of his army 60 a5 to form an 
impenetrable barrier, now fired, The noise anc smoke were tremendous, but aa the guns were 
onaneminenoe and the ‘Adil Shihi troops were in a hollow, the fire passed harmlessly over their 
heads, and the valiant Foreigners charged up to the gunk, broke the line of carriages, and then 

036 Sayyid ‘Ali's acoount of Hurhiin’s proceeditgs dislomtes the order af oVeniE: Burhiin's 
canes fad been commended by Akhar to Rajs ‘Ali Khan of Ehandesh, but when Burhiin, after bis first il: 
ailvined attempt to gain hie throne, appeal to Raja “All khan, the latier counselled him to avoid employ - 
ing imperial troope, whose presence would only raise the wholo of the Dakan ayainet higs, uel undertook 


to obtain for him the aid of [brahim of Bijipdr, or rather of Dilivar Khan the African, im whos hands 


lbrihim was a puppet, He fulfilled his promise, and Diliver fin not only amisted Burhin by croating 
a diversion to the south of Abmadnager, but exhorted the amira of Berar to espouse his cause—F, ii, 119, 
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fell on Jamal Khan’s force and attacked it bravely. At this juncture ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and Ankas 
Khan, who were the foremost of the Adil Shahiarmy, came round behind Jamal Khan’s army, 
plundered his baggage and dispersed his army, so that most of Jamal Khan’s troops broke and 
fled. Jamal Khan then, with a body of picked cavalry who had withdrawn from the field in 
good order, observed that most of the Adil Shahi army was engaged in gathering the spoils 
and collecting the beasts of the army of Ahmadnagar and that Dilavar Khan, with a small 
force, remained in order on the field. He, therefore, taking advantage of the opportunity 
thus offered, fell on Dilavar Khan like a thunder-clap and slew many of his men, Dilavar 
An, although he strove manfully to meet the attack, was unable to keep his men together, 
and they fled, leaving their elephants, horses, tents, and camp equipage, and Dilavar Khan 
himself escaped with difficulty.%#6 
When the fugitives arrived at Ibrahim ‘Adil Shahi’s camp, he seeing that no stand could 
then be made against the enemy, fled to the fortress of Naldrug, and halted nowhere until 
he reached that fortress, which is seven ga@ié distant from the battlefield, and the whole of 
the ‘Adil Shahi tents, camp equipage, baggage, elephants, horses, arms, and munitions 
of war fell into the hands of Jam4l Khan’s army. Among the spoils were nearly 200 elephants, 
and the rest of the spoil may be estimated on this scale. The wretch Jam&l Khan retained 
only the elephants and caused all the other plunder to be divided among his troops.°*" 
The next day Jam4l Khin turned and marched northward towards Berar to meet Burhan 
Nizam Shah.338 He was puffed up with pride by his victory over the ‘Adil Shahi army 
and regarded a battle with the army of Burhan Nizam Shah as a very easy Inatter. He 








336 The army of BijAptir advanced to Naldrug and then to Dharasiv, in Almadnagar territory. 
Jamal Khan, taking with him Isma’il Nizim Shah, marched southwards and occupied an extremely strong 
position some miles to the north of Dhardsiv. Dilévar Khan, misled by reports to the effect that Dilavar 
khan meditated flight, incautiously advanced, with 30,000 horse ill prepared for battle, in the hope of 
capturing Jamal Khan. So defective was his system of intelligence that when he saw Jamfl Khan’s camp, 
he suspected it to be that of his own master, Ibrahim ‘Adil Sh&h, with whom he had lost touch. He had 
only just discovered that it was the enemy’s camp when a courtier arrived witha message from Ibrahim 
ordering him not to attack, as he was not prepared, but to await reinforcements. He was inclined to 
repent his rashness, but his pride would not allow him to withdraw, and he trusted to his superiority in 
numbers and to Jam@l Khin’s sense of weakness as betrayed in his determined efforts to patch up a peace. 
He therefore pushed on across the difficult and broken ground which lay between him and the enemy. 
The desertion of Abhang Khan decided JamAl Khan to fight, for he perceived that if he remained inactive, 
all his partisans would fall away one by one, and as DilAvar Khan had sent his Maratha troops to the rear 
of the camp to cut off supplies, immediate action was necessary. On Feb. 28, 1591, Dilavar Khan's force, 
having crossed the broken ground which lay between him and the enemy, arrived within striking distance 
in the greatest disorder. ‘Ain-ul-Mulk Kan‘ani, Ankas Khin and other amirs commanding the wings, 
knowing that Dilavar Khan was in disfavour and was fighting against orders, fled with their contingents, 
with the intention of informing Ibrahim that Dilavar Khin’s disobedience had involved the army in 
defeat. Dilavar Khan, though much embarrassed by the desertion of these amirs, still had a large force 
under his command, and pressed on to the attack—fF, ii, 121—124. 

337 Dilavar khan was left with only seven attendants, one of whom was the historian Firishta, who 
was wounded, and fled with all speed in order to forestall, if possible, those amire who had deserted him 
and wished to destroy him. Before reaching Naldrug he was joined by two or three thousand of his broken 
troops. Firishta, owing to his wounds, was left in Dhirasiv and fell into the hands of Jamil Ehin, but 
somehow contrived to escape—F. ii, 124. 

338 Raja ‘Ali Khan and Burhan were much alarmed by the news that Jamal Khin was marching 
against them. They wrote to Ibrahim, imploring him to harass the enemy as much as possible and sent 
as prisoners to Asirgarh. Sayyid Amjad the Mahdavi and other amjrs of Berar whose fidelity they suspected. 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih, who had been cight days behind Jamal Khan, halted at Pathri, near the Godavari, 
but sent a force of Maratha horse to harass him and cut off his supplies. Dilévar Khan wished to push on 
towards Rohankhed, but the king would not move and the quarrel which ensued brough about Dilavar 

Khan's downfall. ) | 
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therefore maohed with great speed, covering two ane every day, little thinking that he 
was marching to meet his fate. The hand of fote had sefzed his reine and was leading him 
straight to the slanghter house, and he therefore passed on, intent on battle and disregarding 
all adviee, until he reached the neighbourhood of the ghd! of Rohankhed.2 

But: before Jamal Khan could reach the ghd? already named, the royal army had already 
seized on it, and JomAl Khin therefore turned aside to another gidt, by crossing which he 
would be able to attack the royal army. When Burhin Nigdm Shih heard of the intended passage 
of Jamal Khan by another gh@!, he wasinspired to march thither to meet him, and with Raja 
‘Al? Khan and the whole army, marched towards the ford for which JamalKhin was making. 
The royal army reached this ford before Jamal Khin’s arrival, and by great good fortune ob- 
tained possession of the only water which was to be found in the neighbourhood. At the 
hotteat time of the day, when the sun was at its height, Jam4él Khan and his army descended 
the ghd) and caught sight of the royal army. 

When they descended from the hills Into the plains, they saw a land which resembled 
the plain of the resurrection in heat, and dry in the extrome. Jamal Khan's army marched 
hither and thither in that dry land in search of water, but found nothing but.» mirago,24 

When Jamil Khin found matters to be thus, he turned his heart oside from thoughts of 
eating and drinking, and even from those of the kingdom and of the wealth, and on that very 
day, Rajab 13 (May 7, a.p. 1591),24! resolved to attack the royal army at once, In 
company with Khydavand Khin he drew up his army, placing the artilleryin frontand the rest 
of the army in ita rear, and then marched to attaok the royal army. 

Tt so happened that between the two armies there was an impassable slough, on the edge 
of which the royal artillery was drawn upin ambush, and Jamal Khan's army, knowing nothing 
of this obstacle, came onatarapid pace, when suddenly the greater part of their ¢lephants 
and cavalry stuck fast in the mire, and Jamdal's army, though they hastened tothe right and 
the left to find a passage, were unable to find one, or to orcsa the slough. The royal troops, 
who were drawn up on theedge of the slough, then opened a heavy artillery fire on Jamil 
kthan’s troops and threw them into the greatest confusion. 

At this juncture Habshiydn, who was one of Jamal Khin’s amirs, led by his good 
fortune, turned his face from Jama! Khin and went over, with nearly 1,000 hore, to Burhan 
Nigim Shih, and his defection caused still greater confusion among Jamil Bhfin’s troops. 
Jamal Khin was now much perturbed and rode backwards and forwards trying to make his 
men fight by promises of money rewards. He then came to his artillery and used every 
effort to induce the gunners to fire ther guna, but nobody fired a gun. Failing In his -objeot 
he was overcome with wrath, and out off the head of Midho Ram, the havnilddr of the 
artillery, with a sword. Then, when he looked around and saw the way of safety olosed on 
every side, he washed his hands of life, and he and Whudfivand Khan then rode into the thick 
of the fight and fought bravely. 

In the meantime victory declared for Burhin Nigim Shah?4* and the proud banner 
of Jamil Khin was hurled downinto the dust. Jamil Khin waa now hit in the forvhend 
by a musket ball, drank the hot draught of death at the hands of the lord of hell, and went 

16 In 20°08" Noand 70° 12"E. 

340 Jamil (jan, arriving within striking distance of the enemy aftera longand hot march, found him 
in posscation of the only water within view, After some search grove of iintn palma wana found, 
which contained just enough water to clake the thirst of JamAl Khiin's men and their horses, JamA) Glin 
attacked os oon as his men hod refreshed theotselves—F, ii, 207, 

441 Piriahta (ii, 297) agrees in thia date, but the Akborndme haw April 5, 1601. 

442 According to Abdl Fagl, in the Abborndma, the yiotory of Rohankhed wag duo almost entirely to 
HAja “Ali Khan, HHeand Barhdin agreed that it would not be politic for the latter to be prominent in 
hostilities againet hie future subjects, if it could be avoided, and thus Burhin stood aside, with « amuall 
contingent, while his ally engaged the enemy, 
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to receive the punishment of his crimes. One of the warriors of the royal army recognized 
him, severed his evil head from his vile body, and having thus cleansed the earth from the 
pollution of his existence, hastened with the head to Burhan Nizam Shah. 

Khudavand - Khan, when he witnessed the end of Jamal Khan, turned his horse's head 
away from the field of battle, and with a few of his brave warriors, took to flight. A troop 
of brave warriors from the royal army gave chase to him, andsoon came up with him, and 
although Khudavand Khin turned to meet them,it availed nought, for his hour was come, 
and the swords of the warriors finished his business and sent him to join Jamal Khan .3# 

But Dastir Khin,344 the eunuch, who had been placed by Jam&l Khin and Khuda- 


vand Khin in charge of the young prince Ism@’il, when he saw the death of Jamal Khan ~ 


and Khudfvand Khan, took the prince with him and fled. When the news of the flight 
of the traitor Dastir Khan reached Burhan Nizim Shah, he sent a troop of his cavalry in pur- 
suit of him. This troop pursued him hotly, and when Dastfir Khan saw that he could not, 
encumbered as he was, escape from them, he left the prince and continued his flight alone, 
The pursuers took the young prince and led him into the presence of the king, his father, 
by whom he was kindly received. The king kissed his forehead and forgave him all his 
faults, including even his rebellion, following the dictates of mercy and parental feeling, 

When the hand of fate sealed the book of the life of Jamal Khén with the seal of 
death and closed his unworthy existence with the pistol of destruction, bringing to an end the 
days of his rule which were, indeed, anight of misfortune tothe good and a festival of wealth 
and power to the wicked, the glorious sun of the kingdom of Burhan Nizém Shah by God's 
grace rose and illumined the world, gladdening and profiting all. 

The king gave thanks to God for his great victory, and in gratitude therefor, issued an 
act of indemnity to the whole of the army of Jamal Khan. The great men of the 
court then came before the king and congratulated him on his great victory, and all 
received honours and rewards befitting their rank. The king’s secretary wrote an account 
of the victory and accession, and thus spread the glad news throughout the world. 

The length of the reign of the prince, Isma‘il Nizém Sh4h, and of the tenure of office by 
his vakil, Jamal Khan, was nearly two years. 

The battle of Rohankhed was fought on Rajab 13 a.n. 999 (May 7, a.p. 1591). 
An account of the life of Burhan Nizim Shah from his birth and his glorious reign until now 
would be so long that this book could not contain it, I will, therefore, turn my attention 
to writing a fresh volume for the delight of the world. I hope that his kingdom will endure 
as long as the sun shall shine. 

CVI.—AN Account oF Burnin NigiM Suin’s DESPATCH OF AN ARMY AGAINST 
THE FRANKS (PORTUGUESE) AND OF SOME OF THE HVENTs WHICH 
HAPPENED aT THAT TIME. 

In accordance with the orders of God and the prophet, which enjoin holy wars, the king 
was ever occupying his mind with thoughts of waging holy wars against infidels 
and misbelievers and in designs of conquest. But especially did he desire to uproot 
and overthrow those causes of strife and mischief, the wicked Portuguese, whose tyranny had 
laid waste countries and cities, and against whose oppression both bond and free cried aloud, 
and who were thus more obnoxious to the king than other polytheists, for this irreligious 
nation is distinguished above other polytheists and heretics by its great power and majesty, 
and Musalmans are ever suffering at their hands. | 
u he Firishta says (ii, 297) that Yaqdt Khin accompanied Khudivand Khin in his flight and shared 

18 TAC. 
‘44 Firishta (ii. 297) calls this eunuch Suhail Khin. He fled to Bijapar. 
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The late king, Murtazd Nizam Shah, had, in the early part of his reign, led an’ army 
against the Portuguese in Revdanda and had besieged that fortress for a long time, in the 
course of which much fighting took place between the royal army and the Portuguese, and 
most of the dwellings of the polytheists were destroyed by artillery fire, while many of the 
Musalmans attained martyrdom. . But at length the king, being annoyed with some of the 
amirs and ‘officers of state who had entered into correspondence with the Portuguese, and 
in accordance with agreements entered into with them, had hung back in the day of battle, 
had abandoned the siege and returned to his capital and had punished the treacherous amirs, 
as has already been related. Murtaz4 Nizim Shah had had no other opportunity of avenging 
himself on the misbelievers, and from that time until the time of his ascending the throne, 
it had been the desire of Burhan Nizim Shah to take revenge on the misbelievers and poly- 
theists, and he had been meditating a holy war against that irreligious and evil tribe. 

One of the ships of Burhan Nizim Shah, named the “‘ Husaini,”’ was sailing from Mecca to the 
port on Murtaz4-ibad Chaul with a large number of Musalmans and much treasure and property 
on board and had been sucked into a whirlpool and sunk in the neighbourhood of the port of 
Vaisi which isin the possession of the Portuguese, and the Portuguese had recovered most 
of the treasure and property by means of divers, and had thus opened the doors of war in 
their faces.346 Fahim Khan, who was governor of that district and was, by the royal 
command, engaged in endeavouring to recover the cargo of the ship, reported the affair to the 
king, and the report aroused the king’s old zeal against the Christians, and a command 
was issued that as Fahim Khin was well acquainted with the circumstances and conditions 
of that part of the country and of its forts and strongholds, he should repair immediately to 
court. Fahim Khin obeyed the order and travelled in great haste to court. On his 
arrival the king questioned him regarding all the circumstances and conditions of that 
country, and then commanded that the map-makers of court should draw an accurate map 
of the village of Revdanda, of Chaul and of the hill of Karla,34* which is opposite 
to these villages and commands them, and should submit it to him. The order was obeyed, 
and a very accurate map was drawn and submitted tothe king. The king then decided that 
the troops should first build a fort on the Karla hill and should garrison it and mount 
guns in it in order tostrike terror into the hearts of the polytheists and to overthrow their 
buildings and dwellings, and to close the way by sea which was their only way of obtaining 
supplies, thus reducing them to extreme straits. The position of the Karla hill was such 
that the only way to Revdanda by sea lay past it, and after a fort had been built on its 
summit it would be impossible even for birds to find a passage by that way. The amrs 
and officers of state applauded this plan of the king’s. 

In spite of the fact that most of the amirs and troops had been detached to Berar, 
which was on the frontier of Akbar’s empire and was, as was then rumoured, likely to be 
attacked by Sultin Murad, of the fact that the grounds of quarrel between Burhan Nizim 
Shah and Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih had not been entirely removed, and of the fact that ‘Imad Khan 
with a number of the best known amirs had been detached to the assistance of Muhammad 
Quli Quib Shih, Burhan Nigim Shah, having resolved to wage a holy war against the infidels, 

345 This provocation ia not mentioned by icaiia, “The Poihigaas acseGn mys L=aEE wee 
(theattack on Revdanda) was taken by the Nizamaluco (Burhan Niz4m Shah), notwithstanding the treaty 
that still existed between him and the Portuguese, which had been concluded by Francisco Barreto ; but he 
justified his action in this respect on the ground of certain complaints which he preferred against the 
present governor, Matthias de Albuquerque’—Danvers, ii, 89. ‘ Vaisi’ was perhaps Bassein. 

$46 Firishta (ii, 302) calls this hill Khorla, According to the Portuguese account, the commander of 
the ‘ Moorish’ settlement on the opposite side of the river, who had once been in the service of the 
Portuguese, ‘had collected on a height called the Morro a body of 4,000 horse and 7,000 infantry, with 
which he overawed the Portuguese city, and inflicted considerable damage on the place with sixty-five 
large cannon which he had placed there’—Danvers, ii, 88, 89, 
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paid no heed to other enomies, but commanded all amirs then present at court to prepare 
themselves and their troops for a holy war against the unbelievers. 


In accordance with the royal command, Farhad Khan the African, who was one of the 
slaves of the court, prepared to march against the misbelieving Franks and was invested 
with a robe of honour and appointed to the command of the expedition, and I’timad Khan, 
sar-t-naubat of the left wing, was appointed sar-i-naubat and muster master of the force, 
and assistant to Farhad Khan, and a large number of the famous amirs, such as Shuja’at 
Khan, Taj Khan, Bajlah Khin, Bahadur Khan, Nasir-ul-Mulk, Ane Rao, Kamil Khan, 
Mujtabi Khan and Shaith Farid Rija, who commanded all the sidhdars, with most 
of the havdlddrs and officers of the army, and all the troops—Africans, Turks, Dakanis and 
Khurasinis—were appointed to the army under the command of Farhad Khan, and on Tues- 


day, Sha’ban 2, marched towards the port of Revdanda—an army such as had never marched 
to battle before.347 


Fahim Khan, who was an old servant of the Nizam Shahi dynasty, and had long been 
governor of the whole of the Konkan, was now appointed, on account of his intimate knowledge 
of that country, to be special assistant to Farhad Khan and his army. Bakhtyar Khan, 
sarpardadar, who was a specially trusted servant of the king, was appointed to the command 
of all the infantry, gunners, archers and spearmen of the expedition—a very large force—and 
marched with them for the land of the unbelievers, Asad Khan, one of the trusted servants 
of the kingdom, who was distinguished for his political wisdom and had for a long time held 
the office of pishud and vakil, as has been sai , and who was also unequalled in the art of besieg- 
ing and reducing fortresses and in his knowledge of artillery, was sent, in company with 
Rami Khan, who was also one of the most famous artillerists of the Dakan and was in com- 


mand of the artillery of Burhin Nigam Shah, with the heavy artillery of Abmadnagar to 
overwhelm the polytheists, 


The zeal of Burhin Nizgim Shih against the polytheists was such that he continually 


went in person to the gun park and urged the expediting of the dispatch of the artillery, until 
at length all the great guns were sent against the Franks,348 
347 The date here given ig equivalent to May 4, 1593, but accordin 
Moors began a regular siege of Chaul in April, 1592." It j 
Farhad Khan was appointed to the command of the besieging force, for Firishta says that the Portuguese, 
before his arrival, had already made two successful night attacks on the Muslims, killing, on each occasion, 
two or three thousand Dakanis, at whose destruction Burhan Nizam Shah secretly rejoiced. The Muslims 
were at first commanded by ‘the eunuch Taladar,’ who was wounded and died. A Turk who succeeded 
him was also killed, and Farhad Khan, who arrived from Ahmadnagar with 10,000 horse, then took command 
of the besieging force. The Portuguese were also reinforced by sixty grabs laden with fighting men and 
munitions of war, according to Firishta, The Portuguese account is more explicit : ‘* Dom Alvaro de 
Abranches shortly arrived with a reinforcement of 300 men from Bassein and 200 men from Surat, and 
the garrison then consisted of 1,500 Portuguese and about an equal number of slaves,” Firishta says 
that on July 17, 1593, 1,000 Portuguese and many African slaves attacked Khorla and were defeated, 
100 Portuguese and 200 other Christians being slain, and Burhan II gave a great banquet to celebrate 
this victory. The Portuguese account does not mention this reyerse,—F. ii, 302, 303 ; Danvers, ii, 89, 
“45 Sayyid ‘Ali does not mention the disgraceful end of the expedition to Chaul. Firishta says 
(ii, 304, 305) that on the night of Friday, September 13, 1693, 4,000 Portuguese attacked Khorla, Taj Khan 
and Ane Rao were encamped without the fort with a force and bore the first brunt of the attack. ‘The 
gates of the fort were opened to admit the fugitives but could not be shut in time to exclude their 
pursuers, and the Portuguese followed them into the fort and began to lay about them. The uproar awoke 
Farhad Bhin, Asad Khan, and the other amfrs from their sleep, but they were too confused to devise any 
measure of defence, and the slaughter continued. ‘Ten or twelve thousand Muslims were slain and Farhad 
Khin and his wife and daughter were taken alive. His wife was ransomed, but hs and his daughter 
became Christians and went to Portugal. The Portuguese account places the number of the killed at 
10,000 “ whilst others have stated that they amounted to 60,000,” The spoila were considerable, and 


of the Portuguese only twenty-one were killed. (Danvers, ii, 90.) Firishta (ii, 304) attributes the apathy of 
the officers to disaffection ca 


: used by the tyrann of Burhan IL and adds that Burhdn regarded thig 
slaughter of the Dakanis a8 @ victory, ¥ ms 





& to the Portuguese account :—'' The 
8 clear that hostilities began some time before 
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CVIT.—Awn Account or THE PUNISHMENT OF SOME Fors IN THE GUISE OF FRIENDS 
WHO, THOUGH IN THE SERVICE OF BurwAN NigAm SHAH, WERE SECRETLY 
LEAGUED WITH HIS ENEMIES AND ENDEAVOURING TO BRING ABOUT 
THE RUIN OF THE KINGDOM. 


In the meantime, while the army was being despatched against the polytheists, the 


_ king received news from the kofwdél of the fortress of Jond that a number of rebels, headed by 


that chief of rebels and enemy of the family of the prophet—Amjad-ul-Mulk the Mahdavi— 
Amjad-ul-Mulk, had formed the design of rebelling and had sent a large sum to the ndikwdris 
of that fort to induce them, by some means or other, to set free the prince Ism4’il, the son of 
Burhan Nizém Shah, who had himself been king, and to hand him over to them, in order 
that he might become the nucleus of a rebellion.349 

Burhan Nizam Shah, who was under God’s special protection, although he knew all 
about the actions of these seditious persons, had, nevertheless, been indisposed to punish 
before any overt act had been committed. Now, however, that the treason of these traitors 
had been exposed and they had been shown in their true light by the petition of the 
kotwdl of the fortress, and the petition of Rashid-ul-Mulk, the Bijapir envoy, the king set 
himself to prevent the rebellion before it had actually broken out, and issued an order sum- 
moning the wicked Amjad-ul-Mulk from his jd@gir, where he had been compelled to dwell by 
a royal farmdn, to court, in order that his case might be tried and that he might be handed 
over to the police officer in the event of his guilt being proved. 

Mahalldar Khan, in accordance with the royal command, went to summon the rebel 
and dragged him to the royal court. After he had been tried, a number of his fellow con- 
spirators who had been concerned in his plot, were brought to trial, and were sentenced to 
be flayed alive, while Amjad-ul-Mulk, who had been a traitor to his master and benefactor 
and had earned the reward of his treason, was blinded, but as this was not all the punishment 
due to his treason, after his eyes had been torn out and he had been subjected to blindness, 
which is the worst of punishments, the lord of hell hastened to receive his wicked spirit and 
reunited him with the evil Jamal Kh4in and the other lords of error who had been his com- 
panions, and it was proved to the world that the way of transgressors is hard and their end 
evil. 


CVIIL.—An Account oF SOME OF THE ACTS OF JUSTICE OF BURHAN NizAm SHAH, WHICH 
WERE PERFORMED ABOUT THIS Trg.250 


In the course of these events it was reported to the king that Sayyid Nar Muhammad 
Amin, who had proceeded as an ambassador, Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar Padshah, to the 
849 Burhiin II had from the first been obnoxious to the Dakanis and Africans, and there had been 


more than one plot to depose him and restore his son Isma‘il. Sayyid Amjad-ul-Mulk, thougha Foreigner, 
had adopted the Mahdavi religion, the professors of which were chiefly Dakanis and Africans, Firishta 


- does not mention Amjad-ul-Mulk’s plot. 


350 Sayyid ‘Ali mentions his patron's acts of justice, but not his tyranny. During the siege of 


Chaul he formed the habit of seizing and dishonouring the wives and daughters of his subjects. He com- 


manded Shujé’at Khan the African, one of his chief amirs, to send him his wife, and when he refused, he 
had him imprisoned and had his wife brought to the royal harem by forte. The lady did not find favour 
in his eyes and he sent her away unmolested, butin the meantime Shuji’at Khan had committed suicide 
by stabbing himself in the stomach. The king’s act aroused a storm of indignation, and the officers at 
Chaul neglected their duty and thought of nothing but returning to Ahmadnagar and deposing the tyrant 
—F. ii, 304. 
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court of Tbrihim ‘Adil Shih Tf, was retuming from BijApfir and had arrived within a short 
distance of Abmadnagar, and the Ing decided, in view of the service formerly rendered by 
him to the Nizim Shihi dynasty, to honour him by summoning him to the capital and 
entertaining him, and by the royal command the learned and distinguished Sayyid Giani'im, 
who was one of the king's most intimate courtiers, was sent to invite Ndr Muhammad Amfn, 
whom he found in the neighbourhood of the capital, and brought to court. When he arrived 
at the outskirts of the garden of the ‘ThidatkhAna,a number of the nobles, such as Miyin 
Manjhf JAni Bogi, Sharza Khan, sar-i-naudat of the right wing, and other officers of the army, 
went forth by the royal command to welcome the Sayyid, and brought him to the outakirta 
of the garden of the watercourse where they lodged him, After that great quantities of 
fmider, of food, drink, and all sorts of fruita were aent for use of the Sayyid and his followers, 
the plain being loaded with these evidences of royal goncrosity. 

After Nir Mu‘ammad Amin had been thus royally entertained at a banquet, 
it was reported to the king in a petition from Nor Muhammad ‘Tahir Misawi 
that when he wae ambassador from Qutb Shih to ‘Adil Sh&h it had been reported 
to that king that Nar Muhammad Amin had oppressively possessed himself of the property 
of certain merchants who were travelling in the sume direction ag he was. The petition 
expressed a hope that the king would not pass over such tyranny but would ace that those 
who had suffered wrong were righted, Now, although the offence had not been commit- 
ted within the dominions of Ahmadnagar, the king’s sense of justice, hatred of oppression, 
and benevolence towards all who were desolate and oppressed were auch that he determiner 
to right the wrong. In spite of what was agreeable to that Sayyid in particular, and to 
all other Sayyids.in general, and in apite of Nir Muhammad Amtn’s high post in the service 
of so mighty a monarch as Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar, who had for nearly 40 years 
saf upon the imperial throne, ruling over most of the countries of Hind, Sind, Kabul, 
Kashmir, Bengal, Milwa, Gujarat and Somnft, and waa above all the kinga of the earth 
by reason of the numbers and strength of his armics—in spite of all these considerations— 
Burhin Nizim Shih resolved that justice should be done. He therefore oommanded 
that Nor Muhammed Amin should settle the claims of the merchants and leave the country, 
but that he should not venture to march until he had settled their olainis. 

Although Nar Muhammad Amin, after admitting the justice of the olnim, excused 
himaclf, and through the mediation of the great officers of state and the king's courtiers 
represented that consideration was due to him on account of the services which he had 
formerly rendered to the state, the king’s love of justice would not permit him to listen 
to such pleas, and he insisted on nothing ahort of restoration of the property to those from 
whom it had been taken, and the satisfaction of those who claimed justice. 

In short, thanks to the king's justice, the property which Akbar Pidshih's ambassador 
had unjustly taken was restored, willingly or unwillingly, and he obtained leave to 
depart.#6! 





APL Sayyid ‘Ali'a history only hero, what followy boing morly a supplement or appendix. Purhiin 
Nighm Shih TT died on April 13 (A&barndma) or April 28 (F. ii, 307) 1695, and hin older son, Ibrahim, 
to whom Lama'll had formerty bean Preferred, waa muiaed to the throne, Tbrihim, who waa a wortiiloes sot, 
was killed in « faction fight on Aug. 23,1595, and Chind Bibi supported tho claim of hia infant son, 
Bahidur, to tho throne, while Miyiin Manjha and the Dakanis, with whom tho Affloana were, for once, 


Hob in aoconl, raised to the throne the pretender Ahmad, 
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Supplement. 
CIX.—An accoust OF THE Manon OF THE Mcauun Anmy ro ‘rae 
DAKAN, AND OF THEIR RETURN WITHOUT ACCOMPLISHING THER OBJECT. 

It is evident that when God opens the door of prosperity in the face of a fortunate 
man and fortifies him with trust in Himself, fulfilment hastens to greet his hopes in which 
direction snever they may turn. This proposition ia well exemplified in the coming to the 
Dakan of the Maughul army and in their retreat, after besieging Abmadnagar, and after 
much fighting, without obtaining a glimpse of victory or sucorss, and also in the persever- 
ing loyalty of that Bilgia of the age, Chiind Bibi Sulifn, daughter af Husain Niziim Shih T, 
may God most High extend the shadow of her majesty over the heads of all creatures, 

The account of these events is as follows :—After the martyrdom of Thrihim Nigim 
Shih, Miyan Manjha stepped aside from the path of obedience and faithful service and 
placed on the throne of the Takan a young boy whom he named Abmad Shih 3*! and 
sent the true prince, Bahadur Nigim Shih, o prisoner to Jond, which is one of the strongest 
forts of the Dakan; nor did he content himself with this, but posted a body of doorkeepers 
around the private pavilion of the chaste Chind Ribi Sultan to prevent the nooess of tho 
servants and personal slaves to her, and to prevent any one from approaching the pavilion. 
Nay more, he entertained the thought of overthrowing her altogether, 

The African amirs, however, refused to support Miyin Manjhi, and besieged the 
fortress of Abmarinagar3*? reduoing the garrison to considerable straits, Miyfin Manjhi 
in his difficulties, sent a petition to the prince, Shih Murad, who waa ever meditating the 
conquest of the Dakan and an expedition towards Ahimadnagar, enticing and instigating 
him to attempt the conquest of the Dakan. Before this letter reached Shih Murad, he 
had already received from Akbar Padshih a farmda directing him to undertake the con- 
quest of the Dakan, and all the amiry stationed on the frontier had received similar orders. 
Now that Shih Murid learnt from Miyin Manjhi’s petition of the quarrels between the 
amire of Ahmadnagar, he seized his opportunity, and with the amfra of Gujarit, MAlwa‘ind 
other districte marched towards the Dakan, 

. When Raija ‘Ali Kifin, the ruler of Burhinpir, heard of the approach of that creat army, 
he gave up all hope of receiving any assistance from the army of the Dakan, and in obedi- 
ence to the orders of Akbar PAdshih, jomed the prince and the officers of the army, and 

358 Soms years belory thia a persoa named Shah Tahir had appeared in the Lankan, eopresenting 
himaelf to be the son of Muhammad Ehodabanda, son of Burhin Nixim Shih T, on whose death in a.p. 
1534 oll hig sons, oxeept Musain, his suceessor, hed loft Abmadnagar. Shih Tahir said that Bhudtbanda 
had died in Rengal, and that ho was hia son. Some trustworthy men who had known Bhudibanda poer- 
sonally wore sont to Burhin I, then an amfr at the court of Akbar, to investigate the matter, Burhiin 
inform! them that Khudihanda, who wae his uncle, had dicd in his house, that oll his offspring were still 
with him, and that Shih Tahir was an impostor, Shih Tihir was imprisoned in a fortress, leet he should 
create disturbances, and died, loaving a won, Ahmad—F. ij, 310, F11. 

453 On September 5, 1595, Iknlig Khiin and the other African ond Miwallad amire drow up thoir forooa 
in tho plain of the Adld Chobifra, Miyiin Manjht onthroned Abmad Shih on a bastion of the fort and sent 
out his won, Miyin Hasan, with 700 horse, to attack the Africans. A ball atruck the umbrella of Ahmad 
Shih and cansed much conatemation, and Miyin Hasan's force wua defeated and fled within the fort, 
which waa thon basieged. The Africana wero then reinforced by Abhang anid Habashi fin tho Muweallad, 
who woro released by the commandant of Daulatihdel, Tho governor of Jond, however, refused to reloase 
Bahfidur without an ordor from Miyiin Manjhd; and the Africans, who had ten or twelve thousand horen, 
but required a figure-hoad, ect up « child picked out of the bazara of Ahmadnagar, whom they entitled 
Moti Shih. It waa now that the traitor Miyan Manjha applied to Salt€n Murid for holp—P. ti, 311, 319, 
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professed obedience.864 He had an interview with the KhAnkh4nan, who placed great 
confidence in him and introduced him to the prince. The combined forces then marched 
for the Dakan by way of Sultanpar. 

Sa‘adat Khan, one of the amirs of the reign of Burhan Nizim Shah, had, since the death 





of [brahim Nigam Shah, behaved with great courtesy and consideration towards the trai- ~ 


tor Miyan Manjha, and Miyan Manjha now sent him to Kalba 355 and Nasik which he 
held in mugds@ from the Nizim Shahi government. At this time, when the great Mughul 
army was passing by these places, Sa’ddat Khan, having regard to the smallness of his 
numbers and the great strength of the enemy, saw no suitable opportunity of opposing them, 
and the Mughul army marched without any opposition into the Dakan. Miyan Manjha, 
who had in the meantime been relieved from his troubles by the cessation of the siege of 
Abmadnagar by the Africans,35¢ repented of having called this army to his aid and took 
counsel with the chief statesmen of the kingdom. As he was very apprehensive of Chand 
Bibi Sultén, and feared her greatly, he treated her with great deference, in order that he 
might again worm his way into favour. He then marched with his troops from the for- 
tress of Ahmadnagar to meet, as he said, the Mucghuls. He had to halt for three days with- 
out the walls to await the assembling of the army of the Dakan and the arrival of his son, 
Miyén Hasan, who had been sent with some other amirs to suppress the rising of IlkhlAs 
Khan and the rest of the African amtrs. While he was halted here, news repeatedly arrived 
of the approach of the army of the Mughuls, and he took counsel with the amirs as to 
whether they should halt where they were and meet the enemy in the open field. Most 
of the amirs advised retreat rather than battle, but Chand Bibi Sultin summoned Muja- 
hid-ud-din Shamshir Khan the African, who had been brought up at the court of Murtaza 
Nizam Shih and, having risen by slow degrees from the position of a slave to the rank of 
an amir and an officer, had then withdrawn himself from public business, both civil and 
military, and had chosen a life of holy retirement devoted to the study of theology, and 
now that Miyan Manjhi was reduced to impotence by his fear came forth to aid the 
state with his advice, and Ikhlas Khan and the rest of the Africans, and asked them for 
their advice in the matter of opposing the Mughuls in the field. Mujahid-ud-din Shamshir 
Khan the African forbade Miyén Manjhii to carry out his intention of fleeing, saying that 
to flee before an enemy’s army without appeal to the arbitrament of the sword and to leave 
one’s country and one’s fellow subjects to the mercy of the enemy was a course approved 
by no faithful follower of the true religion and would bring a heavy punishment at the day 
of judgment. Miyan Manjhf replied that the army of the enemy was thousands more 
$64 Rija ‘Alt Khan of Khandesh had long been in a difficult position, His sympathies were with 
the independent states of the Dakan, but he could not openly oppose the emperor. Abiil Fazl says in the 
Akbarndma that he now for the first time ranged himself definitely on the imperial side. He had long 
made profession of loyalty, but his actions had not always coincided with his words, andit was only in the 
presence of envoys from Akbar that the Khufbah had been recited in the emperor's name. He had opposed 
Khin-i-A'zim when he invaded Berar, but had repented of his action, It was Faizi who first: seriously 
influenced him, and now that the Dakan was tobe invaded by two Jarge imperial armies he once more 
received an envoy from Akbar, who conciliated him by promising that the rich district of Nandurbar 
should be added to his kingdom, Miyén Manjhi's appeal to Sult4n Murfd had deprived Réja ‘Ali Khin 
of every pretext for standing aloof. 
855 Kalvan in 20° 30’ N. and 74° 2’ EB, 
860 Miyan Manjha, on September 30, 1595, attacked the African amfrs at the ‘Idgdh, defeated 


them aad captured their ‘king’ Mott Shah. It was now that he repented of his message to Sultin 
Muréd.—F, ii, 312. 
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than double in number the army of the Dakan, and that even if the latter endured all the 
toils and hardships of a fight Against such odds, it would only be to lose all their elephants, 
all their artillery and all that enabled Ahmadnagar to exist as an independent kingdom. 
Philosophers, he said, had said that the wise man was he who refrained from fighting with 
- one stronger than himself and appealed to arms only as a last resort. He said that it would 
be the wisest course to flee to the court of Ibrahim ‘ Adil Shah IT and make Bijapir their 
place of refuge, and to appeal for help also to Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah and then, with 
the assistance of these two powerful kings, to return and drive out the invaders. Mujahid- 
ud-din Shamshir Khan replied that if Miyan Manjhi would but remain where he was and 
hand over the command of the forces to him, leaving the duty of fighting the enemy to 
him, he would, with God’s help, make such a night attack on the enemy and so fight 
that the stories of Ddstén and Qissa-yi-Haft Kivdn should be forgotten, If, he said, he 
were victorious over the enemy, all would be well, and if not, he would become a guerrilla 
leader and would devote himself to harrying the enemy on all sides, and would slay any that 
might be delivered into his hand, would make all roads difficult for them, would cut off all 
their supplies of water and forage, and thus so encircle them that they would be unable to 
move, and would be reduced to such severe straits that they would return ashamed and 
unsuccessful. 

But Miyan Manjhfi was not sure of Shamshir Khin’s goodwill towards himself, and 
on the pretext that the army would not follow him, refused to accede to his request, but 
in order to satisfy him, appomted him a@mir-ul-wmard and commander-in-chief of the pro- 
vince of Ahmadnagar, in order that he might preserve order in that country and protect 
the people, and that the scattered army might gather together under his command and that 
his commands and prohibitions might be obeyed. 

A written farman to this effect was issued and Shamshir Khan was invested with the 
robe of honour of amir-ul-wmard of the country and people. The command of the fort of 
Ahmadnagar was given to Ansér Khéin,357 one of Shamshir Khin’s friends and supporters, 
and he was ordered to repel some of the nobles and some of the people of the kingdom. 

Then Ahmad (Nizim) Shah, taking with him all the cash and valuables that were in 
the treasury, nearly 300 elephants, the whole of the artillery, all the insignia and parapher- 
nalia of royalty, and about 8,000 horse who had chosen to accompany him and to serve 
him, retired disgracefully on Friday, Rabi H, 20 (December 23, a.p, 1595) to Bir,358 

A number of the great nobles and officers of state, such as Afzal Khan, who had more 
experience of the service of kings than any of his contemporaries, now privately assured 
Chand Bibi Sultan of their fidelity to her and entered the service of the Nizam Shahi house, 
Also Maulana Shams-ud-din Muhammad Lari, the ambassador of Ibrahim ‘ Adil Shah II, 
Maulana Haji Isfahani, the ambassador of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, Habib Khan, who 
was at that time made an amir and a local governor, the Sayyid Mir Zam4n Rizavi-yi. 
Mashhad, and a large number of other Foreigners, of whom the author was one, withdrew 
from public affairs, and being no longer content to be associated with Miyan Manjha 
preferred the service of the Queen to the company of that chief of evil men, | 








457 According to Firishta (ii, 312) Angfr Khan was a follower of Miyan Manjhi. 
858 Firishta says (ii, 312) that Miyan Manjhi and Abmad Shah retired to Ausa, in order to summon 
help from Bijépir and Golconda, Miyin Manjha had three good reasons for retiring from Ahmadnagar, He 
was apprehensive of Chand Bibi, he feared to meet the imperial army in the field, and his position, as the 
statesman who had invited imperial intervention, would have been most embarrassing 
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Miyin Monjhi, fearing the opposition of the Foreigners, sent 4 messenger to Saffdur 
Khin, governor of the city of Burhinibad, ordering him to bring all the Foreigners,whether 
they would or not, with all the artillery, firearms, and munitions of war belonging tothe 
government, to the royal camp. Saffdar Khin, Jfabib Khan, Asad Khiin, and some other 
Foreigners were thus compelled to maroh, whether the y would or nob, and join the camp 
of Miydn Manjha, but » number of other (foreign) officers sat at home, closed their 
doors to the world, and refused to join the army of Miyin Manjhi. 

When Chand Bibi Sultin heard of the flight of the traitors and revolutionists, she 
devoted the whole of her attention to the settling of the affairs of the faith and of state and 
lo strengthening the foundations of the realm and the monarchy and repairing the breaches 
caused by the recent disorders. . . , being, #67 of the royal family, had 
been from time to time when he came to years of discretion, always sorupulousty observant 
of the orders issued by royal authority, and firm in his obedience thereto, especially during 
the supremacy of Miyin Manjhd, and had always entered into engagements with Afzal 
Khan regarding the repelling of the enemica of the state and evolved effectual plans to this 
end, now that Miyfin Manjhd had left the capital empty and retreated, Chind Bibj 
Sulfan sent for Afzal Khan and Muhammad Khin and urged them to oppose Ansar Khiin, 
As moat of the chief men and nobles of the state had left the army of Miyin Manjhd, An- 
sur Khin, kotwdl of the fortress of Ahmadnagar, becoming apprehensive of them, prepared, 
in pursuance of the instructions which he had received from Miyan Manjhi, to oppose them ; 
and as he feared Muhammad Khin, who was the chief and leader of all the Dakanis, more 
than any of the others he regarded his overthrow as the wost inportant of all the ateps to 
be taken. 

Un Monday, therefore, Rabi-‘us-4ini 23 (December 26, a.p. 1595) which day was in 
truth, the morning of the prosperity of the good, and the evening of the downfall of the foes 
of the state, haying made all arrangements with his brethren and his partisans for slaying 
Muhammad Khiin,#¢0 he sent «a man to the Khin saying that he urgently desired his pre- 
vonoe to consult with him and carry out certain important affairs of state, Muhammad 
Khin, as I have heard from him, trusting entirely in God's mercy and goodness, went with 
a few of his sona and relatives to the fort to confer with the wretch Angir Khan. Angar 
Khin, making the excuse that the consultation must take place in private, first took the 
Khiin to his own quarters, he having posted thore a body of troops to whom he had given 
instructions to attack and overpower tho Khin when he should give the signal. Muham- 
mui Khan, ignorant of the wiles of his enemies, entered the quarters with two of his sona 
and one other of his relatives, but Multan Khin Sayyid Hasan, Ahmad Shih and Shir Khan, 
although they were ranked among the partisans of Ainyar Khin, secretly associated them- 

selves with Muhammad Khin oud had already entered into an agreement with the Queen's 
servants to bring about the downfall of Ansir Khin. ‘These men suspected the design 
of Angir Khan and were doubiful of his intentions regarding themselves. They therefore 
seized the door of the quarters and allowed no one of Angir Khin'’s men to enter, Amedur 
Khan began to ask Mubammad Khan's advice on the matters in connection with which he 
had called him and, in the midst of his conversation, made a sign to hia brother to slay 
Muhammad Khin. Ansar Khfn’s brother laid his hand on his sword and was about to 

ae ae blanks in ‘tho original MS, may be filled in ox follows:-— Muhammad Bijan, won of 
gy ts M8 Sonuection .... Muhibbulliih had been tho {oster-brothar of Murtash Nicim Shih, 

289 According to Firishta (i, 412) Chind Sibi commigtiongd Mubammad Kidin to alay Anyar Khan. 
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attack Muhammad Khan, when the latter’s sons, becoming aware of the guile of their ene- 
mies, drew their swords and attacked the brethren and partisans of Ansar Khan. Ansar 
Khan now attempted himself to attack Muhammad Khan, but Abda’l Qasim placed Ansar 
Khan in front of him like a shield and the wicked Ansar Khan received his brother’s sword 
in his breast, and it came out at his back. Muhammad Khan then stretched forth his hand 
and seized the sword of Ansar Khin’s brother and by main strength wrenched it from his 
grasp, and struck him so shrewd a blow in the chest with it that its point came out of his 
back, and he and his brother, those two leaders of strife and wickedness, both fell, and the 
days of their treachery and deceit came to an end. Although the sons of Muhammad Khin 
were wounded, yet, by God’s grace, they obtained the mastery over the partisans and 
brethren of Ansar Khan and separated the wicked ones of the kingdom from its loyal subjects 
and freed the realm from their vile existence, 


When Muhammad Khan and his sons had finished with Ansar Khan and his partisans, 
they cut off Ansar Khan’s wicked head and exhibited it at the door of the palace, without 
which his followers were trying to gain admittance in spite of the resistance offered by 
Multan Khan, Ahmad Shah, Sayyid Hasan, and ‘Ali Shir Khan. When his followers saw 
the severed head of their leader they desisted from fighting and submitted to the victors, 


Muhammad Khan, after slaying Ansar Khan, waited on Chind Bibi Sultan and related 
to/her all that had occurred. A royal command was issued to the effect that the traitor’s 
head should be placed on a spear and paraded through the bazars as a warning to other 
traitors, and that the good news of their victory over treason should be published abroad 
both to high and low in the kingdom; When these orders had been carried out Chand 
Bibi Sultan, in order to allay the fears of all, showed herself on one of the bastions of the 
fort, like the sun in his glory, with the royal umbrella over her head. When Mujahid-ud 
din Shamshir Khan, who had undertaken the defence of the fort and Was engaged in col. 
lecting men to oppose the enemy, as has been said, heard of the death of Ansar Khan and 
of the appearance of Chand Bibi on the bastion of the fort, he hastened with all his sons to 
pay his respects to her, and his example was followed by Afzal Khan, while Nar Muhammad 
Khan had outstripped them all in paying his respects to her. Then all the nobles and the 
people of the city, both great and small, hastened to the bastion to do her reverence, 


In the meantime an army was seen approaching the city from the north, and reached 
the neighbourhood of the “tdgah. Some of them galloped up to the top of the ‘idgah hill, 
and the rest of them marched towards the city,361 
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361 The advance of the imperial army had been delayed by the quarrels between Akbar’s son, Sultan 
Murad, viceroy of Gujarat, and tho Khinkhanfin, The prince had insisted on the Khan khinan's joining 
him in Gujarat, that they might advance together on Ahmadnagar, but the Khankhénan, with whom was 
Shahrukh Mirza of Badakhshan, refused to march as & more follower of the prince, and. maintained that each 
should march from his own province and that they should con vergeon Alimadnagar., The prince, angered 
by the Khinkhaniin’s dilatory movements, began his march on Ahmadnagar, and the Khinkhfnan, leaving 
Shahrukh Mirzé with the guns, heavy baggage, and main body of his army, hastened forward and met the 
prince on December 11, 1595, at Chandir (20° 19° and 74° 15 "E.) Here ho showed so little respect to the 
prince that for some time the latter would not receive him formally, and their relations were further embit. 
tered by a violent quarrel between Sadiq Muhammad Khan, the prince's tutor, and Shahbiz Khan, one of 


the Khankhanin’s chief amire, However the army advanced and the Khinkhanan arrived before Ahmadna. 


GST, as stated here and by Firishta (ii, 312) on December 26, 1595. Seo Akbarndma, 
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Nobody had had any idea that the army of the Mughuls was so near at hand, Some 
thought it to be the army of Sa‘adat Khan, while others thought that it was the army of the 
Africans. Shamshir Khan sent a man out to them to ascertain the truth, and he returned 
with the news that the army was the Khankh&nin’s and was the advanced guard of the 
Muzhuls. When the nobles and the garrison of the fort learnt of the arrival of the Mughul 
army, they sent out some guns against them and opened fire upon them with a view to ba 
breaking their line, which had now reached the edge of the plain of the Kala Chabiira, 
and used their utmost endeavours in repairing and strengthening the defences and 
preparing every thing that was necessary for the siege. 





As the day had now drawn on to evening the Khankhanan’s army did not halt longer in : 
the neighbourhood of the fort, but retired and joined the Khankhanan who had halted near the | uc 
old garden of the watercourse, and kept careful watch all that night until the breaking of the | 
true dawn on the following morning. Chind Bibi Sultan also paid attention to the needs | 
of her subjects and appointed Muhammad Khan vakil and amir-ul-wmaréa as a reward for his ms 
great services, entrusting to him the duty of fortifying and defending the fort, and warning = 
him to exercise all possible care in the execution of these duties, The protection of the poor = 
subjects living without the fort and the duty of meeting the enemy in the field were entrusted <- 
to Mujaéhid-ud-din Shamshir Khin, with whom were associated Nar Muhammad Zaman and a 
a number of other brave officers. = 


The next day was Tuesday, Rabi-‘us-Sani24 (December 27, a.p. 1595). The Khankhanan, 
detaching a number of his chief officers to protect the city and Burhandbad and to look 
to the safety of the poor inhabitants, proclaimed a general amnesty to all, both small and 
great. A number of the poor and weak dwellers in the suburbs, who had remained in their 
houses because they had no means of trans porting themselves and their property within the 
city, were much reassured by the proclamation of this amnesty, and took advantage of it 
to move into the fort and into other fortified posts. 


On this day Nor Muhammad Zaman was deputed to summon Sayyid Jalal-nd-din Haidar 
and brought that Sayyid and his noble sons to court, and Afzal Khan was deputed to summon 
the ambassadors of the Sultans of the Dakan and brought those two pillars of the faith and of 
the state to court ; and on the same day a battle was fought between Mujahid-ud-din Shamshir 
Khan and his loyal army on the one side and a force of the Mughuls which had had the temer- 
ity to oceupy the plain of the Kdlaé Chabitra on the other, and in the battle Nar Muhammad 
Zamiin displayed the valour which is ever the markof Sayyids, and with a small force charged 
the compact mass of the Mughul army and seattered it, When the garrison of the fort saw 
the standards of the army of Ahmadnagar borne triumphantly aloft in the hour of victory, 
their courage was renewed and the despair and discouragement which had afflicted them 
disappeared, so that they took the ficld valiantly, confident of victory. 


In the evening of the same day the army of the highborn and successful prince Shah 





Murad, with his great amirs and Khans, such as Mirzi Shahrukh, governor of Badakhshan, eae 
Shahbaz Khan, Sadiq Muhammad Khan, Sayyid Murtaza and the rest of the amirs and officers, . se 
an army swift to shed blood, covering with its hosts both mountain and plain, darkening ~i 
the sun with its dust, and advancing like a tempestuous sea, arrived at the environs of the o 


city, and encamped near the garden of the old watercourse, which is called the Bagh-i-Bihisht, 
where the prince’s pavilion was set up. 


(To be continued.) 
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RErort oF THE SUPERINTENDENT, Arcezorocicat | Duroiselle holds that these symbols reached Burma ~ 
SURVEY or Burma, 1921-22, by CAs. DUROISELLE. | from the north-west and not, as one might suppose, oh 
Rangoon Government Press, 1922. | through the Nestorian Christians of Madras, After “a 
Like all Mr. Duroiselle’s work, this Report is | ® 5¥ccitictreview of the available evidence he ascribes ae 
extraordinarily full and instructive; and it is the presence of these crosses ia the midst of a group . 


to be hoped that the Government cf India, under 
the new arrangements necessitated by the Reform 
Scheme, will leave the Provincial Government and 


its Archeological department to carry on unmo- | 


lested the work they are now doing so well. A 
list of 102 ancient monuments in Burma, to be 
maintained by the Imperial Government, has been 
prepared, ranging from the seventh century remaing 
at Prome to the comparatively modern structures 


at Mandalay. If one may judge from the very | 


inadequate sum allotted by the Indian Government 
during the year under review for the conservation 
of Burma’s historical buildings, as well as from 
the evidence given in the report of the interest 
frequently taken by Burmans themselves in the 
exploration and maintenance of their country’s 
antiquities, it is obviously desirable that Archmo- 
logy in Burma should be a provincial subject, 


As has been the case in India, caroless vandalism — 
on the part of the local authorities has still to be | 


reckoned with and forestalled by the Archmological 


department. An instance occurred at Amarapura 


where, in defiance of the law, permission was granted 
to a Muhammadan merchant to erect a factory 
on the siteof the old palace; and though the 


ed at the instance of the Survey, the remains of the 
ancient walls had already been dismantled to provide 
a brick foundation for the approach to the factory. 
Excavation at Sameikshe yielded among other 
things a tablet of King Aniruddha (1044-1077), 


a, bronze Bodhisattva of the eleventh century, anda _ 


small yotive tablet containing figures surmounted 
by a legend in North Indian characters, which, 


unfortunately, are too faint for decipherment. — 


It is clear that this region once contained an im- 
portant settlement, and further exploration of 
the numerous mounds a few miles from Samoik- 
she will probably give interesting results,’ At 


Pagan other votive tablets were found containing — 
legends in Sanskrit, Pali, Burmese and Talaing, — 


which date back to the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, and it is proposed to publish full details of 
them, as well as of many similar tablets unearthed 
during the last few years, in Epigraphia Birmanica. 
The pictures of Mongol soldiers, found at Pagan 
in company with a portrait of a Buddha seated 
in European fashion in a high chair, are wonder- 
fully lifelike and give a very good idea of Kublai 
Khan’s warriors. Equally interesting are tho repre- 
sentations of Christian crosses, which suggest the 
presence of Christians in the Buddhist metropolis 


between the sixth and thirteenth centuries, Mr, | 





of Mongolo-Chinese portraits to the influence of 
Christian soldiers serving in the army of the Great 
Khan, who entered Pagan in a.p. 1287. The testimony 
of Marco Polo appears to support this conclusion. 

Spaces does not permit of more than a passing 
reference to the subject of European influence 
on the old paintings and carvings at Amarapura, 
which is discussed in the Report ; and we press 
forward to the welcome announcement that the 
Superintendent has nearly completed for publi- 
cation a trustworthy guide-book to tha Palace at- 
Mandalay. No one is better qualified to explain 
the details of a structure which, in his own words, 
is “the last, and only one preserved to us, of 
a long series of similar structures built by succeeding 
dynasties at the numerous capitalsof Burma. . . . 
Tts plan is not merely old Indian, but rather pan- 
Asiatic, for its prototypes were found scattered over 
a vast stretch of country from Patna to Peking, 
and perhaps as far as Nineveh.” Contemplation 
of the former home of Burmese Royalty may thus 
perchance help towards a livelier conception of 
the appearance of the great Mauryan palace 
at Pataliputra in the days of Chandragupta and his 
famous grandson, which itself seems to have been 


continuance of the work was ultimately prohibit. | echo of the palaces of Babylonia and Assyria. 


The year under review witnessed the completion 
of a list of European cemeteries ana tombs 


in Burma, containing inscriptions anterior to 


1858, the earliest record of this type being dated 
1682, and also the provision of an inscribed marble 
tablet on the remains of the old East India Com- 
pany’s factory on Hainggyi island in Bassein. Other 
noteworthy features of the Report are the list 
of dates in the Burmese common era appearing 
in the “Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and Ava" 
with their English equivalents,—a work which has 
been admirably performed by Diwan Bahadur 
L. D. 8. Pillai Avargal of Madras,—and secondly, a 
discussion of the legend of Wasundhaye, the Earth. 
goddess, the origin of which, based as it seems to be 
upon purely oral tradition, is at present undetermin. 
ed, A yaluable contribution by Mr. San Shwe Bu, 
honorary archmological officer for Arakan, forms the 
conelusion of a record upon which the Government 
of Burma can be heartily congratulated. 
S. M. HDwarpgEs, 


LATER Muciars, by W. Irvine, LC.S. (Refd.); 
edited by JADUNATH Sarwar, LE.S., vol. I, 
1707-20 ; vol. I, 1709-39, Caleutta : M. C. Sarkar & 
Sons. London: Luzac & Co, 

We welcome an edition of the late William Irvine's 

Later Mughals, edited by Professor J. Sarkar, whose 








own acholarly researches in the Mughal period of 
Todian history have gained wide recognition. These 
two volumes open with a short biography of Irvine, 
written by Professor Sarkar, ond a list of the books 
ani! papers which he published during bis lifetime, 
From the former we gother that Irvine joined 
the LCS. in 1863 ond retired na Distriet Magia. 
teato of Saharanpur in 1888, in order that ho might 


devote his leisure to literary work in Indo. 


Muhammadan history, which he first began to 
study seriously about 1870. By dint of eonstant 
praction he had made himerlf master of the Peralan 
language during his service in India, and had form: 
ed # fino collection of Persian historical M88. os 
the baala of hig Inter historical reacarchos. After 
his rétiroment also ho maintained « Muhommadan 
scribe in India to hunt op fresh MBS. and make 
copies of them where neomsary. 

Hia plan was to write an original history of the 
decline of the Mughal Empire, to be called The 
Later Mughals, and to cover the period from the 
death of Aurangzeb in 1707 to the capture of Delhi 
by the Engush in 1903. He worked so conscien- 
ticualy, worifying his references oo often and 
consulting so many soureea of information, th a 
be ultimately completed the tala of only thirty-one 
yeoura out of the century contemplated in his ori- 
ginal plan. Moreover, he lald the work siide for 
shout eight yeara in order to publish his great. 
edition of Manuoel's travela and his well-known 
treatise on the Army of the Indian Mughals 
We share Professor Sarkar'a profountl regret that 
Irvino was not spared to complvte the task whitch 
ho had mapped ont. Ho died at the end of 1911, 
efter # long and painful illness borna with admir- 
able fortitude, leaving his history incomplote, 

Profewor Sarkar, with whom he corresponded 
during his IHetime, pays an eloquent tribute to 
Irvine both aaa historian and as A man, Cortalnly 


Irvine Waa one of tho old type of studious and 
intellactual Ciri) Bervunta, now alas ! well-nigh | 


vanished, who utilized their official sojourn in 


India to perfoot their knowledge of its history, | 
| fo Sonehi, whieh he has alreqdy published, and 


antiquities, oustoma nam civilization, in order 
that they might interpret their fignificanés to 
succemling generations, Profeasce Sarkar realizes 
this folly; and with the object of paying « 
tribute to a departed friend and fellow-atudent 
in the aqme field af research, he has taken Trvino's 
incomplete work and Prepared it for publioation. 

The history commences with the acnrsiion of 
Gahadur Shah and ends with ihe departure of 
Nadir Shah from Delhi in May 1780. Profeaso:: 
Sarkar has edited the two volumes with discretion : 
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had left incomplete. Tho latter task haa Involved 





eke 


much labour, for the narrative has hed to bo 
checked by constant references. to original Persian 
domments and also to the Marathi lotters and 
reports, which have only coma to light singe 1898 
and were unknown to Irvine, Fortunately there 


is no one better qualified than. Profewor Barkar 


to perform auch o task, 

From a work which every atulent of Tudian 
history gught to read from beginning to ond, it is 
frnitloas to quote notes or pascagom, Tt ia full 
of valuable information, historleal and chronological, 
Ine foreword Irvine himaelf deacribed hig task. as 
having been “ite own exoseding great reward (the 
only one, T fear, ever likely to come to mo); It 
has served to bridge over the period between active 
life aod the first advances of old age, and through 
it T hove failed to foal “the woight of tog mach 
liberty,” At some futons day the genina may 
arise who shall make these dead bones live: and 
When in a footiote this “Gibbon of the future" 
flinga mea word of ncknowledgment, I ahull be 
satiafied.” Trvino'w work will ve,—thore ia Little 
doubt of that—and had he known, he might well 
have echoed the words of the Roman poet: 
“Non omnia moriar, ete.” To decure thie happy 
consummation of his friend's long labours in the 
fvld of Mughal history how boon the plows tak 
of Professor Sarknr,—o striking Instanoe, it seoma to 
us, of the camaraderie whieh unites the truo ucholara 
of the East and Went, 

5S. M, Eowannes, 


CATALOGUE oF THE Mtdetm of ABCHA@oLogY AT 
Saxcm, Broran State, by Maviva Momawwan 
Hamm, BAL, ond Panprr Ram Cwaxpna Kag, 
B.A., and Ma, Ramrrasap Cuaxna, B.A., with 
& foreword by fm Jom Mansnann, Kr,, OLR. 
Calcutta : Superintendent, Government Printing, 
India, 1923. | 
In the foreword to this cataloguo of the Sanchi 

aritiquitics Sir John Marshall oxploins that it ia 

intended partly as @ complement to the Guin 


partly as @ gsupplament to the larrer and more 
elaborate monograph on the monuments, which i now 
being prepared. Of the antiquities now in the Banchi 


| Museum, which was Quilt, furnished and arranged 


under Sir Jolin Marshall's supervision, somo were 


discovered in the jungle which formerly enveloped 


the ruim, and othera were unearthed in tha aourse 
of the excavations cnrricd out by the Arvhiso- 
logical Survey. To the three Assistants to the 
Director-General of Archeology, whose namen 
are given above, the task of dereribing the oxhi- 
biia wos entrusted, their work bring oasisted in some 
meawure by Sir John Marshall himeelf, and thew 
being verified by Monsimir A. Foucher, As o result 


the catalogue is lucid and complete, 
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Tho exhibit herein TARR Compras many 
figures of Buddhe, in varying conditions of pre- 
servation, dating from the seventh to the tenth 
centuries A.D. No. 19, which was found in a stipe of 
the seventh century, ia declared to have originally 
belanged to a elirine of the carly Gupta poriod 
and to have been pluced in the stupa 


cult images in stupas have been met with at other 
cites examined (by the Archmological Survey, and 
together with the characteristios of the firure 
‘iteelf, eerve to establiah ithe prohability of ita Later 


votlirinement in the stupa. The catalogue alsa | 


deseribey (No. 12) ® atatuo of a corpulant male 
figure seated on av four. legged’ chair, which is 
guppowid to repressnt Jambhala. One of the 
most important exhibits in the Moofed Hall is 
the Capital of an Asoka Column, on which geese 
und Hana are depicted with reniarkable Hickelits 
to hinture | another ia wo miancdard) bowl of Manryan 


workmanship, picced together from fragmenta | 


and partially restored. Same of the frmgmonts 
of etupe patownya aro romarkable, of olao pre 
the rolica, here shown, of the Hartly hhushan and 
Gupta echoole. A. 83, for example, contains 
an inscription in Bralimi ¢haracters telow the 
eoulptures, which oro ascribed to the Mathura 
school, and date bank to’ Kushon dominion in the 
second century A.D, In the inscription appears 
the nam ofan unknown King—V asnushina—who, 
it is suggested, may have been np forelyner 
who assumed power in Mathura after the fall of 
Vasudeva Kuahan. 


Other antiquities inclade iron  spearkenda. 
dageers, orrowheads, monastic and household 
utensils, Inife blades, razor, artivan’s tools and 
4 variety of brongse and copper objecta, Parti 
oularly intareatiog i on antlent + 
ploughshare,”* intended to be orld ty bulloeks, 
and weed for removing od stubble from the file. 
A apooial axction i devoted to oarly glazed pottery 
Inting from the third century no to the 
first century 4.p., and to the terra votta found 
on the mite Tho cataloguo is illnminate:) anil 
embyillished hy » pot of excellant photographic 
plates, of which Now UN, V, VITL, X, XIV, xv 
and XVI aro particularly interesting, Sir John 
Marshall and his sgsistunts jiave e produced in thats 
eateloguo mo bondy volume of permanent valiw 
to antiquarians and othors who visit Sanchi, 

& SL Enwanpes. 





Anci&orocy mm Txpra, 1010-20, by Sin Jous 

Mansnact, Kt, O.LE. Calcutta ; 

dent, Governmont Printing, India; 1922. 

This report opens with a wuccinet wurvey of the 
expenditure incurred during the year upon tho 
conservation of ancient monuments, as compared 





as an object | In 
of special veneration when the shrine fell into | 
decay. Tnstances of the praction of burying older | 


| | derives spe 
AxxcUaL KRerorr or te Dimecros-Gesen4qn of | 














with “the ainount pent during the five years ‘a 
midintely precoding the outhrenk of War. As 
om would naturally muppone, the Archwological 
Popartment, Liko other do % how suifer- 
ed from inck of funds and from the great rine in 
fotos and wages whieh has oecurted ‘since 1915, 
consequence, in the Northern Circle alone mbowt 
120 estimates for repoira, amounting to 
seven iakhs of rupees, wire awaiting allotment 
of funds at the clotp of 1010-20 Nevertheless 
the Department han roel solid work to ita eredit, 
ond has occasionally boon asviated by. genccous 


)donora Tike the Mahurajacdhiraja of Bordwan, 
who palit for thy construction of a chatiré to mark 


the site of the tomb of the Empresas Jodh Bai, 
wifo of Jubangir, In the Panjab a small monu- 
nent was arcetad to mark the site of the Kiln of 
Buddliu, who waa brickmaker at the Court of 
Jahangir and playe! an active part inthe wild. 
ing of that Emperor's city of Lahore. Tho Jain 
community of Shand have agreed to provide” the 
funds required for the repalr of the Jatin temple 
inthe Fort ot Deogarh—a work which could not ” 
be undertaken during the vet under review owing 
to the provalence of famine in the district. The 
Weatern Circle waa more fortunate, for the Gov 
ermor of Bombay decided to mise the Local: 
Government's contribution townrd thie 
repair oand = omainteniney of monuments from 
Ka, 40,000 to Re, 80,000, to which the Governmont 
of Toile malded a gront-in-aid of Ee. 19,000, 
Much necessary work wos thus Tanlered possible 
on the famous elie jn Bijapur, Champaner, 
Ahmadabad and other places. A protecting wall 


Wee partially completed roid the sitio of the 


formous Col Gumbez, apd ithe precincta worn 
entirely cloared of prickly pear, cactus, and tho 
ruinw of mid hute whiel hed secumulated for 
eonturies in tho courtyard, Débris, trea and 
boulders were likewise removed from the Elo. 
phanta Caves in Bombay harbour, which have 
fur years been neplemted, despite: thelr archao- 
logical importance age! their popularity aa on 
Vvinitors’ renore.. 

The report. mentions an interesting account 
hy Mr, Longhurst of the palaces within the Chua: 
dragird fort in the Chittur District, which appear 
to belong to the seventeenth contury. Whatever their 
preciaa age may be, there ia little doubt that “4 
wasto thiw plece that the royal house of Vijayu- 
nagar hetook. their fallen fortunos towarde thie 
close of the sixteenth century," Tho King’y Palace 
ial imterewt from the fact that “ty 
10 a king nomed Ranga, who wae ruling in 





| Chandeagiri, hoard that tho English, who in 1025 
Superinten=— 


hod towed their faetory trom Masulipatam to 
Armegaum, wert dissatiaiied with the reaulia 
of their trade jin thas place. An invitation was 
therefore sont ty the Kalahasti Poligar to Mr. 


Hoy, the Superintendent of the Company's Factory, 
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to settle within his dominions, which extended | 
to the coast, Tho offer was ncoepted, ond Mr, 
Day visited tho Raja in his palace at Chandragiri 
in 1699, where in 1640 a grant was made of a small 
strip of land on the const, the firet ever | : 
by the Hritieh in this part of India. To protect 
themeelves agilnat the danger of nitack from 
their restless ond lawless neighbours a fort wna 
built and named Port St. George, after the tradi. 
tional champion of EnglateL" A curious feature 
of the poalaoo is that it possam no entrances on 
the south eide, although thie may be rogarded 
wa lis front, oll the entrances being on the north, 

in Burma the amount of outstanding conser 
vation work ia very large, and inasmuch as acme 
of the estimates: wero prepared many years ago, 
when the coat of building mmnateriola and local 
labour was mooh lest than it ia now, the comple- 
tion of the variguy item is Likely to cost double 
und posibly treble the sum now shown In the 
estimates, Most of the money svallabla during 


the year under review was devoted to repairing | 


the palace at Mandalay and the tombs of Ring 
Mindon and the Burmese Queens. 

Sir John Marshall gives an interosting aUatnRty 
of further exploration at Taxila. Among other 
finde ot Sirkap wore o flask of groon plana, tho 
first intact specimen of a plase veesel found in 
North-Western India; places of Chines: judo 
which throw on Intereating sidelight on the quem 
tion of the Far-Eastern trado with India in those 
irly day: o hoard of popper coins of King Gano. 
phors and other Indo-Parthian Kings; and 
copper ornamenta, some of which afford a strik- 
lng iluetration of the ovelution of a bird-head 
motif from the simple comma #0 fomilior in the 

“dot aml comma” pattern of .Seytho-Parthian 
art, Perhaps more interesting thon theese was 
4 Gandhara statuette, repreacating # female olad 
in tinio anil avri, holding a lotus in her right tuned, 


| Fowellers! nd lapidarken® arte and the art of glass 
making had reached a high pitch of excellence long 


boforo the third century 5.c. 
In Western India the chief disooveriea were 
the old Palace of the Peshwas in Poona,. to which 


allusion has been made in a previous review, and 
a fine old Chalukyan templo exhumed from below 


the inner wall of the fort at Sholapwr, Exowva- 
tlone in the Gunjam District of Madems reaulted 


in the discovery of interesting Buddhist romain, 


while among the remains unearthed in Burma 
Were sume stone axe-heada, which aro declared 
lo dute from the clowe-of the Pliovone or the 
leginning «f the Pleistacene period. Epigra- 
phical work of importance waa carried out im oll 


| Circles, among the recorda examined being four- 


== 


“To the Gundhara School figures completely in 


the rouid, such aw thie one, aro excetdingly mre, 
nnd whet adds ati) further to ite Interest mned 
value ie the faot that it con bo naalsned with oer 


tainty to a date not later than the middle of the | 
frat century a.p,, thus supplying us with = 


dafinite landmurk—where landnarks are aj 
larly fow—in the early history of this School.” 
A deeply interesting account) is given af the 


a] 


| 


work wo far carried out at the Bhir Mound, where | 
Hires distinct étrain have heen exposed. the top | 


stratum belonging to the third or fourth century me., 
the meond not leas than a century older than the 
hp one, ated the third likewise @ jrundreit yours 
or tmord older than the neoonl, In the middle 
aod lowest Atrial were were found beads of cornolian, 
agate, Inpis-lann)), crystal, pearl, coral and shell, 
of various shapes and devigny, many of them 
bewutifully finished, together with glass beads 


of good quality, which justify the belief that the 


teen sete of copper-plates and a lithic record of 
the Rashtraknta Nripatunga Amoghavarsha I, 
whose sot Duddayya (a mame hitherto unknown) 
conferred a revenue settlament on twelve terri: 
torial divisions, A Vijayonogura record of the 
reign of Achyutaraya records a drought; whioh 
destroyed cocomnut and ures pluntations, and 
gives detaila of remiaaionsa of rent fixed to lighton 
the borden of tha diatressed cultivators } while 
an important inscription, discovered ot the top 


of the Uperkot Fort in Junagadh, waa examined 


hy Mr. Banerji and found to belung to the reign 
of tho Kehatrapa Jivadaman T, Six new in- 
wiriptions were discovered in Burma, two of which 
definitely refar to King ‘Tissa, hitherto known 
wt o logendary King of Pega, ancl three epigraphy 
an terra cotta votive tableta were alao examined, 
ene of which, written in Burmese, shows that 
In the eleventh and twelith centuries AD. the 
Burmese wore still using worda derived, not from 
the Pali of Southern Buddhiem, but from the 
Konakrit, 

The report fa embelliahed with adminble photo- 
frapha of gome of the chief monuments montioned 
hy the TMreotor-General, and of the relicw diseo- 
vered in the excavations at Taxila, Mathura, 
Nalands, aud in Borma, The work of the 
Archeological Survey la so important - and ita 
achievements have hitherto been so creditable 
that one can only hope that, even if the Indian 
and Provincial Governments cannot increase their 
vrants-in-ald, wealthy Indinns -will come forward 


lu Increasing numbera to finance tho activities 


of the experta who aro slowly but surely bringing 
to light the civilization of vanlahed ages, 
‘8. M, Enwanpes, 


Aw Ispus Eruiuens, ap, 700 to ap. 1700, 
showing the (dally solar and lunar reckoning ncoord: 
ing tothe principal eyatema current: in Indim with 
their English equivalenta, alao the ending moments 
of tithie ond nakahatras, andl the a 
eras, with a perpetnal planetary almanac 

other auxiliary tables, by Diwan Bahadur L. D. 
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SWAMirarst Protas, 18.0. Published ondar the 


authority of the Government of Madras, Superin-_ 


teondent, Government Freas, Madras, 1922. 

This ia an extraordinary publination which 
beara striking testimony to the knowledge, inge- 
nuity and perseverance of Diwan Bahadur L. D. 
Hwomiiannn Pillal. Tho outhor’s Indian (Ar. 
nology, published in 1011, is already well-louown ; 
and Part I of the first volume of this now work 
ia really an enlarged edition of the former. Tt 
contains © very full explanation of the ‘principles 
upon which he has based his Indian calendar, 
The other six volumes comprise a oontiniow 
olmannc from a.m. 700 to ap, 1799, the period 
from a.p. 1800 to AD. 2000 boing contained in ep 
wepatate work which has also been taken over 
by the Madras Government. 

The main abject of the Ephomeris, aocording 
to the author, is ta olucitete the solar month and 
dey of the Tamil and Malayalam caloncdars, the 
solar months aoéording to the zodiacal ¢onstellu- 
tiona, the tithi for every day with ita ending moment, 
the naksAatrn with its onding moment, the 
lunar months and poksiae in nso all over India, 
the Muhammadan months and days, and finally 
tie solar and Innar colipscs, for m period of 1,800 
years, Under each of these heads the equivalent 
English month and date and week-day are given 
throughout, The choice of tho year 700 an. 
aa tho starting-point of the eulendar ia due to the 
paucity of vorifiablo Indlan dates before the eighth 
century A.D.; and although the author, in ATM 
ment with other gsuthoritios, inclines to the vlew 
that week-days may haw boon known to the 


ture and inscriptions between the fifth and ciphth 
tenturiog made him docide, no doubt wirely, to 


choose 4.p. 700 a» the upper limit of his alana. | 
Among the many interoating subjects discussed — 


or referred to in the courses of the Work are the 
‘Mature of the adAika and cahoaya monthe, the 
connexion betwean the solar and Iunar reckoning, 
the planetary and colipap chronglogy, the Pari. 
pada! horowoopa, the period of the Tamil Sangam 
Hterature, the dato of Christ's birth, the commoy 
but mistaken belief in tho occurrence once in a 
thousand years of » lunar fortnight with only 19 
days, and in tho Appendices the exact dato of the 


chief siddhantay of the Todian calendar will te 
eateful perusal; whilo os regards the day to day 
calendar, one can only aay that the historian and 
ePlgraphist have at last boon furnished with 4 
Comprohensiye work of refgrenoe whinh vives 


the |) authority on his work and bog PAY 
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them the exnof English equivalent of ony date 
ocourring in auvient Indian records | 

Tho possibilities of error have been. eliminated 
by a vory Ingenious of: of cycles of recurrensa, 
Aport from ite value to the historian and opigre: 


plist, the work is alao of nae in tho investigation 


of horoscopes, The author makea no secret of 


| his distrust of astrology, and he only accepts 


horoscopes in so far on they offer 5 menne of arriy- 
ing at definite chronological conclusions, Thus 
by his detailod investigation of the horoscope in the 
Sangum Tamil work Poripadal, ha strivea to prove 
that a horoseope can be chron ly verified 
and thet if it indicates the position of five or six 
planeta by their résia or zodiacal constellations, 
ite exact date can be dofinitely established. He 
holds the view that the Indian horoscope ower 
ite origin to the Ptolumaic system of satronomy 
and astrology, which in turn was derived from 
Babylonian and Chaldman sources. It is im: 
posible within ihe Limits of a review to discuss 
in any detail w work of this magnitude. Let it 
aufiics to soy that the Diwan Bahoadue's achieve: 
mont io likely to become o landmark in the 
scaened of Indian chronology, and that the infinite 
care whieh he has expended on this work fully 
justifies the official rupport accorded to hia labours 
by the Government of Madras. 
So. Epwinpes. 


SHLECTIONN From AVESTA AND Otp Peastax 
(First Series), Part |, by Inacn Jewawam 8. 
Tavarorewara. Calontia: 1922, 

Dr. Irach Jobangir Sorabji Tarap are » haa 
‘lone a good service to the Calcutta University 
it wpecial, and to all studonta of Avesta and 
Sanskrit in general, by preparing and publishing 
his excellent Seleetiong from Avesta and Old 











| Persian. Tho book ia oa very tideful addition to 


the previous worka of this kind—onoe fram the 
pen of Prof, A. V. Williams Jackson of the Co: 
lumbin University of America and another from 
hat of Prof. Hani Reichel) of Germany. Wo 
weloom® this now attempt in the same line from 
the pen of an Indian Profexact ond that a Parsea, 
who, from the very fact of being conversant with 


| the belief and ritual of hiv people, can do justice 


to his euhjoct of tramlations and notes. I had 
the pleasure of hoaring Dr. Taraporewala’s lee. 
tures on Philology in tho University of Bombay, 
somw years ago, and I had also the ploagury of 
having an exchange of views with him on some 
subjoote of his pramyt work. So, Tum in a posi. 
ton to opeak with scm porsonal knowledge acl 


L 


ts 


g to my tho 
Tarnporowala’a work is sound and aims a 
fection. On the one hand, hy a long sta 
study in the centrea of learning in England an 


| Ms 


T 


= 


Germany, he has well aoquired the present oritis - 
rmocthod Wi 





of the West for learning and 
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hia aubjeota; and on the other hand in has his 
own ideal of the East to enter into the Inner or 
religions spirit of o subject. Ho has shown both 


these to good advantage in this his first attempt 


in the line, Thess qualifiontions have made him 
a good constructive oritix in his notes and Inter- 
pretation, 

Aa to his “ Selootiona," they wore just what they 
should be in a fret book of the kind. Some of 
thet, for exumplo the threo brief prayers, all 
forming only eight lines of the text, give ond an 
iden of both the author's oritical mothod of Joaurn- 
int and teaching, and his religious constructive 
epirit of devotion. 

Sir Asntosh Mukerjea has identified binuelf 
with the good of tho University of Calcutta and 
with him the Cultutta University has, ay it 
were, identified itself for these last few years. 
Ho ha proved himself to be onv of ita best, H not the : 
best, Of ite Vieo-Uhancellors, and needa to he con- 
gratulated, both for his “charactoriatio insight " 
into the cholee of the teachers of his University, 
and for his choice of wubjecty for the teaching. 
Wo will waloome the continuance of the * Selec. 
tiona," if not for the selections thammelves, for the 
valuable otes uml interpretations which may 
fo 8 great wey in helping others to understand 
the Avesta from many pointe of view. 

Jivani Jamsnmon Mont, 


SHIVA] AND tid Timms, by JADUNATH BAAR 
Second Ed. Caloutta: M.0, Sarkar & Sona, 
1920, 

Professor Sarkar hes carefnlly checked and 

revised the fires edition of thia important historical 

dny. which T reviewed ot length in vol, XLIX, 

pp. 152 1. Ho baa performed thia work with the | 

eonscientioua thoroughness that distinguishes lim, 

Tho only polot on which Tum inclined to quarrel 

with him iv that there isstill no index. Tha book 

ia ag ernmimod with historical nomes and references 
to persons ond pluces and events that an index ts 
wiiention 1 will give an Instance. Professor 

Sarkar drawy attention to the fact that among hiv 

corrections iz tha “' poaition of Ponda in Ch, X." 

Considering the part played by that fortress in 

Shivaji’s day and the importance to history of ite 

capture by Shivaji, such o correction is of more than 

ordinary interest, But ono had to search right 
through “Ch. 2.," 32 pages long, before it waa 

futtml in a footnote to p, 279. 

In my review of the first edition I devoted myself 
ohiefly to the evidence available about the murders | 
af Chandra Hao More of Javli and of Afeal Khan 
Of Byyapur, and © auggeatedt that those two matters 
wen 80 inportant that it would be warth whila to 
investigate them in full. In this edition Profesor — 
Sarkar hos added “a erition) examination of the 
evidence of ihe Javli and Afeal Khan affairs.’ 





Such a reoxumination in the Girt cuse be timely 
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anu Hendry, however savers, in View of the “aE 
given in the History. af the Maratha People by 
Mowers. Kincaid and Parasnia, with whom 1 
cannot bring myself to agra, — . 

The questions Profesgor Sarkar acta himeslf to 
anawer in the case of Afzal Khan are :— 

(1) Was the wlaying of Afeal Khan o treacher- 
ous murder or an ast of self-defence on the part of 
Shivaji? He anawors in favour of the latter view. 

(2) Whe struck the first blow at the interviow t 
He answers: Afenl Khan. 

(4) Why did Shivaji eo claborately protent hijo 


| person ond place on ambush round Afzal Kinan's 


fotees? Bocause he was fully convinced that 
Afnal Klin meant treachery: both were acta of 
cOnLMON prudence. 

(4) Hf Afzal Khan moant treachory wily did he 
not keep his troops in readiness for delivering an 
maaan: or at least for dheferehingy thomaalves t 
Berausy hy belicved that the death of Shivaji would 
lead to the immediate collapso of hia upstart power 


| und was ignorant of the position and atrength of his 


ensmy's foroes. “The welght of recorded evidence, 
un well os the probsbilities of the Gum, support 


“the view that Afial Khan strack tho first blow 


and that Shivaji only committed what Burke ralla 
4" preventive murder.” " 

It weooms to me that in this matter Professor 
Sarkur'e further examination avpports my own 
dtutement in the former review : Here. wo have 
two unserupulous foes, cach capable of any aot 
to gain the object in view—in this cago the other's 
destruction, whether by crafty diplomacy or direct 
murder, The most astute won.” Perhaps that ia 
after all the (nireat view of an essentially medimval 
transaction. 

Professor Barlar haa gone very for into the 
English souroos of the time for his new facts, and 
most wisely ao, af the Brtioh io Indi were thon 
mertly clever onlookers ef the fight between 
Musslman ond Morautha with no political Hah of 
thoir own to fry beyond liberty to trace poaoceably, 
Incidentally owe 1 gruteful to him for bringing to 


notice and extracting from the Old Correapondenge 
tod Factory Records at the India Offlve, the Surat 
. Consulitions and Lellers, the Hetorda of Fort 81. 


George, the Orme ASS, (India Office), the Duteh 
Factory Hecorda (India Office). 

Altogether Profegzor Sarkar haw produced an 
edition for which all students of Marathu history 
will be grateful to him, A third edition will be culled 
for, oy doubt, anid to that Teannot but hope he will 


looking for #uch things will oot find it taay to 
digcaver the whoraboute of the aoronnt of the 
firnt fight of the Bnglish ond Marathas, or Bhivaji'y 
loltor protesting agalunt the jasiya. 

R. C. Tewrte, 


—— iF oan 
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IN THE CENTURY BEFORE THE MUTINY. 
By Siz RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 

I have lately had reason to go fully into the story of the Mutiny of the Bengal Army, 
1857-1859, and have been impressed by two facts : Firstly, that it was in its essentials a mutiny 
of an army against its employers and not a rebellion of a people against its rulers, though 
local malcontent notables did succeed in making it one in restricted areas ; Secondly, that 
its roots went back to the very dawn of the existence of the Army. The well-known story 
of the greased cartridges with its consequences was merely a symptom of a deeply rooted 
disease. The object of this paperis to indicate briefly what the history of the disease appears 
to be. I begin the enquiry, therefore, with the foundation that eventually grew to be the 
Honorable East India Company. 

In 1600 Queen Elizabeth, while Akbar the Great was still alive, granted a charter to 
the East India Company of Merchants to trade in India and establish local factories for the 
purpose. Chartered traders and merchants the British in India remained, as one mercantile 


body among many others of varying length of life—Portuguese and Spanish, French, Dutch, - 


Denish, Swedish, Austrian (i.e., Flemish). None of the European nations represented by these 
bodies attempted to set up a rule in the country except the Portuguese and Spanish, who 
created a coastwise empire from Gombroon on the Persian Gulf to Malaccaonthe Malay Coast, 
to say nothing of the Malay Archipelago. But the Dutch, English and French had destroyed 
the power of Portugal in India by the eighteenth century, and as regards the native powers 
they had never attempted to establish a rule on Indian soil for themselves. The East India 
Companies quarrelled and fought with each other and at times with local Indian rulers, but 
were always of little consequence politically until about 1750, when the rivalry had dwindled 


~ down to a struggle for supremacy between the English and the French. By that date the 


European trading companies had acquired from native Indian rulers real estate, autonomy 
for their settlements, and trading privileges. Their friendship and goodwill, too, had become 


desirable to local and even imperial potentates. But that was all, for we may except the 
isolated instance of the British Naval expedition against Aurangzeb in 1685, which was 
unsuccessful at the time, though it enabled Job Charnock to found Calcutta, Autonomy > 


involved self-defence, and troops and forts of a sort were maintained to that end by the 
mercantile companies, but they neither held nor sought for the means to possess politically 
either power or influence. It was left to the Frenchmen Dupleix, de Lally and de Bussy 
toseek both in order to oust their British rivals from India. The opportunity for attaining 
their desire lay in the political conditions then existing in that country, 

It is now necessary to turn for a while to the general history of modern India. After 
the effective establishment of Muslim rule at Delhi by an alien from southern Afghanistan, 
Muhammad Ghori (Shahabu’ddin), in 1193, a great number of dynasties, Hindu and 
Mubammadan, arose and fell in various parts, some of them temporarily powerful and of 
large extent. At this period the principal dynasties were Muhammadan, ruling usually 
from Delhi. One of them, that of the Lodi Afghans of Delhi, became involved in an ordinary 
family fight for the accession, and application was made by one of the parties concerned to 
Babur, then Mughal ruler of Kabul, to intervene. This enabled that great and ambitious 
prince to establish himself in Delhi and Agra and found in 1529 a great kingdom, which 
subsequently, through the genius of his grandson Akbar the Great, became the Mughal 
Empire of India. Under Akbar and his immediate descendants, Jahangir, Shahjahan and 
Aurangzeb, this Empire over-shadowed everything up till the death of the last n 1707. While 
the Mughal Empire was still a mighty living force, there had sprung up in the Deccan a 
series of Muhammadan kingdom of great importance at the time, now known, first as the 
Bahmani, and then as the Five Shahi kingdoms, Their combined territories stretched from 
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sea to sea and formed o kind of barrier power between the Mughals and the South, and 
though they had all heen overthrown before Aurangzeb died, they left a distinct mark 
behind them and paved the way for wuceession as soon as his controlling hand was removed. 
In addition, there arose and fell at the same time the Hindu Vijayanagar Empire of the South, 
which, too, Jeft its mark in a number of independent Hindu States. In further addition 
thore arose, in Aurangzeb’s life-time, yot another Hindu power under Sivaji the Maratha, 
destined to play a leading part all over India in the subsequent. centuries. 

Aurangzeb was a great prince, but unfortunately he was also a sectarian fanatic, and 
in the end, as had Muhammad Tughlak long before him, he broke up the Empire he had 
so greatly extended during the fifty years of his rule. He alienated from the Mughula all the 
Hindus ond many Musalmans alike, as his humble tomb near the eaves of Ellora in the 
Deccan testifies. The conditions at his death were such that it required @ manas strong 
and capable as himself to keep the Empire together, After his death, however, not one of 
hia successors—most of them mere puppets—from 1707 to 1858, when the Imperial title was 





formally abolished by the British, ever even remotely approached his capacity. The reanli 


as regards the Empire wag chaos, and aa regards local areas a rapidly moving kaleidoscope 
of dynasties and principalities, until the British stepped in and consolidated power once more 
undér a single authority. P 

For the immediate purpose it is enough to note that when the presentatives of the 
French and English Companies came to loggerheads and had sufficient armed strength to 
try and oust each other from Indian soll by force, the important Indian powers were : firstly, 
the Maratha local wtates making themselves felt everywhere from their centre the Deocan ; 
secondly, the Muhammadan State of the Nizam of Hyderahad, also in the Deccan, with his 
vassal the Nawab of the Carnatic (East Coast) at Arcot not far from Madras; and thirdly, 
a quite newand ephemeral State at Seringapatam under the notorious Haidar Ali and hia 8on 
Tipu Sahib, who had ousted the Rajas of Mysore risen locally out of apart of the Vijayanagar 
Empire. Inthe north there were the Nawabs of Oudh at Lucknow and of Bengal at Dacca, 


nominally viceroys of a rot fain‘ant, the Mughal Emperor at Delhi, who, indeed, is always 


to be found in a misty background in all transactions of the time till after the mutiny 


iteelf. \ 


In the couree of tho armed commercial struggle that arose out of the rivalry between 
the French and English, the French leader, Dupleix, conceived the idea of interference in 
the affairs of the Indian States, The opportunity came when the inevitable disputes for the 
aucerssion to the thrones of Hyderabad and Arcot arose. The French backed one claimant 
and the English his rival as a matter of policy. In the local wars that enaued the English 
were fortunate in possessing a gonius in Clive, so that Dupleix and his succeasor de Lally 
were entirely defeated with the aid of British won power. Frenoh influence thereupon dis. 
appeared from India. In the interval the English took Orissa, i.e, the Northern Cirears or 
Divisions of the Hyderabad State, which had been taken possession of by de Boks, wha 
had managed to get control over the Nizam of the day. 

The English had thus become accuatomed to the idea of actual rule in India, when in 
M57 Suraja'ddauls, the Nawab or Viceroy of Baongal (by then ite actial king, as after 1741 
supervision from the Delhi Emperor waa not even nominal) gave the opportunity to Clive 
to seize power in Bengal. Suraju'ddoula hadattacked Calcutta and massacred most of its 
White population. Thereupon Clive had not only retrieved the position, but, after Plassey 
upect the whole fabric of the Nawab's rule, and set up a relative ax suocessor in his capa. 
city of master of the situation. Shortly afterwards in 1764, sftor the victory of Buxar over 
the Nawab of Oudh in combination with the Hritish-mades Nawab of Bengal, at which battls 
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the » Bengal Nawab was superseded by Clive and bis son a apgonied in Hie place: Clive was 
thus unquestionably master, but he did not push matters, accepting « formal grant of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa from the helpless Shoh Alam, who had by this become for all practical 
purposes a pensioner of the Company at Allahabad, to pass later on into the protection of 

Sindia of Gwalior. In this way the British East India Company became ono of the many 

sovereign powers in India, just as wero the Nizam of Hyderabad, Haidar Ali of Mysore, tho 

Nawab of Oudh, and the various Rajput princes and the members of the Maratha confederacy, 

the Mughal Emperor of Delhi being a mere, though sometimes convenient, shadow to 

all parties, 

After Clive, Warren Hastings acted as an effective Governor from the very first, treated 
the Behgal Nawab a a titular prince, and began to protect Oudh with the Company's troops, 
especially against the Robilla Afghans established independently north of the Ganges over o 

. population. The proceedings of Clive and Hastings had : , 

actions of the representatives of an English Chartered Company, and it was rightly felb in 
England that if they were to be supported by the British Crown they must be legulised. 
Hence the Regulating Act of 1773, which erected a Governor-General of British India as 
it then was, created a Council, a High Court, and asystem of Government under the general 
superintendence of the King’s Ministers, The Company still remained but with limited 
powers, and the pomt for the present purpose is that thereafter it was the Crown and 
not the Company that waa ultimately responsible for the action of the Governors-General, 
British rule waa legally estublished in all parts held to be British territory, 

It was not possible in the conditions of Hastings’ time for the British to be left in place 
by the rival powers in India, and to understand the next proceedings of Hastings, it is neces. 
sary to explain that the Maratha Confederacy consisted of five dynastics ruling in Central 
India, These may be briefly called the Peshwas of Poona (the titular leaders), the Bhonales 
of Nagpore, the Gaekwars of Baroda, the Holkars of Indore, and the Sindias of Gwalior, 
In tho eighteenth century they made themselves felt from Bombay to Calcutta and from Lahore 
to Madras ; practically over all India, The impotent occupants of the throne of Delhi were 
always powerless whenever the Maratha chiefs came their way, but they were ased by the 
Marathas for legalising purposes, just os Clive and the British had used them, ‘Taking 
sides in o disputed succession invalved the British in war with the Matathas, in which the 
Nizam and Haidar Ali of Mysore joined against the English. It came to nothing, but 
in the course of it Sindia of Gwalior took the ever-helpless Shah Alam of Delhi under his 
protection on his quitting that of the British. Before Hastings left India, Pitt's India Act 
(1784) was passed and resulted in a Minister for India under the title of President of the 
Board of Control, taking all the real power in Indian affaire out of the hands of the Directors. 
India was afterwards de facto governed by the Crown ond the Governors-Goneral always 
acted as its representatives, 

The India Act forbade a polioy of conquest and annexation, but in the conditions it 
waa not possible to follow it out, and every Governor-General found himself, however rluo- 
tantly, involved in war and its consequences, inor out of India, for tho sake of subsequent 
peace. First came the Mysore War of 1790 with Tipu Sahib, son of the redoubtable Haidar 
Ali, and the acquisition of much territory in Southern India with the approval of the British 
Government. After this, when Lord Wellesley’s important influence came to be fult, Tipu 
Sahib, who had been intriguing with France (Napoleon), was overthrown, and thore was 
a still further acquisition of territory, Incidentally the Nizam was definitely brought under 
British protection. Wellesley next put into practice the principle of subordinate alliance, 
1.¢., British protection of Native States, beginning with the Poshwa of Poona, This pro- 
duced a war with tho Marathas, in tho course of which Bhonsle was defeated at Argaon, 
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Holker at Dig, Sindia at Assaye arene Talwar while Lake catered Delhi. Sindia had 
overrun most of the lands of the Rajputs and all'the country between the Ganges and the 
Jurmina and lest them all. As o result of this war, by 1605 British influence in Incdia, except 
in the Punjab, extended indirectly as far as it does now, and avowedly no one paid any 
attention to the Delhi fainéant Emperor, landeomely pensioned by the British. 

The Home Government did not like this policy of expansion and war, recalled Lord 
Wellesley and reversed it, only to create as one result much worse trouble and war later on. 
As another result the Sikhs had arisen in the Punjab as a formidable consolidated power 
under Ranjit Singh, which was kept at bay alony the line of the river Sutlege (Satluj), partly 
by a garrison at Ludhiana and partly by tha! amgacions monarch’s appreciation of British 
strength, Asa third result the Pindaris, a horde of marauders in Central India, became very 
dangerous, as they worked hand in hand with the Maratha rulers. This gave rise to another 
Maratha War, including the brilliant victories of Kirkes, Sitabaldi and Mahidpur over 
the Peshwa, Bhonsle and Holkar respectively. The Peshwa disappeared as the pensioned 
Raja of Bithur near Cawnpore, where he was succeeded by hia adopted gon, the notorious 
Nana Sahib of the Mutiny. The Bhonslé’s territories became the Central Provinces of 
British India, and the Pindaris and other marauders, including the Pathans of Amir Khan 
and Ghafur Khun, ceased to exist. All this had been achieved by 1818 under the brilliant 
administration of Lord Hastings. There was ‘no question now as to which power was 
really ruling in India:—that of the Governor-General under the Crown of England, though 
nominally wader tho East Indin Company, Indeed, a little later (1828) in the days of Lord 
Amberst, British action in intervening in another local succession at Bharatpur near Delhi 
wad avowedly taken by the paramount power." Ry 1839 English was declared to be the official 
languice of the cowitry, and by the Charter Act of next year Parliament abolished the 
Company as a commercial body and used it only for administrative purposes, empowerme 
the Government of India to pass laws, and throwing open official positiuns in ita territories 
to English and Indians alike. The Crown thus deliborately assumed sovercien powers and 
no one could say it nay. ‘The only Independent powers now left were the Sikh rulers of 
the Ponjab and the Amirs of Sind. 

In 1837 fear of intrigue by the Russians, as successors of the Eastern policy of Napoleon 
brought about, with the assistanco’of Ranjit Singh of the Punjab, a mismanaged and dis- 
astrous war with Afghanistan, and as a consequence o war with the Amira of Sind resulting 
in annexation, While these operations wero proceeding Ranjit Singh died and the usual 
Uynustic intrigues followed, in the course of which the British frontier was crossed by the 
Sikns. Four hard fought battles in rapid succession at Mudki, Ferogeshah (Plerushahr) 
near Ferozepore, Aliwal near Ludhiana, and Sobracn crippled the Sikh power, Tho Sikhs 
were now nndor no effective government ot all, and two more terrible battles at Chilinnwala 
aod Gujrat resulted in the annexation of the whole Punjab, British domination did not 
induce hatred in the Sikh soldiers, who rapidly became loyal supportera of thelr former 
nntagonists. 

Ity this time Lord Dalhousie waa Governor-General and ruling vigorously, which in 
India means restleesly, He was much impressed by tho misgovernment of too many of the 
rulers in subordinate alliance with the British power, and as a means cf improving the 
position of the people, he steadily applied the old “ doctrine of lapee ", whereby the right 
ot adoption was refused to childless Rajas and Nawabs and the sovereignty over their States 
passed to the paramount power, in this case the British, Failure to produce children is 
Hot uncommon among the highly self-indulgent, and many opportunities consequently arose 
of applying the doctrine. The Maratha chiefs wore the principal sufferers :—amongst others 
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Satara the remains of the Peshwa's doniinions, Thansi, aril Nach: re the rotic of the Bhonsle 
State, All these were escheated by the British Government. The Nana Sahib of Bithur, 
ag the adopted son of the last Peshwa, claimed to be a victim also, but this was far from 
being the case. The pensioned Nawaba of the Carnatic, too, were subjected to the doctrine, 
and annexation in this manner went on apace. The final and most important annexation, 
that of Oudh, was however ordered from England against Dalbousie’s advice: 

The right of adoption had for many centuries been a cherished right among Hindus 
for religions reasons and from them had been passed on to the Indian Muhammadans. The 
wholesale application, therefore, of the doctrine of lapse not only created o sense of per- 
sonal disaster, but the deepest possible resentment, in the minds of the highly placed olnsses 
of the population, which had a direct influence on those who took advantage of the Mutiny 
in the Bengal Army to try and convert it into a rebellion. Tn 1856 Dalhousie left India 
to dia in the next vear, and it fell to his successor, Lord Canning, to face the Mutiny, suppress 
it and reconstruct the Government of the country thereafter. 


Tt will have been seen that in all the preliminaries to the Mutiny the Delhi Emperor 


was not considered by any one conterned in ruling any part of India, and that the century 
of fighting in which tho British were almost uniformly victorioux was porformed chictly by 
native troops led by British Officers. 

Disturbance among the Indians, caused by such British proceedings, aa these, would 
naturally be limited to the ruling and higher classes, and it cannot be said that the inevi- 
table British interference with the life of the ordinary folk to which the Sepoy belonged 
could have had much effect by the date of the Mutiny. The British were not in a position 
to make changes of any consequence in the general civil administration before tho date of 
Hastings and the Regulating Acts of 1773, and then not to an extent that could touch the 
people as a whole before ISIS when European missionaries were freely admitted, 1820 
when Lord William Bentinck felt’ strong enough to abolish the practice of the self-immo- 
lation of widows (suttee, sati), 1835 when the Presa was given complete freedom and state. 
controlled education an Enylish turn, and 1854 when the “ Education Charter was pro- 
mulgated. In the conditions existing in and before 1857, therefore, no opportunity could 
have ocourred for these vital acta to reach down to the people. The British system of 
domestic administration could not as such have created general unrest, and so could not have 
helpod to create Mutiny. Recent sdministrative errora of judgment and miscalculations 
no doubt helped to fan the flames in Oudh and Bengal when it had beun started, but any 
dissatisfaction among the troopa as to general public affairs, except perhaps in Oudh whence 
so many of them came, could only have been such as was caused by the agents of 
malcontent native rulers and notables, 

The questions then that arise on the foregoing remarks are ; How was it that the trouble 
began usa Mutinyandnotasarebellion ? What manner of men were they that composed the 
armics at the disposal of the British Government in India? Why should the men who had 
followed the British officers to victory so gallantly and so often for a century turn on them 
in the end within a very few years of their last assaulta on the armies of the Native States t 
For it niust be remembered that it was only in 1852 that they had returned from a victorious 
war in Burma, that the conquest of the Punjab dated only from 1840, and that, like the 
Giurkhos after their defeat by Ochterlony in 1816, they had not only become the friends 
of the British power, but had actually fought for it in Burma, As is well known, in Jann- 
ary 1857 the cartridges for the new Enfield rifle were found to have been greased at the Dom 
Dum Small Arms Factory near Caloutta with animal fat, The general feeling was that this 
endangered the caste feelings of the Hindu soldiers and injured the religious emotions of 


their Muhammadan comrades, because they had to bite tho cartridges charging the muzzle 
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toaders of those days. ‘The voice of slandet spread it about that the grenve wi unclean 
and that the British consequently meantto convert the native soldiers forcibly to Christianity. 
But how was it that whatwas obviously a local blunder, at once remedied, caused a contlagra- 
tion from Barrackpore to Ambala in the Punjab in three months ? The greased cartridges 
were merely a pretext and not the cause. Besides a political unrest raised by interested 
agitators, what was it? 

It is necessary now to go back a little Into the history of the Native or Sepoy («ipahs, 
« soldier) Army of the East India Company. Just as the French were the first to entertain 
the idea of attaining political power in India by foree, so were they the first to perceive that 
the Indians of the wurtlike races were capable of abaorbing European discipline and of hemng 
turned into formidable military bodies. The Britiah were not long in imbibing the idea. 
The first British corps formed on this principle was raised in Bombay and soon after Madras 


_ followed suit, and so when French and English mot in armed conilict, disciplined native troops 


were employed on both aides. The principles of recruitment and control can be thus stated:— 
reoruit, only from the warlike olasses, induce men of good family to join as offeers and gives 
these last a good position and sufficient authority, train them all in European style, and 
place them under very few selected (three only at first) British officers who under- 
stand their prejudiocs and can treat them sympathetically and well. There was ample 
wisdom in all this, because after all the rank and file of the armies serving the British 
Company came from the same classes os those serving the various Indian rulers, 
Hindu and Mohammadan, at the time, and in tho population that supplied them the long 
continued struggle between potentate and potentate, grent and emall, had developed a 
loyalty that was atrictly personal and not national. Pay the sepoy well, understand him 
and his ways, treat him sympathetically and thus create comradeship, exact o reasonable 
discipline showing him who is his master, lead him bravely and ao win his respect, chow 
him, too, that the leading is wise and successful, and there is no limit to his loyalty and even 
devotion. It had been the nature of his forebears for countless generations to follow blindly 
the leader who knew them and knew also how to lead. [tis found in the stories of Muhammad 
Ghori and Alau'ddin Khilji, of Babur and Sher Shoh, of Shivaji the Maratha and of tho 
Navayat adventurer Haidar Ali of Mysore, every one of whom, except the Maratha, were 
of foreign origin. The nature of the sepoy was the nature of his ancestors and it helped 
Lo oreate the story of Clive. In serving Clive and the English faithfully the sepoy was only 
doing what his class had always done. It mattered nothing to him that his leaders wero 
foreigners and Christians, for they reapected his religious ideas and foelings, whatever thoy 
were, In courage he had never been lacking. An army thus constituted was so formidable 
a fighting machine that it was not often auccessfully defied. To quote once more the often 
quoted words attributed to Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde): “* Take a bamboo and cast 
it against o tree, the shaft will rebound and fall harmless: tip it with steel and it becomes 
a apoar which will pierce deep and kill,” ‘To quote further the remark of Sir W. H. Russell, 
the great war correspondent of the timo: " The bamboo ix the Asiatic, the stoel point is the 
European.” 

At the same time the sepoys, like the reat of the Indian population, were oredulous 
and excitable on any kind of report or rumour, and liable to outbursta of unreasonable 
anger on provocation great or umall, real or imaginary. They were an easy prey to the 
highly placed malcontent and his local agent the agitator. That is to say, they were liable 
to sudden mutiny and showed this liability from the beginning. Mutinies actually occurred 
in various places and in all armies for all kinds of reasons, serious and frivolous, In some 
cases they were duo to mismanagement. “The more important oocurred in 1764, 1766, 1908, 
1824, 1843, 1844 and 1849. The Mutiny of 1857 was in fact by no means on isolated or 
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novel occurrence. Calm poemidacasian will show that in the conditions it tual always be 
a liability to be guarded against. This liability to get out of hand did not, however, mean 
that in time of war the Sepoy Armies were not to be relied on. Their whole history shows 
the converse. The emotions actuating the fighting man, as the sepoy has always been in 
war and activity, are not those that move him in peace and in action. This same martial 
capacity has also made him work side by side in a spirit of trace comradeship with that 
other fighting man per excellence, the British soldicr, 

The Bengal Army in 1857 was not conducted on the ideal principles, which guided the 
founders of the Sepoy system, Originally the Bombay and Madras Regimonts consisted 
of high caste Hindus and good class Muhammadans, but soon different castes and races 
entered and made asuccessful blend, However, when Clive used his experiences at 
Arcot and in the South generally, and formed the Bengal force that fought under him at 
Plassey, it cousisted chiefly of Brahmansand high caste Hindus, This peculiarity the Bengal 
Army retained right up to the Mutiny of 1857, but otherwise it was rin on the same 
general principles as its predecessors. But there came changes, The number of the Euro- 
pean officers increased and the influence of tho native officers decreased. The constant 
widening of the British territories and military responalbilities led to the raising of many 
irregular troops to which the beat officera went. The officers left behind began to lose in- 
fluence and the men their old sense of discipline, Pay, allowances, and pecuniary rewards 
were interfered with, which caused the deepest dissatisfaction. The practices of the other 
armies showed that caste prejudices were given too much prominence. Promotion of British 
Officers went by seniority and thus too old or incompetent men occupied the higher com- 
mands. In consequence of all this'an insubordinate spirit incteasingly prevailed. Add the 
national liability of the sepoy to credit any story of a cook and a bull that any rascal chose 
to bring to him and it will be perceived that by 1857 the Army was oftencr than not ready 
to Mutiny. Add again the political unrest caused by the progressive British supremacy 
over the native ralers and their dependants ducing a long period, and to that negleot to main- 


tain anything like a sufficient proportion [it approached one to six in the most favourable 


view) of British to native troops, and the withdrawal of some of the former for the wara in 
Persia and China, Then one realises that the native leaders began to think that they had 
before them a real chance to upset the British power, antl that the sepoy began to be puffed 
up with his own importance and to think that he could safcly try conclusions with his British 
Officers. 

In 1857 the Bengal Army was indeed ripe for Mutiny. Many competent lookers.on 
in India saw this and kept on insisting on it, though the seniority-promoted oflicers in immw- 
diate command were blind. Dalhousie, too, saw that generally the postition was dangerous 
and proposed an increase in the British and a decreaga in the sepoy forces. But he was 
sick unto death, and his successor, Lord Canning, arrived just in time to face the irruption 
of the long-rumbling voleano.’ 

1 Mr. F. W. Buckler ‘of Cambridge read a jocture on in ite ¢ Political Theory of the Indian Mutiny before 
the Royal Historical Society on January 12, 1022, which has been printed in ita Transactions, 4th seriqu, 


vol. V, pp. T1—100. In thie lecture he propounds on entirely new thoory of the causes of the Indian 
Mutiny, with « large number of notes giving the places where the dala for his statements are to be found, 


many of thom French sources, In tho emall apace available to him he has not been able to do more than 


merely state hiv conclusions, which are, however, wo novel and so subversive of tho views T huve expressed 
in the present text that I ean do 6o more than just allude to them. No doubt in time Mr. Buckler will 
further elucidate his ideas at greater length and with more detailed references to his authorities. Hin 
main theory ia perhaps best oxpressed by a sentence on page 20; “the main cause, then, was tho treatment 
[by the Koylish) of the Empetor (Bahadur Shah ],"' 
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DETERMINATION OF THE EPOCH OF THE PARGANATI ERA! 
By N. EK. BHATTASALI, M.A. 

Tne problem of ihe determination of the beginning year and date of the Parganati 

Era is well-known to students of antiquarian studies in Bengal, and discussions upto date 

on the subject have Joon neatly summarised by Babu Yatindra Méhana Rayain Volume I 
of his Dhdkira Ttihdsa, pp. 302-397, with the conclusion that it was impossible to solve 
the problem until furthor materials were forthcoming. He summarises the synchronistie 
dates of cight documents and bases his discussion on them. About two years ago, I chanced 
upon three more documents dated both in the Bengali and in the corresponding Porgandti 
year. During the Durgi Puja holidays of 1021, L searched the collection of old documents 
in my own family and that of another old family near me, and brought to ght ten more 
documents dated synclironistically in the Bengali and the Porganati Era. Three of these 
were already knownto Babu Yatindramihana Raya from an article of mine in the now-defunct 
journal Grhastha, but as I had omitted to mention the days of the months recorded in them, 
they could not then be of much use in caloulation. The fresh materials now obtained por- 
mit of o re-opening of the topic and an attempt has been made in this paper to solve the 
vexatious problem. 

As the Parganiti Era cannot be expected to be known to students of antiquarian 
studies outside Bengal,? it ia necessary to explain thot on Era of this name is found widely 
nsed in the Eastern districts of Bengal on all sorts of legal documents, not the least interest- 
te of which are deeds of sale or transfer of slaves. The years of the era are almost always 

used synthronistically with the years of the Bengali Era. The earliest application hitherto 
met with is of the year 4012 which is equal to about a-p. 1663, The perishable nature of 
the material—rouch, thin, handmade paper—on which these dotuments were invariably 
drawn up, worked on by the moist atmosphere of Lower Bengal, hos lost to us all the older 
documents or made them extremely searoe. But during the whole of the twelfth century 
of the Bengali Era, corresponding to A.D, 1604-1795, doouments dated in the Parganti 
Era are very frequently met with, Iv wos ousted from the synchronistic company of the 
Bengali Era by the advent and currency of the Christian Era, with the enactment of the 
Permanent Settlement of Pongal. 

The importance of the Era is that, even on rough calculation, its beginning year poes 
back to about A.D. 1110-1200, the accepted date of the first incursion of the Muhammudans 
into Dengal. This significant feature, combined with the fact that at least two instances 
are known of this Era being called the VallAli Era (San Vallalij* makes it very probable 
that some remarkable event in the History of Bengal, connected with the Sena Kings, was 
distinguished by its inauguration, The above probability makes the exact determination 
of the beginning of the Era moat important for the History of Bengal. 

Bolow is given a chronological list of documents hitherto discovered on which the 
Pargondti Era has been found used. In most casos, we have the equivalent Bengali yer, 
but in some cages, the Pargun&ti year stants alone. “ 


1 Koad at the Second Oriental Conlenmns, Calcutta, 1922, 
# ‘The Era wos noticed, unfortunately under,a alightly insccurate name, in the Indian Anbiqhary, 
1912, in my article headed * King Lakghmana Sena of Bengal and his Era." 


Pe Prof. Satis Chandra Mitra, B.A. in Daca Heview and Sammilana, 9.0. 1319, Bengall Section, 
pf 


+ Rilya's DhAlolra Ztindea, 1, pp, 304-200, + 
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Boa 1182 Parganati Oe: & 
554... . the 3re 
: a, Wednesday, 
7 | tar yes caret at | Ditto, |VillagePAikpada, In oasession of Babu Kailasa 
y Re eraaret | District Dacea.| Chandra Mitra of PAikpada, 
San 1170, corresponding ye 
562, date the LithAshidha. 


"g [Ditto But date the 18th) Ditto, 
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| List of Documents dated in the Pargandti Era—conte, | | 
ae | OT ie SE ear bree! | rs — 
a he Dated Portion of Lovulity where 7 Sheree Sar ny 
| Te | con| eet] ee oe 
9 Same as No. 7. But Gate she Sant Same as No. 7. Same:as'No.7, Ve 
15th Aghidha, ue No. 7 Jee 2 ooh 
10 |Bongali year 1173, Pargondt! Land- Village | The document is in the poswasion = 
egal Sé1, the 25th Cha‘tra, |dedication.| Diigiminik, | of Babu Amipikga fom whos, | 
Pa. Lonaing, Gabe I Irafjann Dutta. BA, 
District Farnd-— Sub-Deputy Magistrate, obtained , | 
‘di |Ben ar 1175, Parganiti Sj. Raya's. Dhaketra Itihdsa, 1, @ 
| ae Ae oad Vaisakha, the page 306. % | 
Oth AZulhijja. - Ij 
i 
12 Bengali year LL7S Purganiti Sale ol \Same as No, 10. ~ Same as No. 10, - . 
507, the 10th Agrahiiyana.| Sipves. | . 
ain ee cia a7 4nd ai Faftar 88 Village this manuscript of only 5 pages — 
arc | ta Abdullapur, called Svapnddhydya was hun- 
saatatt 43° ea PRET are Bengali | District Dacea.| ted out froma heap of manug- | 
fara sfirar. oripts at a eabdadinne monas- . 

San 1170, date the 22ad Bhadra tery at Abdu by 8). aes 
Tuesday, 570th year of the Yatindramohans YRaye and = 
VallAli Era, Sako 16002, the full myself, about. 19l4 ap. i 
moun dny, . | 

eee Ls F- SSS —_———— Laz 
id | _| Village Nagar, | In possession of Babu Ananda- 
tft a7 AAC ete tna Ps. Polaig, nit lia Rayo of Nagar and ' 
sjjaait % Are a. INstelet Forid-| published in his Bra Bhai | 

Bes li yeur 1183, Parganiti pur, a, P, 262. 

tbe Chnitra.. . 

| : 

15 af say ceca? ara VillagePaikpidi,| In possession of Babu Kailday 
sit gare wa YSe srsaareyi District Dacca.) Chandra Mitra of Paikpaida, 
Speer ae % BAT STA, 

San 1187, Pargagati 578, tha ) 

Ist Advina- 
il Gems atte quasi s- | Ditto. Ditto, Ditto. ache 
at fa ecawift 9 wee IPy- =a: 
ast sat afte € Fars. 

San 1186, Parganiti 80, the 
ith Miighn, ; | 

. The few two documenta are wot of any wie in the determination of the epoch of the = 
Parganiti Era, as the corresponding Bengali years are wanting. The following chart has | 
been prepared with the syne ronisti dates of the remaining fourteen documents, 





| istic Chart of dates in the Parganit! Era. 
The correct dates are printed in Clarendon type, 









G9) Ist, 


Discussion of the Evidence of Documents. 
(a) Documents preserved in the house of Balu Nisi Kenta Bhajptchdrige of Dilgi 
ménik. Nos. 10 ond 12. mag tg hpc shows the reat pontin af the to documents 
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Ii may be seen at a glance that one of the two dates must be wrong. Tf we have the 
564 Parganati on the 26th Chaitra of Bs. 1173, we cannot have 567 Parganition the oth 
ot Agrahiyana of B.S. 1175. .) 
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(b) Documents preserved in the house of Babu Kailasa Chandra Mitra of Paikpadi. Nos. 7, 
8 915,16. Here again, the following chart shows the relative position of the documents :— 












































Rengall | val. | Jyai, | Ashi. | Sra. Bhs. | Aév. | Kar. | Agra. | Paus. | Mégha.| Fil. | Chal, 
| 11—19— | a 
1170 : : eth | 
| | ist. | 
1187 | | | 578 P. | : 
J | | 6th. [=F 
an58 580 P. 




















From the above chart it will be evident that if on the 11—15th of AshAdha of B.s. 1170, 
we have P. 562, we ought to have 562+4+17= p. 579 during the same period of B.s. 1187. 
But we find instead p. 578 still continuing on the Ist of Asvina, in a document preserved 
in the same family. So, of these two dates one must be wrong. On the other hand, if on 
the Ist Aswin of B.s. 1187 we have Pp. 578, there is no obstacle in the way of having p. 580 
on the 6th of Magh of B.s. 1188, as we find on document No. 16. From this agreement of 
the latter two dates, we get a valuable hint that the intermediate year 579 began somewhere 
between the Ist of Asvina and the 6th of Magha following—if these two dates are correct. 
The agreement between these two dates'also makes probable the proposition that the first 
date is wrong and the last two right. 

(c) The Colophon of the manuscript Svapnddhydya. 

The manuscript was evidently written by an ignorant scribe, and though he has 
ostentatiously recorded the years of the Bengali Era, the Saka Era and the Vallali or the 
Parganati Era®—the month, the day of the month, the week day and the tithi as well,—he 
evidently made serious mistakes. If the Bengali year is right, the Sakdbd@ is wrong ; for, 
the equivalent of B.s. 1176 is 1691 Saka, and not 1692 Saka, as the scribe has recorded. 
It is reasonable to suppose that he recorded the Bengali year all right ; but in using the 
Saka Era, generally used by the astronomers, and the Parganati Era which was falling into 
disuse, he could not get the correct years of those Eras. Indeed, in the case of the Parga- 
nati Era, he made a mistake of no less than three years, as will be seen afterwards. 

(1) The Documents as a whole. 

With these criticisms in view, let us proceed to examine the complete chart. The 
first year to atiract our attention will undoubtedly be the year B.s. 1175. In this year we 
have two documents dated in Parganati, from two different places. The first one executed 
on the 28rd Vaisikha shows the year P. 566, while the second one executed on the 10th of 
Agrahayana of the same year shows that the year Pp. 566 has come to an end in the mean- 
while and the next year P. 567 has begun. We find these two- dates - agreeing perfectly 
well with the last two dates of (6) above, where we received the hint that years of the 
Parganati Era may have begun somewhere between the Ist of Asvina and the 6th of 
Magha. We find the documents Nos. 11 and 12, pointing to the same unusual conclusion, 
and we are convinced that these dates are right. With their help, we can still more limit 
the period within which the beginning of the Parganati years should fall. We can now 
say that these years must begin on some day between the Ist of Aswin and the 10th of 
Agrahayana following. The materials obtained up till now do not allow of a closer limit- 
ation, but the exclusion of the Ist of Aévina lends strength to the supposition that in all 
probability, the years began on the Ist of Karttika and the Era was a Kérilikddi Era.® 


-———— = 





* Ithink, therecan be no doubt that the ParBandti Era is meant, =e 
See Like the Lakghmana Sena Era of Tirhut, as determined by Dr. Kielhorn in the Indian Antiquary, 
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With the establishment of this fact, if we now look at the ohart, wo find that dates 
Nos. 3, 4, 6,6, LI, 12, 15, 16, agree perfectly with this conclusion and it should be noticed 
that this correct series includes the four carlicst dates. Nos. 7-0, 10, 13, 14, do nob agree 
with this conclusion. By looking at the churt it will be seen that Now. 7-9 do not agree 
with the rest of their serics. If on the 15th of Aghfidhs, p.s, 1170, we get 562. Parganiti, 

we should naturally get 5624+-3—565 Parganiti on the same date of B.s. 1173. But 
auras No. 10 shows 564 still continuing on the 25th Chaitra of that year. So, Nos. 7-9, 
which have bean surmised to be wrong in (5) above do not also agree with their own series: 
of wrong dates. It must therefore be absolutely wrong. This is also the case with No. 13. 
Tt gives ua 670 Vallali—i., Parganiti on the 22nd Bhidra of ns. 1176, whereas the 





‘correct date ought fo have been 567 Parganiti, no less than three yeors earlier. It is - 


easily seen that No. 13 has agreement with no other date on the chart, Lt stands alone. 
The dates Nos. 1) and 14 agree with one another and they differ with the correct serics 
by only six months. The cause of the discrepancy is very plain. Panrganiiti Era was fall- 
ing into disuse and people here and there had hegun to forget that it was a NX@rttikadi Era, 
They, in their forgetfulness, used It as the Bengali Era, and instead of beginning a new year 
in Karttika, continued the old year down to the last day of Chaitra, like the Bengali year. 
Tt may be seen from the chart ot a glance that this was the cage both with Nos. 10 and 14, 
The assumption that the difference noted might be due to the adoption of solar calculation 
in one locality and the lunar in other, cannot be supported, as the mistake has been found 
to occur on documents in the same family, executed within « few years of one another. 
The determination of the beginning of the Parganiti Ere is now o simple calculation. 
The year 567 (No. 12) begins on the Ist Karttika of ws. 1175—1600 Sakabda, So the 
Pargandii Era began on the lat of Karitika of 1124 Saka, the 28th Sept, 1202 acp,, Saturday, 
The earliest use of this Era, hitherto met with, as has already been noticed, is in 
No. 1 of our list. The date is p. 461, equal to ap. 1663. The phrasoology of the dated portion 
suggests that it was the standard popular reckoning used in the country, oa it m used alone 
and is not distinguished by any name. Tt does not appear whether the date in No. 2 had 
the distinctive epithet ‘ Pargansti' attached to it, as Sj. Raya gives no reference to show 
whence the date is taken ; but the fact that it has been used singly makes it probable that 
this early use is also to be classed with No. 1. But it is not of much use to speculate on 
this point without collating many more carly documents. The division of the ee into 
Pargatds had been effected about half-a-century prior to our carlicst document, und the 
use of the Erain and about thelimited area of the pargand of Vikram pur must have oon earned 
for it tho distinctive name of tho Parganfiti Era, But even in later years, the Era was. 
sometimes used without any distinctive name 44 we find on documents Nog. 7, & and 9, 


» While the epithet * VallAli,” fonnd attached to it, at least in two eases, points unmistakably 


to ite origin and ancient connection. Scholurs, with the notable exception of one, are now 
generally agrved on the chronology of the Sena kings, and the fact that Lakyhmaya Seno 
was ousted from West und North Bengal by Ikhtiyaruddin Muhammad bin Bukhtiyar, about ap, 
1200, is not seriously disputed by many. The epithet Vallali attached to the Purgandti Era, 
shows that, in popular tradition, it was connected with the dynasty that preceded the 
coming of the Muhammadans in Bengal, os everything pre-Muhammadan is Vallali in 
Bengal—eo powerful w stamp did the great king Vallila Sena leave upon the popular 
fisiainadtad, Was it in sorrowful remembrance of the termination of the glory of the 
great king Lakghmana Sena thot this Era firet began to be reckoned in Vikrampur and 
places sround ‘it, the last resort of the descendants of Lakghmaga Sena? The fond cling- 





ing of the Hindu populace to old memories gave the reckoning o long lease of life and - 


it began to fall into disuse only with the mileage of the Christian Era, 
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(e) Mr, Blochmann's Caloulation of the date of the Muhanmadan Incasion of Bengal. 


The latest calculation of the date of Muhammad’s invasion of Bengal ia that of Dr 


Blochmann in JAS#, 1875, pp. 275-277. His concluwion that the conquest of Bengal 
by Muhammad took place about Ap, 1108-090 is now generally accepted. But in view of 
the determination of the beginning of the Parguniti Era, on the 28th September ap, 1202, 
I think the premises of Dr: Blochmann may be examined again. 
The following are the promises on which he based his conclusions -— 
1. a. 589—Qnutbu'ddin ocoupics Delhi, 


2. Muhammad appears before Quibu'ddin in Delhi as an applicant for soldiership 


and is rejected. 

$. After his rejection Muhammad goes to Budaon, where he is given a fixed salary. 

4. After some time Muhammad goes to Qudh where he obtains certain fiefs near 
the Bihar frontier. He undertakes plundering expeditions which continue for 
one or foo years. ~— 

5, Ho invades South Bihar and takes the town of Bihar, He then goes to Delhi 
Where he remoing for some time in Qutb's Court, 

6. The second year after his conquest of Behar, he sets ont for Bongal. 

Mr. Blochmann computes that at least 5 years must have been required for items 


Nos. 2 to 6 and therefore the conquest could not have been effected earlior than: 


H. 594. He also considers the following facts -— 

7. Qutbu'ddin took the fort of Kalinjar in m. 500, after which he went to the 
neighbouring Mahoba, where Muhammad Bakhtiyar paid his respecte and 
offered presents from the Bengal spoil. 

So the conquest of Bengal must have taken place earlier shan BH. 590), 

Again — 

8. Muhammad, after taking Nadiya, selected Lakhnauti as eopital, settled the 
country on on exteniive scale by coining money and establishing Masjide 
and Colloges.* 

{. After some years had pasecd away, Muhammad invaded Tibet. 

10. He returned discomfitted and was oseassinated at Devkot in a, G02. 

Muhammad must have taken aboul 6 or 7 years in doing items 8, 9 and 10 and so tho 
conquest of Bengal took place about #. 595, 

Thus Dr. Blochmann comes to the conclusion that the conquest took place in about 
H. 504-505 or ap. 1198-09, 

(f) Criticism of Mr. Blochmann's conclusion. 

It is not of much use to criticise the premises, which are conjectural and thorefore can 
waver on this side or that 4ide by one or two years. From item No, 5, it will be seen thot 
Muhammad took good care to appeass his lioge-lord Qutbu'ddin as soon as he made the 
daring aggrandisement of the conquest of South Bihar. It is only natural that he should 
not failto do so again, after his raid‘on the rich country of Bongal, and that, a soon as possible 
after the event, so that his liege-lord might not grow suspicious of his activities or envious 


of his success. If Muhammad saw Quibu'ddin in 1. 590 at Mahoba with the apoils from his 


roid on Bongal, the placing of the conquest of Bengal in m. 504-596 by Dr. Blochmann in 


certainly too early, If a daring servant, after a bold conquest, Doikea a delay of four or five 
years in sharing his spoils with his liege-lord, he will cortainly find no friend in him when he 

: | wurlier than 
_. O98—=a-p. 1201-1202 (October let, 1201—September 20th, 1202). And if the Parganati 





arrivés to pay hik roxpects. The raid on Bengal cannot, therefore, be put « 


Era began on tho 28th September, A.p. 120%, the conelusi pitas Med td e e 
phat azo D Sha, Oe A. 02, the conclusion that the beginning of the Era 
coincided with the ruil ‘al Muhammad Agel, the fall af se at es Fic ee ee fal in aoe ih iz 3 
: ; 2 andl t L . nu Seni, is nob mrrived tt | 
any Very great stretch of imaginations: SHR SE cae MERveR wh by 
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LS CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUNJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

rs SERIES IV. | . 

= By H. A. ROSE, LC.8. (Retired.) : 

& (Continued from page 286.) 

4 Ghai: = Ghari, a tenure in which the crop is equally divided between landlord and 
= tenant: Ch., 161, 

; 5 Ghaink : a small torch, made at the Khaul mela on the full moon in Magh, and swung 


round the head and thrown into a walnut-tree in the belief that if it catches in the branches 
the thrower will have a son : Ch., 160. 

Ghala : field peas ; = Kalao: 8.8., Bashahr, 47. 

GhAli : grass, the right to eut grass : Ch., 275-6. 

Ghaloti : a large earthen bin for grain : B., 196. 

‘Ghara : a tenant who pays half the produce of his land as rent, after the seed for the 
next sowing has been put aside. He may also be liable for special services : Ch., 155 and 277. 
Cf. Ghari. 

Gharasni : fr. ghar wasni (v. Ghrasni) : Gloss., I., p. 436. Cf. Diack, Kulu Dialect, p. 64, 
sv, Grasni. — | 

Gharaé-wanj: a stand for pitchers: B., 197. 

Ghareri : an animal kept at home (ghar) and not taken to the pastures : Ch., 279. 

Ghari: rinderpest : SS. Bashahr, 53. 

Ghari : a tenure ; = Ghat. 

Ghar-jawantri : the custom of service in lieu of a money payment for a wife : Ch., 
=Ghari-jowatri in Mandi, where the term ofservice may extend to 9 or 10 years: reste 23 
. Gharthan, = Kandunda, g.v. 

Ghar: lit. ‘domestic’; ghari bdchh is the revenue or rent paid by a jdgirdar from his 
own income as distinguished from the bachh or fixed portion paid by him out of the rent received 
a from tenants : Ch., 280. 
_ Gharwa4n : land made cultivable by pulling down houses : Mandi, 65, 
Ghasan : a grass reserve : Sirmir, 68. 
; Ghaughati : an inferior spirit : Sirmfr, 59. 
= Ghernon phernon : a custom at weddings : Sirmar, 31. 
_ Gheo : = ght: B., 192. 
a Ghin : Hlaeagnus hortensis : Ch., 239. 

Ghiy4ra : a collector of ghi payable as revenue : Ch., 264, 

Ghondi: a skirt and gaiters combined : SS. Kumhirsain, 13. 

Ghorai : a women’s dance, danced in two lines in a circle : Ch., 210. 

Ghorel : a poor soil, much the same as gahori : Sirmar, App. I. 

Ghori : a group of hamlets, smaller than the pargana : SS. Bashahr, 42-3, 

Ghoriana : a money payment into which service is commuted : Ch., 171. 

Ghor-puna : a game in which two girls swing round, grasping each other’s hands : Ch., 212. 

Ghortangnan : rent for Gharats or water-mills : SS. Bashahr, 74. 

Ghrasni: Sanskr. grihapravesha,= Gorasang in Kaniwar, the rite observed on the 
completion of a new house: SS. Bashahr, 37. 

Ghukra bakra : a kind of loaf (bakrii = a square loaf) ; = Gurgura in Churahi: Ch., 124, 

Ghundad : a cotton gown of a special pattern, worn by Gaddi women: Ch., 206; -khard 


is done by the boy’s mother who gives her a present of a rupee or less; Oh., 153, 
Ghunkare : heavy brass anklets, worn by Gaddi women: Ch., 206. 
Giari : a feast held just after the Spring harvest ; Kulu ; Gloss., I, p. 438, 





karnd, a rite at a wedding in Churah ; lit. ‘ to lift up the ghundi ’ or the veil of the bride, which 
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Gilhru : goitre ; in Kulu; cf. Gilra in III : Gloss., I, p. 432. 

Gindi : matting ; B., 196. 

Gindi-brag : a game like ‘ hen-and-chickens’; of the players one is a shepherd, one a 
leopard, others sheep and dogs. The leopard tries to seize one of the sheep who is rescued 
by the dog : (brdég = leopard) : Ch., 212. 

Girah : see under Ungal. 

Girahi : = Chhan4n q.v. B., 108. 

Girasni : the ceremony which completes a marriage; the bride gives the boy gur: 
Sirmir, 31. 

Gobi : a kind of tobacco, not so tall as the ordinary tamaéké or tamaki and with spreading 
leaves like a cabbage : Ch., 225. 

Godami : — Barhil, q.v. 

God lena, lit. ‘ to take in the lap,’ to adopt : Gloss., I, p. 903. 

Goha : = mail, manure : Ch., 221. 

Gohala : a Brahman to whom alms are given at a suphandi : Ch., 210. 

Gohar : waste land on hillsides leading to a stream : Mandi, 65. 

Goldar : a Police officer, thénaddr: SS. Bashahr, 24. 

Goli : 2 game played with pice or other coins ; = Gatti: Ch., 211. 

Gon, ‘sky’; hence Govanu, the Sky god: SS. Jubbal, 12, 

Gorchar : pasture near a village ;—Juh and Munchar: Ch., 277. 

Gosum : Schleichera trijuga : Sirmar, App. LV, iv. 

Got : a form of contract in which the contractor engages shepherds to fold their flocks 
on land in return for the manure, the contractor being paid maldna by the landowner : Ch., 279. 

Got-bhai : a collateral however remote : Comp., 132. 

Gotri : a blood relation: Ch., 148. 

Grat : a water-mill ; -7, the owner of a water-mill ; -idnd,a tax on water-mills: Ch., 276, 

Grit :—gfi: B., 111. 

Guami : a present (Rs. 3) given to the bride’s mother by the bridegroom ; also called 
thilaul : Ch., 157. 

Gudani : = Jhanjrara q.v. : Ch., 147. 

Gudni : thinning out, of crops : = halodni : Ch., 225. 

Guldar : a corruption of ghalladdr, a store-keeper ; Sirmfr, 63. 

Guli danda : tip-cat : Ch., 212. 

Gan : horsechestnut : Aesculus indica: Ch., 237. 

Gun : the fruit of the Pavia indica: Ch., 222. 

Gunachu : Rubus lasiocarpus : Sirmir, App. IV, v. 

Goneh: 2 kind of fish: Sirmar, 7. 

Gundalka : almost dark : Ch., 204. . 

Gundri: = Kundia, trousers : 8S. Bashahr, 42. 

Gunna : speaking through the nose ; hence, ghunain, ‘one who speaks through his nose *: 
Ch., 138. 

Guntar: cow’s urine, Guntr, Guntrar, Guntrala, a rite of purification after childbirth : 
Ch., 123. 

Gurakha: a peon: = Jeltfi: Mandi, 59. 

Gurani ; coarse sugar: Sirmur, 26. 

" x es : a special day in each year, usually a birthday, on which no work may be done . 
sh., 194 
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— Gur-bhat: a brother made by taking the pahwdat the same tine, among Sikhs : Gloss., 
I, p. 903. | | , 

Gureuré : (Churihf), = Ghukerd balked, g.v, 

Gurohach : in Kaniwar = Newnan, qv. 

Gursewa : followers: B., 156. 

Gur-Teriya ; the 18th lunar day of Magh, one of the days for Bhat marriages : Mandi, 24, 

Gurara : a swing bridge made of rope on which slides a wooden ring from which hangs o 
coll; of, frangart: Ch., 16. 

Guth : a fist ; Ch,, 199. 

Gwayon : (# family) of low status, opposed to Khand ; Sirmiir, 63. 

Hakiran : a rite performed in Bralunaur in the $rd month after a birth, when water is 
put in vessel and walnuts, rice and incense in the child's hands. It throws some away and 
the rest ure picked up by children ; Ch,, 124. 

Halal : = Baincri, g.v. 

Haldu : Adina cordifolia : Sumir, App. TY, Vi, 

Hales ; Dog wood, Cornus macrophylla + Ch., 239. 

Hallah : = Hela, y.c. SS, Bashahr, 73, 

Hallar: o bastard : Ch., 146. CLT 4.0, 

Halodni - thinning out ; = Gudoi: Ch., 225, 

Handola ; o swing ; Kulu: Glows., 1, p. 424. 

Hanjhall : lit. ‘supporter of the heart,’ breakfast ; = Nihar, eto. 

Hankalu : Sigerctia theezans: Chi, 237, | . 

Har: a bone +0h., Lad, 

Harkaran : a penalty recovered from 
State in Kumbirsain, /4., 8. | 

, Har-phera : n ceremonial visit paid by o newly married pair within « mouth of their 
fwedding to the wife's parents, to whom # small present is madi > Ch., 153. 

Har singal: Nyclanthes ‘Abor tristis ; Sirmtir, App. [V, vi. 

Haryang; acess: Mandi, 03. | a= 

Hart - » measure ; = 4 pathas (in Raink’ Tahsil) ; Sirmir, App. IIL. 


an aduiterer: 8S, Bashahr, 14; payable to the 


*  Hatangnan : a cess levied for the keep of the State elephants : 8S, Bashar, 74. 


Hathlar : the sickle, sword or axe, allotted! to a second son on inheritance as his special 
share ; of. Jethwigh : Ch., 154. . | 
Hatth-lewa : hand-taking ; and -mel, hand-joining : B., 111. 
Hola : | special ; hela bepdr, as opposetl to athwdra begir, uaually consisted in household 
work rendered to State officials ; SS, NAlAgarh, 16-17. | 
Hiundasi : one who remains at home in winter: Ch, 228, 
Hert : « cess, State gainekeeper's pay recovered from villagers ; $5, Bashahr, 75. 
Hiski; the casting of «a red cloth over the girl’s head to effect her betrothal, among 
Baloch (D. G. K.) : Comp., 1-2-3. 
~ Aléda : phapra flour boiled and then baked ; = Chilta : SS, Bashabr, 41. 
Howejan ; « fine kind of barley ; Simla 6. R,, xxxix. 
Hudo-bharna : to play Audd, u game in which a boy tries to hop a given distance 
letting one foot touch the ground : Ch., 212. | 
Tkihd ; a feast given to the brotherhood on the 21st day after a death : B., 197, 
Ikki-pur: a gambling game played with cowries: B, 201. 
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Iman-babin : == Dharm-bahin, among Mubammadans ; a slater made by Chidar-badal, g.v. 


Indrangan : a ceas of Re. 1 to Rs, 4: 55. Bashahr, 78. 

Istisq : prayer for rain; fr. aame root aa aaggi: B., 173, 

Jach : some kind of service to a deota ; Kulu : Gloes., 1, p., 492. 

Jabal; wet, inarahy land, always full of water: Sirm@r, App. 1 

Jadolan : a ocss lovied for the hair-cutting ceremony of the Tikka: S85, Kumbirsain, 22. 
Jagir: an impreention ; -dend, to invoke cutaes : Sirmir, 40. 

Jagni : a torch ; Ch, 276, 

Jagru jag: @ rite performed when offerings have to be made lo o deofa on account of 


iliness ; Kula ; Gloss,, I, p. 487. Jag = ‘fair’; of, Kulu Dial. of Hindi, p. 65, 


Jain : Terminalia tomentosa : Sirmir, App. IV, v. 

Jaingt® : a root, from which, when dried, sur or beer is made ; = Karonda; Sirmar, 68. 
Jakat Chaudhri: cess levied for the @akilt contractors’ servanta: SS. Bashahr, 75 
Jakhwahi ; a weighman, of salt : Mandi, 51. 

Jam : clumsy: Ch., 199, 

Jamanwaild: a rite to scare away an aular or spirit of a person who has died childless, 


In it 4 belts, offerings of boiled maize (ghunganian), nettle baths, aml bran bread are offered 
4timea by night: Ch., 150, 


Jan « the bridegroom's followers : Ch., 143. 

Jana: a young boy selected ns a divine representative ; Simla Hilly: Gloas., I, p. 475 £. 
Jani: a superior form of marriage in Churah : Oh,, 162. | 
Janifiza : prayer at « funeral ; Ar,, lit," corpse © or” hier ': B., 176-7. 

Janei : a short form of regular marriage in Churih: = Bujkyh-in Brahmatr : Uh., 127, 
Jangshal : a cess, 2 commutation of the State's right to half the skin of every dend 


animal : 88. Bil&spur, 23. 


Janji, janji, Jani; a superior form of marriage, used in the Sach pargana of Pangt: 


Ch., 157, 


Japas : a month, — Phalguna (?): Mandi, 30. 

Jappe ; a small fish; Ch., 39. 

Jaseri: carly morning meal: SS. Bashahr, 41. 

Jatame ; pig: B. 201; of. P.D., p. 494; jatdman, any wild animal, 

Jatera ; worldly busines’, opp. to Matera: Ch., 142, 

Jathalno: morning meal: Sirmdar, 58. 

Jathiali ; a sort of headman in the Chamar caste ; Kulu: Gloas,, I, pp, 348 and 435, 
Jathung : the extra share of an eldest son: in Sirmir; = Jathwi in Churih (Chamba) : 


Comp., 73. 


Jattu : the first hair, of a child: Ch., 1th. 

Jatra: a pilgrimage: Gloss, I, p. 452. 

Jaul: o shoulder-band: Ch., 144. 

Jel, a second ploughing: Ch., 221. 

Jeltfi, -thA, a peon: also an office-holder in a temple: Mandi, 50, and Suket, 26. 

Jetha --1, lit. ‘elder’; so, ‘first sown’: Ch., 224. 

Jethund (Jalthund): the extra ahare assigned to an eldest won on inheritance, but 


counterbalanced by his obligation to pay larger share ofany debts ; of, Jethwigh ;Ch,, 148, 


Jethunda: is apparently the form used in Riwalpinidi and the Barmaur wisdral of 


Chamba : Comp., 71-2. 


Jethwagh ; (i) a fee paid to the senior wife (bari Idri) when her husband takes a second 


Hpolse, for her admission into the house ; (ii) the best ficld assigned to an oldest son on 


inheritance : Ch., 152 and 164. 
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Jhabtalpa : daybreak: Mandi, ol. . 
Shaggi : a long woollen garment reaching to the knees, worn by women : Mandi, 32. 
Jhajra : a form of marriage: Sirmar, 30. | 
Jhalla : lit. ‘idiot’; the Gura’s deputy: Sirmar, 40. Cf. P/D., p. 491. 

Jhallar : a large jar; dim. jhanwala: B., 197. 

Jhanjhoti : a song ; Kulu: Gloss., L, p. 424. 

Jhamb : a mattock used for repairing canals : Mandi, 43. 

Jhanjrara : a form of widow re-marriage, ranking below the bydh. In it the bride dons 
ornaments, especially the nose-ring (ndth), with a red ribbon (dort) to bind her hair, and a 
bodice (cholf), Syns. are Choli-dori and Sargudhi, gq.v. Ch., 126-7. 

Jhanki : (?). 

Jharga (7): a kind of greens : Simla, S. R., xxxix. 

Jhata: a child bya purely adulterous connection: 5S. Bashahr, 17. 

Jhata, Jhatogra, = Chaukhanda ; in Sirmar: Comp., 116. 

Sher (bet) : = Chaukhanda ; in Saraj. 

Jhind-phuk ; = Man-marzi ; lit. ‘ bush-burning,’ a form of marriage among the Caddis : 
Ch., 127. a 

Jhish: dawn: SS. Bashahr, 40. 

Jhinjni: red: Simla, S. R., xl.; and SS. Kumbharsain, 14. 

Jhol ; buttermilk boiled with salt, ght and spices : Mandi, 32. 

Jhonta : an axe: Ch., 229. ‘ 

Thulka : a fire-rite observed just before a wedding ; the best man kindles a fire under a 
pan of water while the bridegroom's family endeavour to extinguish it: B., 102. 

Jhamar: v. P. D., p. 502; s.v. jhumar. . 

Jhumriaia : a tenant of land, said to mean ‘ family servant,’ but applied to a man of any 
caste who subrents land ; the first class of jhwmridlé subrent from State tenants, the second 
or anwésiddr hold land in lieu of service, and the third are farm servants, but also hold some 

land: Ch,, 165 and 277. | 

Jhanga : interest : B., 203 (where a proverb is cited). Cf. P. D., 503. 

Jhutiyar : a servant under the Batwal: Ch., 264. 

Jharna : to idle or meditate ; cf. jhirjdn, idle : Ch., 138. 

Jiali : a man who is sacrificed ; Bashahr : Gloss., I, p. 347. 

Jiageota : Putranjiva retusa; Sirmar, App. LV, vii. 

Jija : a sister’s husband : Gloss., |, p. 903. 

Jiji : = Bebe, q.v. 

Jil butara : the pied kingfisher : Ch., 38. 

Jind rori : = Chhoti chung, qg.v.: B., 109. 

Jinghan : Odina Wodier ; Sirmir, App. IV, iv. 

Jinsal: a contract by which the State sells the skins of dead cattle, all of which are 
claimed by it : Suket, 42 and 33. 

Jinsali : an official, now abolished, who was in charge of the magazine of a pargana : 

Ch., 264, Cf. Jinsal in IT. 

Jira : white ; = Kalla: Simla, S. R., x1. 

Jirda ; a screen: Mandi, 53. 

Jiringar : dumb: Ch,, 138. 
Jithong : the eldest son’s extra share on inheritance amounting to 4 pathas of land: 

Sirmfir, 37. } 

Jogan: a demon; Kulu: Gloss., I, p. 437. 
Joji : a small cloth cap, worn by women in Churah : Ch., 206. 
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Ja, Za : the hybrid between a yak and a cow ; pe Brimi: SS. Baabahe, 53. 
Juh: pasture near a village ;= Corchar and Munchar : Ch., 277. 
Jani: a weight; 1 patha = 5 sers kham: 16 pathas = 1 jani, and 20 jants = 1 khér: 


Sirmar, App. IT, 


Jari : a small bundle ; = roli; Ch., 223. 

Jusmusa : dawn: Ch., 204. : 

Juth : refuse of grass dried again for fodder : Mandi, 45. 

Juth pai : an observance at a wedding after the bat parana. The boy’s father or uncle 


and his companions on return from the bride’s house place 4 coins in a plate and Tejoin the 
wedding procession : Ch., 143. 


Jutti: a string of black wool knitted together : Mandi, 24, 

Kachnai : = Kurali, 

Kadhu: ? aram: a cess: = Poksha, q.v. 

Kadelni : (add ¢.v. in IIL), but not so fine as the bathailni. 

Kadroli : a bread made from koda: SS. Bashahr, 48. 

Kaephal : Myrica sapida: Sirmir, App. IV, vii. 

Kagadara : a letter-carricr ; fr. Pers. kéghaz, ‘ paper’: Ch., 264. Vea 
Kaila : revenue in kind: Sirmfir, 87. 

Kaili: a cow or bullock black in colour with certain white points; cf. Megat. and 


Phangat : Jullundur, 8. R., 55. 


Kain : the area which cpaebT be sown with a given quantity of sesd_—naually 4 mans 


kachcha : Sirmir, 87 ; the area which can be sown with 3 to 4 bhdrs of seed : SS, Sangri, 4. 


Kaint : Pyrus variolosa : Sirmdr, App. IV, v. 

Kakar : a tobacco cultivated on irrigated land, It only produces one crop : Sirmir, 67. 
Kakarain : Pisiaccia integer vrima : Ch., 235. 

Kakkar: a kind of tobacco: B., 193 % = Kandahari, but cf. Kakkar. P, D,, 535, 


‘second growth of the tobacco plant.’ 


Kakni : south-east: B., 186. 

Kala BathQ: a species of Bithd, Amaranthus: 55. Bashahr, 48. 

Kalahu : any irrigated land: Sirmar, 72-3, and App. f. 

Kalagi: a tuft; Kulu: Gloss., I, p. 349. 

Kalai-chhurana : ‘to release the wrist’; a game in which the wrist is firmly held by 


some one and has to be forcibly released : Ch., 212. 


Kalal: 10 a.m.: SS. Bashahr, 40. 
Kalao : = Ghala g.v. Kalari, an early morning meal, of weak porridge made of batha : 


Kalawa: see under Sathri. 

Kalawar : soil of specially good quality : Sirm dr, App. L. 

Kalel : after dark: Ch., 204. 

Kali chir : Pinus excelsa: Sirmdr, App. IV, vii. * 

Kali siri : lit. ‘ black head, a widow : Gloss., L, p, 906 

Kaliol : morning, fr. Kalwari g.v. : Mandi, 31. 

Kalla: holly, [lex dipyrena: = Karela: Ch., 237, 

Kalka: an ark; Kulu: Gloss, I, p. 472 

Kallu : white ; = jira: Simla, 8. R., xi. . | 

Kalwar ; 9 or 1am. Ch, 204, apa AE: aes A ea ho) See 


Jora-pawa : a cess, in eommataton of the right to shoes: and bedposts enjoyed ‘he 3 
officials : SS. Bilaspur, 22. . os 
Jori: a small earring with silver pendants: B., 103. (?) a pair, P. D., 3.v. a 
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Kamal : Borkeris nopalensis Ch., 237. 

Kambella : Mallotus philippinensis: Sirmir, App. IV, vii. 

Kamdari : a patwdr cess : SS, Kuthar, 8. 

Kamri : a waist-belt : SS. Kumharsain, 13. 

’ Kana, blind : Ch., 139. 

Kanchar : a box, in Pangi ; ef, Kanjal: Ch., 208. 

Kanechhong, Kanchhang : the youngest son’s extra share on jitarftnsibeasually Rs. 8 
or a few utensils : Sirmur, 37. 

Kanda : Principia utilis ; of. Bhekal: Ch., 238 

Kandela : Bauhinia retusa: Sirmiir, App. IV, iv. 

Kandrol, a wild fig, Ficus cunia: Ch., 240. 

Kandunda :— Gharthan, the extra share of a youngest son, consisting of the hearth: 
Comp., 72. r 

Kandari : a table-cloth: B., 104. 

Kane: Spiraea sorbifolia: Ch., 238. 

Kanetha : younger: Ch., 59. 

Kangash : a kind of grass: Ch., 222. 

Kanghu : a comb: Ch., 140, 

Kangu : = Kongi, Flacourtia Ramontchi: Sirmir, App. TV, ii. 

Kanga : = Pan). ror, the yellowish colour used for caste-marks by Brahmans : B., 111. 
Prepared from red turmeric : 108. Cf. Kungga, ‘red amla’: P. D., 635, 

Kanh : = Mutth, q.v. 

Kanha : fem. -i, lit. youngest ; so, * last sown ’ : Ch, 224, 

eae a box, oblong in shape ; cf, Tuni, in the Ravi valley ; and Kanchar or Shikari in 

Pangi: Ch., 208. : 

scat a poplar, Populus ciliata and albi Ch., 240. 

Kanla : the poplar, Acer pictum ; = Sufeda: Ch. 236. 

Kannedar : = Banati, g.v. 

Kantla, ? Kanthi, a necklace : SS. Bashahr, 36. 

Kanw4: a vessel: B., 197. 

Kar chompri: a tax on milch cattle in return for grazing : Suket, 42. 

Kar : a line ; kar dharnd, a rite at the fixing of the wedding day: Sirmar, 30. 

Kar : a sum of money payable to a jdagirddr for grazing in a State pasture: Ch., 278. 

Kara: cash revenue: Sirmar, 87, 

Karahad : cess: SS. Bashahr, 67. 

Karach ; a censer; Simla Hills ; =Dhurna: Gloss., I, p. 456. 

Karali: (1) laud entirely dependent on rainfall: SS. Bashahr, 46. (2) = Batri, g.v. 

Karandi : a trowel: Ch., 229. | 

Karangora ; a shrub, under which the demon Chung@ is found: Ch,, 150. 

Karar : Rosa moschata : Ch., 238. 

Karaunda : Carissa carandas : Sirmir, App. IV, vi. 

Karaunj : Ougeinia dalbergioides ; Sirmar, App, IV, iv. 

Karela : holly ; = Kalla, g.v. : Ch., 237. 

Kari: an ornament for the ankles: Ch., 208, 

Karonda : a root; see Jaingtd : Sirmar, 58. 

Karori : Virginia creeper, Vilis sp., Ch., 237. 
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Karotari : a saw: Ch., 229. 

Karru : violets : SS. Bashahr, 61. 

Karun, a mulberry tree, Morus serrata: Ch., 240. 

Kashitu : a variety of rice : SS. Baghal, 8. 

Kashmal: Berberis Lycium: Sirmar, App. IV, ii. 

Kasmal: B. aristata: w. 

Kasp4ran : a steel ; = Agdhal, q.v. 

Kassa : a measure :—1 kassa = 2 odis ; in the Boi tldga of Hazara. Cf. Asa. 

Kat : = Katohar, the high fields above the village used for grazing in summer, in Bra}:- 
maur ; = Adwari: Ch., 277. 

Kataki : a tobacco, cut in Katak : Sirmfr, 67, 

Katal : land situated on the banks of streams : Sirmdar, Aap: I, and Mandi, 64. 

Katul : land at a distance from the village, scantily manured and watered : SS. Baghat, 8. 

Kath : a heavy piece of wood attached to a prisoner's leg : SS. Bilaspur, 20. 

Kathala : an office-bearer in a temple: Suket, 26. 

Kathi : Spiraea canescens : Ch., 238. 

Kati, a knife: Ch., 126. 

Katmala : a neck ornament : B,, 112. ‘ 

Kattal : a grass cut late and then inferior to Sarlu: Mandi, 45, 

Kau : Olea ferugina: Ch,, 239. 

Kaunt : Pennisetum Italicum: Ch., 222. 

Kaunta : a cone, of cedar or pine; = Relra: Simla 5S. R., lxiv. 

Kaur: aroot: Ch., 243. 

Kaure watte di roti: = Mundar chor; B., 197. Of. Watti, ‘dough’: P, D., 1203. 

Kawar : a bride: B., 110: v. P. D., p. 572, where kawdrd is fem. and bnity m. 

Kemi : a tree: Sirmét, 79. 

Kerra: adj., brown: Ch., 138. 

Khadar : = panjobal; Sirmir, App. I 

Khadda (s): parched maize: Ch., 151, 

Khala : mother’s sister, among Pathfans and Shaikhs, Her husband is Khali. 

Khalawa : lord chamberlain: Ch., 168, 

Khalian : threshing-floor ; Sirmar, 66. 

Khall : a pond: Sirmar, 71. 

Khalri : = vat, in Bhogarmang. 

Khalra : askin: Ch., 142, 

Khalai : v. Khala, 

Khalw4r : see under Topa. 

Khaman : = O! or Khol, g.v., Kula: Gloss., 1, p. 438. 

Khanda : a large box ; = bara ;-i, a box, larger than the bdra: Simla 8. R., xlvi. Cf. 
Khanta in Il. 

Khanda : an iron mace, offered to a Naga: Ch., 155. 

Khap : a sub-caste, described as endogamous, among Malis ; Comp., 24 

Khar : a weight; see under Jani. 

Khar: (1) a grass used in roofing: Ch., 119; (2) commutation of former etppline of 
grass : SS. Bilaspur, 22. 

Kharbés :-wis, a sheet: Ch., 142 
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Khari bhagti: sec Bhagti. 


Kharmakora : a grass which grows on barren hills in the rains and makes inferior hay : 
Mandi, 45. 


Kharoli : a common shed: Sirmar, 65. 

Kharort : small pieces of wood hung on a necklace outside a temple : Sirmdr, 43. 
Kharpat : Garuga pinnata: Sirmir, App. IV. iii. 

Kharu : = Kharshu, q.v. in IIT. 

Kharyatr : land which grows grass suitable for hay: Mandi, 45 
Khat-naa : a ‘ bed-raft’; Ch., 11. 

Khatri : a general term for a dhobi or washerman: B., 147. 

Khel : pron. Khed, a sept, a sub-division of a caste; SS, Bashahr, 20. 
Khepra: a mask; Kulu: Gloss., I, p. 326. 

Khikhyar : a large fish : Ch., 39. 

Khil : an inferior soil ; ouie made land: Sirmar, 65, and App. I. 


Khila: parched gram ; —khedni, lit. “to play with the khila,’ is a rite observed at a 
wadding to break the tie of kinship, if any exist, between the parties : Ch., 145. 


_ Khim : the dried cake of barley, ete., from which sur is made : Sirmfr, 58, 
Khinna : hockey: Ch., 211. 

Khira : a lamb which has not yet cut its teeth ; ef. P. D., p. 599: Sirmar, 52. 
Khirri : the small bamboo, Dendrocalamus strictus: SS. Bilaspur, 17. 
Khobli : lumps of meal in dough ; SS. Bashahr, 41. 

Khol : (1) foreskin; B., 97. (2) an opening in the soil; = OL, qv. 
Kholai : greedy: Ch., 139. 

Khora: a cess in kind, of gur : SS. Bashahr, 70. 

Khot : ghost ; = Pap: SS. Kumharsain, 8. 

Khran : foot-and-mouth disease : SS. Bashahr, 53. | Ce 
Khund : (1) a family respected for its bravery : Sirmar, 63 ; Khand, a descendant of a 





Mawi or Mawanna ; (2) also apparently a canton : Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 451. 


Khurli : see under Biha bhat. 

Khurpa : foot-and-mouth disease : SS, Jubbal, 18. 

Khwesh : a daughter's husband : Pathans. 

Kiamal : Berberis vulgaris : Ch., 237. 

Kiar : a field which remains full of water—generally sown with rice : Sirmtr, App. I. 
Kilar : a species of wych hazel, Parrotia Jacquemontiana ; Ch., 33. 

Killar : = Kilar, g.v.: Ch., 239. 

Kirka: a tree, Cocculus laurifolius : Sirmadr, App. IV, . 

Kirtijubar : some kind of dance (?) : Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 463. 

Kisht&a: the wild apricot, Prunus armenica : Sirmir, 80. The fruit when dried ; 


= Sukeri: Ch., 225. 


Kohi: Alnus nepalensis : Sirmiar, App. IV, vi. 

Koith kathal : Feronia elephantum : Sirmar, ne. IV, iii 

Kolath: = Kulat, g.v. 

Kolsar (? kolsa): = kalej: Sirmar,7. The Pst Ti albocristatus : Ch., 36, 
Kongi : = Kanga, ¢.v. 

Kokla: Sphenocerous sphenurus ; Ch., 37. 

Koli ghas : a cess of 80 bundles of grass per kain of cultivation : SS. Kunhiar, 10, 
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Konsal : a man who lives with a widow in her dead husband’s house ; = Linda: Mandi, 23. 
fe Kothert : an official in Brahmaur corresponding to the Jhutiyar elsewhere in Chamba 5 
f Ch,, 265. F 
an Kothiala : an official in charge of a granary ; ef. kotidla (Suket, 38) : SS. Bilaspur, 21. 
| Kothipavali : a house-tax, levied for festivals and religious purposes from cultivators : 
SS. Bashahr, 74. 
Kotri: owlet, Athene Brama. 
Kral: Bauhinia variegata: Ch., 235 and 238. 
Krao : the oak : Quercus semicarpifolia : Ch., 235 and 240. 
Kuasa : fem. -i, descendant of a niwasd or daughter’s son: used by Pathans and Shaikhs 
in Jhajjar. | 
Kuhainta : a hunchback : Ch., 139. 
Kohli : an earthen bin ; -4té, a rite observed before a wedding : B., 109. 
Fd = Kuji: Rosa moschata : Sirmar, App. IV. v. - 
Kukari : maize or Indian corn = makki: Ch., 224, 
4 Kukrola : = koklas, Pucrasia macrolopha : Ch., 36. 
Kulahar : a little before noon: B., 191. a | 
y Kulahu : land watered from a kul, but with a long lead : SS. Jubbal, 16. Te 
pe Kulat : = Kolath (add in If). | ; 
; Kulhant : irrigated land: SS. Bilaspur, 15, and Bhajji, 7. z 
Kulinza : a demon represented by a masked man at the Char or Spring festival: Ch., 45. 
| ; Kultherni : inferior land such as grows Kulath : SS. Baghal, 8. | d 
& | Kulwar : the first big meal of the day, eaten at 10 or 11 a.m. : Suket, 27. of 
5) Kundi ; (1) an iron stick, crooked in shape, offered to a Naga: Ch,, 155. (2) a receptacle ad 
a for smelting iron: SS. Jubbal, 20. } 
Kundia : = Gundri, trousers: SS. Bashahr, 42. 
Kunj: a trouser-string ; -chhor-wela, undressing- or bed-time: B., 192. Syn. Sota 
F: among Hindus and in the Lamma. “4 ee ; 
ae Kunjhain : a form of worship offered to Kali and other goddesses in lieu of- sacrifice; 2 . 
q part of a forest being preserved and consecrated for it ; Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 470. . i, oe 
) - Kunnt : a measure of land ; = ghwmao: Ch., 224. ete xs 
, . Kura: Holarrhena anti-dysenterica : Sirmir, App.AV, vi. — 4B 
; Kurali: = Kachnai; Sirmar, App. IV, iv. © ~ “i 
a ete is Bi 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH! KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By Lrevt.-Coroner Ste WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.LE., 6.8.L, 0.M.G., C.B.5, 
(Continued from page 300.) 
CX.—An Account oF THE SACK AND PLUNDER OF THE CiTy AND COUNTRY WHICH 
DISGUSTED AND REPELLED BOTH GREAT AND SMALL, 
This was one of the reasons why the Mughuls failed to capture the fort.36* ~ 
As soon as the prince, Shah Murad, and the Khankhanan heard of this oppression of the 
people, they did their utmost to check and prevent it, and executed a number of the plunderers 
in order to deter the rest, but nobody in the town or in the suburbs had any property left 
nor any shelter, for the very foundations of all the houses were so destroyed and obliterated 
that none could distinguish his own house from another’s, As it was God’s will that the 
plans of Akbar’s army to capture the fort should fail, this occurrence was the cause of the 
undermining of the strength and the destruction of the power of the Murhul army and of 
the restoration of thé hopes of the supporters of the Ahmadnagar monarchy, and this was, 
in truth, the first breach in the foundations of the enemies’ fortunes and the cause of disgust 
in the minds of all, both small and great, in the kingdom of Ahmadnagar. This enabled 
them to understand the truth of the secret of the advantage of suffering a little loss to secure 
a great gain, for this wholesale wasting and plundering denuded the whole country of inhabit- 
ants and habitations and prevented all traffic through it, the result being that for three 
months the enemy had no communication of any sort with their own country and that a 
famine broke out in their camp, sothat in thatspace of time no one, gentle or simple, so much 
as looked on rice, ghi, or other necessaries of life, and this plundering, and the famine which 
ensued, became the cause of the enemy’s retreat, as will shortly be described. Help and 
assistance are from God! 
CXI.—An Account or Tae Nicut Arrack waion Mupin-up-Din ABHANG 
Kuin 383 MADE on THE MucuuL ARMY, AND OF SOME OTHER EvyENTS 
ks | WHICH HAPPENED AT THE SAME TIME, 

It has already been said that when the African amirs, owing to the evil results of their 
continual quarrels with one another, separated and were scattered, they dispersed to all parts 
of the kingdom. Of these amirs, Ikhl4s Khan, ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk, Balil Khan and others hastened 
to Daulatabad, the garrison of which fortress, acting in concert with them, raised to the 
throne a person called Moti, whom they entitled Moti Shah, and raised the standard of 
independence and of opposition to all others. 

In the same way Mubariz-ud-din Abhang Khan also hastened to Bijapir for the purpose 
of securing possession of the person of some member of the royal family of Ahmadnagar 
who could be set up as heir to the kingdom. Here he found Mirfin Shah ‘Ali, the son of the 
late Burhan Nizam Shah I, who was living under the protection of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I, 
and his son, who was then twenty years of age, and took them, with a body of troops, into 
the Bir district where, with a view to composing the affairs of that district and to conquering 
the rest of the kingdom, he assembled large numbers of the army which was scattered and 

‘ae 362 According to the Akbarndma and Firishta (ii, 313), Shahbaz Khan, a bigoted Sunni, was re- 
sponsible for this atrocity. The policy of the prince and the Khankhanan (a Shf‘ah) was to conciliate the 
inhabitants, to whom, therefore, they proclaimed an amnesty, but on December 29 (December 30, according to 
Firishta, ii, 313) Shahbaz Khan ordered a massacre of the inhabitants of the city of Ahmadnagar and of 
the suburb of Burhanfbid. The wretched people were plundered and slain, and Shahbaz Khan proceeded 
to plunder the building known as the Hospice of the Twelve Imims. He was severely rebuked by the 
prince and the Khankhinin, and many of his followers, caught plundering, were put to death. The 
thas outrage seriously injured the imperial cause, 

A _ $63 The Akbarndma agrees with Sayyid ‘Ali in calling this amir Abhang Khin, Firishta calls him 
z , Abang Khan, but this may be a scribe’s error, , 
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) dispersed throughout the district. Miyan Manjhd from fear of the Mughul army had also ; 
fied into the Bir district, taking Ahmad Shah with him, so now Chand Bibi Sultan, whose -. 
endeavours were ever directed to what was best for the state, and to the good administration 2 


of the kingdom, sent a trusty servant with her own sign manual to Mubariz-ud-din Abhang 

Khan forbidding him to fight with Miyan Manjhai and his followers, and ordering him to re- 
pair at once to Daulataébid and there to come to an agreement with, and join forces with the r 
rest of the African amirs and all who were still loyal, and to drive out the Muzhul army.3¢4 : 

In obedience to the queen’s command Mubariz-ud-din Abhang Khan, with Miran Shah ~ 
‘Ali and about 5,000%®5 horse, ready for battle, marched to Daulatabad, and when the news of 
his approach with Mirfin Shih ‘Ali reached Tkhlas Khan and the rest of the African 
amirs, they, owing to their former disputes with Abhang Khan, would not accept 
Miran Shah ‘Ali. They took counsel among themselves, saying : “We have raised a 
king to the throne and elevated the royal umbrella over his head, and have drawn into our 
own hands the management and means of managing all the affairs of the kingdom. Now 
for no reason whatever, to depose our king and to acknowledge Shah ‘Ali, the protégé of Abhang 
Khan, and to place ourselves under the orders of our enemy, can lead to nothing but shame 
apd repentance. They therefore refused to join themselves to Mubdriz-ud-din Abhang 
Khan, or to acknowledge Miran Shah ‘Ali, and declined either to see them or to have any 
communication with them, but a force of about 500 of the best cavalry, sildhddrs and other 
brave men, deserted IkhlAs Khan and joined the army of Shah ‘Ali and Abhang Khan. 

When Miran Shah ‘Ali and Mubfriz-ud-din Abhang Khan had given up all hopes of coming. 
to an agreement with Ikhlas Khan and the rest of the African amirs, they reported the whole 
matter to Chand Bibi Sultan and said that they were willing to bring their army to Ahmad- 
nagar and to do their utmost both to assist in defending the fort and in engaging the enemy 
in the field. The queen issued an order directing them to come, and they marched towards : Ue 
the city. When they approached the suburbs they sent a spy to inquire which entrance < 
to the fort was unwatched and guarded by the Mughuls. The spy returned and reported 
that the eastern side of the fortress, on which was a high road to Tisgion and the public high- 
way, was unguarded by the Mughuls, and on the evening of Saturday, Rabi-us-sani 28 (Decem- 
ber 30, a.D. 1595), Miran Shih ‘Alf and Mubariz-ud-din Abhang Khan with their valiant army, 
entered the fort by the road which the spy had indicated.366 

The strange thing was that on that morning Shah Murad had ridden round the fort in 
order to inspect the works and to apportion the posts to the corps of his army, and had 
assigned the eastern side, where ran the Tisgaon road and the high road by which the army 
was to come, to the Khénkhandn and that on the evening of the same day the Khankhinan 
marched from the neighbourhood of the V amdzgah to the garden of the ‘J badat-Khana, which 
stood in the road of the army of Miran ‘Ali Shah and Mubariz-ud-din Abhang Khan, and there 
encamped with his army.867 On that dark night the whole of the Khankhanan’s corps, 
"804 Firishta mentions (ii, 313) the confusion prevailing in the state cl Ahmadnagar owing to the 


existence of irreconcilable factions, of which there were no less than four :—(1) Miyan Manjha, on the 
Bijapir frontier, acknowledging the impostor, Ahmad Shah ; (2) Ikhlag Khan and his party, near Daula- 
tabad, acknowledging the impostor, Moti Shah ; (3) Abhang Khan, on the Bijapar frontier, acknowledging ra.’ 
the pretendor, ‘Ali Nizim Shah, son of Burhin Niziim Shih I ; and (4) Chand Bibi, in Ahmadnagar, acknow- at 
ledging the heir of line, the infant Bahfdur, son of Ibrahim Nizim Shah, who was imprisoned in Jond, 
$65 Firishta (ii, 314) says 7,000 horse, 
366 Inthe Akbarndma a very misleading account of this affair is given, It is said that on December 
31 Shah ‘Ali and Abhang Khan led a night attack on the Khinkhandn’s lines, but were defeated and driven 
back into the city with heavy loss. The Khankhanfn was blamed for not capturing them. It was the 
city that they were trying to reach, and Abhang Khan attained his object. ‘Ali Shah did not enter the 
city, but fled. His son MurtagA, afterwards Murtazi Nizim Shih I, entered the city with Abhang Khan, 
~  eultin “Murfd had inspected the trenches and, finding that there were none on this side 
of the city, had ordered the Khinkhanan to take his post there, F, ii, 314, 
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having no expectation of the arrival of the enemy, slept the sleep of negligence, without 
having taken any of the ordinary precautions against surprise. When two watches of the 


’ night had passed Miran ‘Ali Shah and Mubariz-ud-din Abhang Khan marched up with their 


brave army and became aware of the encampment of the Mughuls at the garden of the ‘Ibddat- 
Khana. Finding the Mughuls asleep and defenceless they fell upon them and began to slay 
them. When the Khankhanan’s negligent corps awakened confusedly from their sleep, 
they found that they were being attacked by a fierce enemy, that the way of escape was 
closed onevery side, and that death was staring them in the face ;they found that no course 
but to fight bravely was open to them, and they therefore prepared to resist their enemy 
and to gain a name as soldiers. Some fought at the doors of their tents and some, 
leaving their own belongings, made for the tent of the KhankhdAnan. 

The army of the Dakan, when they found tents empty of their owners, cast prudence 
and caution to the winds, and proceeded to plunder the enemy's goods ; but Mubariz-ud-din 
Abhang Khan, with a resolute body of men, made a stand near the pavilion of the Khankhanan 
and there kept his flag flying for nearly two astrological hours, fighting manfully with the 
enemy the while. The Khankhan4n, taking with him a body of expert archers, retired to the 
roof of the building in which he lodged and poured showers of arrows and shot and a fire 
of musketry on Abhang Khan and his followers, until by degrees the numbers of those around 
the Khankhanan grew ever greater and preater, while the army of the Dakan melted away in 
search of plunder. When Abhang Khan saw that the enemy had grown strong and that there 
was no longer any hope of a successful attack on them, he retreated towards the fort, taking 
with him the son of Miran Shah ‘Ali, while Shah ‘Ali himself and the troops with him retreated 
by the road by which they had come%@8 and were pursued by Daulat Khan Lodi, one of the 
amirs of the Khinkhanin’s army, who captured and slew many of his men.369 

Mubériz-ud-din Abhang Khan, however, with the son of Miran Shah ‘Ali, and a large 
force, contrived to reach the gate of the fort in the darkness of the night and increased the 
confidence and raised the spirits of the garrison a thousand-fold. The chamberlains of 
the court, by the orders of Chand Bibi Sultan, led Mubariz-ud-din Abhang Khin and the 
son of Miran Shah ‘Ali into the fort and into her presence, where his valour and great services 
became the theme of every tongue, and where he was the recipient of much honour and of the 
royal favour, 

Since Mubfriz-ud-din Abhang Khin had performed this deed of valour against the mighty 
Mugnul army and had shown so much bravery, the enemy began to fear the army of the Dakan, 
and the self esteem which had been engendered by the former unwillingness of the Dakanis to 
attack them gave way to terror, andthe great night attack undermined their valour, power and 
prestige, so that they began to fear to meet the Dakanis in the fieldand no more neglected 
any precautions against surprise, but redoubled their efforts to reduce the fortress. They appor- 
tioned every section of the lines of circumvallation to some of the great amirs, and the prince, 
Shah Murad, selected the country to the east of the fort, which had been the scene of the fight, 
as the camping ground of his own special troops and of the army of Gujarat, The ground 
to the south, which is opposite to the village of Shaitanpair and lies towards the Farah Bakish 
garden, was given to the Khankhann, the ground to the west, which lies towards the city of 
Ahmadnagar and on which side is the original gate of the fort, was given to Shahbaz Khan and 
Mirza Shahrukh, and the ground to the north, which lies towards Burhandbad and the Namazgah, 
was given to Raja ‘Ali Khan, the ruler of Burhanpar. The army of the Mughuls thus 

368 “Ali Shah was an old man’of seventy who had for many years lived a retired life in Bijaptr 
and was loth to incur the dangers and hardships of active service or ‘o enter the disturbed arena of 
politics, F, ii, 313, 315, 
$69 About 900. F, ii, 315, 
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surrounded the fort on all sides, and pressed forward their sap and trenches, and were instant 
day and night in fighting and in carrying on the siege, their sole object in life now being the 
reduction of the fortress. 

Muj4hid-ud-din Shamshir Khan, who, with his sons and a valiant body of troops had 
been doing their utmost without the walls against the enemy, was now recalled within the 
walls and the gates were finally closed so that none might pass out nor in. The garrison 
now made up their minds to severe fighting and kept up a heavy fire on the besiegers both 
by night and by day, making also frequent sorties. 

But the fortress of Ahmadnagar is very strong, and though the Muzhuls besieged it both 
straitly and vigorously, they saw no prospect of reducing it. Shah Mur4d was so intent on 
gaining his object that he personally spent most of his time in the trenches, supervising the 
filling in of the ditch, and the erection of a tower to overtop the wall, so that in a short time 
the tower was as high as the wall and the ditch was filled up with earth and rubbish. 

Chand Bibi Sultan also personally did everything in her power to perfect the defence, 


and looked after the defenders. She rested not by day from attending to the wants of the 


needy and feeble nor did she sleep by night, praying God with tears and lamentations to 
restore peace and prosperity to her people. Therefore the enemy's arrow missed its mark 
and none of their plans for the reduction of the fortress was successful. 

While the Muzhul army spared no efforts in erecting their tower to overtop the wall 
and in increasing its height, the defenders constantly increased the height of the bastion to 
which it was opposite, so that it still excelled the tower in height, and thus made all the 
enemy's efforts of no avail, 

In the meantime Venkoji the Koli, who had formerly adhered to Ahmad Sh&h and Miyan 
Manjha, now deserted them and returned to the neighbourhood of the Mughul army and 
frequently attacked the picquets posted for the protection of their stores of grass, and cap- 
tured many horses, elephants, camels, and bullocks, and also slew many of theirmen. Sa‘Adat 
Khan also, the old servant of Burhin Nizam Shah, who had formerly gone into the district 
of Nasik and Chandar, now collected an efficient army and so cut off the communications of 
the enemy that nobody could approach Ahmadnagar from the direction of Sulf4npér and 
Nandurbar, 

Sayyid Raja, one of the amtrs of Akbar’s army, was now ordered by Sh4h MurAd to put 
& stop to the raids of Venkoji, and in his self-sufficiency and pride did not wait to assemble a 
sufficient body of troops but marched to attack Venkoji with the few followers whom he had 
with him, and when he came up with him found himself greatly outnumbered, but had pressed 
on too fast to be able to retreat with safety, and therefore, with his followers, attacked Venkoji’s 
men just as a moth flies into a flamo. Venkoji’s troops surrounded Sayyid RAji and his 
followers like a halo, and as God had decreed that Sayyid Raji’s family should be ex- 
tinguished in disgrace and that his fighting days should be brought to an end, his troops, who 
were very tigers in bravery, failed to save him. On every side he saw the way of escape 
closed with sword and spear and they, washing their hands of life, fought bravely, and with 
determination, resolved to sell their lives dearly, After a fierce conflict Sayyid Raja, with a 
number of his relations, friends, and followers met their death on the field, and only a few 
poor wretches whom death was slow in overtaking escaped from the fray and spread abroad 
the news of the death of Sayyid Raja.370 

This occurrence spread dismay among tho powerful army of the enemy and greatly 
encouraged the army of Almadnagar. At the same time the Mughul army received news that 
Sa‘adat Khan,371 who had been patrolling the Nasik district with 2,000 efficient horse and laid 
any ay ed | 4, 1596, the enemy attacked tho imperial camp, and was not driven back before 
Rev ein and some of his brothers and a number of horses and pack animals had been killed.”—A. N, 

| On January 7 a caravan coming from Gujarat was plundered by Sa‘adat Khan,”"~A, N, 
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an ambush for Sayyid “Alam, one of the amfrs of Gujarat who was marching from that ~ 


country to join the Mughul army with a large quantity of treasure, stores and munitions 
of war, and had slain Sayyid ‘Alam and a large number of his troops, and captured all the 
treasure, baggage and elephants. This news caused great dejection among all in the Mughul 
army, both small and great, and measures were concerted for retrieving this great disaster. 
Sadiq Muhammad Khan the Atiliq was sent with a large force against Sa‘Adat Khan, in order 
that the communications of the Mughuls might no more be interrupted. SAdiq Mubammad 
Khén with Miran ‘Ali Khan, Sayyid Murtaza and a large force of picked men, amounting to 
2,000 horse, marched with great expedition to take revenge on Raja Jagannath and Sa‘adat 
Khén and approached Sa‘A&dat Kh&an’s camp as evening was falling. As the troops covered 
@ great distance they were scarcely fit to attack Sa‘Adat Khan that night, and therefore halted 
where they were. When Sa‘ddat Khin became aware of the approach of the Mughul army, 
his own army was very heavily laden with the plunder of the army of Gujarat, and he there- 
fore, as a measure of precaution, placed those of his army who were less fit for fighting in 
charge of his baggage. Sa‘ddat Khan withdrew himself from the dangerous proximity of 
Sadiq Muhammad Khan’s army and, with 300 mounted Afghan archers, took up his posi- 
tion on the bank of a river37? which flowed between his camp and Sadiq Muhammad Khan’s 
troops. Sadiq Muhammad Khin also took up his position on the opposite bank of the river, and 


the two armies opened fire on one another. In spite of the smallness of Sa‘Adat Khin’s force - 


Sadiq Muhammad Khfn could not cope with his enemy, and disgraced himself by retiring. In 
the course of his retreat he passed through the pargana of Sangamner and committed great 
enormities there. He plundered all the cattle and fodder of the inhabitants of that country, 
which had been all gathered together in one place, and made prisoners a large number of the 
people of all classes, and then continued his retreat, 


Between §adiq Muhammad Khan and Shahbaz Khin there existed a long standing feud, 
and in all their quarrels the Khankhaénin uniformly took the side of Shahbaz Khan. Now 
that S4diq Muhammad Khién was absent from the camp the Khankhdn4n seized his opportu- 
nity and sent a message to the ‘prince (Sh4h Murad) to the effect that as long’as Sadiq Muham- 
mad Kh&n was with the army the conquest of the Dakan would not advance. It was advis- 
able, he said, that §$4diq Muhammad Khan should be relieved of the office of vakil and per. 
mitted to return to Hinddstin in order that the amirs might be free to use all their efforts 
in the direction of reducing the fortress. The prince considered that the necessities of time 


_ demanded this policy and accepted this advice and visited the quarters of the Khinkhan4n, 


which were then in the Farah Bakhsh garden, for the purpose of ascertaining the wishes of the 
amirs. He found the air of the Farah Bakhsh garden so much to his liking that he left the village 
of Bhingar for the garden house in this garden and there spent some ten or fifteen days in plea- 
sure. During this time also Sadiq Muhammad Khan refrained from any interference in the duties 
of the post of vakil, discerning such a course tho best in his own interests, and remained in the 
village of Bhingar ; but all this time a secret correspondence was maintained between the 


‘prince and the amirs. 


In the meantime *78 the spies of the Mughul army brought news to that arniy 
that [khlas Khan, with the rest of the African amirs who had been in Daulatabad, had raised 
to the throne one Moti whom they entitled Moti Sh&h, and were marching towards 


372 The Godavari. 








_ 373 On January 10, 1596, 
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Ahmadnagar.374 The Khinkbandn, in order to put a slight on Sadiq Muhammad Khan, who 
had shewn great slackness in attacking Sa‘adat Khan, and had returned re infectd, sent Daulat 
Khan Lodi the Afghan, who was the best officer in his own corps, with some 8,000 horse, 
armed with bows and arrows, whom he picked from the corps of the prince and Shah- 
baz Khan as well as from his own corps, to check the advance of Ikhlis Khan and the rest of 
the African amirs, The two armies met on the banks of the Godavari and the battle began 
in the evening. | 

When the Mughul army came into sight, Ikhlag Khan and the rest of the African amirs 
sent their baggage back to Daulataéb4d and drew up their forces along the bank of the river 
in a strong position ; but as soon as the Mughul army arrived their courage failed them and 
they broke and fled without even striking a blow for their manhood, The Mughuls pursued 
the fleeing army for a short distance and slew some of those whose flight was less expeditious. 
They then encamped in the village which the Africans had left, and halted there for the rest 
of the night. The next morning they marched thence to the town of Paithan, which was 
hard by. A number of foreign merchants and some of the poorest and feeblest of the in- 
habitants of the country, trusting to the general amnesty which the Mughuls had proclaimed in 
favour of all non-belligerents, had remained in the town, and the Mughul army, immediately 
on arriving in the town, began to plunder all the houses therein and violently despoiled those 
people of all the valuable stuffs, money, and goods, even going so far as to strip both men 
and women of their clothes, leaving not a covering for any woman, gentle or simple. They 
then set out on their return to Ahmadnagar, and a company of the wretched sufferers followed 
the army, limping and hobbling, until they reached the army of the Khankhanan. Here 
they surrounded the KhankhAnin’s darbar and cried aloud for justice, but Daulat Khan and 
the rest of the amirs had brought their plunder with them, and the Khankhanan, who had 
acquired a false reputation for generosity, cast longing eyes on the spoils and forgot the do- 
mands of generosity and humanity in his avarice, and had no pity on the desolate and op- 
pressed. He distributed most of the valuable stuffs taken among his army while the right- 
ful owners wandered barefoot and bareheaded about his door day and night, orying 
for justice but unable to obtain from their own stores sufficient for their bodies.375 
This matter displeased Shah Murdd and he returned from the Farah Bakhsh garden 
to Bhingar, On his way two of the Khankhanan’s personal staff came up to him and received 
evidence of his wrath against the Khankhanan, 

Sadiq Muhammad Khién now again acquired great influence as vakil while the Khin- 
khanan remained for some days in the Farah Bakhsh garden engaged in pleasure, paying 
no attention whatever to the siegs operations. The prince, however, was in the trenches 
from morning to evening, directing the operation and revolving plans for the reduction of 
the fortress. Once more a number of councillors formed a council without consulting the 
Khankhanan, and brought him from the Farah Bathsh garden to the lines around Ahmad- 
nagar so that he was compelled to take at least an apparent interest in the siege, and 
detached part of his own corps to the neighbourhood of the Kdlad Chabitra, which is 
opposite to the gate of the fort. 

874 Ikhlag Khan made an attempt to reach Ahmadnagar with 10,000 horse. According to the Akbar- 
nama it was Shir Khvaja that was sent against him, but Firishta agrees with Sayyid ‘Ali that it was Daulat 
Khin Lodi. He says, however, that Daulat Khan Lodi had only five or six thousand horse, As the 
affair ended in a victory for the imperial troops the discrepancy regarding the name of the officer in command 
Suggests fabricated dispatches, Firishta and Sayyid ‘Ali have probably given the name correctly, 
and in the imperial account the credit of the victory seems to have been wrongly given, owing, doubtless, 
to Some intrigue, to Shir Khvaja, F. iii, 314,—A. N. 

878 It is admitted in the Akbarnéme that the inhabitants of Paithan had been included in the 
eae: amnesty and that the plunder of the town was a breach of faith which seriously injured the imperial 
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Traditions of the old friendship between Raja ‘Ali Khan, ruler of Khandesh, still remained, 
and he maintained an uninterrupted intercourse with those within the fort, so that they 
were enabled, by his means, to introduce into the fort any supplies that they might require, 
and occasionally, when a body of gunners came from the other forts in the kingdom to 
reinforce those in Ahmadnagar, they were able to enter the fortress by the help of Ra&ja ‘ Ali 
Khan and greatly strengthened the defence. When this matter became known to the prince 
he removed Raja ‘Ali Khan from the position which he occupied and placed that section of the 
trenches under the command of Raja Jagannath, who was one of the great Rajptt amirs, 
and thus all ingress and egress was stopped. In the course of the siege, and while it was at 
its height, Raja ‘Ali Khan, ruler of Burhanpfr, being instigated thereto by Akbar’s amirs, 
sent to Chand Bibi Sultan a letter saying “I purposely accompanied the Mughul army into 
this country for the purpose of preserving the honour of the Nigfém Shahi dynasty. I know 
well that this fortress will, in a short time, be captured by the Mughuls, See that you shun 
not the fight but protect your honour and surrender this fort at the last to the prince, and 
he will give you in exchange for it any fort and any district in this country that you may 
choose. The honour of the Nizim Shahi house is, owing to the connection between us, 
the same to me as the honour of my own house, and itis for this reason that I, laying aside 


all fear of arrow or bullet, have come to the gate of the fort, and I will bring Chand Bibi 
Sultan to my own camp.” 


When the defenders received this letter their dismay and confusion were greatly increased 
and they were struck with terror, for they had relied greatly on Raja ‘Ali Khan, and they 
now almost decided to surrender, but Afzal Khan did his best to pacify them and to calm 
their fears, and sent Raja ‘Ali Khan a reply saying, ‘‘ I wonder at yourintellect and policy in 
seriding such a letter to Chand Bibi Sultan and that you should endeavour to destroy this 
dynasty. It was you who went forth to greet the Mughul army and it was you that 
brought them into this country, and the Sultans of the Dakan will not forget this. Soon, 
by the grace of God, the Mughul army will have to retreat and then Chand Bibi Sultan will 
be in communication, as before, with the Sultans of the Dakan. It will then be for you 
to fear the vengeance of the brave men of the Dakan and to tremble for your house and for 
your kingdom.’’376 When this reply reached Raja ‘Ali Khan he was overcome with shame 
for what he had written, and the Mughul amirs also gave up all hope of taking the fortress, 
but Miyan Manjha who, on the first approach of the Mughul army, had taken Ahmad Shah 
with him and had taken refuge on the frontiers of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II, now sent letters 
and petitions, explaining his own helpless and hopeless state and asking assistance, both 
to that king and Muhammad Quli Qutb Shih. The former, with a view to the 
prosperity and security of his kingdom, made the repulse of the enemies of the country 
his object, and in order to give confidence to the defenders of Ahmadnagar issued jJarmdéns 
directing his army to march to ° their support and considered designs for driving out 
Akbar’s army. He sent Suhail Khan, who had received from him the honourable title of 
Amin-ul-Mulk, with a number of his chief amirs and near 30,000 horse to the aid of 
Ahmadnagar for the protection of the Nigam Shahi kingdom, with orders to attack the 
enemy and to drive him forth, thus freeing the Dakan from strife and oppression, From 


—_ 





376 The Akbarndma contains no indication of Raja ‘Ali 


Khan's correspondence with the parrison, 
but there is every reason {0 believe that it took place, , 
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the Quib Shahi court Mahdi Quli Sultan Talish was sent with 10,000 horse and 20,000 foot 
to drive out the proud invadera.*'T 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih TT also issued repeated farmiéns and letters of advice to Ikhlig a Khan 
and the rest of the African amire warning them even with threats against rebellion, disobed. 
Ua ence, and intestine strife, which were the cause of the ruin of the kingdom and the state, and 
urging them to unite with their rulers and the chief men in the state in driving forth the 
enemies of the kingdom and its people. Tn accordance with these commands Tkhlig hin 
and the rest of the African afffrs retreated, with about 20,000 horse which they had collected 
from all parts of the kingdom, to BijApir, and took refuge with Thrihim ‘Adil Shih who 
showed such energy in equipping them that ina ahort time they had an army of about 70,000 
efficient cavalry, with elephants, guns, matchlockmen, and all niuiltions of war, assembled 
on the fronticr of the kingdom of Bijapiir. J 
OXI.—Ans Account oF THE TREAGHTNG OF THE WALL OF AHMADNAGAR AND OF THE: 
Batr.n BETWEEN THz Nizam Suivi AeMyY AND THE ENEMY, AND OF THE 
Vicrory or THe Formen, By Tim Grack or Gob AND THE HELP 
OF CHinpd Bini Sontin. ia : or 
The siege of Ahmadnagar had now, owing to the great strength of the place, lasted for 
a long time, and there seemed to be no immediate progpect of its fall. It beoame clear at 
length to the amire of the Muli ‘inl army that it would not be captured by the device of >: 
erecting towers over against ibs or mins or by filling up its ditch. After taking counsel together, 
they decided to mining and kept their decision a secret from all, both great and amall, lest 
any rumour of it should reach the defonders. They then set themselves: to putting their 
decision into action regularly and systematically. Several mines were sunk in that portion 
of the tronehes which was oceupicd by the prince, and the foundation of both bastion and 
curtain were hollowed out. Wane the miners had finished sinking the mines on the night of 
Friday, Rajab 1 (March 1-2, 4.p, 1596),3'8 which was, of the four nights, the night of 
supercrogatory devotions, the mines were filled powder and tamped with mud and stones and 
left till the morning, at which time the sentries who have watched all night, take their reat - 
and the guards generally are negligent, when the mimes were to be fired in order that the 
wall of the fort might be thrown down and thet the besiegers might rash in through the 
breach aud make themselves masters of the place, Bnt as it was decreed thatthe fortres, : 
wag not to be taken, Khyaja Muhammad Khan, 7? who had beon a high official ‘in Firs and . 
was of the vazirzddas of Shiraz and was «man distinguished by his fidelity and singleness 
of heart, ascertained the position of the enemy's mines, and at the risk of his life, obtained 
an entrance into the fort and set all the people therein, both great and small, to digging 
countermines. ‘They struck one of the enemy's mines and removed the charge, filling ita 
place with stones and earth, When the sun rose they atruck another of the enemy's 
mines, not yet charged, which they left mone. They then began to look for the third 
377 According to Firishta Suhail khan was sant in, the first Pillace t to Naldrag with 25,000 horse, and 
was there joing! by Migiin Manjit with Ahmad Shih and by Ikhlig Rbin and hia followers, The Goloonda 
contingent under Mahd?t Qul! Sultin the ‘Turkrmfna amounted, according to the seme authority, to 
only five or six thousand horas. The author af the Térlkh-i-Muhammad Quth Shaky says that a very leur 
army Waa ont with Mahdi Quilt Sultan, but it would have been impossible for Mubammad Quli Qutb Shih. 
to send a very large army, for his southern frontier was then being threatened by Venkata I of Ponukonda, 
_ 1b was owing to the axwernbly of this army that Sultan Muriid resolved to press the siege more vigorously 
sod to réducy the fortress by means of mines before relief could arrive, F. ij, 315.—T) M. Q. 8 4 
778 March 1-2, ao, 100. Firishta (ii, 915) agresa in this date, but aveurding to the Abborndme para! 
it waeon the night of February 29 that the minea wore comploted, | 
7° Bivjy Mabammad hin Shirixt was in the army of Sultin Murlid. Hin treachery is not ; 


montionod in the Akburndima, but Firlslita i, 310) that ho | 
ro i aayn (il, $16) gave information to the | 
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mine. Sidiq Muhammad Khan ordered the firing of the mines to be delayed until after 
midday, as the day was Friday, Rajab 1, a day on which fighting is unlawful, and this 
delay was the salvation of the defenders, for they had been toiling all night in the 
countermines and were weary in the morning, so that they were compelled to return to 
their homes for some rest, and if the besiegers had fired the mines, then it is possible that the 
assault would have been successful, as the defenders would have had no information of the 
affair and would have been absent, but as fate had decreed that the fortress should be 
saved from the enemy, the defenders were mysteriously strengthened at every turn. 

From the early dawn of Friday Shah Murad and $4diq Muhammad Khan were employed 
in assembling their troops, in preparing everything necessary for the assault, and in issuing 
orders for the parading of the corps of the amirs under the walls of the fortress. These 
orders were proclaimed to all the army by heralds, and the army paraded in force and sur- 
rounded the fort of Ahmadnagar like a tempestuous sea. 

Shah Murad took the field against the fortress in person, but all the amirs and great 
Khins led their corps towards the Khinkhanan and Shahbaz Khan, whose conduct in the field 
was regulated by their desire to please the Shahzida Shaikhiji,280 who was opposed to 
the conquest of the Dakan. | 

When the whole army was drawn up, the fireworkers advanced and fired the mines. By 
this time the defenders had found two full mines and had removed their charges, and had 
also found an empty mine, the end of which they left open. The remaining mines, however, 
blew up with a terrific report, and destroyed about 50 yards of the wall.381 A force 
of the enemy which had been halted near the ditch and was waiting for the firing of the mine, 
threw themselves into the ditch and rushed forward towards the breach, and as it seemed 
probable that other sections of the wall would fall, the rest of the army awaited their fall, 
in order that they might make a combined assault and capture the fortress. Many of the 
stones which were blown into the air fell on these men and killed many of them, and as 
there was also a large body of the defenders engaged in countermining close to the wall, many 
of these also were killed by the stones. Other bodies of the defenders, who were further 
from the wall, when they saw the great breach made by the mines, fled 382 for fear of 
falling stones, and some betook themselves to the palace of Chand Bibi Sultin, The 
amirs and officers of the army, who had been in their own quarters when they heard of the 
great disaster.that had happened, hastened at once, in confusion, in the direction of the 
breach. Of these, Mujahid-ud-din Shamshir Khan and Mubdariz-ud-din Abhang Khan arrived first 
at the breach, and with arrow, sword, and spear opposed the entry of the Muchuls. Next 
came Muhammad Khan and his sons and relations, Multan Khan, Ahmad Shah,38% <Ali Shir 
Khan, and the rest of the amirs and officers, one after the other, and occupied and held the 
breach against the enemy. A number of the principal Foreign officers, such as Afzal Khan, 
Maulana Muhammad, the ambassador of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, Sayyid Mir Muhammad 





$80 Shaikhfji or Shaikhi Baba was Akbar’s pet name for his eldest son, prince Salim, afterwards 
the emperor Jahangir. This passage illustrates the extent to which the army was honeycombed with 
treason. Akbar had ordered that Ahmadnagar should be captured, but because the drunken and dis- 
affected Salim was loth that his brother Murad should gain glory in the Dakan, many of the amfrs were 
determined that the siege should not be carried to a successful conclusion. Other influences were at work, 
The Khinkhfanan, who was a Shiah, was unwilling to drive the Shiah dynasty of Ahmadnagar to extremities 
and was perhaps implicated in the treachery of the Shiah KhvAja Muhammad Khin, 

$81 So also Firishta (ii, 316) but in the Akbarndma it is said that only thirty yards of the wall were 
destroyed. 

$82 Among these were the son of ‘Ali Shah Murtaz4, afterwards Murtaza Nizam Shah Il, Abhang 
Khin, Shamshir Khan, and Afgal Khan. F, ii, 316, 7 | 

$83 This Ahmad Shih must not be confounded with Miyfn Manjhi’s candidate for the throne) 
He was probably a Sayyid, to whom the title of Shah is often given in India. e 
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Zaman, Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Astarabadi, and Khvaja Husain Kirmani, who, on account of the 
great valour which he displayed on this day, received the title of Tir Andaz Khan, and all 
the rest of the Foreigners who were in their quarters and received news of what had happened, 
made with all speed for the breach and drove back the enemy with showers of arrows. Then 
some of the chief Foreign officers, among whom were the ambassadors of the other kings 
of the Dakan, went, by the advice of the nobles of the state, to the royal palace, and brought 
forth Chind Bibi Sultan and brought her to the breach, where all the fighting was taking 
place. When the warriors saw the queen under the royal umbrella their courage increased a 
thousandfold and they drove back the enemy from the breach with a heavy fire of artillery 
and musketry and with showers of arrows. A heavy fire of artillery and musketry and 
showers of hand grenades were also rained on the enemy from the bastions, and this drove 
them from the ditch. So strenuous was the effort made by those who were loyal to the 
Nizim Shahi dynasty that Muhammad Lari, ambassador of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah IT, although 
he was quite ignorant of artillery, climbed in the heat of the fight, to the top of one of the 
bastions and set light to his patched robe, with which he fired several guns, doing great execu- 
tion among the enemy. As soon as the news of the progress of Chand Bibi Sultan in person 
to the breach was spread abroad, all men, both great and small, old and young, hastened 
thither in such numbers that the mass of them closed the breach, and they fought manfully 
together. They say that when Chand Bibi Sultan reached the neighbotirhood of the breach 
a number of clephant drivers drove their elephants in front of her that they might form a 
defence for her against the enemy, She, however, trusting entirely on God, forbade the 
elephant drivers to drive the elephants in front of her, and said, ‘‘ Although suicide is un- 
lawful and is repugnant to both reason and the holy law, I have brought with me a cup of 
poison in order that if (which God forbid) the enemy should take the fortress, I may drink 
the poison and so free myself from my enemies. Nevertheless, since it is certainly possible 
to attain martyrdom by means of wounds inflicted by the enemies of the faith and of the state, 
why should T attempt to avoid wounds given by the enemy ?’’ Having regard to the sin- 
cerity and singleheartedness of Chand Bibi Sultan, God saved from capture the fortress, 
which had actually already, one might almost say, fallen into the enemy’s hands; and His 
decree for its safety issued. Thus, at the time when the wall was blown up, although the whole 
of the Mughul army was drawn up, ready and thirsting for the fray, and although many of 
the defenders who were near the breach were killed by the stones, and the rest fled, so that 
until the arrival of Mujahid-ud-din Shamshir Khin and Mub§ariz-ud-din Abhang Khin the 
breach was void of defenders, in accordance with God's will Sidiq Muhammad Khin, expecting 
the explosion of other mines and the destruction of another section of the wall, would not 
allow all his men to rush into the breach at once and thus gain the victory with ease, while the 
small force which rushed into the ditch in front of the others, and reached the breach, halted 
when they found that none followed them, and by the time that, the rest of the Mughul 
army had given up all hope of the explosion of other mines and of the destruction of more 
of the wall, the garrison had returned to the breach and were prepared to confront their enemy, 
and thus slew most of that force of the Mughuls which had entered the breach. While the 
battle was at its height an arrow struck Afzal Khan in the breast, but the case of a talisman 
which he was wearing stopped the arrow and he received no manner of hurt. The rest of 
the Mughul army, seeing how the fight went, did not venture into the ditch but stood drawn 
up along its edge, as though fighting with the wall, and the battle waxed fierce. Although 
the Mughul army fought most fiercely and bravely, fate had decreed that they should not 
gain the victory, and they therefore gained nothing but shame for all their pains. Large 
numbers of them were slain by arrows, stones, gunshot and musketry, while many more were 
severely wounded and returned lamenting. The battle raged for the last four hours of the 
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day until sunset, when the enemy retreated without having gained any | 
back out of the range of the heavy fire and retired to their quarters. 

Chand Bibi Sulian, however, remained where she was, and directed the builders to repair 
the wall of the fort and its foundations, and exercised such close supervision over them 
that on that very day the builders rebuilt the wall of mud and stones to the 
height of four yards, thus closing the breach to the enemy, heaping grenades and gunpowder 
behind the wall to act as a sufficient obstacle to the enemy. The queen next turned her 
attention to the defenders of the fort, wao now had some respite from the fray, and 
encouraged them to further efforts by acts of royal favour and generosity. Of the 
Foreigners, Khyaéja Husain Kirmani, who had displayed great valour and done great 
execution with his bow, sending many of the bravest of the enemy to the next world, was } 
honoured with the title of Tir Andaz Khan, and Hasan Aq&i Turkm4n received the title of | 2 
Qizilbash Khan. Chand Bibi Sultan then exhorted all the troops to be watchful and on “i 
their guards, and then returned to her quarters. a 

Shah Murad, whose prestige had received a severe blow and whose object had not been oe 

: attained, was plunged in thought and anxiety, and shed’ tears of disappointment. He 
took council with his amirs touching the reduction of the fortress until the morning. At 
sunrise Shah Murad again drew up his forces and advanced towards the breach. When a 
he reached the ditch he wished to press on to the attack of the fortress at once, but a number ha 
of his amirs, who were in attendance on him, seized his reins and prevented him from entering i 
the ditch or from engaging personally in the fight. Following the advice of his loyal friends, 
the prince dismounted from his horse at the edge of the ditch and urged his troops on to 
battle, encouraging them with promises of favour and advancement. He sent one of his 
officers to the Khankhanan to ask him for help, but the Khankhanan, making his former faults ea 
his pretext, refrained from participating in the battle, and the prince in his zeal and jealous - 
pride, ordered his own troops to attack the fortress with the utmost vigour and to fight like - | 
men. A body of Ahadis and special mansabddrs, who were the bravest of the Mughul troops, 
attacked the fort with the utmost determination.?8* The defenders were much encouraged 
by the success which they had had the day before, in spite of the ruin of asection of the wall, 
and also by their success in repairing the damage done and by the thought that they had 
so piled explosives against the wall as to make it like the gate of hell. They were therefore r 
not apprehensive of the enemy’s onslaught and began a vigorous fire of grenades, musketry . 
and artillery which did great execution among the enemy, The battle raged furiously on ) 
both sides and young and old, great and small alike, fell victims to its rage, As often as M 
the Mughuls advanced in compact masses towards the breach, so often did the artillery 
and musketry fire and the grenades of the defenders scatter them.and turn them back with 
heavy loss, until the ditch was filled with their dead. The enemy displayed the greatest 
bravery, but in spite of their valour and their numbers, they failed, forthe jealous wrath of 
God had so decreed, and the noble queen had help from heayen.38 The garrison 
fought that day such a fight as has never been seen, From dawn till dusk the battle raged, 
and when night fell Shih Murad, who now saw nothing but shame in store for himself, returned 
with heaviness of heart, tears and sighs towards his camp, gave up all intention of spurring 
his army on to further action and of acquiring name and fame, and despaired of gaining the ; 
kingdom and empire of the Dakan, which he had set before him as his object in his vain 

884 Ahadis were troopers of a superior class, like the * gentlemen of the Lifeguards " 


days. Mansabddérs were officers commanding less than 200 horse. 
or more ranked as amirs, 


886 According to Firishta (ii, 318) a relieving army had now reached the border of the Bir district, about 
ninety miles from Ahmadnagar. 
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of self-confidence, nor of hosts, and that it is the key of God’s favour that opens the doors 
of victory and success. . 
CXTII—Aw Account oF THE PEace AND TREATY BETWEEN CHAND Bisi 
SuLTAN AND THE Prince SHAH MURAD, AND A RELATION OF THE _ 
REST OF THE OCCURRENCES WHICH TOOK PLACE AT THAT TIME. 
[t has already been mentioned that Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah IT had sent 30,000 horse to the aid 
of the Nigam Shahi army, that Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah had sent 10,000 horse and 20,000 
foot for the same purpose, and that the Nizam Shahi forces, their spirits being roused, 


had assembled from all parts of the kingdom and marched into the Bijaptir dominions, so 


that there were now assembled on Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah’s frontier 386 some 70,000 or 80,000 
horse with elephants, artillery, and all munitions of war, which force had now begun its march 
towards Ahmadnagar. Meanwhile the siege dragged its slow length along and the garrison 
were reduced to considerable straits for want of food. 

The queen now sent jarmdns to the amirs of the army of the Dakan in which she ex- 
plained the garrison’s suiferings for want of food, and the difficulty with which the enemy’s 
attacks were beaten off. It so happened that the spy bearing these dispatches was captured 
by a Mughul picquet, and that his papers were taken to the Khankhanan and Sadiq Mubammad 
Khan. The amirs of Akbar’s army now wrote a letter to Suhail Khan, the commander-in-chief 
of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shaih’s army, saying that they had been expecting his arrival for a long 
time in the hope that his intervention would put an end to the campaign in Ahmadnagar, 
and requesting him to come quickly.47 They gave this dispatch together with dispatches 
from the fortress, to the spy, to deliver to Suhail Khan, and sent off the spy. It is said 
that when-this dispatch reached Suhail Khan, he saw how the land lay, and at once marched 
to Ahmadnagar with great speed by way of the hilly country.?47 

When news of the approach of the army of the Dakan and an account of its strength 


* and numbers reached Shah Murad and the rest of the amirs and Khans of the Mughul army, 


who had already given up all hope of capturing Ahmadnagar and had raised the siege, it 
produced further panic among them and completely demoralized them, so that they lost 
all self-control. A council of war was then held, at which it was unanimously agreed that 
as the army of the Dakan, which was very numerous and strong, was approaching prepared 
for battle, and that as it was now hopeless to attempt to take the fort, they should enter into 
some sort of an armistice with the garrison of the fortress and on this pretext retire from 
before it, and then march to meet Suhail Khan’s army. | 
Sayyid Murtaza,3*8 who was an old servant and subject of the NizAém Shabi dynasty, 
and ever bore in mind the favours which he had received from them, was appointed to arrange 
the terms of peace, Sayyid Murtaza, on the advice of the prince and the amirs, sent a letter 
to the fort, to the chief officers of state, asking them to send out an envoy empowered to 
treat for peace in order that some settlement might be arrived at, and the prince might 
entirely raise the siege and retire from before the fortress. Now although the garrison 
Were hard pressed for want of food and provisions and earnestly desired peace—so much so 
that they could hardly refrain from agreeing to it on any terms, yet they thought that they 
_ 38% This letter was written by the Khankhanén who, for the reasons already explained, did not 
wish the tortress to fall, and knew that the arrival of substantial relief would compel the prince to raise 
the eee foe disgraceful circumstance is not mentioned in the Akbarndma, F., ii, 318, 
eres ‘i pa * “the hilly country of Manikdaund ’ which was only thirty miles east of Abmad- 
%88 This was Sayyid Murtazg& Sabzavi i, | oe oe metas . . | 
Nisin Shih J bad ltomptod to overtrow Slits Ha, an bag deleted ty hos het Bed eos 
Dekan and taken refuge at Akbar's court, He was now commander of 1,000 horse in Akbar’s service, 
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percnived indications i the way in which Sayyid “Murtasa’s totter whe 5 written, of weakness 
and supplication, for, since the invaders had foiled in their object and now came suing for 
peace, the defenders were more hopeful of ultimate victory and success, and, lest the enemy 


‘should attribute too ready an acceptance of terms toa conviction of defeat, they wrote an answer 


to Sayyid Murtari saying that if & trustworthy agent were sent from the Mughul camp to 

the court of the Salianat and the Khildfat to arrange the terms of peace, an ambassador 

would likewise be sent from the court to the camp in order that the terma might be concluded, 
Sayyid Martaxi then sent Mir Hashim of Madinah, the Bathshi of his corps, who was 


distinguished above his fellows for acumen, valour and ability, to the royal courl, where he 


remained for ten days without receiving leave to depart, so that the Muchul amirs became 
hopeless of a settlement, and disquieting rumours obtained currency in their camp. At 
length, however, the garrison prepared suitable gifts for Shih Murad, the Khinkhinin, 


Shahbaz Khin, and S4diq Muhammad Khin, As the sincerity, purity of disposition, and 


complete good faith of “Umdat-ul-Mulk, Afzal Khiin Qumi, who was one of the pillars of the 
atate and the most famous man of the kingdom, and had received the appointment of ambas- 
audor, in which he had rendered noteworthy services and dixplayed both wisdom and acumen, 
were agreed upon by all, Chand Bibi Sultin, by way of acknowledging his excellent services 
in general, but especially during the period of the siege, in which he had earned the approba- 


tion of all, appointed hime Vd¥b and Pished of the kingdom, with the honourable title of 


Changiz Khan, He was likewise now appointed gimbassaclor to Shih Murad, in order that by 
his wisdom and diplomatic ability peace might be concluded. In tke manner’ Mir Mutaniunid 
Zamiin Rigayi, Mashhadi, was appointed envoyto the Khankhinin, anil Sayyid Shih Bahrin 
Astarabidi was appomted envoy to Shahbdz Khin, to treat for pence. On Sunday, Rajab 
1) (March 11, a.D, 1600) which day was the beginning of happier timos, these envoys left 
the fort in accordance with the royal command and set about the busines: of thoir mission. 
When news of the dispatch of the embassy reached Shih Murad, ho commantded that the envoys 
should be lodged in the camp-of Sayyid Murtazaé, in order that, when be should summon 
them, Suyyid Murtaz’ might produce them before him. Hoe then sent a mesatnper to summon ° 
the Khinkhinin, Shahbaz Khin, Raja ‘Ali Khan, Sadiq Mubammad Khin, and the reat of the 
great oflivers and aimtre, and held a court at which the cavoya might fitly he reesived, Sayyiil 
Murtack then introduced Afzal Khin, now styled Changiz Khin, Mir Muhammad Zaman and 
Shih Bahram, and presented them to the prince, After the envoys had performed the 
kitrnisk and tastim which are the forme of salutation observed at the court of the Chazliutai 
Padshibs, the prince and the Khinkhinin called them up and asked them the cause of the 
warfare and the object of their mission, and thon began to speak of peace. Afeal-ul-Khawiinin 
Changiz Khan then replied with the usual complimentary exordium. ‘The prince was pleased 
with his speech and, after conferring on him a robe of hoaour, informed him that the conduct 
of negotiations was entrusted to the Khinkhinan, ant that they might make their representa. 
tions to him with « view to the settlement of the matter.” . 

The next day the Khinkhinin, Shahbaz Khiin, and Sidig Mubanimad Kian held a formal 
meeting to which they invited the envoys af Chind Bibi Saljam. The firs! proposal of the 
Muyhul airs was an attempt to seduce Afral-ul-Khawdnin Changiz Khan from his alleginnoc 
in order that the fort might fall into their hands. They promised him that if he would desert 
hid inistresa he should be made o commander of 6,000 and should receiv: any provines 
of the Dakan that he might prefer, while he should always be consulted in all matters with 
an assurance that his advice should be followed. This, they said, should be his reward if 
pe would show them how they might take the fort.?%° 


390 ‘The prince probably wished that the khinkbinin muy ele thie disgrane wl making [Miaoe, 
0 These dotails of the negotiations are Mentioned by no other authority, 
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Afzal Khan replied that the capture of the fort by assault was an impossibility, that 
the only way of taking it was by starving the garrison or exhausting their ammunition, 
which was now not to be thought of, as the garrison had now ten years’ supply of grain, 
powder, and munitions of war, that it numbered nearly 10,000 brave men, all loyal and true, 
mindful of the benefits which they had for years received from the Nigam Shahi dynasty, 
and ready to fight to the death for their queen rather to surrender the fortress. 

When the Mughul army saw that their wiles had no effect on Afzal Khan they gave up 
all hope of capturing the fortress and began on a new tack. They said that as the late 
Burhan Nizam Shah had, at the time of his departure from Hindfstan to the Dakan, presented 
the province of Berar as pishkash to Akbar Padshéh, that province now rightly belonged 
to the empire, and the kingdom of Ahmadnagar should relinquish possession of it. They 
added that since the prince, Shih Murad, had come to the Dakan the whole of that country 
was in fact in his possession, and that it would be better for Ahmadnagar to cede the province 
of Daulatabid with all its defences, in order that the Mughul army might raise the siege of 
Ahmadnagar and leave what remained of the Ahmadnagar kingdom to Bahadur Nizam 
Shah, who would then always be aided against his enemies by the emperor. 

Afzal-ul-Khawanin Changiz Khan replied that there was not at that moment a king on 
the throne of Ahmadnagar to whom this matter could be referred. The province of Berar, 
he said, belonged to the Sultans of the Dakan and was at that time occupied by the troops of 
Abmadnagar. As for the suggestion regarding Daulatabad, it could only, he said, furnish 
additional ground for strife. * The people of that province had for some time been in rebellion, 
had set up a king of their own, and refused to obey the commands of Chand Bibi Sultan. 
In spite of this, he said, the amirs of the Dakan, who were in the fort, would never listen 
to such a proposal and the negotiations would be delayed, or rather, entirely closed. He 
proceeded ‘“* Even if the queen’s command ran in the province of Daulatabad, what army of the 
Dakan have you defeated that the province of Berar or of Daulatabad should be ceded to 
you? Your star was in the ascendant when you found dissensions rife among the amirs of 
this powerful kingdom, each one of whom had betaken himself off in a different direction, 
leaving the country devoid of troops. If we had had but 10,000 horse at the Ghd¢ of Kalna, 
you would not have dared to cross our frontier! But now, behold, a great army of 100,000 
of the best warriors of the Dakan is on its way to take vengeance on you, and it is even now 
within eight leagues of this place. First meet them, and give them their answer in the field, 
and then speak of conquests and cessions ! ” | 

Sadiq Muhammad Khan Ataliq, who was the de facto leader of the expedition into the 
Dakan, lost his temper at these words and said, “‘ What nonsense is this ¢? You, like a eunuch, 
are keeping a woman in the fort in the hope that she will come to your aid, or that you will 
obtain some assistance from her. This is the son of his Majesty the Emperor, Jalal-ud-din 
Muhammad Akbar, at whose court many kings gird up their loins to do service. Do you 
imagine that_the crows and kites of the Dakan, who squat, like ants or locusts, over a few 
spiders, can cope with the descendant of Taimér and his famous amirs, the Khankhaénin 
and Shahbaz Khan, for example, each of whom has conquered countries ten times as large 
as the Dakan 2? We have left this fortress to you as a refuge and have taken the rest for 
ourselves. In two or three days time we shall level your fortress with the dust, behold, it 
is already taken! And then do you believe that your queen will retain her honour ? _ Do 
not you, who are men of the same race as ourselves, throw your selves away to no purpose.” 

Afzal Khan then replied ; “I have eaten the salt of the Sultans of the Dakan for forty 
years, and when I entered this fortress I gave up all hope of life, property, and children, Now 
I have come to you to perform this duty. All must die, and I am prepared to die, nay, 
rather, have seb my heart on martyrdom. I am come to you, for man cannot die better 
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than by being slain. for his benefactors, by this means obtaining an everlasting good name. 

L have heard that the emperor Akbar claims to be a god,?®! and T now see that his améra 
claim to be prophets. It was doubtless last night that inspiration descendad on you that 
this vountry should be conquered by you, Ts God most High, forsooth, neither art nor part 
in this matter that you issue the decisive decree that you will take this fort within the next 
few days? Tt is possible that, in accordance with the holy verse, ‘How oft, by God's per- 
mission, hath a «mall host vanquished a numerous host !'* Ho will help the men of 
this country and turn you hack unsuccessful from before this fortress. It is, moreover, evident 
to you that the people of this country have lived and live in enmity with Foreigners, I am 
a well-wisher of the emperor, and I consider it to be his benefit to withdraw the prince's 
great amérs from the neighbourhood of this fort, lest such « disaster as cannot be remedied 
befall them. The fort contains a large number of brave and flerce warriors who, ifthey 
fall, will bo martyrs, and who, if they prevail, will be warriors in God's way. How can I 
command them to submit to you? The army of the Dakan is on the point of arriving, and 
you will then be surrounded and, after heavy lossea and much hardship and toil, 
you will only with the utmost difficulty be able to retreat, and you will not be safe or ot 
peace until you reach the presence of the emperor, What T now say will certainly be 
reported to the emperor.” | | 

Mir Muhammad Zaman also spoke well-weighed, monly, sober, and sincere words in 
that mecting place and silenced the enemy. 

Some days were apent in such disonssions as these and peace seemed to be far off when 
news of the approach of the army of the Dakan was repeatedly circulated through the Mughul 
camp. Spies reported that 70,000 good horse, with elephants and a strong foree of artillery, 
were marching towards them stage by stage. The Moghul amire now thought it high time 
to drop the fruitless discussions about Daulotibad and contented themuelves with the 
province of Berar, on the basis of the cession of which peace wis concluded. 


On Tuesday, Rajab 23 (March 23, a.p, 1596)2% the gates of war were closed and — 


peaceful communications were opened between the two armies. 


Ax the stores in the fort had now been entirely consumed the defenders were reduced to 
great straits, and while Afval Khin was in the Mughul camp, they wrote to him imploring 
him to hasten, by all the means in his power, the conclusion of peace, and saying that they 
eould not hold out for a day longer and that moat of the garrison had, owing to the failure 
of the supplies, decided to let themselves down over the walls and flee to the Mughul camp. 


Afzal Khan therefore agreed with the Mughul amirs that Sayyid Murtazi and Qigi Hasan . 


should be sent to the fortress to conclude the terms of peace and thoy, on arriving in the 
fortress, were favourably received by Chiind Bibi Sultan and received marks of her royal 
favour. Terms of peace were soon agreed upon, the great officers of state in Ahmadnagar 
consenting, in view of the exigencies of the time, to the cession of Berar, and the treaty of 
peace and friendship was signed, ‘Umdat-ul-Mulk Mohammad Khin Miyiin Muntakhab. who 
had once more with his sword established his title to royal favour, and several great officers 
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ET) | she taunt, levelled at Akbar's theological vaguries, probably hit the orthodox mire hard. 
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Ie Firiahta aera be eed it this late. for he anya that the imperialarmy rotrented early in April 
L600 (F. ii, 318), According to the A‘orndma peace was concluded on March 2, but this dows not appear 
to the probable, 
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of state in Pee were sent to the prince, Shah Murid, to concludes the treaty there, 
and were kindly and favourably received, a robe of honour being conferred on Muhammad 
Khin, Pease having been thus happily restored, the affairs of the kingdom s00n righted 
thensclves, and Muhammad Khin, Changiz Khin, and the rest of the amirs ond officers 
returned joyfully from the prince's camp to the fortress, where they were most 
favourably received by Chind Bibi Sultiin, who approved of all their exertions on behalf 
of the faith and the state. The Maghul army now raised the siege and withdrew from before 
the fortress, while the gurrison, which had been reduced to great straits for want of food, 

came forth and purchased corm from the Mughals, who had amassed great store of grain 
during the continuance of the siege. In two or three days’ time ihe garrison had collected 
auch store or corn thet if the peace could have been broken and the state of siege adace 
they would have had no anxiety. | 

When the news of the approach of the army of the Dakan, which was marching from the: 
hill country and the district of MAnikdiin, reached the Mughul army, the army of the Dakan_ 
was within five gdu of Abmadnagat 

At first Shah Murad decided to “fight them and, on the night of Rajab 27 (March 27, A.D, 
1596), marched one stuge from Ahmadnagar in thei’ direction, but he then “changed his. 
mind aud retreated, marching towards the ghds of Jetir, Thenee he marched towards Danlati- 
bAd and, passing by Daulatabid, marched towards FH: ash pite and Berar. 

When the news of the departure of the Mughul army reached the mire and officers 
of the urmy of the Dakan, they advanced to Abmadnagar and encamped in the village of 
Pitti, Thhhiy Khan and most of the Nigim Shih amirs sent petitions expressing their 
aubmission and obedionee to Chand Bibf Suitin and asked for assurances of forgivences. 
These were issued to the amiry ond officers of the army and they all received murks of the 
royal favour and eHoouraging honwura. Tkhliy Khan aud the rest of the African amine then se. 
parated themselves from the * Adil Shih army and encamped in the garden of the Uhddat- Khina 
in the suburbs of the city and sent a messenger to ask that they might be admitted to mn 
audience. A royal farman was issund, admitting them to an audience, and [khlis “with his 
aon ard his brothers, ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk with his brothers, Malik Khin, Khod&vand Khin, Hamid 
hin with his sons, Farhad Khan, and Dalpat Rai were idmitted at court and had the honour 
of paying their respects there, and received robes of honour and rich gifts, 

Ae Miriin Shih “All was in the hands af the Africans and all the Africans had wished to 
raiso him to the thrones, mow thatthe African amira paid their respects to Chiind Bibi, le 
became alarmed and fled for safety to the “Adil Shihj army, where he remained under the pro- 
tection of Suhail Ehin. A body which had been sent from tho army of the Dakan in pursuit 
of Mirfin Shih ‘Ali failed to come up with him, but plundered his tents and camp Equipage 
and all hia property, and then returned. 
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Coms and ORONOLOGY OF TmE EARLY INDE- 
PENDENT SULTANS OF Bencat, by Natryt KAnTA 
Buarrasaur, M.A., Curator, Dacca Museum. 


W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., 4, Petty Cury, Cam- | 


bridge, 1922. 

This excellent monograph, which is marked 
by careful reasoning and sound scholarship, owes 
its publication in the present form to a remark- 
able find of 346 silver coins of the Bengal Sultans, 
discovered in the wall of a deserted house in a 
village in the Dacca District. The hoard might 
never have reached the notice of the local 
authorities, had not the finders quarrelled among 
themselves over their shares of the treasure and 
so aroused the interest of the police, who prompt- 
ly seized the hoard before the finders had time 
to conceal or otherwise dispose of any of the coins, 
The Oollector of Dacca subsequently requested 
Mr. N. K. Bhattasali to examine and report upon 


the hoard, and in pursuance of that request the | 


author prepared the present monograph. which 


in 1920 was awarded a prize from the Griffith | 


Memorial Fund by the University of Calcutta. 

The hoard has proved to be extremely import- 
ant from the standpoint of history and numisma- 
ties; for not only did it contain large numbers 
of the hitherto rare coins of Azam Shah, Hamza 
Shah, Bayazid Shah and Muhammad Shah, but 
it also proves the existence of a hitherto unknown 
King, Firoz Shah, son of Bayazid Shah. There 
were also three coins of a mysterious Hindu King 
Danuja-marddana Deva and one coin of his suc- 


cessor Mahendra Deva. The author deals suc- 


cinctly with each Sultan in turn, comparing such 
information about them as has hitherto been 
available with the facts deducible from expert 
scrutiny of these newly-discovered coins. The 
result is a considerable addition to our knowledge 
of the political history of Bengal in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries a.p., and several new 
and important disclosures regarding the dates 
and identity of the Kings who succeeded in turn 
to the thrones of Lakhnauti and Sonargaon. 
Perhaps the most interesting deduction is the 
identification of Danujamarddana Deva with 


‘the Hindu Raja Ganesh, who after the death of 


Bayazid Shah in A.p. 1414, drove the Muham- 
madans from northern Bengal. Mr. Bhattasali 
shows that Raja Ganesh abdicated in A.D. 1415 


_ in favour of his son Jadu, who embraced Islam 


and assumed the name of Jalalu’ddin Muhammad 
Shah. The latter, however, did not reign very 
long; for in A.p. 1416 he was dethroned and 
reconverted to Hinduism, whereupon Raja 
Ganesh once again usurped the sovereignty, But 
the tale of Jadu’s conversions and reconversions 
was not yet complete. In A.D, 1418 Raja Ganesh 
died! whereupon his son, Jadu, who apparently 
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changed his faith as lightly as he changed 


his garments, ascended the throne under the 


title of Mahendra Deva and then a few months 
later, towards the close of a.D. 1418, again turned 
Musalman and resumed his former title of Jala- 
lu’ddin Muhammad Shah. He eventually died 
in A.D. 1431. Some of his coins were minted at 
Chatgaon, which is identical with Chittagong, 
and, as Mr. Bhattasali shows in an illuminating 


note, with the “Sadkawan " of Ibn Batuta. 


Mr. Bhattasali-has furnished his monograph 
with photographs of the more important coins, 


_ with a useful synchronistic table of Christian and 


Hijra® years, and with a good index. The publi- 
cation will be appreciated by students of Indian 
history and numismatics, 

5. M. EDWARDEs, 


Procress Report or THE ARCHZ OLOGICAL SuUR- 


vey oF Inpra, WESTERN Crircue, for the year ~ 


ending March 3lst, 1921. Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1922. 

This is a very interesting report, reflecting 
much credit on the superintendent of the Survey. 


| Part IV, which deals with Exploration, includes 


full details of the monuments and relics discovered 
and examined during the year in Sind, Gujarat, 
the Deccan, and various Indian States. The 
Rewa State yielded threo new inscriptions, 
dating from the eleventh century, which give 
supplementary information about the Chedi 
dynasty. One of them brings to light a hitherto 
unknown line of subordinate kings of the Chedi 
Era, who were staunch Buddhists. A relic of another 
kind yielded by Rewa was a gun, which 
had been brought to the State from the Maha- 
raja’s palace in Allahibad. This gun, which was 
east in the reign of Shér Shih and is one of the 
oldest guns in India, bears a couplet and Persian 
prose inscription similar to that found on other 


| guns cast by Sayyid Ahmad of Constantinopole, 
| and also an inscription in Sanskrit which reeords 


that in A.D. 1702 the gun was obtained by Rudra- 
sinha of the Ahom dynasty of Assam, after 
defeating the King of Hidimba (modern Cachir). 
Mr. Banerji alsé paid a visit to the valuable collec- 
tion of carved bricks and terracotta plaques made 
by the late Dr, Tessitori and now housed in the 
palace at Bikaner, and points out that some of 
the plaques date back to the Kushin period and 
support the belief that the portion of the modern 
Bikaner State, which lay along the old course 
of the Hakra or “lost river,” was within the 
orbit of the great school of sculpture at MathurA. 

At Bijapur steps have been taken to strengthen 
an old Baobab tree in the compound of the Dis- 
trict Judge’s bungalow, which is one of the exe- 
cution trees used by the Adilsh&hi SultAns for 
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hanging their prisoners. The Ratnagiri District 
provided an important find of silver /arins, ranging 
in date from a.8. 964 to 1018, of which two bear 
a legend in Kanarese. Hitherto it has been sup- 
posed that Alf Adil Shah I was the first prince to 
strike coins in his own name; but the earliest 
of the faring in this hoard must be assigned to 
Ibrahim I. Some of the coins disclose a new name, 
Tahmasp—perhaps the father of Ibrahim I. The 
researches of the department brought to light 
also at Broach two Muhammadan inscriptions 
of the time of the Tughlaq dynasty of Delhi, as 
well as records of the time of Shah Jah@én and 
Farrukhsiyar and two later Mughal rulers. A new 
copper-plate grant of Naravarman of the Para- 
mara dynasty of M@lavA (a.p. 1110-11) was found 
in possession of an art-collector in Bombay. 

Mr. Banerji makes some pertinent remarks upon 


the neglect of the authorities in past years to — 


strengthen the weaker portions of the famous 
Portuguese monuments at Bassein, in consequonce 
of which a part of the fine barrel-vault of the 
Dominican church has now collapsed, and pre- 
sumably can never be repaired. He also cites an 
instance of wilful damage by contractors. ‘The 
débris of some old monuments at Bassein was 
sold by the P.W.D. to a firm engaged in building 
new police-lines. The contractors thereupon pro- 
ceeded to augment the débris by deliberately 
quarrying the existing portions of the Franciscan 
church and monastery, the Captain's palace and 
other monuments of Portuguese rule, undermining 
them in such a manner that the next monsoon 


might cause them to fall in ruin. They actually | 


cut up one of the inscribed tomb-stones and carted 
the pieces away to the site of the new police- 
barracks, where fortunately they were discovered. 
Vandalism of this kind should be heavily punished, 
but the report is silent as to the penalty, if any, 
imposed on the contractors, 

The Report which includes a full description 
of the monuments explored in Western and Cen- 
tral India, is embellished with many good photo- 
graphs, and affords ample proof of the valuable 
activity of Mr. Banerji and his assistants, 

S. M. Epwarpes. 


THE Mapuyama Vvyaroaa, a drains composed 


by the poet Basa, translated from the origina] 
Sanskrit, with introduction and notes by Rev. 


E. P. JAnNvirn. The Wesleyan Mission Press, | 


Mysore, 1921. 

This English edition of one of the much-dis- 
cussed plays of Bhasa was originally presented 
by the author to the Faculty of the Graduate 
Sehool in the Pennsylvania University in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of 
iiney te cee the pense of his intro- 
. ) : ch discusses the ition of 
Sanskrit poet, the historical setting ot. the ae 
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and the characters and the plot of the drama, 


the translator refers to the vexed question of the 
date of Bhasa and of the authorship of this and 


the other twelve plays, but does not himself 


attempt to solve the problem. Bhattanatha 


Svamin of Kumbakonam published a paper in 
this journal for December, 1916, (pp. 189-95), 


in which he denied that the Svapnavasavadatia 


and the other twelve plays ascribed to Bhasa are 
really the work of that early author, and charae- 
terized the plays as “‘ quite modern.” His view 
was to some extent supported by Dr. Barnett 
who suggested that these works were not written 


earlier than the seventh century a.p. We are 


disposed, however, to prefer the opinion of Dr. 
Max Lindenau who places Bhasa in the last quarter 


of the second century a.p., and relies upon 


internal evidence, discussed with much elabora- 
tion, for the support of his view that Bhasa was 
indeed the author of the plays. 

The translator has given close attention to the 
structure and details of this particular drama ; 
and his rendering seems to have caught the spirit 
of the original, in which the superiority of the 
Brahman over all other men is constantly im- 
pressed upon the reader. We are not certain 
that “Middleman” is quite a happy translation 
of the Sanskrit Madhyama, though thot is its 
literal meaning. Modern associations have in- 
vested the word with a peculiar significance, 
which cannot be wholly suppressed. Is Dr. 
Janvier correct in his statement that the epithet 


_ Vrikodara (wolf-belly) was applied to Bhima on 


account of his enormous appetite? In an anno- 
tated edition of the Kanarese poem Jaimins 


| Bharata, published in Mysore, the term was 


said to refer to the hairy chest of the Pandava 
hero, not to his capacity for consumption of food. 
The use of the word “caste”, too, in reference 
to the four-fold division of Manu is usually held 
now to be misleading, the Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Vaish and Shudra being more correctly desoribed 
as “clagses.’? But these minor matters in no 


| way mar the worth of the translation, which ia 


certain of a warm welcome from Sanskritists and 
others engaged in the study of ancient Indian 


| literature, 


8S. M. Epwarpes. 


SELECTIONS FROM AvESTA AND Onp Prrstan 
(First Series), Part I. Edited with Translations 
and Notes, by Inach Jnnanarm §. TARAPORE- 
waLA, Calcutta. Published by the Calcutta 
University and Printed at the Baptist Mission 
Press, 1922. 

The author of this work is Professor of Com- 
parative Philology in the Calcutta University 
and has prepared this series of selections from the 
Avesta for the help of those Indian students who 


choose Comparative Philology as one of their 
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for the strange mothe of spelling tranian werdn 
fullowe! throughout the work, both in the text 
atid In tho jiotey, Philologivta may find no diffi. 
culty in aocepting “QGada" for “Gathu," bus 
the ordinary enquirer will probably find hinsel/ 
non-plumed ocoisionnlly by this novel orthogra 
phy. The inclusion in the book of a tooee loaf 
containing a “transliteration key“ may’ parhaps 
fw mccepted as oVidence that the authur liimeelf 
realizes the difficulties which confront the nverae 
roader, brought face to face fur the flret time with 
Wits method of spelliny. 

The noted which follow the varicua exocrpte 
from the Avesta text aro copious and lgiminuting, 
gol we gather from the preface that the worl: 
has been serutinized before publication by Shume- 
il-ulama Dr. J. J, Modi of Bombay, whose: repu- 
tation a4 40 Tronian echolar haa lone bev firmly 
aetabliahod both in Europe and Indian Ww do 
net, howover, entirely agree will: the author's 
view, expressed in the notes on The Vans of Fina, 
iat the story of the Duluge docs really repreacnt 
a groat catastropho in the history of the human 
race, and that the Deluge and tho IresAgo were 


profer the views of Sir James Frazer to thone of 
Mr. A. G. Walls or the Inte Mr. Bal Gnogadhar 
Tidak, Tho first-named authority lias clearly 
stated in his Folk-Lore in the Old Tostumeut that, 
“whila ther is reason to believe that many 
diluvial teaditions dispersed throughout the world 
aro based on reminisoonces of catastrophes which 


actually occurred, théro iw no good ground for | 


holding that any such traditions are older than 


® few thousand yoars at most; wherever they | 


Appear to deserly vast changes in the -physinal 
configuration of the globe. which must he referred 
lo more or low remote epochs of geologio time, 
Hey probably embody, not the record ai contem- 
prtary Witncesos, but the apcuistion of much 
later thinkers, Comparci with tho erent natural 
features of our planet, man is but a thing of yoo: 
terdey, and his momory « dtoun of the night." 

Apart from those criticinns, Mr. Taraporewala 
deserves to he congratulated on a worthy addition 
to the literature of Tranian raccarch. 

& AL: Enwanois, 


Kearaira Crass iw Boonumr Inpi, by Brae 
CHAnAy Law, with a foreword by the Hon, 
Sir Asutosh Moolcerjoe ; Thacker, Spink 
and Co, Caleuita, 1922. 

Thia book represents an Attempt. i give & oon. 


nected history of some of the Koeatriya clana in | 


Ancient India in the time of Buddha. Tho larger 
portion of the book is devoted to an eecount of 
Lhe lnportant but rather mysterious Liechavi 
clan, whose precies origin anil churncter are. atill 


the mubject of speculation, ‘The author rojonta 


SS 
subjects of wtudy. This fact doubilews  aocounta | 





aa untenable the suggestion of the late Dr. Vincent 
Stith that the Licohavis werg of Tibetan origin, 
pointing oat that tho practive of expoting the 
horpees of the dead, which Dr. Smith held to be 
indicative of Mongulinn affinities, is proved by 
pasepges in tue dtharew-Peda ta havo been well 
known to thy Vedio Arvans He likewise rejects 
the alternative theories uf » Persian and wu Yue- 
chi origin, and argues from pasiages in the cano- 


fical iiterature of the Buddhista and Jaina that 


they were Aryan Kahatriyas of tho samo caate 


or claga ga the Buddhoe, By the time of Manu 
Shey wero regarded as Vratya Kahatrivyas, whieh 


the author interpreta to signify Kahatriyas of 


| Pure descent who had grown careless of Fralunan 


ceremonial and had therefore been excluded from 
the Sdeifri or cite of initiation, 

An instructive chapter on the Licchavi capital, 
Vaisali, is followed by an account of thelr mannors 


) and customs, whith throwe an interesting Hie. 


light on the Licohavi character, their ruligcitos 
and philosophical ideas, and their ayntern of povern- 
ment and the administration of justica, Tt 
aoorns tolerebly clear that the tribe or clan wos 


in @orme way connected, On this subject we a : 


ber of which was styled Réjw; and if the nuthor 
is correct in suggesting that the Buddhint sagha 
waa directly modollod upon the polition! ossembty 
or corporation of the Licchavis anid other tribes 
in north-eastern India, we obtain at once consi. 
ment of these tribal governments, 

In regard to their politionl history, it is obsar- 
Ved that the author accepts a# authentic tho story 
of Ajatasaten being o parricide, Bot it is not 
improbable thet Ajatasstru, like many later Indian 
rulers, did not confiho his royal favour to 


| any ong sect, and that ihn tale of his-crimo end 


of Devadatta's plotting is the product of odium 


theelogioum, which has done so much to {falsify 
the history of anciont Initia, In later yours, when 
in consequence of Asoku's patronage Buddhiam 


shown, would have been regarded as criminal 
by ecchisiastioal chroniclers.  Thiy Upposition im 
in no way weakened by the facts, stated by Mr. 
B.C. Law, that Buddhien was extromaly populge 
among tha Licchavia, and that Ajatasaten was 
conatently hostile ta the Livchavie, whose inde- 
pendence he oventunally aioceedad fn ti 
hy the socepted Orimtal ~mothed af aroretiy 
eowing clissengion among them. 

The lwtter portion of the book deals with the 
Vidéhas, Mallen, Silcyas and tinor clank "The 
author traverses Dy. Srith’s identifioation of 
Kuslingara with some ulte within (he  bordege 
of Nepal, andl prefers Cunnitighnm's idenitifion ton 
with Kasia village in Gormkhpur District, He. 
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bases his view on the distance between Pava and | 


Nepal, which the Buddha would not have had 
ihe strength to cover in his illness; and the dis- 
covery of the copper-plate behind the Nirvana 
temple in Kasia, discussed by Pargiter in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1913, cer- 
tainly supports his contention. On the other 
hand Kusinagara had long been deserted in the 
time of the Chinese pilgrims, whereas building 
was continuous at Kasia throughout the Gupta 
period and afterwards. In his remarks on the 
Moriyas of Pipphalivana—a little known clan— 


the author records that they were connected by 
matrimonial alliance with the Nandas, and prof- 
fers the interesting suggestion that they may 
have been the progenitors of the imperial Mauryas 
of Magadha. Mr, Law's book is obviously the 
result of steady inquiry and research, and we 
readily associate ourselves with Sir A. Mookerjee’s 
expression of hope that the author will continue his 
investigations and ultimately give us a complete 
history of all the Kshatriya clans which flourished 
in Buddhistie and post-Buddhistio times, 
S. M, EpWARDESs, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


** APOLLO ” BANDAR, BOMBAY. 
The origin of the name “ Apollo’’ Bandar—the 


spot which has witnessed the arrival and depar. — 


ture of so many Viceroys, Governors, and other 
distinguished visitors to India—has long been 
a subject of speculation. The various derivations 
of the word “Apollo” have been enumerated 
by me in the Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, 
vol. I, page 25, as follows :-— 


“The origin of Apollo (Bandar) is still 
undetermined. In Aungier’s agreement 
(1672-74) it appears as Polo, while in 1743 
it is written Pallo; and the original form 
of these words is variously stated to have 


been palva (a large war vessel), and pallay | 


(a cluster of sprouts or shoots). A third 
derivation is from padao (small trading- 
vessel), known to Bombay residents of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as 
the class of vessel chiefly used by the Mala- 
bar pirates, Of the three derivations that 


from pallav is perhaps the most plausible,”’ 


In a footnote on page 26, I quoted the testimony 


of Dr. Gerson da Cunha to the effect that as late | 


as 1860 the Girgaum Road, which led from the 
Apollo Bandar across the Esplanade to Girgaum, 
was known as Palva Road, and I myself have 
seen it marked Pallow Road in an old map of the 
Municipal wards. 


A recent article in this Journal on the ‘ Origin 
of the Pallavas’ by Mr. C. Rasanayagam Mudaliyar 
of Colombo, appears to corroborate indirectly 
the derivation of the name from pallav, though 


in the sense of ‘a sprout’ or‘a shoot’, not ‘a _ 


cluster of sprouts or shoots’ asI originally wrote. 
The author of the article alluded to traces the 
origin of the namo of the Pallava dynasty of 
Southern India from the island of Manipallavam, 
which was the home of the Naga mother of the 





earliest Pallavya king and has now been identified 
with the modern Jaffna peninsula in Ceylon. He 
points out that pallavam is a Tamil word, 
meaning ‘a sprout’ or ‘branch of a tree;’ and 
that the word must have been applied by the 
Tamils to the peninsula in ancient times, because 


| to anyone sailing from India to Ceylon it would 


have seemed by its shape and position to resemble 
naturally a sprout or shoot from the parent island. 
The Tamil word pallavam is indentical with 


| the Kanarese patlava, which has the same mean- 


ing We know that there was a considerable 
Dravidian element in the early population of 
Bombay Island, and that the first code of laws, 
dating from 1670, was published in Portuguese 
and Kanarese, which indicates that the latter 
language was known to the earliest inhabitants. 
Secondly, a scrutiny of old maps of Bombay, 
e.g, Fryer’s map of 1672 or the map of Bombay 
and adjoining Islands published in 1724, will 
show that Mendham’s Point, which was the 
southern extremity of the main Island before 
the days of reclamation and the union of Colaba, 
jutted out.southwards in a sharp point resemb- 
ling a shoot, sprout or twig of the parent Island. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, is 
it not conceivable that the train of thought which 
led Tamil seamen and others to apply the term 
pallavam to the Jafina promontory of Ceylon 
was likewise responsible for the application of 
the name pallava to the out-jutting tongue of 
land on the south side of the Fort, which was 
known familiarly as Mendham’s Point during 
the early years of British rule, butas “ Pallo!’ 
and ‘ Palva” in official documents and in the 
street nomenclature of a later date ? The analogy 
seems to me to confirm the view that ‘' Apollo” 
is merely an Anglo-Indian corruption of the Kana- 
rese word pallava ( %O%). 

5S. M. Epwarprs,; 
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x Dacummen, 1923} A PROTECTIVE OHARM FROM THE ROYAL PALACE AT MANDALAY i 
7 ; A PROTECTIVE CHARM FROM THE ROYAL PALACE AT MANDALAY, 
— By Sm RICHARD C, TEMPLE, Br. 
e Tae Third Burmese War (1885-1889) broke out towards the end of [885, and what 
am remained of tho Burmese Empire was annexed by the British Crown on Ist January 1886. 
ae This last political act necessitated many changes in the Royal Palace at Mandalay, its 
= capital. With these I was intimately concerned in my official capacity there for three 
¥ years from 1887 to 1889, both years inclusive. The Palace had to be transformed from a 


typical medimval Mar Eastern stockaded enolosure of 200 acres into tho Head Quarters of 

a XIXth Century local administration of the British typo, while the newly conquered 

country, henceforth to be known as Upper Burma, was being organised as a British Indian 
4 Province, 

As the country became pacificd and the need for special protection no longer pressing, 

j the former walled Royal City of Mandalay of 1,000 acres, of which the Palace formed the 

| centre, Wit evacuated of its 65,000 inhabitants—a long and complicated operation put into 

my hands, This proceeding was neccessary in order to form a Cantonment, and as the 

~ fashion then was, a City of Refuge for British troops and rsidents ; and thon the sanitation 

| . of the Palace stockuded enclosure bocame a matter of paramount importanco. ‘This in its 


turn necessitated inter alia the exposing to the open air of its crowded buildir gs and of the 
area on which they stood as far as possible, an oporation involving the removal of tho 
mighty palisade surrounding it. The palisade consisted of solid teak posta twelve inches in 
diameter and some twelve fect high, a few only on either side the Eastern gate being preserved 
to show what the palisade had boon like. All the gates with their eolid brick pillars were 
destroyed. 

Tn 1859 tho last gate left—tho Eastern Gate—was dismantled, and as I had informa- 
tion that the “Foundation Stone ” of the Palace had been deposited in one of ite brick 
pillars, I gave instructions that if anything of the kind was discovered, information was to 
be given me before it waa removed or tampered with, I well remember an agitated Bur- 

‘meso official coming running to me in my quarters in the Palace (marked ? on Plan attached) 

hot far from the Gate, to tell me that the “stone” had boon found, T went at once ant 
fonnd it in sifu, embedded about four-and-a-half foot from tho ground in the right hand pillar 
(as one left the Palace) of the inner approach to the Eaat Gate, at the spot marked with oa 
cress in the Plan, Tho “stone” consisted of an inscribed stone coffer with a stone 
cover about cightean inches squanm and twelve inchea deep, hollowed out to contain a small 
thin silver plate about eight inches square. On taking off tho lid or cover it was found 
that on the silver plate was lightly engraved a charm for the protection of the Palace (vide 
Plates of “The Charm ” attached). | 

Tt was one of many about the Palaco, and subsequently to its discovery a MS. book 
was found there, showing that a grat number of such protective charma were placed about 
it. The site of each was explained in the MS., with the aid of which several of them were 
brought to light. I remember seeing the book and oxamining it, and afterwards assisting 
in the discovery of some of the charma, but neither the book nor the charma were ever in 
my possession and I do not remember what became of them. 

A similar inscribed stone coffer was found in the left hand pillar of the same gate, alao 
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: four-and-a-half feet from the ground, but thore was neithor silver plate nor charm in it. 
s The inseriptions on the stones were in modern Burmese ; vide facsimiles on Plates A 
| and B taken from cstampages made by myself ut the time, Mandalay was founded by 
King Mindon Min in 1857 and tho Palace was comploted in 1858, so it maybe presumed 


that the right-hand stone coffer and its contents were about thirty years old when discovered, 
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The inscriptions on the two stones are identical and most unfortunately faulty in the 
same place. 4 





INSORIPTION ON THE STONES, 
Text. 

1, Thathanidaw 2401 Gawzi-thekkayit 1219 k’u B’awashin Min: tay4: gyi: Paya: 

2. Nan: zan 6 hnit-myauk Mandalé : ayat-hnaik Shwé-myodawgyi: g6 pan: déng: 
kanet saik 

3, Hmat-yué Shwé-nan: myodaw tilék sannédaw miya tang’: nidaw myoy6 : le’wa 

4. Ayat 3 k’an-dwin In; t’i-thwin : hmydk-hnan thi kyauk-thitta. 

Translation. 

4, [This is] the stone coffer, in which the Charm is placed and encased [buried] about 
three cubits [from the ground] 

3. In the wall on the left hand side of the Royal Red Gate of the Royal dwelling-place, 
[which was] founded and built as a Royal golden-Palace, marked out 

2. And established! at the great Golden City at Mandalay, in the sixth year of the 
reign of 

1. [Mindon Min] the Lord of the Great Law and Master of Life, in the Secular Year 
1219 and the Canonical Year 2401 [both working out to A.D. 1857], 

It will be observed that the lines of the translation are numbered in the inverse order 
of those of the text. This is in consequence of the Burmese way of thinking and spesking, 
which is in the inverse order of English thought and speech. The Englishman states the 
fact and then explains the ciroumstances :-—‘‘ He—killed the-woman with-the-axe by-a—blow 
on-the-head,” The Burman explains the circumstances and then states the fact :—‘‘ on-— 
the~head by-a-blow with-the-axe the-woman he-killed.” In reading a Burmese petition 
it is safest to commence at the end and read backwards. This process has been applied 
to this inscription and it will be seen with success. 

The stones were sent to the Phayre Museum at Rangoon in 1889, but the silver plate 
was kept back in order to get the charm read and explained, which was a difficult matter, 
as will be seen from the remarks which follow. It was therefore put aside, owing no doubt 
to the conditions obtaining in a country still in a state of war, or rather of armed disturb- 
ances such as are common after war, and then forgotten. At any rate it was deciphered 
and put away, and after 30 odd years I came across it among old papers and now hasten 
to publish it. It has at last been restored to the stone from which it came. 

The charm is really in cipher, as the letters, or rather syllabary, of its words are laid 
out on a winged chess-board and can only be read by employing a particular order of “ the 
Knight's Tour.” Otherwise it is quite unintelligible in any language: vide Plates of * the 
Charm,” explaining the successive moves by means of numerals. This is not an uncom- 
mon device of the Burmese. Anyone following the moves thus explained will find them 
complicated, and that, even when the key is known, they are not easy to follow and must 
always be difficult to concoct. It isa good cipher. 

The decipherment shows the language to be the modern form of Pali in use among the 
‘Burmese and the general sense to be a prayer to the supernatural spirits (nats), which haunt 
the Burmese and the world they live in, to give the Palace every protection. The whole 
has, however, been given a Buddhist turn. 





1 The reading here is obscure, owing to faults in both stones, but it is no doubt, pan: déng : kanet 
saik with the sense, ‘planted deeply the pole of authority’ (pan ; dong :) i.e, ‘ established.’ The term 
kanet is Talaing, meaning ‘a peg’ or ‘ plan,’ corresponding to the Burmese panet. Talaing terms are 
often used in connection with the Burmese Palace, and this very phrase kanet saik hmat has been found 
in a Burmese diary of King Thibaw’s time. Information from Prof. Duroiselle and Mr. Godirey Harvey. 
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Charm contained in the Foundation Stone of Mandalay Palace. 
The mode of reading the Charm. 


Burmese Inscription on the Foundation Stone of the Palace at Mandalay. 
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Text, | 

Sambuddhé atthavisaficha | dvddasaficha sahassake || pafichasatasahaseani | namAmi 
sirasi'mahath, | Tésazh Dhammaficha Saighaficha | ddaréna nami’mahan. || Namake- 
ri-‘nubhivéna, | hitva sabb’ ubbaddavé, | anéke antariya'pi | vinassantu osésaté. || * 

Translation, 

The supreme Buddhas, both the Twenty-cight and the Twelve, [counting by] the thou- 
sand, [even] Five-hundred-thousand, [ [the King] worship with my lowly salutation. 
Both their Law and their Order with respect [ reverence. {So that] by the cfflcacy of 
veneration, [with] all evil-fortunos put away, the manifold dangers [about me] vanish utterly. 

Tho text is in verse ; the seansion of the five lines, of sixteen syllables each, of the poom 
being marked above by the signs | and Il. It will be peresived that the Buddhinm 
of the charm is of the Mahayana (Northern) and not of the Hinsyina (Southern) type. 
This makes one presume the charm to be the work of some Pénni, Northern Indian, nomi- 
nally Manipiri, soothsayer, of the kind that abounded in the Palace ond ruled its ceremonial. 

| The Knight's Tour. 

The solution of the problom of the Knight’s Tour given in this charni is of great. inter- 
est, and it is worth while to go.nto the question here to some extent, premising that the 
problem extends to eighty squares ona winged board, and is not confined to the ordinary 
vight-square chess board of sixty-four aquares. 

In 1837 there was brought out in London a small book, called Indian Reminiscences," 
from the papers of George Angustus Addison, a young servant of the East India Company, 
who died in Batavia in 1814, aged 22, aa Private Sccretary to Sir Stamford Rafiles. It is 
a wonderful production for so young a man and shows him to have been what his Chief said 
of him: “ His abilities and acquirements wero remarkably great, and his application and 
exertions unwearied ” It may be noted in addition that the range of his reading and his 
powers of observation must have been quite unusual. 

Amongst the subjects he tackled was the solution of the celebrated old problem of the 
‘Knight’s Tour " on an ordinary chess board of sixty-four squares, or as it wad then called ‘the 
Knight's Trick at Cbess,"* which has puzzled many o European mathematician searching 
for a general rule. It has, of course, been solved empirically from time to time, but not 
‘always on the same lines. Solutions worked out by repeated trinls were published as long 
ago as 1722, and were on sale in Patis on cards from 1777 onwards. ‘These facts indnoed 
Addison to make an attempt to finda general rule, which he proceeded to do in four rathor 
difficult. pages and claims to have succeeded in his effort. His final solution is in the Plate 
“ Correot Knight's Tour." 

The real problem is to fills chess-board of sixty-four squares by sixty-four consecutive 
knight's moves. The key point of Addison’s solution is that the last station of the knight 
must be within a knight's move of the first station, which must be in the top left-hand 
corner of the board ag above. Otherwise there will be only sixty-thres, not sixty-four, 
moves made, although the board will have beon filled up. | 

Commenting on this solution, a writer in tho Indian Antiquary, vol. XI (1882), p. 115, 
points out that the Brahmans of Western India (Bhounagar) had an empirical solution of 
the problem, which was preserved in a. mnemonic Anushfubh doke, covering half the 
board (thirty-two squares), and by repetition the whole sixty-four squares ; thus :— 

a continuous text | F dora not te fol: hat of the cheze-! 45 Tee 
Veen kgshegs uns sone toon mois ti the QoS aku tu le" sielcben'' ear healiccly Ta, (-aaieeas Ouleeeoe ean 
thirty-tight the text has von and sun respectively and below there are both re dl 
ia not always * classical’ oa it hos echassadd for eabossit! and whbadday! for upaddard. 

1 Indian Reminiscences or The Bengal Moofuerul Miscellany. 

4 “ General Solution of the Knight's Trick at Chees,” op, cit, pp. 10-24. 
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Sloka. | 4 
Kesajhannagabhattaya tédhakhévafiarachabé 
Shajathadhépachamméthé dianahachhéladéphanga. oF 

This sloka did not, however, solve the problem in sixty-four moves, as it did not bring - 
the last station of the knight to a knight’s move from the first. In fact it moved the 
knight only sixty-three times, though he appeared to make sixty-four moves by counting 
his first position as move No. 1, which it is not. It was also not true to itself, as it left out 
the syllable sa, which comes before ha, the thirty-second syllable of the Dévanagari 
syllabary, a being looked on as a late addition. The written diagram is shown on the Plate, 
‘Indian Knight’s Tour.” 

Burmese Oxess. 

In vol. VII of the Asiatic Researches (1803), pp. 480-505, there is a long posthumous 
paper on the ‘ Burmha Game of Chess’ by Hiram Cox, written in his inimitable manner.® 
He gives an elaborate account, with diagrams, of chess as evolved everywhere, from China, 
Burma, India and Persia to Europe, showing all the varieties to be essentially forms of but 
one original game. The Burmese game would seem to have been derived from India at 
some period from its name, which, though pronounced nowadays as sitlayin, is spelt chach- 
iurang,® obviously a form of the Sanskrit chaturanga, the Four Armies, just as the Persian x 
shatranj is another corruption of the same word. I have said above “at some period” i 
advisedly, because the Burmese board is set out quite differently from the Indian, and 
seems, if anything, to be more allied to the Chinese method of setting out than to the Indian. | 

Be this as it may, the Knight’s Moves, or Steed’s Leaps as the Burmese say, are the 
same as those of Europe and India, and therefore the problem of the Knight’s Tour is io 
the same to the Burmese as to the European or Indian, and must be solved on the same “3 
principles. | 

It will be observed that in the instance before us the problem has been to complete 
the Tour in eighty moves, not in sixty-four, and therefore the board has been extended by we 
sixteen squares by adding four wings of four squares each, one on each side of it. It is thus | . 
quite a different board from the usual one. But the interesting point is that the problem } 
has been correctly solved, because the eightieth position is a knight’s move from the i 
first, (vide diagrams on the Plates of the “ Burmese Knight’s Tour”), 

For those who cannot follow the Dévanagari syllabary, I here state the diagram 
in the Plate ‘‘ Indian Knight’s Tour by Figures,” following the Dévanigari order of syllables. 

Compare this diagram (“ Indian Knight’s Tour by Figures’) with Addison’s given above, 
and it will be seen that the 64th move will not reach square No. 1 and so make the board 
filled up by moves. To be correct the figure 64 should be where 8 is found or at the 


square marked 2, Even the half boards are incorrect, for the 32nd station should be 
at 8 or 2, and the 64th at 40 or 34, 


“ 
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6 ‘There is a short note on it in Ind, Ant., vol. I (1872), quoting Dr, F, Mason, A Working Man’s Life, 
6 The modern pronunciation of the word for chess in Burmese is sit-fayin or sit-thayin. This ' 
means that it is spelt, in the Burmese syllabary of Indian origin, as chach-turang or chach-surang, both ' 
spelling and pronunciation being arrived at by folk-etymology, as the division of the syllables is wrong. 
The word in Sanskrit is chatur-anga, ‘four (chatur)-divisions (anga), or, asitisa ‘ fighting * game, ‘ four- | 
armies.’ ‘This sense is preserved in the Burmese sit-tayin (or chach-turang), sit (chach) meaning ‘army’ 
in that vernacular, It will be observed that the real sense of the latter part of the Sanskrit compound 
; has been lost, the invented terminant turang being nowadays given the traditional interpretation of 
’ ‘commander.’ The real Burmese term for ‘army-commander’ is sit-ké, rendered by Cox in his astonish- 
ing method of transcription by chekoy. Cox’s Burhman Empire, by the way, is well worth reproducing - 
and editing, if only for the Hobson-Jobsons in it, which are innumerable, and due apparently to an attempt rn 
to transliterate the words as spelt, and at the same time to transcribe them as pronounced with the aid 
= ofa faulty linguistic ear. The modern Burmese name for chess is sometimes pronounced sit-phayin, on 
| with the sense of * war-lord,’—a further etep in folk-etymology striving for a meaning. ie 
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BURMESE KNIGHT'S TOUR IN 80 MOVES ON WINGED BOARD. 
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Diagram of 


Burmese Knight's Tour in 80 moves 


showing order of moves. 
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al I. Another Persian Cross in Travancore. 

| rae two stone slabs in the Valiya Palli (Great Church) at Kottayam, with » cross and 
‘inseription carved on cach are well known to archwologists and form, together with the three 
Syrian Copper Plates of the reigns of Sthinu Ravi and Vira RAghava, the most interesting 








of the antiquarian objects inspected by distinguished visitors to Travancore. Tho above- 
montioned slahs are bolieved to have bean brought from an old church at Cranganore (Muziria 
of the old travellers) in Cochin and sect up in the church which dates from A.D. 1650," 
by Archbishop Mar Abraham (died 1597) 2 on the oceasion of ita reconstruction in ap. 1577.8 

In A.D. 1547, while repairing an old hermitage on the Great Mount near Muiras, the 
Portuguese came upon a stone slab, like the smaller one ab Koéjjayam, with a similar cross 
and inscription carved on it, This cross was soon unhesitatingly identified with the 
one which the Apoatle St. Thomas is said to have embraced while on the point of death, and 
its miraculous virtues speedily obtained great fame. It was eventually set up over an altar 
in the Church of the Madonna, which was afterwards orected on the Great Mount, and there 
it is atill on view." 

A slab resembling the amaller one at Kéttayam and the miraculous one on the Great 
Mount was discovered by me towards the close of A.D. 1921 at a place called Katamarram 
in North Travancore, when a copy of the inseription on it was handed over to me for deci- i 
pherment. But as the epigraph was in Pahlavi and not in Vatteluttu [ forwarded a copy 
of it to the Pahlavi scholar Dr, Cassertelli. The inscription scoms to be a replica of the one 4 
on tho other two similar slabs. Rev, Fr. H. Hosten, 8.J., of Darjocling, in a letter to me 4 
dated 27th May 1022,says :~ [have compared it with the Mylapore (Great Mount) inscription, : 
and have little doubt but yours is a replica of it.” “ 

‘ An interesting place,” says Fr. Hosten® again, “ je Katamarram Church, where an 
altar cross with a Sassanian-Pahlavi inscription was disoovered......-.--, altar-cross and 
inscription being in the style of the Mylapore oross ab St- Thomas’ Mount (Big Mount), and of 
the Kéttayam crosses. We expect that a Saseanian-Pahlavi inscription should fall withm 
the Sassanian dynasty (a.p. 222—651), Even if it were somewhat later, tho art displayed ‘ 
by the Katamarram etoss—for we have not yet secured any photographs or rubbings of it— i 
may help to determine certain almost obliterated designs of the Mylapore cross, and this may 
load to o very distinct advance in the interpretation of the tradition of the St. Thomas’ 
Christians.” | 

1 This date haa boon obtained by caloulation from the dotaila given in @ Malayalam song about | uhe 

the church, 80o Ancient Songe of the Syrian Christians of Molabar, p. 71 of text in Malayilam (Ktja- 

, 1910 
sical nario State Maniial, vol. 11, p. ET. (Trivandrum, LG.) 

® Sea footnote 1 above. 

é Yule and Cordicr’s Marco Polo, yol. U1, p. 355. (Murray, 1003.) 

& Sos Yule and Cordier'’a Marco Polo, vol. UL, p- 30d (Murray, 10903), for w facsimile of the in- 
scription. Sincy making tho discovery I obtained three other eyo-coples of tho epigraph. The last one i 
received on lat May 1022 gives o aketoh of the entire inseribed faco—thoe orca, the ornamental design a 
around, a6 well a@ the inscription disposed in tha form of an urch. The Superintendent of tho Travanoorn 
Arehwological Department will shortly vusit the place and take a reliablo estampage and a photo of it, 
Photos of the Kéttayam alabs aro ovailable from the Trivandrum Museum, Travancore. : 

+ Rov. EH. Hosten, 8.J., in his article “ Christian Archmology in Malabar" in tho Cutholio Honuld of | 
India, December (1), 1022. | 
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Tt may be interosting to recall horo that doctors have differed as to the age and meaning 
of the inscription on these stones. Two Canarese Brahmans engaged by the Portuguese 
found in the 36 letters of it @ succinct account of the life and acts of Jesus and his apostle 
St. Thomas.’ Multum in Parvo | 

Hore are three other versions :-— 


1. “In punishment (t) by the cross (was) the suiforing to this (one): (Hs) who ~ 


id the true Christ and God above, and Guide for ever pure.”"—Dr, Burnell.4 

2, “ Whoever believes in the Messiah, andin God above, and also in the Holy Ghost, 
is in the grace of Him who bore tho pain of the Cross."—Dr. Haug.® 

3. “What freed the true Messiah, the forgiving, the upraising, from hardship ? 
The crucifixion from the treo and tho anguish of this."—Dr, West.? 

Dr. Burnell has assigned the insoription to the seventh or eighth century A.D., while 
Mr, Fergusson considers the architectural character to be of the ninth.19 

Il. A Greek Inscription at Chiéyal. 

About two decades ago tho late Prof. Sundaram Pillai of the Travancore Educational 
Servioe discovered 450—only about a dozen of these have been published—insoriptiona in 
Travancore in Tamil, Malaydlam, Sanskrit, Hindustani, Canareso, Dutch and Latin lan- 
guages."! Inseriptions in Syriac also are common in North Travancore. A Grook inscrip- 
tion in Travancore is, however, quite an unexpected find, One such was discovered o fow 
yeara ago at Nilakkal in the forests of central Travancore, on the upper limb of a stone cross, 
which limb is now set up for worship at a place near the Roman Catholic Church at KAnji- 
rappalli in the High Ranges of Travancore, Tho other portiona of tha broken cross are 
saicl to be in the forest at Nilakkal. There are figures and words engraved on these also. 

Tho inseription!? on the upper limb, an ink impression of which was sent to me for 
decipherment (received on 5th November 1920) a few years ago, consists of only three Greck 
letters. As far as I can make out they seem to be Chi, Rho and Iota (XR), all capitals and 
probably form the first three letters of the Greek name Christos (Christ). Nothing more can 
be made out of this fragment. Perhaps this rare inscription in the common language of 
the old Roman Empire will reveal some unknown facts in the history of tho Syrian 
Christians of Malabar, Fr. Berard referred to above (footnotes 7 and 10 of No, T) and somo 
other local gentlemen think that the letters form a portion of the superscription ILN.R.I. in 
old Greek characters. 

Nilakkal was formerly known as Chiyal and is reputed to have had ono of the firat soven 
churches founded by St. Thomas himself. The place was deserted by the Christians there 
owing to tho ravages of wild beasts and locusts. ‘These immigrants (among whom were 
the then ancestors of the present writer according to family tradition) came and sottled 

accra ae Me ee al nari ieee erty. Minette ic Mia etn Meme ecm ag 


7 Soo Vincents Maria di 8. Caterina da Sienna, 11, Viagyio all” Indie Oriontali, Lib, IL, Cap. 1, - 


Roma, 1673. This reforenco has hoon taken without verification from Fr. Bernard's Si. Thomas Christians 
(in MalayAlam), vol. I, p. 333 (Pali, 1916). 
3 See Marco Polo above, Vol. Il, p: 359. 
9 Indian Antiqnery, vol. ILL 
10 Fr. Bernard in his book referred to in footnote 7 saya that tho Kotamarram Church dates from 
the seventh century ac. Iiid., p. 207. No documentary ovidenty ia adduced. Probably the author relies 
Upon tradition, 
IL Trovancors State Manual, vol. 1, p 17d. 
2 Tn tho Plate attaohed i# a tracing from the ink impression in my possession, This vory rough aketch 
may bo of no uso to scholars. Attempts are being made to securo a photo of the fragment now in the 
Kanjirappalli Church and to recover the remaining fragments from the uninhabited forest at Nilakkal. 
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down in Chengunniir (in Travancore), where they built a church still existing, in atm. 420 
(a.p. 1244-45), Ruins of the old houses, the church, the tanks and the granite-lined wells 
at Nilakkal (old Ch&yal) on a plano 4 miles by 3 miles The temple is a little to the East of 
the supposed ruins of the old church and is still visited by Hindu pilgrima once o year in the 
month of Makaram (Jan.-Feb.). The largest of the tanks there belonging to the Churoh 
and the temple are sach about four aores in extent. The ruined houses arranged in regular 
rows like streets are on the south, wost and north sides of the ruined church, there being no 
traces of buildings between it and the temple. ‘Tradition ssys that the bell of the old church 
at Nilakkal was thrown into the tank near it, when the Christian inhabitants of the place 
will be very fruitful. : 


A NOTE ON MR. P. N. RAMASWAMI’S PAPER ON THE 
“EARLY HISTORY OF [INDIAN FAMINES.” 
By DONALD JAYARATNA. 

Rerensisa. to tho very instructive paper which appeared in ante, vol. LO, 
pp. 107—113, ete. by Mr. P. N. Ramaswami, B.A., on tho “‘ Early History of Indian 
Famines,” 1 have pleasure in placing the following facta before the readers of the Journal -— 

From the Sinhalese Historical Records—Péjivaliya (thirteenth century A.D.), Rajdvaliya 
(seventeenth century A.D.), Beminitiyi Mahdsdya (seventeenth century A.D.) and other Pali 
works, viz., Rasavihini (thirteenth or fourteenth century A.p.) and Mandérathaptranr, 
commentary on Angutiara Nikdya (fifth century A.D.), Wo learn that Jambudvipa 
(India) and Lanka (Ceylon) were nifflicted by » famine which lasted twelve yoars. This 
famine, which was called Beminitiy? Mahdsdys, occurred in the reign of Milinda, king of the 
Yonakas, who reigned at Sagala, (which has been identified with the modern Sidlkét in the 
N.-E, Punjab). It is to be regrotted that nothing of this great famine has been recorded, in 
the “ History of Indian Famines.” 

The cause of this famine, according to the Rajdraliya waa as follows :— 

“ The noxt king was Chérandga, son of Valagambahu, who razed to the ground 18 wihdras. 
During his reign the island of Lanka was struck with a famine. It occurred thus :— 

‘ Milindu, king of the City of Sigalin Jambudvipa, coveted a certain woman and wickadly 
put to death hor innoeant husband after he had secured his conviction, by unjust means. 
Tho king had told his servants : Charge her husband with some fault or other and tell me.’ 
Accordingly, they watched on the road which the Brahman (husband) took while going to 
trade. As ho came down to a mountain pass they drove towards the Brahman the Prime 
Minister's bull, which had bean used for ploughing, and hid themselves. The bull finding 
no room to pass turned back, the Brahman following the bull; upon which thoy rushed out 
and seized the Brahman, demanding: ‘* Where are you taking this bull by stealth ¢’ and 
hailed him before the king, who put him to death. 

“Tho Brahman's wife, having come to: know that the king had put the Brahamn to death, 
exclaimed: ‘As truly aa T have observed the duty of a good and virtuous wife in not 
violating tho marriage vow, may tho country of this king come to ruin ;' and having smeared 
the soles of her feet with charcoal, she threw threo handfuls of water into the air, clapped 
her hands thrice, enterod her house, shut the door and breathed har last. 

- [3 Whitehouse, LAngerings of Light in a Dark Land, 
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“The gods being offended, there waa no rain, and Dambadtva suffored from famine for 

twelve years. 

“Ba it known that at the same time, because Chéraniga, King of LankA, demolished 
the vifidras, this beautiful LankA also suffered from famine for three years, Know also that 
the date of this famine, called Bomini-siya, coincided with the commencement of the Saka 
era. The people afterwards Killed tho said Chérandga whose reign had lasted twelve years, 

“ Bo it known that at this time 623 years had elapsed since tho death of our Buddha.” 
(RGjdvaliya, pp. 44-45.) 

There are discrepancies in the varions accounts regarding the date and the duration 
af the famine, Without going into details, I give below a summary of the facts stated in 
the above-mentioned books : 

(a) Piijdvaliya and Beminitiyad Mahagsaya aay that this island and India were struck 
with famine in the reign of ValagambAhu while Milinda was reigning at Sagala, 

(4) The extract from Réjdvaliya quoted above shows that it occurred in the reign af 
Valagambihu’s son Chéraniga, and also that the date of this famine coincided with 
the commencement of the Saka Era, when 623 years had elapsed since the death of 
Buddha, and Ceylon and Jambudvipa suffered from famine for three and twelve years 
respectively. 

(c) Beminitiyd Mahdsdya says that 489 years had olapsed since the demise of Gautama 
Buddha, when King Milindsa became a convert to Buddhism at the tormination of tho 
dialectic controversies. 

(¢) Mahdvanes tells us that King ValazambAhu reigned in n.c. 104 and again from 
B.0, 80-74, and Chéraniga from B.0. 60-48, 

(e) According to Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids’ Questions of Milinda, Milinda (Menander) 
waa one of those Greek kings who carried on in Baktria the Greek dominion founded by 
Alexander the Great. Prof. Rhys Davida is of opinion that Milinda reigned for a consider. 
able time in the latter part of the second century B.¢., probably from about 140 to about 
115, or even B.o. 110. 

A DARA-SHIKOH LETTER. 
By Kas Santa MAULAVI ‘ABDU'L-WALL 

Ts ante, vol, XXXIX, pp, 119—126, I published a ahort paper on “ Sarmad ” and his 
execution. Incidentally, I noted from memory, the fragmont of a letter, which Déri 
had written to Sarmad, with English translation. After ao search of many years, the 
full text of the letter is now available to me. The letter and its reply together with their 
translation ara inserted below, Dard Shikéh's Ietter—written in fine, terse Persian—ia o 
noteworthy instrument, which fully corroborates his inquisitive nature on theological and 
mystic questions. 

Dina’'s Lerrek To Sanmap. 
(Text) 
ow Says pi]! 
Ao ff 2 


Bias oc nae a end 


1 The words pub under brackets aro not in the present text 
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Plgmtares whee ra oa 
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#59 > pal by pein 
SARMAD's Repety. 
| a! 
4 poten ys A hey Ligon J! 
TRANSLATION, 
| Ddréa's Leller. 
My Pir and Preceptor, 

Everyday [I] * resolve to pay [my] respects (to you]. [It] romains unaccomplished. If 
T be I—wherefore is my intention of no account ? Tf T be not—what is my fault ! Though 
the murder of Imim Husayn was the Will of God ; who was Yazid between [God and Huaayn] ? 


Lf it was not the Divine Will, then what is the meaning of [the Qurnic verse] ‘God does 


whatever he wills, and commands whatever he intends”? The most excellent Prophet 
used to go to fight with the unbelinvers : defeat was inflicted on the army of Islam. The 
exoteric scholars say it waa [meant as) an education in resignation. To the perfect {fully 
educated] what education was necessary } | 

Sarmad's Reply. 





My dear. 
‘ What we have read we have put away from the memory, 
Save the discourse of the Friend which we reiterate, 
At the outset Dard Shikoh finds himself at a loss to make out why human desire ix not 
sometimes fulfilled. The next question is the mart 
it was pre-ordained and according to the Divine Will, why is Yazxid condemned, aa he was 
but « blind instrument in the hands of the Dispenser 
last query is about the defensive wars which tho 
repulse which his troops sustained, 
Sarmad who was deeply absorbed in Divine contemplation gave « characteristic reply 
by a Persian couplet, alt | 
Tt has been rendered, at my request, into verse by Mr, Johan van Manen, the present 
learned Seoretary of the Asiatic Soclety of Bengal, thus ;— 
Forgotten has been what we read 
The Friend's Name only sung intend, 


2 The words put between brackets are hot in the toxs, 


Prophet sometimes had to wage, and the 





yrdom of Husayn by order of Yazid. If 
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THE RUINS OF KAJLI KANOJA. 
Br Rat Bazabur HIRALAL, B.A., M.R.A.4. 

Bercn is a jungle district in the Central Provinoes inhabited mostly by aboriginal tribea— 
Jonda and Korlus—which form not loaa than 37 per cant. of the total population. The 
Gonds anor attained regal powor and ruled it, but all signs of their greatness have disappeared, 
thore being now only 32 villages in their possession, in spite of their tribal strength of 82,000. 
Gonds erect no temples 6 living tree is the shrine of their God. They seldom erected forta, 
ag the caves and mountain heights sfforded them the necessary shelter. If they captured 
any stronghold! built by their predecessors, they did not disdain to utilize it, yot 
they always trusted to the inaccessible peaks and eaverns, whence they defied the cannon 
of their more civilized enemies. Thus, while the forta commanded some little respect at their 
hands, the temples and their architecture enjoyed no such regard, as the Gonds could never 
persuades their Bard Deo to change his habitation from the Saj (T'erminalia tomentosa) tree 
to the lithic shrines of the Hindus or Jains, One could hardly expect the oxistences of the 
Infter in the highlands of Betnl, but an inspection of Kajli and Kanoja, two contiguona 
Macs about 20 miles from Betul, the headquarters of the district, indicates that there 
was a time when Hinduism and Jainism flourished side by side, and that once there were 
much larger towns than those the district can at present boast of. Kanoja was apparently 
« flourishing place in the days of the Rashtrakdta kings of Malkhed, one of whose insoriptional 
records? on copper is still in possession of a Gosain of Multai, the headquarters of a 'Tahail 


1 Such for instance ia the fort of Khedli, which I visited on 24th Octobar 1900 and recorded the following 

note in the visitors’ book. I venture to reprodoce it, with a view to koop on record the date of the fort, 
which hag remained undetermined as yot, except by fanciful guesses of no valuo, The inscription discovered 
by me forms port of the fort wall. ‘1 visited the Khedli Fort on the above named date and found an 
inscription on the eastern wall which is dated in the year a.D, 1265, which leads to the inference that the Fort 
was built somewhere between a.p. 1305 and 1308, the latter being the year in which Narsing Rai, king of 
Khelil, opennd hostilities with the Bihmani kings of Berar, who in tur invaded his country and purmed 
his troopé * to Khedla, leaving upwards of ten thousand alain upon the field, while Norsing Rai, having with 
much difficulty gained the fortress, was besieged by the vietoriows army.’ ‘The quotation is from the 
Persian historinn Firishta and shows the existence of the fortress in 4.D. 1398. ‘This fortress haa played 
an important part in the History of Betol, Ina.p. 1426 Hoshangehah, who gave his name to Hoshangibad, 
twice invaded Khedii, but was repuleed with severe loa, Ina third attack ho, howover, camo suddenly 
on Narsing Hai, who petitioned Ahmad Shah Bahmani of Berar for nssistanon. The result waa an utter 
defeat of Hoshangshih who fled, lonving his harem in the enemy's hands. Hoshangah4h, howevor, watched 
for another opportunity,end in 1433 he again invaded Khodli and slow Narsing Rai, red ucing the fort 
and its depondent territory. ) : 

“ Botul waa now attached to the western Dominions, but Khedli was to be the scene of yot another 
conflict In 1467 the Babmanis of Berar invaded itand took it into thelr possession. In 1606 it wan finally 
incorporated in the Mughal empire and was mada the headquarters of w Sarkile or District subordinate 
to the Subah of Ellichpore, The Khedlf Sark included $5 Purgannas, embracing the centre and north of 
the Betul District and some tracts of Chhindwira and Wardhs, On the decline of the Mughal empire 
Bakht Buland, tho Beja of Deogarh and Chhindwira, extended hia jurisdiction over Betul, which 
OMe ail Sens Ndi Aer rest of the Deogarh territories to the Bhonelas of Nagpur in AD. 1743. The 
inséription T have referred toabove gives tho namo of the town as Khetakapurn, which has acnarently ci 
corroptod into Khedla. HelaKapurs, which bas apparently got 

a Within the precincts of the fort thore la the Rrave of Mulkaned Swim, who Is ne : " 
Marathi pont. He is belisved to hava diad about a.p, 1533, abet num berless antic evens at 
miracles ha worked and that is why he is now universally worshipped by the people of the district, The lands 
ae the fort are leased to Nathulal who is called gilad4r on that account, and it {a at his request that 
niddhtag n ayer of sin vicissitudes of the jungle fortress during ite existence of about 500 yeara, 
Cg ruins Dut the summit of the hill on which it is built commands a fino view of the fertile valley 
round about, The only work of art isa aide window on tho main entrance of the fort. Tha labour of 
aan aang aaa er Manlio aor 

Nearich | VoL AVIU. p. 230 ff Anothor inscription of the: a fornd at 
Tiwariched, 14 miles from Maltai, vide Bp. Inad., vol. XI, p, a7 ty st oa tg 
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of that name, within which Kanoja is included. There are several heaps of tomple ruins 

belonging to the msdimval Brahmanio style, and although many statues and images have 

haan removed to distant places, such as Nagpur, there still remain sovernl fragments which 

baspank the glory of the anciont town. The architeoturo appears to belong to about the 

tenth century A.D. At that time the city appoara to have extended for more than three miles 

from west to onat, including the present villages of Ked&rakh@da and DeogAon, and its breadth 

a north tosouth was abouttwo miles. The western and southern sides of the town asem to have 

. boen ocoupied by Saivas, as in this part the ruins belong to Saiva temples, The hoap in 

the south-eastern corner of Kanoja village was a Saiva temple. There two massive door 

jambs with three figures on each may be still seen, They are carved on two sides, one 

showing Siva and Parvati and the other a fomale figure carrying o water jar. In one door 

jamb the vdhana is a mtkara and io the other a tortoise, and these clearly represent the 

Gaiga and Yamuna respectively. They are very important, as indicating the age of the 

temple, which belonged to the period when the representations of these rivers had 

crept dowa from the tops of the door ta,the bottom, In this heap there is a figure of a lion 

ovarpowaring an elephant, which local historians havo put down as a special sign-manual 

* of ths Gondi, but this is clearly a mistake. I have seen the same representation in thw 

temples of Bhuvanéswarae in Orissa, and in other ancient temples which wero built long before 

the Gonds came into power. Of course the ChfindA Gond rulers seem to have taken a fanay 

bo that figure and had it carved on the walls of the rampart they built round ChAndA city, 

and alao adopted it as their crest; but it was not their own invention and was an adaptation 

in a cruder form than the original from which they copied. On the bank of the Bel river 

to the south of Kanoja there are rains of a big shrine with remaing of similar door jambs, aa 

desaribod above, together witha headless Nandi, indicating that that temple was aluo Saiva, 

Thore still lio many beautiful oarved stones with friozes, inscribed with figures of a lion over- 

powering an elephant. There used to be an embankment in the river in front of the tem p lo, 

whioh- apparently faced north. Close to this placo lies Ked&rakhed4, whose name is sign i- 
ficant, Tt is apparently named after Siva, one of whose othar names ia Keira. 

The centre of Kanoja town was occupied by the Joins?, who had oa shrine built near 
the place now known as Kota, whore stood a small fortress, marks of whose bastions are still 
clearly visible. It was not long ago that the fortress was dismantled and stones removed 
the boundary of the Kota. These consist of a solid stono with figures of four Jain Tirthan- 
karas, ono on each faco, and a suparate broken status, Two colossal naked images of the 
Tirthankaras wore removed tothe Nagpur museum some years ago. The local story about 
these figures is that they represent the two masons, Nangar and Bhongar, who built the 
tomples at Kanoja, Tho execution of these required special sanctity, and thorofore to avoid 
any chhit or pollution they had to put off their clothin g and work ina state of nudity, 
They had « sister who used to bring thom food, and when sho entered the enclosure she was 








2 The Betul district contains » most aacrod place of Jaina named Muktagirl, an account of which 
T havo alroudy contributed in ante, vol, XLII, pp. 220 ef seg. Curiously in this jangly distrios 
shero is also a Buddhist shrine at Salbardl, about 35 miles weatof Mukiagiri. Tha head of Buddbe's 
image has been broken and itis now being worshipped as a Divi This appears to be the work of 
Saktas who onahrined Mahidiva in o cave approsched through » somewhat diffeult and narrow 
+ pattage, recently widened and provided with stepa by the Amracti District Council, About a dozen 
yeara ago, I discovered two viAdras in this place, one of which contains the headless imag referred: ty 
ahove (vide Amracti District Gaseticer, p. 425), 
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ordered to ring a bell, This wed to sorve aa 6 signal for them to dreas and receive their meals. 
One day out of curiosity uho did not ring the bell and entered the enclosure, whereupon 
supernatural will intervened and turned the parties into stone, in order to cover theirshame, 
The people of the place do not understand Jainism, and the story related above is a local 
explanation of the curious sight of naked figures, apparently borrowed from the Gondi idea 
of sanctity, required at the time of the preparation of their God. Their God is made ofa plese 
of cloth, which they require to be woven by a naked weaver, who has cleaned himself in 
water, and who must not, during the period he is working, spit, or answer calls of nature. 
[f he fools & necessity for these, he has to stop work for that day and begin again nextdsyin 
the same state. Again, as works of art are considered by wild people to be accomplished 
by magic, which is most effective when done in o state of nudity, the explanation of the 
naked state of the so-called Ningar and Bhongar may havo been influenced by this idea 
Further east lies tho village of Kajli, which was certainly o quarter of Kanoja formerly. 
Hore there is a big heap of ruins with beautifully carved stones and figures in bas relief, This 
seoms to havo been a grand shrine dedicated to Vishnu, whose broken statue has now been 
removed to Betul and i# placed under a tree in front of the Government Treasury. It is 
an exquisitely carved statue in black stones. Some of the bas reliefs in the heap of ruing of 
Kajli are those of the four-handed Vishnu, carrying the conch, the mace, the lotus 
and the discus. The vandalism of railway contractors has deprived the ruins of many of its 
valuable sculptures, Kajli was apparently the Vaishnava quarter, There aro several 
old tanks, on the banks of which temples were constructed, but they are all now gone, and 
only pieces of sculpture lying here and there show from their atyle their antiquity and the 
greatness of the town, within which thoy were originally constructed. 


A NEW ORITICISM OF BHAVABHUTI, 
By PANDIT BATUKNATH SHARMA, M.A. 

IT is encouraging to note that, together with # healthy appreciation” of literature, a 
‘letermination to subject the works of all poets to oritical analysis has also manifested iteslf 
in India. Admirableas this spirit of criticism is, it is occasionally apt, unless strictly controlled, 
to lack impartiality and to give a one-sided view of the matters in issue. We have a good 
example of this modern criticiam in a peculiarly interesting article by a great Bengali scho- 
lar, who is well-known to almost all students of Sanskrit, gapecially to those who are con- 
stantly consulting notes on thoir prescribed texte, Principal SArdAranjan Roy, to whom | 
refer, has published an article in the Asadha and Srdvana numbers of Fangavini, a well- 
known Bengali Magazine, on Bhavabhitir Pratipatti, the Fame of Bhavabhati, Specia| 
interest attaohes to his article by reason of his endeavour to prove that Bhavabhiti was 
iota very great poet and that UWaracharifa in particular ia not his best work. In sUDp- 
port of his opinion, Principal Roy has ' discovered ‘a number of blunders in the technique 
of Uttarardmacharita. My objoct hero ia simply to give o brief résumé of his loarned 
paper, without at present venturing on any critical comment of my own. 

Principal Roy starta with the conviction that Bhayabhiti, in spite of hix great admi- 
ration for VAlmiki, could not bring himself to believe In tho story of Rima, exactly as it is 
given in the Rémfygna, Bhavabhdti could not convolye how Kekai, the daughter of a 
famous family, the daughter-in-law of a Solar ruler and the mothor of such a snintly person 
as Bharata, could indulge in such a moan intrigue for banishing the well-beloved Rama 
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from his eens home, Likewise Bhavabhiti ihonght that thu treacherous murder of 
Bali and ths merciless banishment of Sité at the hand of the guiloless and all-loving Rama 
were improbable facts. Again, Bhavabhiiti could not reconcile himself to the idea of the 
Rémdyasa aso tragedy, With so many incongruities confronting him in the work of VAL 
miki, Bhavabhiiti was led to write two dramas on the life of Rima, in which he tried to ox- 
punge the four great blots from the traditional version of the story. In his Virmeharife, he 
made Sarpanakha take the guise of Kekai and secure the banishment of Rama; he portrayed 
Bali as instigated by Milyavan against Rima, and thus astakingthe offensive himself. In 
his Utaracharite, he showed that Rima, though fully convinced of Sita’s chastity and loving 
her from the depth of lis heart, was forced by peculiar circumstances to take the drastic 
step, at a time when he was wholly and solely responsible for all State affairs. In the same 
drama, says Principal Roy, he further showed that the ‘s-qqy’ and ‘gqdere’ portions are 
later additions to Valmiki’a work, and that the story is qq. inasmuch aathey wore 
united in the hermitage of Valmiki. - 

After improving the Raémdyana vocording to his own fanoy, he wae greatly elated and 
was naturally inclined to expect much admiration from contemporary oritics. But his 
hopes were doomed to disappointment, We become aware of this from two very suggestive 
verses which appear in the opening portion of Uitaracharita and Mdlati Médiiava, | 

They are—(t)  “*Ho41 sagged Fal Caasataar | 

war aio eat qrat arged geet sea: || (Sacwita) 

(ii) 2 aH Sega: Saat 

artical & Peale ara sia a4 gear | 

serena 9 aa Ssh} eArraAt 

arta freajaiiqars get"? ii (a rar ) 
In the latter sok, there is furthor a note of defiance, He seems to say: “You critics of 
poor abilities, what do I care for you ! He alone will understand me, who shares in my 
propensities and attainments, And such an one will be born, for Time is limitlos: and 
the Earth is boundless.’ Cherishing thia proud conviction, he composed his third and, 
according to Principal Roy, his last and best work, named Mala Madhava, He thereby 
did acquire ae iit but the number of his opponents did not greatly diminish. When his 
admirers said— @aqq: sates Tara TTA ATA: " his adversaries replied with a pointed 
taunt eer: qftsraren: eqeige? averse: ", 

But times gradually changed. The number of his onemies dwindled. Thankless oriti- 
cinm yielded place to grateful appreciation, At last, we find him in our own times on the 
pinnacle of glory. In almost every literary vernaoular of the Indian continent we meet 
with appreciation of the three works of Bhavabhdti. Even bir R. G. Bhandarker and 
Dr. 5. K, Bslvalker, two of the grestest Oriontaliata of the Iasi and present generations 
reapectively, have not failed to offer a glowing tribute to the old Sanskrit poat, trained ay 
they are in Wostern methods of atudy and writing, 

Those who find merit in the worl of Bhavabhdti have given their reasons for doing 
ao. Unfortunately the grounds on which angient oritics diapsrageil him, are wholly unknown 


to tts. But there mist have boow sacl reasons, thinks Principal Roy, and they ehould be 
disooverable. 
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Principal Roy has constituted himself the champion of those unfortunate old critics of 
Bhavabhiti, who were destined by the rude hand of fate to be drowned with their learned 
reviewsin the sea of pure oblivion. But the task is no easy one. He is obliged to oall Imagi- 
nation to his aid and create a new ‘old world’ around him. The tworemarks of Bhavabhtti, 
quoted above, furnish him with the necessary material for the composition of that required 
world. In that world, he comes across the old votaries of Valmiki’s muse, who, finding him 
sympathetic, lodge their complaint against Bhavabhiti. The author of Vircharita and 
Utlarchartia, a young upstert in his days, had the audacity to direct his impudent pen 
against stn@ata (Valmiki). He had further the impertinence to brag about himself a great 
deal, calling himself qgaqara Wrarsa warrataa: and what not. But reallyspeaking, ho wasso 
poor in dramatic skill that he could not manage properly the technique of even the Utia- 
racharita, which is now—God knows why—considered one of the greatest dramatic works, 
surpassing even those of Kalidasa. Even his @gqizq, which is unaccountably considered 
his chef d’cuvre, is not very elevating. One is at a loss to know why Bhavabhati should 
command so much respect in these days. 

Here was a clue for Principal Roy. He directed his keen attention to the first act of 
Uttaracharita and there detected a number of defects. Let us see what those defects are ? 

In the wearzar, Sitradhdra says—‘ qaise alaqarerdtean: agrteara aia: | 
(faraqreaeirsza) at at are” etc. Itisadefect, Assoonas an inhabitant of Ayodhy& appears on 


- the stage, the real drama begins and qeqraar ends. Dramaturgy requires the exit of the 


Sfitradhara as soon as the qeqrqar comes to an end. If he does not leave the stage, he 
transgresses the dicta of arzgqra. Dasariipake is clear on this point. It says: “ yeqrqatedt 
fawesa ad ata wgaqaaqi” It is no wonder that a critic should get-enraged with a dramatist 
who performs an sTaqrafaanra | 

After this we have—* (qfaqa) 42: | arq ifvar fe ga: kamera aerersta eo grancaes:’”—ete. 
Here also there is a defect. No actor can come upon the stage after qeqrzar without 
adopting the rdle of some character or other. He cannot be an actor of Ayodhya, for he 
addresses the other as 4rq and is himself addressed as apf@a. The two persons cannot 
still be regarded as Sfitradh4ra and Nata, for, firstly, the qearqarhas come to an end, 
and secondly, such sentences as “ faafita fetrcaarenit aeaceqrana,’ “ Fatratseira ” etc., 
would be wholly irrelevant on their lips. To the critic this does not appear commendable. 

When asked why the festivities had ceased, the 42 gives the following as one of the 
reasons—‘‘ ante fe 

aeastatyat Seq) Tat wea Araz: | 
HI RSA Fa TATA, |” 

It has been shown abovo that, in order that all the circumstances leading to the banish- 
ment of Sita may appear natural, Bhavabhiti considered it advisable to remove all the elders 
from the capital. Here the poet informs us of that fact. Butin a drama everything should 
be consistent and relevant. Does this appear consistent ? The absence of the elders is 
not a sufficient reason for the cessation of festivities. They were not strangers or guests 
that the rejoicings should continue as long as they were there and should cease as soon as 
they were gone. Such an inconsistency cannot contribute to the fame of a poet. 

Satradhara and Nata, as shown here, appear to be two Vaitdlikas attached to the court 
of Ayodhy4. One of them says, “aig asmardta eanaigfaer:”. Then the other 
suggests, ° a4 fe freqag aa: aaitaai ctatata ara?’ They aro conversing as they walk 
along, and it seems therefrom that the trstgrt wassituated ver y near. He is to compose a eat 
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erithin the time they will take to walk shat distence, andthe wary «should be at thezametime 
a wholly faultless one! Is thie not absurd? But what could the poetdo! He was untler 
the stern necessity of informing lis audience that there was s scandal afloat, and this talk 
about faultless caty, was designed to olicit an ejaculation from the 9, after the Sttra- 
dhara’s worda “ qureitr aur vist ane gt wer” to the effect thet “ant git eft 
qenern, | emraraie Set ara adt ow | eerypefealayesieqateefawe” Here there is 
another inconsistency aleo. It was the custom for VaitGlikas to be present at the royal 
court, before the king occupied the throne and to sing according to the occasion, Here we 
find them reaching the royal court atthe mement when the king is retiring to his inner 
apartments. 

The reason why Rima and Sit did not accompany their elders to the hermitage of 
ergy, is given in the message brought by seism. It is this, ° ‘ erordia ararane, 
Tea sta qaamearensaay eyed: «But why did way not go f Again, if Siti was apfremait, 
in an advanced state of pregnancy, why could not the eldera wait for a day, and commence 
their twelve years’ sacrifice after being assured of her happy delivery? We inow from 
the sequel that she gave birth to aq and ae in the afternoon of that very day. Ta it 
possible that such experienced matrons as “mEraet and a@yyear would not have known 
of Riti'a advanced condition? In a Hindu family such happenings are rare. 

In the Intter part of Agtavakra’s merrage, we hear (y advieed—" aaqray Teas ear 
gra etsPaaet dare’ Rams replies—“faat aiiar waafa” | Rima’ words 
indicate that SttA was very shyinrevealing her desires to him, It is quite natural. But after 
a fow moments, tho poet wholly forgets this and makes Siti say “cae ferrectite WeaTT- 
Steger sitakt frareaq”, ae if che could wholly divest herself of all womanly feelings in a 
minute and could make use of the word speq iteelt, 

But what was the #teg? Sita says, “' ar gane : fae Ts Fireiteariy ”, 
ete. She conceived such a desire on the day of her delivery ! But Rama's answer i stil 
more surprising: He not only agreed to her proposal but made all arrangements for her 
journey to Vilmiki’a hermitage: She wee not taken to the hermitage of 
because she was @@fort. Butthis consideration was of no account, when it was a matter af 
going to the hermitage of Valmiki, Rama must have been very inconsiderate ond forgetfnl, 
if he could allow such » journey at such a stage. 

Sita requested Rima—"“sraqy, sary waaeacaa ” | and Rama, at once complying 
with her request, eaid—" fq eye gga cada ssrerry’| But when she goes, Rims is 
nob with her, To our great surprise, ahe doea not even onqnire why Rama was not to go 
with her, | 

. Let ws view this from another standpoint, Ravoga was killed, Sith passed through 
the ordeal of fire. On that very day Vibbieana was installed on the throne and Rima with 
his retinue came back to Ayodhyt. The coronation festivities lasted for fifteen or sixteen 
days. Thus we see that Rima and Sitt were together for barely fourteen or fifteen days, 
when Janaka departed snd the festivities onme to an end. But our dramatist speaks of 
SitA ns astra on that very day,—tho day on which so many events simultaneously took 
place. Was the limit of ten months and ten days not applicable in the case of Sith! We 
hare never heard of any such concessions in the case of human beings. 

One thing more is very surprising about this serdar. Why did not the elders 
impart their instructions on the eve of their departure? Perhaps they forgot to do ao, but 
suddenly remembered when they reached their destination, Such a Pregf even in the 
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case of wurfd afam! He also tells Rama through syerem_—" arate aaa Te fea ee ae 
yafears cr §=6But if ipa Hats indies the mind of afte, he ought to have given his 
instructions in such general terma for all time—" Don't take any important step without 
consulting me’, But the poot uid not make Vaéistha do that; for in such a case Sita 
could not have been banished, But the poet ought to have seon that if afte did not take 
particular care of the ‘new king’ and the new kingdoms, be would fail in the performance 
of hia duties aa gzawer. Besides, Rama could have consulted Vasistha very easily; for he 
was at euch « littl distance from the capital that mca could have come in a Very 
short time. 

But there was no reason why Rima should be considered as a aye by Vadietha. He 
limeelf speaks of him in qir3frr— 

“Sarat: & Be DAMA Ala: 

WHat Aa: HET SAT | 

BIT TAT aehey TAT ae 

TAMCTRARAIATT Waa A II 
We cannot aseomo that Vasistha changed his opinion about Rima in a few years. 
Vireharita and Cileracharita are inter-related. They are supplementary to one another. 
Such a contradiccion is in no way in keeping with the talents of a real dramatist. 

Besides these blunders in the technique of UWarachariia, there are many linguistic 
defects, which it is unnecessary lo point out here. They donot mar the effect sn clearly as the 
other defects. The fame of » real dramatist depends on his handling of plot and the em- 
ployment of proper devices, None can claim to be a dramatist by simply writing a few 
‘lokag, beautifully delineating dq and warpay Tas. 

Tt has been clearly shown above that Bhavabhiti utterly tails to fulfil the requirements 
of a dramatist, Just a4 a whole building deteriorates by reason of a weak foundation, so 
Bhavebhiiti's dramas suffer by reason of hia failure in the proper arrangements and handling 
of thoir technique. 

Such are the few mistekes ‘discovered’ by Principal Roy in the Utaracharita of 
Bhavabhiti. The present writer has no intention at present of examining his views and of 
showing how far they can really stand, Ho is, however, tempted to doubt whether thave 
could have been the causes of Bhayabhiti's disparagement (if there was such disparager 
at all). He further ventures to remark that if Bhovebhiti’s two dlokas ( eta caandak: ato: i 
and dara merafser: eto.) cited above, have really any reference to the unfavourable opinions 
about him, these must have been mostly due, not to hia podtio failures but to prejudice 
generated by his philosophic views. In philosophic circles, bo Was known as a=fey and we 
do find gq disparaged in the 20th chapter of Bodhanicharya’s qeqagy® in words like— 
“set. STITT Wage ges.” | So far as concerns his poetic abilities 
he wes greatly respected and admired, Vakpatiraja, the famous author yayqyp and o 
well-known contemporary of appafy, gratefully remembers him in the following words— 


Rage HaEhrng-TAMATETT TF Wes | 
area Heer row CNRS SUITOR I 


L See frpaqedt, page 265 (Nirnayasagar edition), 














Ton Livan ayp Tives of Coanuxya Virtama- 
mrrva VI. By A. ¥, Vewrearmaua Ayyvan, M.A, 
This i3 a littl book relating to the lifo of a great 

Sovereign and dealing with an important epoch 
in the history of South India, Uplike many an- 

bias seca Go pReniiaes Ma TaAGn EEE ee 
happena to be a subject, the materials for the his- 
tory of which we havo in come quantity mainly 
in the shape of inscriptions, What is perhaps 
better in this particular case, we have o life of tho 
ruler written, no doubt in true epic fashion, but 
by oa person dircotly ond intimately acquainted 
with him also. The whole of India south of the 
Vindhyas was divided during the last quarter 
of the eloventh century and the first quarter of 
the twelfth between the dominant rulers, the 

Chéla-Chilukya Kuléttuiga T and the Western 

Chijukyn Vikramiditya VI. Wo have therefore 

for the period a certain quantity of information, 
both of a friendly character and a quantity of 
matter bearing witness on the opposite sida, 
The period lends iteclf therefore to far fuller 
treatment than severn) others of equal import- 
ance in South Indian Histary. Mr. Voenkatrama 
Ayyar has been at tho subject for some consider- 
abla time, and the work hone been the reenlt of 
years of atudy beginning ten years ago. He has 
attompted to do juste to the mobjeot and has 
brought to bear upon it a oonaiderable amount 
of Inbour and careful investigation of facta. 
Vikramidityn VI was the eon of a father who 
wae o urent man himself, and fought for the main- 
tenance of his kingdom nagninst » succession of 
powerful Chéla culers, whooxhibited o hatred of 


the Chijukya empire antl wreaked thair vengeance | 


upon it for all that they suffered from the Raésh- 


trakiites, tho immediate predocessora of the Chi. 


lokyns themoelves. ‘The ware were therefore 
more than ordinarily bitter and very often had 
been carried with destructive offert to the 
very heart of the Chilukyan empire. SomAévare 
otroggied monfully against this irresistible tor- 
rent, and, on the whole, may be considered to 
have held hia own. 

Ho diod what to modern people must appear 
an unnatural death, while the atroggle waa tho 
hottest snd tho balance of wncceuy in the wr till 
doubtful, The revponaibilitiew of maintaining the 
otrugylo ant keeping the enemy out of the om- 
pire attached to the Chilukya empire at the time, 


whorvor tho sucecesor was, Somivura Abava._ 


mally left three sons at Ioast ot the time of his 
death,of whom the eldest: happened to by Bomé- 
‘vera, ond perhaps the fittest in VikramaAdityn, 
Tho eldest son Soméévara succeeded to his thronw, 
apparently without difficulty, soon after the death 
of his futher in av. 1008 and continued to rule 











———— 





for eight years, Tho contemporary great Chile 
Virarijéndra died in the year following and woe 
succeded by his own son, only to be set aside and. 


_ killed by a more enterprising relation, the Chilukya- 


Chola Kulittunga, who mucoeeded to the 
throne in aco. 1070, This latter woe the 
daughter's ton of the great Chola Rijéndra I and 
the logitimate successor to the Eastern Chilukya 
torritories of his father, He doce not appear 
to have made very much of this patrimony of 
his, and had been, for somo reason or other, and 


 perhapa with sone little justification in hia own 


eyes, waiting to micoved to this Chéln empire. Ho 
took the opportunity when the Chdla Virarijéndra 
died ond his gon succeeded to the throne, with 
the nid of his brother-in-law, the prince ChAlukya 
Vilramiditya. That gaye the cocasion fer him 
to ocoupy the Chélo throne. 

Princa Vikramidityn, with his elder brother 
Sométvara, had already o creditable shure in the 
achievement of the father in his manful struggle 
against the Chilas, and was already viceroy of 
perbops the most vulnerable, but at the sama 
time the most important viceroyalty of the em- 
pire. In the eoures of the scried of wore between 
the Chélas and the Chillukyas, chiefly under the 
Chilo Virarijéndra, Vikramiiditra bore o very 
considerably part and attained to some consider. 
ablo distinotion, and, by o series of complicated 
transactions, had entered into a treaty with the 
Chéla ruler, maled by himeelf marrying the great 
Chéla’s daughter, He let his brother rule however 
for over seven yoars after this event and 
ultimately succeeded to the throne by attacking 
and throwing his brother into prison. The main 
incident in the life of ‘Vikramédityn himself, and 
the problem calling for solution in the history 
of tie time, were: the ‘unravelling of ‘the: series of 
the complicated tranasctions leading up to this 


usurpation. n@ it poome, Mr, Venkatrama Ayyar 


with painstaking corefulnem haa sorted! aut and 


narrated the series of event= leading up to thin 


third act of the tragedy eo far aa BomMvara I 
waa concerned, and bas on the whole done his 
work carefully and well. But in reepect of the 
usurpation iteelf he haa got info so much hero— 


worship by the time that he reaches the period 


of ueurpation, that Te lotw himself go inte Fr vii 
thot Vikramiditya’s wae almost a | 
sucesesion to the thrann of hia brother, ena. oun: 
nerates him from tho reaponsibility of having 
chorlshed the idem of m usurpation and of plan+ 
ning and eurrying it ont. Woe very much fear 
in this effort he overshoota the mark, His own 
exhibition of facts seems to give « clear indication 
that m his tranenctions, which lorminated with 
his marringe with a Chola princess, there must 
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have been an ulterior object beyond that of anfe- 


guarding the ompire, which it may reudily be | 


granted was certainly one of the guiding motives. 
To set usidy an elder brother ond occupy his 
throne would have done great violence to the 
prevailing sentiment of the time, and if he took 
his menturca with deliberation to lead gradually 
on ta a combination of circumstances when ho 
could justify a usurpation, it would certainly be 
in kovping with the character of the prince and 
the ruler later. We do not deny that Vikramiditya 
put the integrity of the ompire before overything 


elao in this transaction as in every other, But | 


ib most be remembered that it was his own ar- 
rangementa for tho imporial government that 
carried the eeed of tte ultimate dismemberment, 

Aa we have already noted, it is quite a readable 
account of the great ulcer and hiv empire, and 
what we do say in oritici#m thereof has no other 
object than to invite attention to the polnis 
which would benefit by a revision. The first 
of moh ts the name of the dynasty. The term 
Chilukya has no derivation in Sanskrit or mean- 
ing # for, Tt seems most probablo that ib is an 
adaptation in Sanskrit from the term Salukkn of 
Tamil, a petty chicf, ually chief not of a mottled 
country but of a country which is in need of a 


settled organiaation. It cannot be an aceldontal | 


eolneldence. The flag of tio imperial ChAjukyas 


was the boar, the habitual emblem of the rulers | 


of these comparatively barren ond  unsotiled 
territories. The name may have been © derived 
from euch petty chieitains and the narly dynasty 
that became heir to the tithe might have been 
of a different ethnic group, It is not unlikely 
therefore that the boar flag and the boar seals, ote, 
had something ofa totemintic significance in them. 
That they were Agnilula chieftains has in support 
of it, not only Enpilar's raferency to the Frungoyél 
chieftain of that locality, but ie also found ro. 
ferred to in the name of tho father of the early 
Sitavihana queen WNiganiks. Ha in, deseribad 
oa Angiyaktulavadanc, which Profesor Ropson 
attempted to render ‘of tho family of the Angus ' 
(Champa or Bhogalpur on the Gangea}, But 
the term seems really fo stand for Agieyakula- 
candhana, which simply means the up-roiier of 


the prosperity of the fmmily of the fire-born, | 


There is a large clave of peoplo called Vanniyans 
or Pallis widely apread in South Thdin, who @eem, 
ta have been the early occupants of the country 
and their name has somo connection with the 
Agniltula, the teem ' panni' beciiznge only nnether 
name for Agni (fire), | 


Mr. Venkgtroma Ayyar's usp of Kan 
| MP caes 
words and Placa TT beara pommnething lo. be 
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desired. For insta what in written “+ nislavhiha 
would be better if written ‘nilwieftu" in Tamil, 
the moaning boing the same, the place of residence. 


But what is objectionable in the way that he writes 


it ia, [tia not’ Nela’ in Kanarese but ‘nel’.” The 
place name Gadag ia written in Tamil Katak which 
is likely to lead to misunderstanding. So Annigera, 
iw Written Anpigér; similarly, Puligore, ete, The 


place name written 'Santalij' in Tamil ought to ber 
written * Sintaligé’,and soon. “Alupa’ i rendored 
*Alupa" or * Apr which is unjustifiable. 
‘Adiyama’ and ‘Agugi’ would be better ms 
* Adiyama and‘ Achchugi.’ In regard to certain of 
the offices Mr. Venkatrama Ayyar writey* Ayuktaka* 


which ought to be ‘ Ayulktaka,’ and in regard to 


three other offices ho writes them as N@lakavundan 


and then Nirakavundan and Manneyan, which ought 


to be NilgAmundan or Nal-pavundan, trgivundan 


or the headman of the town, ond Manncya, the chief 
or the governor of a» fort, There is another ex- 
pression Ambali which, I think, ia properly Umbali, 
Meaning nmin enanes, 


would be corrected in thenext edition, the littl: book 
is a welcome addition to the historical literature in 
by the addition of a map, which jan good enough 
one but we notice some bad blunders in it. The Chila 
capital Ganguikonda Chélapuram ia shown on the 
#outh banks of the Kayorl, and we believe too for 
into the interior for the scale adopted. Kinch ts 


marked as Hf it wer on the sea-const. The formor 
is about three milea north of the Coleroon, which ia 
the northern ann of the Kaveri and is sboul 15 milos 


from tho Kaveri, Ednchi is about 40 milo# interior. 
Koppam is marked on tho lowor course of the 
Krishna in the Madros Presidency, wherena it iw 
actually ofow miles to the south-cast of Kolhapur 
and belongs to the Southern Mahratta country. We 
commend the book none the less as o useful addition 
to the literature of the period. 
5. K. Atrasaar, 
Tae Duny or Axanpsa Hanoa Pittat, translated 
from the Tamil by order of the Government 

of Madras; edited by H. Dobwert. Vol. VIL. 

Government Presa, Madras, 1022. 

The latest instalment of this well-known and 
important record covers the poriod from May, 
1751 to December, 1753, during which tho m+ 
cea of the French in South Indin, which had 
aroused Thupleiz's ambitions, were counteracted 
by Clive's capture of Arcot and tho loss of ‘Tri- 
chinopoly. A useful wketch of the progress of 
cvonta during this period is given in the Intro- 
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duction, aod oxeellent footodtea iuminate the 
al the actual diury. From the record of 


TDupleix's dufask one obtaine many a aidelight 
upon the difficulties confronting the Governor 
ef Pondisherry, and upon his incurable addiction 
to intrigue. Hie poraonal vanity also is illustrat: 
ed in moro than on ontry; and Mr. Dodwell 
includes injudicious nepotiem alto mmong the 
causes which contributed to roin hia ambitious 


schemes, There is no doubt that Dupleix {nailed 


chinfiy becausa he could not adjust the meusuro 
of his grand schemes to that of his limited resour- 
cod and heoanse he waa far too ready to use tho | 
dieropeiatss trickery practised by the decadent 





dian princes of hia time. 


fully lived up to the reputation which they ac- 


quired in other parta of Indias, for nearly overy 


reference to them speaks of their wholesale plun: 
dering of villages. Other interesting entries are 
conderned with the dominant influence of Madame 
Dupleix and the cseapo of Hasan-ud-iin Ehin 
from Fort St. David, which ia reminidoont of 
Shiviji's fomows escape from Agra. The  in- 
fluonce of Madame Dupleix, the Portuguese half- 
caste, had apparently superseded that of Ananda 
Pillai to » large extent during the period covered 
by this volume, Wo read of her dealing direct 
with valila in roferenco to moncy matters and 
insuing ofders for the interception and ccnsoring 


af letters, But perhaps her moat amazing four-de 


force was the forcible baptiam of Mutthyan, brother 
of Duploix’s writer, Rauga FPillsi, whiln ho 


wot on hia doeath-bed. Tho diary desorihoa her 


going to tho dying man's howe, driving away 
the relatives and others who were present, end 
thon saying “ montrama" over him and anointing 


him with oil. Ranga Pillai, in an agony of fear 


and anger, rushed to Dupleix, fell at his feet and 
bogged him to put a stop to Madame Dupleiz's 
outrageous conduct, All be received in reply 
waa a threat of beating, The dying man wns 
then removed by Madame's orders to the howe 
of a Christian, whero he expired; and tho final 
acono depicta this bigoted and intriguing woman, 
with an military guard round her, placing tho 
corpse in an ivory palanqum aml scoompanying 
it to the Christian cemotery with acolytes bearing 
taperd, Roman Catholic priesta reading fram tho 
Scriptures, sacred music and a fewele-joie of 
orackera! Thi astonishing action, with which, 


bo it noted, no respectable Christian priest in | 
Pondicherry would have anything to do, mnet— 


have shaken Hindo society in that town to ite 
foundations. Volume VIII ia a worthy compan. 


jon to the previous issues of the Hindu agent's 


& AL Enwa HDS, 


‘The diary proves {hat the Maratha cavalry 





A Srepy or Casre. By FP. Laxsna Nanasuv, 
K. V. Haghavulu, Mint Street, Madras, 1022. 
This essay which fille one hondred and sixty 

pages of fairly mall print is for the most part 

an expoanre of the merciless charactor of the Indian 
casto-syatom and A plea for ita wbolition, At 
the samo time the author, who has evidently read 
widely and thought deeply, traces the history 
ef the system from the carlicat ages and con- 
trasta ite effecta upon Indian socicty with the 

Progresa aohinved by thoas who follow other sys- 

tera of religion and sociology, “Mutual repul- 


| sion, Hierarchical organization, and hereditary 


specialization,” ha writes, “are tho three main 


characteristics of Custe,” and he proceeds to show 
that, while on the ono hand it is dirootly responsible 


for such questionable customa as those of child- 
marriage and the prohibition of widow-remarriage, 
it has also exercised, and still exercises, a most. 
disastrous infinence upon national politics, national 
education, national intelleatuality and  nation- 
ul ougenics, Caste, nocording to the snuthor, 
had its origin in magic and motephynics 1 it crushoa 
the individual under its dead weight, ond hinders 
progress by killing all consciousness of liberty. 
Sepia abranig ge inap eel eget Mea 
along the true path to reeponsible OT arit nt 
and can never dovelop o real earnee of Salicceal 
putriotinm. Reading there severe strictures on 
the salient feature of Hinduiam, one cannot help 
recalling to mind the pious hope expressed in the 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reform that the 
ballot: boxes nnd the hustings of the now era would 
tend to soften the asperitios of the Caste system. 
If we are to believo Mr. Nornau—aud hia well- 
written treatise demands peruanl by all who inter- 
eat themeclyes in India—nothing short of tho 
complete abolition of Caste and the radical ex. 
tirpation of all religion based on caste, will enable 
the millions of Indin to weld themselves into o 
viow is, wo foar that it containd more than on 
eloment of trath, and that India may be unable 
to achieve tho political and socla) progrem that 





| the so greatly desires, until ae haa cast asido the 


priestly heritagn of the dead centuries and found 
her own soul, Mr, Naragu pute the point more 
plainly, “ Pricst-cidden, karma-obsessed and moyp- 
enslaved mentality is the sourcy of all the miseries 
under which the Hindus ore groaning. Spiritual 
alavery, fataliam and superstition have smothered 
ull power of self-reliance und all senSe of freedom," 

Caste is responsible for thia degradation of spirit, 
ond custe mint therefore disappear, if India is 


| ever to leave the valley and scale the heights 


that guard the Promised Land, 
&, M, Enwannes, 
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Veoro AsTiQuries. By G. Jovvesu-DopneciL. 
Luzae and Co., London, and Modern Fross, 
Pondisharry, 1022. 

Professor Jouveau-Dubrouil’s work hardly re- 
quires un introduction to antiquarian circles : 
for his researclus in South Indian antiquities are 


already widely appreciated. — “This modest little | 


brochure of 29 pages denlu with hie distovery 
af the rotk-cut tomba in Malabar (Kerala) which, 
na be explaing, ore exactly aimilar in their main 
features to the tombs of the Vedic Aryans. The 
Vedio tamb was moroly a reproduction of the 
hemisphorical bot of an Aryan chiei—* a hollow 
ttapa" made of timber and covored with clay: 
and tha chief ceremony performed in it by the 
Aryans of the Vedic ope was the Hre-sacrifico, 
which nocesaitated the presents of some sort of 
echimmey to carry off tho amoko of the offerings. 
Professor Jouveou-Dabreuil’s personal cxamina- 
tion of the latente caves of Malabar proves that 
they were furnished with “ chimneys,’ of well 
aa with other stereotyped fontures of the Vodia 
tomb; and thie coupled with the faot that tho 
traditional land-ownera of Kerala are Arya Hrah- 
moanars (Nambudiri Brahmans) who perform tho 
Soma and Agni saorifices, lads to his main conclu- 
rion that Malabar in prehistoric ages woe directly 
coloniag| by Aryans from tho north of India. A 
very interesting little book, 
5. AL Epwanprs. 


801 Hansya or Eanavs. By EK. M. Pasimxan, 
B.A. (Oxon.), pp. ii, 82. Bombay: DBD. B. 
‘Taraporevala and Sons, 1022. 

This is in reality more than a bricf history of 
Sri Harsha. It is, a3 the mb-tith says, a mono- 
graph on the history of India in the first half of 
the 7th century aip.,"" and ag such it is a good 


bouk and woll worth reading. Profewor Panikkar 


slarla with o capital rlswnd of the political con- 
dition in the 6th century a.n., and he is perhaps 
right in saying of the great ruler of that timo, 
Yasodharman, that it ia not lnown who ho wha, 
though there have been several people who havo 
tried to honthim down. At any rate in Yaao- 
dhorman wo havo a character who is quite worth 
some euch monograph ag that under review. 
Porhapa Professor Panikkar may try his hand. 
The grost religious point of that century which 
the writer makes ia the breakdown of Buddhism 
boforp Brahmaniam “in «pite of the patronage 
of the great Emporor Harsha himself." 

This short account iv followed by tho political 
history of Bri Horsha's reign for which, besides 
Bann, thero is a good deal recorded in ineerip- 
tions, which has all been searched by Profegor 


the wecount put together by him isa good example 
of how such things ought to bedone, There is only 
ane point, and that in a footnotes to p. 25, an to 














which Prolemce? Paulkiar ray aller his mind: 


when this little book finds o successor: "the origin 
of the Pallava family ia obscure.’ Late research 
in this Journal points to an origin in Coylon. The 
last romark on Harsha iv arresting: ‘ Hareha 


seems to have been unmarried, and in any case 
ib is certain that he left no iasus behind him." 


The frat of these alatemonts acoms o littl too 
modern in form for the 7th cuntury 4.D,, and onv 


| would like to know if “womurried"' men at that 


time were of all known. Tha fact that both 
Yosodharman of the Oth century and Harsha 
of tho 7th century left no successors is of itself 
remarkable. They wern tho last of the two ‘ge- 
neral" rulere of thoir period, and tho circumstance 
of both being ohildless or ut any tate successor: 
loss hoa had so grest an effect on Indian history 
that one would like to know all about their finme- 
diate followers, if that wers possible. 

The remaining short chapters of tho book,—on 
‘Harsha the King,’ ‘Harsha the Poot," ond the social 
conditions of his timo, are well pot togethor and 
make execllent reading for the youth of the Bom- 
bay University. Finally the book winds up with 
® fine note on Bana'a Harsha Charile and the other 
muterial avnilable for a study of Harsha's life. 

KO. Tewrie 
Sinn aTn-ki-[tinjsa. BY Ma. BrinDAmANACHANDRA 


BwaTraonanya, MA, MRSG.8. Jiiinamagdal 
Proes, Kashi. Samvat 1079. 


This book ig o translation in Hindi of Mr. Bhatta- 


charya's Sathfira Sdradiher Itithiiga tn the Bongali 
language which was published a fow years ago. 
Tho need of a Hindi Guides to these ruins was 
greatly felt for along time and Mr. Bhattacharya's 
book will, therefore, be weleumed by the Hindi. 
reading public. It would, however, have been 


more useful, if prestor caro had been exercised 


in ite preparation. As it is, tho printing leaves 
much to be degired, and the misprint and omissions 
make the wuthor's meaning often doubtful, ‘The 
valucof this otherwise interosting book is further 
vitiated by numerous mistakes and mis-statamenta, 
nod the author frequently finds fanlt with provious 
writers on Sirnith, where he is himself, obviously 
in error. The following notes arv offered in a 
purely sciontific spirit, morely to draw Mr, 
Bhattacharya’s attention to auch muotterd in his 
book na require aorregtion or improvement, and 
to enable him to remedy them in tho futuro 
editions of his book. Such polnta are dealt 
with, for convenionce, sriafim. — | 
Page 8, Liat of Contents, ete,—" Dhiimek Stipa." 

The correct pronunciation ia Dhamekh Stipa in- 


accordance with the. original Sanslcit name 
Fonikkar and well aot out, In fact to my mind | 


Dhormekohh, Similarly tho spelling Buddha 
Gayh in Mr. Bhattacharya's book should be 
corrected to Bodh Gayh, conformably with the 
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Page 24, para, 2.—Mr. Bhattacharya complains 
that no European or Indian archeologist has 
tried to explain when and how the modern name 
Sarnath came to be associated with this place. 
This is not correct, for the point has been fully 
discussed by General Cunningham in _ his 
Archeological Survey Reports, vol. I, p. 105, 
and repeated in Mr. Oertel’s article and in my 
Guide to the Buddhist Ruins of Sarnath , p. 2. 

Page 29.—When the Sérndéth Catalogue and the 
Guide to the Buddhiet Ruins at Sérndth, were 
published, the exact purpose of the Asoka railing 
unearthed by Mr. Oertel in the southern chapel 
of the Main Shrine was not known. It was 
tentatively suggested. that the railing might 
originally have surrounded some sacred spot at 
Sarnath or possibly the ASoka Pillar itself. Mr. 
Bhattacharya prefers the latter suggestion. It 1s, 
however, now evident that like the stipas restored 
by Sir John Marshall at S&iichi, the Dharma- 
rajika Stapa (Jagatsingh Stipa) at Sarnath 
was also provided at the top with a harmkd 
balustrade and that the railing brought to 
light by Mr. Oertel is the one which originally 
surmounted the stipa referred to. 

Page 36.—Mr. Bhattacharya states that no 


inscriptions of the reign of any other Gupta | 


king than Kumiaragupta I] have so far been found 
at Sarnath. This requires correction, for out of 
the three Gupta inscriptions carved on Buddha 
images, discovered by Mr. Hargreaves in 1914-15, 


two, both deted in the. year: 157' of the Gupte, ea, against the walls of the temples.” What Dr. Vogel 


belong to the reign of Budhagupta (vide Director- 
General of Archmology’s Annual Report for 1914- 
15, Part II, PP- 124-5, Inscriptions Nos. XVI and 


XVII). 
Page 59.—For D (¢) 8, read D (I) 8. 
Page 61.—In linés 14 ff., we read that “‘in the 


end of the 13th century” queen iGanargaaet 
had an inscription engraved to record the restora- 
tion of a Buddha image of the time of Asoka at 
Sirnith. The words placed between the 
inverted commas should be corrected to “in the 
end of the 12th or beginning of the 13th century of 
the Vikrama ers.” The latest date known for 
Govindchandra (A.D. 1114—1154), husband of 
Kumaradevi, is 1211 of the Vikrama Savat. 
It is highly improbable that this queen should have 
survived her husband so long as to have been 
living in the end of the 13th century V.S. 

Page 69, Ul. 1.—For B (c,) read B (ec) 1. 

Page 77, para. 1.—This para. is devoted to the 
description of an image (No. Bé 175) representing 
the temptation of Gautama Sfikyamuni by the 
Evil One (MAra). Mr. Bhattacharya describes 
it as still standing to the cast of the Main Shrino, 
but the visitor using this Hindi Guide will in vain 
search for it in the area indicated. Having been 
unearthed in 1904-05 by Mr. Ocertel, it was first 
deposited along with other sculptures in the 





Sculpture Shed to the west of the Jain temple 
and transferred to the main Archwological Museum 
at Sarnfith in 1911 where it is exhibited in the 
Central Hall against the west wall. The description 
given by Mr. Bhattacharya is also incomplete as 
it leaves the figures in the relief on the base un- 
identified. Correct information about them is 


- given in the Catalogue of the Museum of Archeology 


p. 67, No. B (6b) 175. Mr. Bhattacharya is also 


‘wrong in stating that the back of this sculpture 


bears six chaifyas sketched in three tiers. In reality 
there are eight chaityas arranged in only two rows. 

P. 77, 1, 24—25.—Here we are ic-formed that the 
monolithic railing disclosed in the southern chapel 
of the Main Shrine is engraved with “two or three 


_ letters” which baffle decipherment. This railing, 


indeed, bears two short inscriptions engraved, one 
completely and the other only partially, by the 
priests of the Sarvdstividi sect of Buddhists in 
the 3rd or 4th century 4.p. Both these inscrip- 
tions have been deciphered and published in 
the Annual Report, of the Director-General of 
Archwology in India for 1904-05, Part II, p. 68 
and for 1906—07, p. 96, No. IV. There is no other 


_ writing on the visible portion of this railing, which 


has not yet been deciphered. 
P, 78, ll. 20-23.—These lines inform usthat in 


_ view of the inscription engraved on the back of the 


Bodhisattva statue (Ba 1), Dr. Vogel has expressed 


the opinion that, at the time when this image was 


installed, it was not the custom “to erect statues 


does say in his Annual Report for 1904-05, p. 47 
(not 57 as quoted) is: “It is noticeable that the 
image is also carved on the back, which indicates 


that it stood detached and not inside a shrine or 


against the wall of some building. I presume that 
the first Buddhist images were erected in the open 
with umbrellas over them,” etc. 

P. 79,U. 16 f7.—"“ Like other Agoka Pillars this 
pillar (the Sarnath Adoka Pillar) is also crowned 


with ‘four lions.’” It is by no means the rule. 


Only one other Asoka Pillar, namely the one at 
Satichi, is known to have four lions. Other Asoka 
pillars bear a single lion, or elephant or bull. 

P. 80, H. 21-22.— For B(6) 73, read B (6) 173, 
Mr. Bhattacharya is so convinced of this tiny image 
having been a gift of the Mahfréja Kumfragupta 
II, that he emphatically mentions this opinion at 
p. 39 and 98 also of his book. It is true that Dr 
Konow mentioned this as a possibility, but I EES 
with Dr. Vogel that the absence of any titles before 
the name of Kumiragupta in the inscription on 
this image and the insignificant character of the 
gift militate against such an assumption. 

P. 80, 1. 23.—For B (6) 79, read B (b) 179. 

P. 86.—Referring tothe four animals carved on 
the abacus of the Asoka Oapital, Mr, Bhattacharya 
remarks that he accepts the late Dr. Bloch's view 
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Shak thay aro moant to dumonstrate the subordinia- 
tion of the Hindu gods, whose vehicles they are, 
te the founder of Buddhiam. Ha himself further 
sucgewte that these animala are shown in motion 
to signify that the Roddhist dootrins will continue 
to flourish o@ long o@ animals of thea species 
exist on the earth, Tho ‘real purpose of the 
aireular member of the capital and the animals 
carved on it appoard to be to strate the Anotatta 
lake. (Vide Guida to the Buddhiet Ruine at Sarnath, 
Geul evlitian. } 

P. 85, pera. 2.—In this paragraph Mr. Bhattu- 
charya criticises the view of European archmologista 
that the Boildha image was created by the Greco- 
Buddhist artists after the appearance of the 
Maliyina sect of the Buddhisia, He seeka to prove 
that images of the Buddha were made in Indian by 
Indian sculptora several centuries before Christ 
om the evilenoe of the inscription (DL 9) of 
Kumaradevi, queen of Govindachandra of Kanauj, 
which siatew thot this lady had an image of the 
Buddha at Birnith restored in accordance with the 
way in which it oxistod in the days of Dharmiléokn, 
He wilds that unless thie queen tok! o deliberate 
lie, wo must secep! the existence of Buddha images 
in ancient times, for why wore the artists who 
produced tho fino Atoka capital and the magnificent 
trulplures of Bifichi incopable of making Images 
of the Buddha? Of course Mr. Bhattacharya 
himaelf knows of no Buddha images of an earlier 
date than those of Gandhira a actually oxicting 
anywhere. I agree with Mr. Bhattacharya that 
Rumeradevi hod no object in recording a [alschood 
or deceiving the future generations. It was, how- 
ever, & case of misunderstanding or vague and wrong 
information, The inscription of Kumaradoyi, on 


whose evidence Mr, Bhattacharya solcly relics, ia 


fully fourteen centuries later Uian the time of Adoks. 
Kumoradovi wat oo trained archmologist, Bho 
saw the principal image of the Master at Sirnith, 
which, owing to the ignorance of the prissta in charge 
or to their desire to impress her with ite high anti- 
quity, was describod to bo as ancient as the famous 
patron of the Buddhist Church. Asa true beligver 
ond pious votary she actepted the information ns 
correct and the poet who composted the inscription 


mentionod it a8 w fact. In this connection it Is | 
interesting to be able to cite the parallel cagea of | 


Hinen Thiang, who hobitually refers monumonte 
of a later date to Adoka, or tho church on St. Thomas’ 
Mount at Madras where oan inferior copy of o 
Kensissance Madonna is pointed out still ne the 
work af St. Thomas with overy desire for truth 
mn certainty with no intention of guile. 

Page 89, poro. %—This paragraph is meant to 
continue the dewcription of the Agokn tailing at 
Sirnith from the preceding puragraph, Hore we 
are informed that the railing is polished in the samo 
Wey wh the railings wt Sitch) and Bharhut 16 
will be observed, however, that the railing from 
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Bharhut, ow Ree yr the trutian Museams 


Caleutta, it fashioned In a different variety of stone 
and beard no polish. The large balustrade which 
gurrounds the muain #dpo at Bifich! is aleo not 
polished Hke the products of Ajokun craftsmen. 
Nor iait correct to mny,o9 Mr. Bhattacharya docs, 
that the Adoka railing unearthed in the southern 
chapel of the Main Shrine at Sarnlith fs insoribed 
with short votive recorda of donors, like the ruilings 
at Bharhot and Sifich!; for no euch records have 
boon noticed on the visihly portion of the Sairniith 
railing, Tho two inscriptions containing the nama 
of the Sarviatividin seet which do exist on this 
railmg merely record the fact of the miling being 
in the possesion of the above sect, Mr. Bhatta- 
charya appears to dinve been led into Chis error 
by a supposition that the short insertplion contain- 
ing the nameool the oun Sariechitd occurs on the 
Aéoka railing. In reality this inscription la engraved 
on a stone (No. Da 39 in the Museum at Sirnith) 
which belonged to an altogether separate roiling, of 
a later date, port of which has survived on 
the outwide wall of the rectangular walled court 
immediately to the east of the Main Shrine. 

P.90, 1. %—For D(0) 4, read D(g) 4. 

FP. 02, fast para.—Tho red stone colossal statue 
(No. Ba 1 in tho Sirnith Museum) shows a minin- 
ture figure of a lion standing betwnen the feat of the 
ftatuc ond Dr. Vogel suggested that the figure was 
meant to distinguish the statuo as one of the sikya- 
gittha Gautama before his enlightenment, Mr. 
Bhattacharya rejects this view, as he is unable to 
understand why tho symbol of “the Lion of tha 
Sikye race" should hove been represented under 
the fect of the statue. He is, therefore, of opinion 
that the figure of the Hon in question must have 
been intended to symbolien something cleo, thal 
ie not known to him, ‘Thi point seems to need no 
further comment, because presumably Mr. Bhatta- 
charya's difficulty is dae to his reading under 
instead of bcfween tho foct of the statuo, 

P, 103. B{(dj2—In my Catalogue of the Mu- 
sum of Archwology at Sarnath, 1 have, following 
Dr. Vogel, identified this image tentatively ag one 

of the Bodhisattva Maitreya. Mr. Bhattacharya 

rejects this view because images of Maitreya, ac. 
eoriing to his Dhyina, ought to have throe eyus, 
four arme ami the posture of preaching, whereas 
this image hea only two eyes and two arma and is 
represented in the gift—bestowing obtitude (cara: 
mudi). For thease roagone and on account of the 
Dhyini-Boddho in the Jorehead of the Bodhisattva 
and what he believer to be a lotos atoll in hia left 
hand, Mr. Bhattacharya is inclined to identify this 
image with the Bodhisattva Avalokiteivara. 

lt would have boon unnecessary for me to an- 
awer Mr, Bhottachorya's chjectiony on thiz point, 
if he had given in hia took all the characteristics 


of Malireya cnumerated im the sddhana of this 
deity, as quoted in M, A. Fouchor’s Btade our 
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L’ iconoyraphie Bouddhique deP Inde, 1905, page 
48. For, if we read the sdédhana with care we | 


find that the form of Maitreya, enjoined in the 
text for meditation, is a three-faced, three-eyed 
and four-armed deity who makes the gesture of 
teaching (vy4khydna) with one pair of his hands, 
while the right hand of the remaining pair has 


the gift bestowing attitude, and the left hand — 
‘holds a sprout of the NiagakeSara flower. Mr. 


Bhattacharya overlooks the vara-mudrd, and 
makes its absence in the sculpture under discussion 


a ground against its being an image of Maitreya. | 


The statues of Maitreya noticed in the Gangetic 
plains, including, Magadha have only two arms, 
and the sculptors who made them preferred the 
vara-mudrd which could be made with a single 
hand and left the other hand free to hold the pre- 
scribed flower. An image of this type from Magadha 
is illustrated in M. A. Foucher’s Jconoyraphie 
Bouddhique, 1900, page 112, fig. 14. In Gandhara, 
too, Maitreya images have only two arms, but the 
right hand is raised in the abhaya-mudra, presum- 
ably because the postures of the various Bo- 
dhisattvas had not yet become definitely fixed 
in that period. 

There is, however, further evidence in support 
of the identification proposed in my catalogue. 
A useful criterion for determining the identity 
of the Bodhisattvas at Sarnath is the effigy of 


the Dhy&ni-Buddha, which is almost invariably | 


depicted in the crown or the hair of the Bodhi- 
eattva imagee. The Dhydni-Buddha of Maitreya 
is Amoghasiddhi, whose characteristic attitude 
ia the abhaya-mudrd, and a miniature figure of this 
deity is clearly exhibited in the hair of the image 
in question (vide Archeological Survey of India 
Annual Report, for 1904-05, part Il, Pl. XXVIII, 
Fig. d). It is true that the right forearm of the 
Dhyani-Buddha is damaged, but what remains 


leaves no doubt as to the right hand having been — 


raised to the shoulder in the posture of granting 
security. Mr. Bhattacharya does not appear to be 
ignorant of the importance of this feature, for he 
himeelf describes, ten lines higher up in his book, 
the effigy of the Dhy&ni-Buddha Amitabha as the 
principal cognizance (pradhdna chihna) of the Bodhi- 
sattva Avalokiteévara (Bd 1). It will thus be 
seen that the identification of this image (Bd 2) 
as one of Maitreya rests on good reasons, and that 
it certainly cannot be a representation of Avalo- 
kiteSvara as proposed by Mr. Bhattacharya. 


P, 105. 2B (c) 1.—This is the pedestal of a | 


statue of the Buddha preaching his first sermon, 
with the well-known Sanskrit inscription recor«- 
ing the restoration of some of the monuments 
of Sarnfith in the reign of the king Mahipéla of 


Bengal in the year Sarnvat 1083. The relief on | 


the base shows the Wheel of the Law with a deer, 
a lion and an Atlante on either side. Between 
the two deer and the wheel we further notice two 


symbolize the 
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ymbols which in the Catalogue of the Museum 
of Archeology at Sarnath have been correctly 


described as thunderbolts (wvajra), possibly to 
Adamantine throne, seated on 
which Gautama-Buddha attained supreme wis- 
dom. Mr. Bhattacharya, however, considers these 
symbols to be two dwarfish men and identifies 
them as Mira and one of his daughters. 

P. 107, UW. 1 and 2,—In his description of the 
image of Avalokitesvara, B (d) 8, Mr. Bhattacharya 
informs us that on the forehead of the figure in 
front of the headdress conformably with the 
Buddhist canon, “there is an effigy of Amitdbha 
together with Dhyfni-Buddhas.” The meaning 
of this remark is not clear, fot what we really 
find is a miniature figure of Amitaébha in the 
headdress and s separate single Bodhisattva figure 
eceated in vara-mudrd on the proper right side of 
the halo of the central image. 

P. 107.— for B (b) 17, read B (d) 17. 

P, 107, footnote 28.—In this footnote Mr. Bhatta- 
charya represents me as having stated in a foot- 
note at p. 126 of my Catalogue of the Museum of 
Archeology at Sdrndth that image No. 19 from 
Mayadha now deposited in the Calcutta Museum 
is similar to the image of the Bodhisattva Vajra- 
sattva B(d)20 in the Sarnfith Museum, Mr, 
Bhattacharya adds that he is unable to trace the 
Magadha image in question inthe Catalogue of the 
Calcutta Museum. The footnote in my Catalogue 
referred to runs as follows:—‘‘2 Cf, Foucher 
Iconographie Bouddhique, edition of 1900, Pl. VI, 
6; also imagefrom Magadha now in Caloutta 
Museum in fig. 19 on p. 122.” The image in ques- 


| tion is indeed illustrated in M. Foucher’s book 


named in the footnote “in fig. 19 on p. 122” ag 
stated in the Sarnath Catalogue. 

Pp. 114-117.—These pages are devoted to a 
criticism of Dr. Vogel’s view expressed at p. 24 of 
his introduction to my Catalogue of the Museum 
of Archaeology at Sarnath, which of course is shared 
by other archmologists, that “It is very curious 
how in this manner the Indian sculptors, after 


having adopted from their Grwco-Bactrian brethren 


a division of various scenes in clearly partitioned 
panels, gradually reverted to the primitive method 
of the earliest echool, namely, that of crowding a 
number of consecutive scenes in one panel.”’ Dr, 
Vogel illustrates his remark by a reference to the 
fragmentary stele No. O (a) 2 (Pl. XX of Sdrndih 
Calalogue) where the lowermost panel, for instance, 
shows, besides the nativity of the Buddha, the 
conception (Maya’s dream) with the Bodhisattva 
descending in the form of an elephant and the first 
bath ministered by the two Nagas. Mr. Bhatta- 
charya rejects this view and informs usa that Dr, 
Vogel failed to understand the chronology of the 
reliefs delineating the life of the Buddha, He him- 
self considers the Sarnith steles, which in some 














cases delineate the scenes in clearly divided panels, 
whilo in others they represent more thao ane event 
inone and the same panel, as morking o transitional 
ttage of development between the Jitalo rolintn 
on the Sifich! affpa, where there is no division 
ot all of separate oventa on the one hand, and the 
Gondhira reliefs on the other, where obviously he 
nitant to convey there ia ng trace of the primitive 
practice, each independent scene being exhibited 
in & eparate compartyont. Mr. Dhattochorya, 
therefore, “concludes that the Gandhira reliefs 
of thia kind are copied from the stelea of Barndth 





and that the Muathuri reliefa represent an inter. | 


mediate stage between the Sdrnith ond Gandhirg 


reprozantations.” In the present odvanced atate | 


of our knowledge of the soulptural ort of Indig it 
Appears vearcely necessary to offer any detailed 
comment on auch « belated theary. Tho solo 
foufidation of Mr, Bhuttacharya"s conclusion js his 
belief that the Siirnith gtelea are anterior to the 
early Gandhita seulptures. Tho following paragraph 
will show the untenahility of thie vinw, 

Pp. 117-119. © (a) 1.— This steln representing the 
four main evente from the life of the Buddha hon 
in the Sdrndth Catalogue bean Atsivned to the Sth 
fentury An. Mr, Bhattacharya belioves the 
sculptur to be earlier than tho Gandhira reliofs 
of this kind in the Indian Museum, (alent His 
Taason# ure these ;—(1) the latter represent a maturer 
execution of the subjocte portrayed than the 
Sirndth reliefs, and (3) that the Gandhara Boulptores 
delineate, beaidea the main oventa, othon which 
om obsent in iho Sirnith Holy, oe far example 
the seven glepa of the infant Bodhisattva by the 
aide of the birth aeons. Ags regards Mr. Bhatia. 
charya’s frst argument, it ia suifliciont to observe 
that the closest oxamination of the reliefs iostroting 
the career of the Buddha at Sarnath fails to reveal 
Muy difference in mrtlatio treatment belwoen thee 
dnd several hundreds of other sculptures in authentic 


Gupta atyle, some of whidh boar contemporary 
Inscriptions dated In thy Gupta ora. Nor does 


the second urgumant GUTY any greator weicht, for 
though the scene of tuking the seven stops ie minsing 
in all the five stale (Ca I—S) in tho Sirnith Museum» 
ite place i# taken hy the Fiiwt Bath and the other 
aventa oro aa detailed in treatment gs thingy seemed 


hetewmry. The absence at Siirndth, js also wh | 


MathurA, of many of the leay important events ond 
Jitaka «tories that ore sa abundant in Qandhara 


iv, however, an ndmitied fact and was diwy to tho | 


ulptors of the Gangetic rogiona havin 
only the main oventa for portrayal. 

ifr, Bhattocharya takes the atithor of the Sirndih 
Catalogie to tusk for weuioning thia alah to the 
Gupta “period without giving ony reasons, ‘The 
Gopta inseription containing the Buddhist formula 
re dharma ote cot on the back of the Foulpturo 
Proves nothing, becnus the tome formula te found 


chomey 


| in 1836-36 ond ure now 





the old practice of engraving inscriptions in later 
periods on the game sculpturo is well known, Mr, 
Bhattacharya would have aoeepted the existing 
‘graph on O (a) 1 as evidence of itv date, had it 
contained the name of the actual denor of the 
sculpture. Now though none of the five stolos 
(Ca 1—5) inthe Sirnith Museum beara euch an 
inscription, if is fortunate that we can remind the 
critio of four steles In oxactly the same atyle, which, 
were found at Sarnath itself by General Cunningham. 
Museum, Calcutta. One of these reliefs boars an 
inseription in typical Gupta characters and cloarly 
‘upplics the information insisted on by Mr. Bhatta- 
charya; for it states that this image of the Tear bee 
(SAstyi) wee cauzed to be made by o certain Hari. 
gupta (Cunningham, A.4.R., vol, J, p. 133 and 
Pl AXXIV, 4), Tt may be hoped that Mr. Bhatta- 
choryn will now be convinced of his error, 

P. 120, footnote 44.—Tho author of the Sdrndeh 
Catalogue in charged with lack of consistency, for 
while he correetly identifies the two figures do. 
picted on the basa of B (bh) 181 slonguide of the 
first five disciples na the two donors of Unt sculpture, 
he describes a similar figure in O(a)|, aa having boon 
added for the sake of symmetry, Mr, Bhattachorya 
will, howover, note that the pomibility of the figure 
in the latter soulpture also being a donor is not 


denied Theo where doses Inconsistency come in? 
P,120, f.. 14—16.—Mr, Bhattacharyn finds yee. 


another error in imy description of O(a) 1 in the 
Sdrndih Catalogue, for he says that behind the dying 
Buddha there are five figures of mourners, whereas 
by a mistake I make out only four If Mr, Bhat. 
tatharya will read with care the Sdradsh Catalogue, 
p. 186, 1). 23-97, he will find that I have actually 
described wix figures (neither four nor five), nmmely, 
four ordinary mourners and two drymly or tree 
spirite, which are issuing from the foliage of the twin 
alla trees under which the Buddha attained 
Parinirnd ga, | ) 

P. 133,  4.—For ‘Sanchi ', read! Maski,’ | 

Pp. 141-142, D(a) 14 and 15,—Theee two rail 
ing pillars contain the following two inscriptions :— 
Sthays ahi Jamteyikdye thubho and [ha }rindye 
coher Sateyihdlye thobhe dina) which have been 
translated (Sdrudth Catalogue, PP: 210 and 311) 
aa" The pillar (isthe gift) of Jaiteyika with Stha ” 
and “(This pillar ie the gift] of Jatoyiki together 
with Bharini." | Mr. Bhattacharya approves of 
and quotes the translation of the second inscription. 
In the first inseription, however, he considers the 
rendering given in the Sdrndth Cutelogwe a8 incorrect, 
fod he binaaelf proposes to interpret the words 


| Sthaya eihi na the title " Shdhan ehdht” and to 


Aigeeet that the donor oumed here waa a mal 
lnbobitant of Persia. It appears to moe thot Mr. 
Bhattacharya has fallen into this error on account 


Snemved on the seulptures of differefit periods, and 
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of the somewhat different form of the piepoation 
wiht in this epigmph. He olso wppoars to be 


unaware of the fact that Sihé (Sangkrit Sih) 
ga tho name of a nun or laywornan is very froquently 
met with in carly Prikfit inseriptions : ef. for 
example, SAfich) inseriptions in the Epigraphia 
Indica, vo Ul, p 122, Inscription No. 18; p. 37% 
No. 212; and p. 3M, No. 953. 

P. 162, 0. 24.—Mr. Bhattacharya slates that 
“na tho inaoription of KumAragupta recently found 
at Sirnith hos not yet been published for tho 


general public, it is not noticed in tie book.” The 
Hindi Guide being reviewed in these notes was) 


published in Vikrama Sawvat 1070, d¢, only a 
few months ago, andall the three inseriptiona of 
Kumiragupta ond Bodhagupta excavated by Mr. 
Hargreaves in 1914-15 wore duly published by the 
explorer in the Director-General of Arcleology’s 
Annual Report for 114-15, Pt. T, and discussed 
at greater length by Mr, Panna Lall, LOB, 
in hig paper, “The dates of Skandagupta and 
hia wucceeora”™ in the Afindustan Mapiew for 
Janunry 1016. 

P. 183,41, 1-15.—The text of the ingerrption on 
D (f 59 quoted by Mr, Bhattacharya contains 
eawinrn) mistalces. 

Nava Ham SAN 


A New axov Curticat Enttrioxs or toe Mani- 

BPHABATA. . 

It is almost five yeard wince the BGantlharkar 
Oriental Research Institute of Poona, following 
the lead given by the talented and liberal minded 
nobleman of Bombay, tho Pant TPrathinidhi of 
Aundh, undertook an All-India critica! edition 
of tho MaAdbAdrata, An eition of the Maihd- 
LAdrata ta,on the face of it, a very large voulure, 
andthe undertaking by tho Institute of its publi- 
eation in a critical edition must have appeared 
to people at the time a hold venture on the part 
of the Tastitute, having regard to all the implica- 
tiong of o schemo of thot magnitude, It ig mattor 
for groat gratification that a large wchemo lilo 
that should have been put in hand, and sarnaatly 


and enthaniastically coarriml so far forward 44 | 


to give us @ tentative edition of the Pindsaparnrs 
on lines of nrodarn criticiam mcceptable to Oriental 
Scholam, Enatern and Woatern. Tt ia almost 
a quarter of o century since an edition of Maldd- 
bAdrots wae projected in Europe, and that on 
cloeur examination limited iteeli to an odition 
only of the southern recension af the ¢reat work, 
and even #o the mdvanon that has been mac ti, 
for very sAtielaotory teasoos, undoubtedly not 
much although it wae feared at the time that tiie 
project wae being discussed whether the two 
sohemes would not prove to be a needles) cuplica- 
tion of resources, Ag for os itis known at present, 
the need for an authoritative acuthorn reeension has 
not oonaed to be of foree, Bot ot the same time 


l 





having regard to the magnitude of the work and 
the ragources, material and mantal, that it peoes. 
sarily calla forth for ite successful complotion, 
it would be a great pity if at this stage anything 
should comes in the way of guthering all the reaour- 
ta togethor with aw view to a single dition, 
lcaving thy question of an «authoritative southern 
recenzion aside for the while. There seams to be 
wood proepect of auch «a combination of the two 
projects, and we bope thet thin would como about 
and aopéelorate the pace of work, eo that this vast 
onterpriss may reach tha vomplotion, while those 
engaged in the work are yet alive and active. It 
is therefore inatter for special gratification thas 
the work should have advanded nabs 
fantorily that we have before ue an edition, ten- 
tative though it be, of one paren uf least, so that 
thoes interested may linuw how «xactly the work 
is bemg carried on, and us giving an curnest. of 
the posible completion of the work to thoae who 
exhibited their sympathy for the enterprise by 
substantial grants of money for the work. 

The MahdbAdram ia a work, as iy well-known, 
which in some redensions runs to 125,000 verses apd 
in others, which perhapa may be regarded aa closer 
to the orginal, to more than 55,000 verses, with 
out the Harivamda, It ia available in something 
like 1,200 mantecripta, which have all te be Gol: 
lontod and collated before anything lily on edition 
of on authoritative character could be atte | 
Adl the 1,200 manusacripta are not all of them oom. 
plote, and being In parte redinioes a preat doa 
the magnitude of numbers. Even a) we get ta 
an average of about (4 for each oeporale parean 
of the work, The part of the work befor oa la 
eden more un half w dozen published adi- 
ion and 10 manuscripts, of which [2 are classes, 
aa containing the northern version, and 4 the 
zouthern, of which ang ia in Grantha characters 
with ita provenanes ohicily in the Tamil country, 
ooo in Telogu and two -in. Malayilam characters. 
4 othe twelve northern tmanuacripte, one in in 
Bongalne and the remaining eleven in Old and 
New Nigari, having come frora various localities, 
«9 that the number of manuscripta though «mall 
m of wide geographical distribution aml ia of 
rery fopresentative character, The earliest of 
thee manuewipta po down te the dava af the 
Vijayanagar Emperor Davariya UF, <2, about 
MM) years winoo, anid ore based entirely upon om. 
vweial far older atill, These mantwioripte fall inte 
«eparmte owelllofined groups and an actually 
arraticed in ten groupe by the editor, With this 
variety of texte both published and Hianuscript 
before him the editor's work becomes somewhat 
Hificatt and pueeling unless he could proceed on 
a dctintte principly in regard to the choices of tha 
texte. The supreme omed in wath "cusses in the 
roavery of the texte as wed by « commentator 
of standing and reputation, ar something similar, 
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So far, for the Matdbhdrata only three commoen- 
taries are available, and all of them, compared 
to the manuscripts themselves, may be regarded 
as quite modern. Of these the latest is Nilakanta 
who quotes another commentator Arjunamisra ; 
and there is internal evidence for regarding the 
third commentary Vishamapadavivarana as being 
anterior to Arjunamisra. The readings warranted 


by the oldest of these commentaries are included . 


inanappendix. The first stage in thig work would 
be to see how far the oldest available manuscript 
has any preferential claim over the rest of 
them. But happily for us we are able to carry 
the process down to a period far earlier than that. 

So far as the Viréfaparvan, at any rate, 1s con- 
cerned, we are provided with-a welcome check 
by the existence of the Javanese version of this 
parvan made in the year 4.D. 996, and this ver- 
sion has been carefully edited and published by 
Junyboil. ‘It is based entirely on the southern 
recension for which we get a comparatively early 
date A.p. 996, thus making it clear that the 
southern recession with the whole mass of its inter- 
polations goes back to about a.p. 1000. This 
gives us a chronological land-mark which we are 
oiten-times denied in respect of Indian literary 
works. ‘This, according to the editor, may war- 
rant our carrying back the texts of the Mahd- 
bi@rata in its present form perhaps to the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. The position 
of the editor is supported by tha: fact that all the 
manuscripts consulted by him uniformly state 
that the Virdjaparvan was composed of 67 chap- 
ters and 2,050 verses, and the part of it that makes 
the statement was knowo to the Mimamsa scholar 
Kumarilabhatta whose date is about ap. TOO. 
A close examination of the texts seems to adjust 
them to the computation of chapters and verses 
contained in the Mahdbhéraia itaelf. This can 
be carried further back as the editor points out 


by the discovery of Hertel, who bas noted it in | 


his edition ot the Panchatantra, that a Pahalvi 
translation of three chapters of the Santiparvan 
was made in the reign of Khusru Nushirvan a.p. 
531-79. This Persian version is now lost, but 
a Syrian translation of it exists, and a comparison 
of this Syrian version with the three chapters 
of the Sdntiparvan as it exists in the original to- 
day, shows that the text was substantially the 
sams at the time the translation was executed. 
Thus we seem to be carried back to a period much 
anterior to A.D. 500 for the text of the Mahdbhdrata 
in its present form, at any rate according to the 
northern Version, 

lt would’ be very interesting in this connection 


if it were possible to compare two Tamil versions | 


oi the Bharata for the existence of which we Have 
BOIme relerences. 
eighth century A.p., or perhaps in the early ninth, 
& version of 12,000 stanzas in Tamil, of which 
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One of them is datable in the | 
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hardly 1,000 exist, and this does not relate to the 
Virdtaparvan at all so far. There seems good 
reason for believing that there was an earlier ver- 
sion of the Mahdébhdrata which must go back to 
the third century 4.D., and of which we have no 
part extant as it seems, and which is said to have 
been a deliberate version in Tamil of the San- 
skrit Mahébha@rata. Although perhaps it is not 
likely that this work was a verse-to-verse transla- 
tion, still if the manuscript of this work can be 
secured we may gain at least the broad lines of 
the original of the Mahabharata, but unfortunately 
we are denied this source of criticism of the 
existing texts. 

Setting before himself therefore, the recovery 
of the text of the Mahdbhdrata as the main object 
of the critical edition which contains no external 
interpolations, and which intrinsically approxi- 
mates to the spirit and characteristics of the 
period to which by tradition, as corroborated by 
external evidence, the epic is generally assigned, 
the editor has achieved the task which may, 
having regard to all the circumstances, be regarded 
as eminently successful. The result achieved 
seems to bring the text of Virdtaparvan to a 
fairly closs correspondence to the text of the 
original edition when the parvasangraha chapter 
was added to it. This first critical edition of the 
Mahdébhdrata is perhaps just as far as we can 
reach at present, and what that period actually 
is, ig matter which may have to be settled aiter 
we have this full edition before us. It was already 
stated that in this particular case the recovery 
of the text used by the commentator would have 
been comparatively modern. Therefore the editor 
naturally has depended upon the manuscript 
sources which take us back to a time considerably 
anterior to the oldest known commentary. He 
has therefore pitched upon three of the manu- 
scripta of the northern recension which have 
proved more reliable from many points of view 
than anything else that could be thought of. Hs 
finds that his manuscript authorities clear the 
confusion created by the interpolations, and give 
us a text which is perhaps as old as we can reach 
at present. Passing over the question whether 
the whole of the Virdsaparvan is an interpolation 
with the remark that the arguments so far offered 
in support of the position that it is an interpolation 
are not satisfactory. These criticisms were based 
upon the existing editions, which lose a consider- 
able part of their validity by the fact that the 
passages fixed upon as giving evidence of this 
character of the parvan drop away from the text 
on the standard of the manuscript criticism adopt- 
ed by the editor. Anyway, that question will 
have to be considered finally when the whole of 
the edition is available for critical study. It 
may- however be accepted without a doubt that 
the Virdéaparvan editions contain interpolations 
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rd Eye eine i, antl the actual Poi for eo. | 


sideration in as to the aetual criterion of criticiam 
for the discovery of these interpolations. A mare 
griticism on tho beat of idews. will oot constitute 
avtandard av wulividueal opinions on matters Liles 
this, aré likely to differ very widely indeed. Thera- 
foro the beet nil pertaps, to tho preset state 
of study of the MahdbAdraja, critically the moat 
acooptabls courses would be to troonstruct the 
text on the basis of the manugoriptu. Lf this 


reconstruction brings un olosa to the enumeration | 


in the purcusanyrhaparia, we Gain ab loust one 
atep, and that « long step, forward in the sede 
of the original text, 


The puntiainigrahoparoan givea, both the | 
Nigari and the Southern Recwnsions happen to | 


be in agreement m. giving, to the Vindfaparvar, 


‘OT addydyoe and 2,050 verses, Ae agninat this, 


the two Ndgari editions give 72 adAydyus, und 2,272 
veraos ani 2.278 vorsna respectively. Tho moat 
recent southern printed edition, that of Kum. 
bhakonam, gives to it 78 adAgdyos and 5,494 vorues, 
the Grantha edition giving 70 adhydyas ond 
3.2814 versa, thus exhibiting o oomparatively 
soul! diffvrenee in respect of chapters und verses 


ing manly the ordinary principles of manuseript 
ariticiam only, the editor hug produced a loxt of 
9,033 lines. The division of chapters la a matter 
perhapa of jater arrangement, and actually ta of lewis 
importance, ‘Thus the difference between the total of 
veraan accorting to the parvarangrahaparca and the 
tentative edition iw that the former haw 17 mare 
verses, As apainat these 17, there ore 35 hall verses, 
which are all collected in an appendix on the autho: 
rity of the matueripta, most of which happen to be 
extra lines to the two lind atanzaa, If this could be 
taken ae the equivalent of 17, dekas the total 
quantity comes up to be the same with & differ- 


ence of o half doko, Thin ought to bw regarded 


a4 a great guccess as the new text is vouched tor 
by mantseript aathority, and tho critical texte 
applied are within vory reasonable Limite of meh: 
vidual opinion. According to the editor, “the 
parages which are now cousidered aa interpolated 
on the evidende of the manuscripts ary (1) mostly 


repetitions, or (2) meaningless additions; (5) thos | 


which cannot be regarded as necessary to the 
hoxte by any tegent line of argument, (4) pasiages 


otherwise cousldered interpalated and which are 


absent in the southern resenaion, and (6) similar 


paiages nob found in the Bengali manuscripts,” | 


Tho porvasangrahaparra doting back fo ab lenat 
ap, 600 sod the tmanuscript# inost relled on 
going hack to the fiieenth century 4.5,, & more 


manuscript tradition would justify the asumption | 
thot for aboot a thotwand years the Manuscript | 


traditian continued to be handed down Without 
frucl corruption. This position in: tagard te tie 


e- 





muanueeoript tridiiion isa confirmed by tha fect that 
tho passaged whith are, from the point of view of the 
manuicripta themelves, regarded as interpolated are 
uniformly omitted from the southern roensigne , 
while thers in overy powslbility of additions being 
made for various renaons, anything lke « ourtadl- 

mint, it would ba difficult to prove if powtulited. 
Comparing the reckoning av contalned in the firay 
chapter and the second chapter of the Jiiparvan, it fa 
faund that the second reckoning refera ta a perioil 
when the MahitAdrara was divided into 18 parcane, 

while that of the first chapter refers perhaps to « 
period antertor tathat, Thaconeluding portion of 
the passage in the sacond chapter makea is ublyolute- 
ly clear, that the |§ parcan Bhirnta waa the edition 
of Lomahoarsha, whereas tho previous one was one 
ofa hundred parcuna by Vydsa, though it la possible 
that the word furran ia oot need in the aame eeose 
in the two contexts. The parvavcneraha having 
continued the samo in all the recensiona, north and 
wuth,wo have to sccept it aa the reckoning 
according to the original editar. Is Would seem 
liowever that there should have been vagt additions, 
aod of the same tine the chapter which gives the 
reckoning Should have retinined the same. There 


aa botween the two southern editions, By adopt- | ” one explanation possible for this, The oxpansion, 


which seema to ua very vast in tho ‘eouthern 
recension, appears to be, most of it, if not all, af the 
oharacter of tha expansion of the original taxt, the 
original being awampod by the additions, Bince this 
expansion stems to have been more or less dua to 
the eens of propriety of the redactors of the Mahd. 
bitrate, it eeems to have bern of the character of 
a mero expedition of the original texts, and aa atich 
even the vast additions wera not actually | j 
od as addition.to the substance of the whole: work. 
That seme how it is that the so-called interpolations 
have been coming in, and that perhaps accounts for 
the original reskoning being left uninterfered withs, 

What is said abovo in regard to the character 
of the expansion of tha southern recension would 
perhaps explain why soma of the lobes found 
in the northern recension ary nob founrl in. tho 
wuthoro. This will also nutivfectorily seequnt 
for the swamping of the portiona of thd 
original toxt and the removal of fouturas which 
might be regarded aa crude and Gorefined. Tenee 
the editor prefera Inclusion of linea and Moka 
found in the threo manuscripts whos relin bility 
ho isa taken pains to demonstrate. Hance jt » 
word justified that aome of the dokay not foun 
in the southern retandon ar worthy of inclusion 
in the oritionl text. Tho main point in oach case 
will however be whether the idea has not bean 
worked up in any corresponding " interpolated " 
passage, the working up showing tho character of 
oxpanslon atid removal of feature that jar upon the 
taste of the redector or the editer. The editor finds 
thay out of the 3494 Mokas of tha Fa 


in the publislied Davasteari edition of the southern 
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recenaion, 222 aro pir tie northern TECeMHIOT, 
and this iw just about the number of additional 
#lokas found in the northern recension over and 
above the portasongraka onumeration. Sub- 
tracting these additional #lokas he arrived at 3,272 
aa the actual number of the southern recension, 
while the Tunjore Grantha edition which in the 
Tamil country enjoys the reputation of being 
baged on the bert available manuscripts io 9,281) 
diskos, This gives the Virdfapercan in tbe southern 
recemaion a little over 1,230 additional dlobas. 
Of these, a8 many ae $21 #lokay are found in tho 
critical edition for which there ig no corresponding 
text in tho southern recension, working up to a 


percentage of 15 of the text of the critical odition | 


not being found In the southern recension. ‘These 
inslude three fall chapters for which no toxtan] 
equivalont ould be found in the northern recon. 
sion, necounting for 57 dlokes of the oritical text. 
This differance may be die to the differont mathod 
of exposition adopted belore the recensiona got 
fixed by boing committed to writing. The 50+ 
eallod expurgeted passages would find an exphonn- 
tion im this fact that in the course of the expo 
tion Whit seemed objectionable to good taste hard 
been worked over, the expurgation thus taking 
on tho-form not of «a recision but of a modified 
poraphiras:, This would reduce considerably tho 
‘lobo wanting wuthority in the southern reeen- 
sion, and thus diminish the consequence on the 
actin! text owmg to the want of support in all 
the recensions. The editor therefore soem justi- 
ied in his aszumption that “this divergence may 
pomibly bo connerted with the MahibAdrafa toxt 
aa atth being fixed in the two fecensions separate- 
ly after the Moahdbhdrata had extended to the 
south, and had been current both in the north 
and seowth, and wad receiving incidents ind 
descriptions in both places or in seach recension. 
aooording to ite peculiar development and atyle, 
with the result that thees new incidents came to 
be worded differently in the two recensions.” 
There are |) lines that the editor haw ineloded 
in the crition! edition on the suthority of some 
of the manuscripta, most of which are perhope 
not found in the southern recension: He would 
justify theit ineluiton on. tho ground that it is 
momitle they wee exeluded from the southern 
reaangion boomdey of their violent character, and 
bediiwe no motive could te eatabliahed for their 
inchwion in some of the mannsoripte, Wo oon- 
tratulate the editor on the sudcess that he haa so 
far obtained tt the reclamation of a text which 
oytiee #o close to the early redaction when the 
incond porvasangraha chapter wan added ta the 
toxt. It ia juat powsible that there will be differen: 


ces af opinion in respect of detajly here and there, | 
bution the whole the work shows thaé the oditar | 











is well on the way to the mvovery of the text of 
an early redaction, 

In regard to the illnstrations them ore three 
in the Pirdjepercen, Theses follow in the plan 
adopted by the illnstriows Pant Prathinidhi of 
Aundh, in regard to sles, ornaments, animals, 
eto., the illustrations in the seulpturcs at Bhorbot 
and Sanohi. Ae has adopted for good reasons 
the mode of painting found in’ the Ajanta coves. 
The accomplished Pant, on an elaborate exnmine- 


| tion, finds that the Ajanta colouring js the parent 


of all the old achoola of the pointing art in India. 
While adopting therefore the Ajanta style be 
follows tho beat achoola of Mogul, Jaipur, and 
Mahfraahtra art for light anil shade. In doing 
so bo ds not oblivious of the spirit of the poem 
differing in ite descriptions of various scones: 
nor would he negioct anatomy end perepective 
oa some of the moder schools of painting do. 
“The Heroes in the ModdhAdvam,"' according to 
the Pant, were all men and they aeted like men. 
They had good qualities: ne well os tonne faulte; 
and therefore, we most paint them as men, and 
ag described in the Makdbirata, like figures that 
we see eculptured in Sanchi and other places, ane 


na palnted in Ajanta, or in other Indian schools, 


which, an T have shown abora, have been faithfully 
foflowing Ajanta.” The question would arise 
how far the ecolptural representations of Rharhut 


and Sanch! are true tothe men and. wong of 


their eurrotindiogs of the dava of the MWoahdiAdran. 
The answer to this Question would naturally 
depend tpon how far theee detalle of the life of 
the ancients among the Hindus, changed from the 
days of the Molhdbhdrata to the second century 
no. ortherceabouts, Tt ia just posible that there 
have been great changes Tt is perhaps torn 
probable that the changer wus not sy gratin real 
life. Whether it be the one or tho other, so long 
as the painter primes himeolf by « careful study 
and sucessful pram of the theme he ie going to 
point, we carry oitelves to. the apirit cf the 
Mahdbhdrata as near ws it lo possible to da with 
the moana at our dispmal. To adopt what othors 
perhaps, with far greater (ncility follow, the 
econe of a modern bazaar for the court of Dhury- 
dhang, or otherwise adopt the method of painting 
from medimval art in India woul! give altogether 
a falso gption. The aecomplishod Pont has udopt- 
od just ‘Liew? aa the criteria for his illustrations, 
and a comparison of Arjuna’s chariot in, the war 
in the Virdvapercan with the deacription of Korish- 
na‘é charigt quoted in the preface at page 50 would 
give uy gome idea of the antuel prodwotion, We 
are decidedly of opinion this makes « closer ar 
proach to the idem of the text than any other 
nropoeed scheme will, We comment the work 
ae a whole without going inte the actual minutia. 
S. K. Arvaxoan 
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104, 157, 158, 355—357 ; colonisation of, 157, 
158; BE.W. 6 
Croissant, the PEW. 52 
Cro-Magnon, evidence of colour symbolism 
among the “ “ fi c+ 02 
Cuiavem. See Ravavui. 
Culliford, pirate Be . PE.W, 50 
Cumeri, (Kum4ri) Comorin ia SF ya 
Cutiale, Marakkar P.E.W. 21, 29, 31 


da Cunha, Nunho .. 
da Cunha, Tristian P.E.W,. 13, 24 
da Faria, Antonio PEW. 33, 34 
ila Miranda, Donna Ennes is ih «» ols 
Dakan. See Deccan. 


Dakhinabades i “S as ve Ok 
Daladavaméa, the .. i ss ay wath, Oe 
Dalhousie, Lord 202, 310, 311, 313 
déna rif + ie .. 376, 376 
Dangri. See Piece-goods. 

Dantapura .. 


87, 90 


tion of ae i. oo Gh’ 
Daquem (Deccan) noe + va cee 
Dara-Shikoh, letter of y ». 358, 359 
Darkot Pass, 98—101,139, 140, 143—145, 173—175 
Dasirnas a si 47, 48 
Daulatabad ... 229, 331, 332n., "335, 336, 344—346 


Day, Francis 203, 303, 304 
Daybul. See Deval. 


de Abranches, Dom Alvaro : + 292n. 
de Albuquerque, Affonso, P.E.W. 13, 19, 20, 21 
24, 26, 27 
de Albuquerque, Matthias . 291n.; P.E,W, 41 
de Beauliou, General Augustin .. ookekn W. 52 


8 


P.E.W. 30, 34—6 


. P.ELW. 52 | 












de Bussy "4 * = -@ 307 
de Camora, Ruy Gouin .. P.E.W. 44 
de Funay, Capt. Jean B. P.E.W. 31, 51 


de Lally 3 ; ve a ~. 807, 308 
de Mello, Gonzales V az 


-. P.E.W. 30 
de Mello, Martin Alphonso - LEW. 30 
de Mesquita, Dominick .. _ -. RELW. 39 
de Mondragon, Pierre P.E.W. 23, 51 
de Monfart, Defeynes . PE.W, 45 
de Pereira, Ruy Vaz a F. .. P.E.W. 30 


de Sodre, Vincent .. P.E.W. 19, 20 

dead, the, disposal of, in Tibet, 185, 349; in Sian. 
See cannibalism. 

Deecan, 95, 97; under Husain II, 161, 162, 237, 
239n., 240 ; and the Mughals, 295—300, 307, 308, 


3ol—346 

Declension of the Noun in the Rdmdyan of 
Tulsidas . ss i iF T1—76 
| Dela, identiGcation of ¥ a= rs ae, 285 
Delhi We 227—232, 307—309 
Delly, levint, amivation of name .. 137,138 
Deluge, tradition of the .. ste Y .. 349 
Despoina, wife of Uzim Hasan .. Ay ~. O4 
d4yadési, in Buddhism, and in Jainism. . te 46 
Devadatta .. $c so $i = »» 049 
Deval i ap Ap ay: sis 04, 97 


| Dévanampriya. See Asoka. 


Dévaraya IT “- se I ofa .» 375 


Deva-ydne x" a Ee 33 .. 276 
Dhangar tribe “ = ¥ oe »» 265 
Dharma .. - ns = .» 272; F715 
Dhobi oP af ay es .» 265 
Dhruvadévi ts ys .- 182, 183 
Diamper, inscription rete Ais es 157,158 
Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, edited by H 
Dodwell, (book-notice) vi ‘if »» 368 
Dictionary of South Andaman Language. See 
South Andaman ssunraat 
Dig, battle . . 310 
Dio, Diu 5 Ss ~» 95 
Di Santo Stefano, Hiardeime - vs -» 168 
Discipline in the E. I. Company. . ss .. 266 
Diul, Diul Cinde. See Deval. 
Diwin aa . 3 .. 294, 295 
Diwané of Bat ‘5 a a -» 202 
** doctrine of bape,” = Ae a6 .» 810, 311 
Doorga Devee (famine) .. -. -. 230, 240 
Dracharam (Dasheroon) .-. Se. 24—26 
Drake, Sir Francis . PEW. 52 
Dubdshi (Dubass), rcpan ig of Sc. 23n., 24 


Duddayya, Rashtrakuta . ve a -. 304 

Dum Dum, Factory at .. .. sla - 311 
Dutch in India, 307 ; P.E.W. 41, 45; as merchant 
adventurers, P.E.W. 49; and English, Se, 

17, 18, 23, 24, 29 

Dupleix .. if b 307, 308, 868, 369 








Yodel Mae «kk sll = SD 
deairdjya,meaningol .. 2 =. «ss 278 


Eott India Company, and tha Mutiny, 188—203, 

®11—215, 507—210, $12 
East India Companies .. ‘a -. 807, 308 
' Ecole Frantaise D"Extrémo-Orient," the work 


ofthe .. Ba Ll15—120 
‘‘Eduoation Charter’ in Inilin “w _ os B11 
Fdwards, Richard .» Be. 28, 20 


Falicta of Atoka at Dhauli, 88; of Juugada, 88, 
S9;at Binchi .. a ae 7 . 89 
Egypt :and colour symbolism, 62, 65; Ottoman 
ooncuesl of ' Z . B5 
Elementary Palaung Granary, by Mra. Leslie 
Milne, (book-notica) .. ; ei -» & 
Elimolmi =... ie 33 sis inp «» 188 
Elizaboth,q: os.  . .. 807; BEAW. 52 
England and Portugal (1660) 
English, in India, F.E.W. 4), 45; as merchant 
adventurers, P.ELW. 49, 52. See Mutiny. 
Eradarundirpu fe ‘ ‘ ie ov 
Eurasian. Seo Caiiaeien 
Eustace, Mr. Jamey - fr .» 266 
Evans, John, Chaplin of Bengal .. 50 Bln, 
Earning, Capt. N. .. “ eS BI. Be, 28 
exposure of the dead é- bo ; . 349 


Fo-Hiwn .. : 


famine, in Vedic beige: 109, 110; in Epios and 
Purdyos, 110—113; in Code of Manti, 113, 
145; in the Sandhitag, 146; in the Arthafdatra, 
M6, 147; in tho Jotakas, 148, 149; in the 
Gupte age, 160; in the Rdjataranging, 199: tn 
inscriptions, 103; in Tumil literature, 105, 
106; in Ceylon, $57; inIndia.. 
Famines, Indian, Early History of, 107—1) 13, 


145—150, 102—107, 227—244 


Famines, Indian, Note on Tho Early History of, 
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Farhdd fhin, African, in the service of Almad- 
NASAL aa is i i 255—2Z57, 20in. 


| Faria Bagh Palace =: ills’ 4steclencatn alee 


Faringi ti. «. = . ” ad .» 185 


Fathi Shah. Soo Tuljt. 
fodd, meaning of a2 —* ne .+* es 211 
Ferozeshah, battle. . a - S10 
Firishta, on Murtagé Nisdm Shih I, othr. 31n., 
d4n., J7n., 38n., 380. ; on Husain Nicim Shih 
IL, 38n., 39n., 160m, 16ln, 250n., 25ln., 
252n., 253n., 254n., 255m, 256n., 259n., 261n: 
on Burhan Nizim Shih [T., 285n.. 280n.. 
290n., 294n., 207n., 298n., 290n., 331n., 332n., 
$d6n,, 338n., 399n., 341n., 342n. Hin.; on 


famine? .. = = <2 .. S27, 230 
Firoz 4 == -. 329, 230 
Firoz Shah, s. of Bayasid § Shah . ce «- HT 
Floctwood, R. bis - s .» Be, 1D, 96 
Flying Through The Air—Teat of Arshantship, 

B0—A} 
“Form Fours,” soll origin of =... v= 126 
Formoma is... og" ~  BEW. 38, 39 
Fort St. Georges 263, 304; Sc. 18—21, 26 
fountain pen, 18th century reference to .» 0 


Four Stages of Life, The antiquity of .. 272—278 
Francis .. + _ “> . RE.W. 62 
Franks. Sse Portuguese. 
Fravaghis, Parohara . ae i ~« 184 
Freedom of the Press in India . . i os S11 
French, in India, 307, 308, 312, 968 ; as merchant 
adventurers ats —- -- LEW. 409 
Froyja, Beandinavian podilees wa sia ~+ -OF 
Fu-lin, Syria = e = =i .» Li 
Futib. Saa Tuli. 


Gatkware of Borodn als 3 ns .. 9 
Gajabihu, of Corton its i .. 78 
Gnjapati dynasty of Cuttack .. -» & 10, 40 
galleys as PE.W, 45n: 


Ganesh, Hindu Raja, Seo Danuja Marddann. 


| Ganga Dynasty, Coppor-plate Taneriptions of .. 88 


gaNrA, gance, meaning of . Ge. 28a. 


Gard-i-Hafun. Seo Guardaful! 


+, 357 | Gawlapida.. .. .. 177, 181 
Canjtdvars, ttl of kings of Cstac re et ee 
Gaur.. : : ; a ~ I 
Gautama .. or Pe < -» £79 


357, 358 Ciukeminuiee Sbtatien!, conquests of .. . 
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INDEX 465 
Geographical Dictionary ef Ancient and Modiseval hdrd, See Halu. 

India, ancient names in .. GD. 110—10) | Harappa, seals found at .. . ite 
Ghandhir eceriang .» ® | Harding, James Se, Zn. 
Giaos, the . i .» 14 | Harsha -» 19 
Gilgit afi lTén. | Harshacharita 182, 183 
Girnar Inscription of Rudradiman . 140 | Hastings, Lord 203, 310 
sth (Celtic) cmieeaia of .» 6) | Hastings, Warton . . 309, Bil 

.. 96, 266 | Héthigunphi Cave ‘Tosevipiod. -. in, 6$n., 266 
ae Rajputs ; a P.E.W. 10, 11 | Hatton, Christopher Se, 18—2, = 
Goloondah, 32; in, the reige of Burhin Nigim | Hawkins, Sir Richard .. . PEW, 30 

Shih IT .. “. 337, 338n., 339, 342 | Hazira. Soe Takht Hazara. 

Golden Hind PEW, 62 | Heathfield, J... . Se, 21, 25, 37 
Gol Gumbaz, the .. .. 266 | “Heaven” (name of Forraswaii Kings)... .. &1 
Gollas -» 265 


Gondonharts (Gondopharns)& 83, ve and Be. 


| Helleniom in Ancient India, om Dr. G. N. Banerjee 


Thamas .. ' . 104 
Gonds vé 265, 860, 26) 
gofra, defined a ! | 24 i 
Greco-Roman culture and ari, in Sane 53 


Grammar of the Chhattieyarhi Dialect of Hindi, ‘tr 


Hira Lal Kavyopadhyays, (book-notice) .. 124 
Groat Sophy, the. See Shih Tahmasp. 
Grdhpakita legend . 27 


Creek Inscription. Seo Inseription food iPraven= 
core. 


jrhastia 45, 272—278 
Guardafui .. ad 
Guduphara. See Gondopherts, 

Guha—Siea. , ST 


Guide to Nisomu'ddin (Memoirs of ihe ‘Arohino- 
logical Survey of India, No. 10), by Maulvi 


| History of the Nations. (Hutehinson}, list of iMtus- 


‘efor Hasan, (hook-natice) L63—165 
Gujrat, battle  .. -. alo 
Gunda Taoseription . 279 
Guntapalle Caves .. .. 60 
Goorigua (Ganga) .« . “e .. Ios 
Gupta Inscriptions <i $7), 374, 375 
Geraba-I’ (nge, Little Andaman _, 165 
Gwalior Fort Album, (book-notice) ~- 226 
Owes we “a 13], 14, 179 
tobe on-nufar, Naqehbands practice . 204 | 


Haider Ali .- 125, 193, 135, 199, 304, 309, ad12 
hal, meaning of , - 240 
Adla, meaning of .. is, 240 
Hamea Shih 7 


(book-notice) . LS 
Hemachandra 16 
Hemu . a 
Herma@us .. a9 
Hidamba, Seo Caetier 
Hindu States of South India . 208 
Bindus, Vedio - a. 245 
Hippalos, Roman cavalo Sin. 


Hir and Rénjhé. See Story of Hir and Ranjha. 
Historical Gieaninga, by Himala Charan Law, 
(book-notico) . 226 


trations in the Indian Section of $i —44 
History of the Nigim Shihi Kings of Abraadnagar 
{oontd, from Vol. LL, p. 243), 29—J30, 159—162, 
200—282, 287—100,. S31—346 
History of Sanskrit Literature from the Works of 


Paigini, Katydyana and cil 21—24 
Hoa (Hephibelites) .. 6. . 99 
Hobton-Jobaona, examples of o7, 08 
Hatkara .. -. 236 
nes ol Tadlsee J09, 310 
Honats nore, (Honawar) TH 
hook-owinging .. 06 
horse-eacrifice. See # Samueaguptn 
Houbanguhih 560. 
Hagli s Se. “2830, a2 
Huns . Loo 


Hugain Nighen Shih I. 20, 334, 36-39, 


160n., 250—255, 324%n.. 256 
Husaini, the ie rah i. 201 
Hellan-teang, Exp. . .» 101 
Hyderabad, Sitame af 20s, 300 
Tha Batuta. . BREW. 
Ibrahim, prince 
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Tbrihim ‘Adil Shih], ., 73 ‘ 
Ibeihim ‘Adil Shih I. See Bijapir. 
Ibrihim Nirim Shih .. 24n., 295, 296, 32n. 
Tehlna Ahiin, African, 758, a31, 352n.., HB ooGt.» 
308n., d46 
Jlam Cheliyam of Madura se 3 — 38 
Jlamkiljiof Kafichi .. .. i st ae 
llaya Raja. See Ali Raja, 
Imaosz, the .. + 00, 100, 102n., 177 
India sol The Romans HO—O3 
India, Geographical Position of Certain Places in, 262 
Tndin " of Porluguess writers . . ss 0, 07 
India and colour symbolism b— 6 
India. See Mutiny. 
India, 5., Hindu States of 23 -. B05 
India Act (1784) .. —.... .  eoe 
Indian Architecture of Tho War] East = es DL6 
/ndian Ephemeriz, by Diwan Bahadur L. D. 
Swamikannu Pillai, 1.8.0,, (book-notice) .. 304 
cet Faminea, Early History of, Seo Famines, 
Indian Mutiny, The Political Theory of," a few 
reflections on 198—203 


i i 


Tren, , s LOG, 110, 273, 274, 275 
Inscriptions : 
Allahabad Posthumous Pillar be 68n. 
Andhau .. “78, 270 


Andhra .. e ai ken a2 i, 8&8 
Phatadt.2 6250 (9 i210) Secawes |e) fs Ge eee 


Burmese . . “fe =p tf: e ~. 204 
Girnat .. rz. T -= = -. 146 
Gunda .. "3 fi .. 000 
Gupta S71, 874, 375 


Hithiguopha . . i -. Gin, GBn., 266 
Joxdan .. +: “ 4" a 1 270 


Jaugadn . 5 ' bs on .» 66 
icadareiveekal’ ot i -. A 
Rasikudl i. _ ; er i”, 
Kulottunga Chéla a3 ~F _ 65 
Mamand dr .s = ea ie 45, 47 
Manikyila =f T i _ . &9 
Muhammadan .. an F = .. 345 
Nansghat a op ae bee in 
Nasik .. uf Ef zt -. 84 
Takhti Bali . 83 
Tanjore .. as +: . 16 
fram Tranvancore rs oO, SM 
Udeyagiri Us 
Copporplate : 
Eastern Ganga i. -» 8S 
Ragdlu : at . & 
is net ha = 79, 80 
Lranmabudam, Ramghat 2a re Bra 


| — Se é 


ore — 


; , Zordamis, Bishop :;. a 26 oa 
| Journat of Indian History, by Prof. Shataat 


-- $48 | Tramaylolun, See Coylon, 


irrigation . . + -» 148, LOT, 230 
lami‘, prince. Bee Tematil Nisdm Shih, 

Tama‘il Haidar Safavi =. . =i : .. 159 
Iemi‘i] Nizim Shih, 255, 257—260n., 937, 283n., 

200, 203, 204n. 
lamo'il Shih, Sea Shih Isma‘il. : 
Jalim Shih Sir of Delhi .. i ae 250. 
Island of Gold Tt F.E.W. 34, 51 
Tsvarkrishna = -- oe -» IT7—]Si 


Jou. ‘See Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah, 
Jatina Peninsula, See Magi-pallavan. 


Jahindra .. ps SF an -» 2US, 104 
Jahangir ., -- 207, 339n.; PEW. do 
Jaina (faret{e, (book-notioa) es . 166 


Jalaluddin Muhammad ShAh, identifontion of, 247 
Jalilu'd in Khiljf . = | be . a 237 


Jamal Ain 250—209, 287—2m) 
Jambudvipa ali aa — i: a 357, 358 
Jim Nunds, of Sind in =r i i'n o3] 
Janala : 

5 os o» H5—248 
J Gnasruti i & = * -_ ia fag 


Jandiala, home of ‘Waris Shih. ite =7 
Fc : als 
Jarawa, ‘Alain teiba ~" 


H.R. 78 
= 8 f ar | 13 i 
1-156, 21a. gg2 


Joadan Inscription rh 7 . B7o 
Jaswant Rao Holkar ag = - ae 
Jats, character of the ... it i R. 7, 0s 
Jaugade fort .. .. es ss is -» ‘89 
Jaugads Tnecri ption Ne 2 ~~ -. 6 
Java sie : -- 186 


Jayadiman, in the Andhau lascrption -= 270 
Jesuita, the, . = ee ‘ #4 co he 
Jotiga (deity) ' - REW. 7 
Thang, home of Hr FLR. 63, 68, 75 
Jhansi y oe is oe ~y . a1) 
Jijibhal, Sir J.,in Koli ballad ,. = 127, 129 
Jiciiman in the Brahma Sutras, by Abhayakumar 


Crula, (book-notias) i 1 is ae 20 
" dobrij ™ ee -" - T -» 130 
rT err 
4 i & a] be OF, 0G, 08 
Jogues. Sat Tenis | 
Johanna, ial, ., 
bowen =" Be. 7 
Johanna, tha ii i ict, Se, 97 


‘ohn Comnous, emp. of Erobizand - oo OM 
Jond =a ; 42 » 303, 205n., 3320. 
-. 158 


Ahmad Ehan, (bool-notier) .. - o» J 








a 








Juan-juan, (Avara) 





a7 = rr Ts 
Jwai, Andaman dialect .. ot - <~ B17 
Kabul, under Gondopharés = S4n. 
Kafr, origin of the namc.. vs a oa a 


Kainina and maidens, commemoration of, in the 


Avevia a es “c i ~» [ht 
Kajli Kantins The Ruinsof  .. .» 800—362 
Kilabigh, Rafjhi at... Ve -» Hk. T3 
Kalinga, Adoka's conquest of 49 
Kalinga, Adokan. Soe posi 
Kilinganogara .. xs as, 70 
Kilingapura, In Ceylon .. . #0 
Kalingis, the Z. +s 67, 70 
Kilingis, the .. .. 7 b7 
Eilinjia, the is O7 
Kallas rr 77, 80 
Kamblyat. Soo Cambays , 

Kiiichi, Kijichipuram .. 4 3 77-79 
Kanchili .. i is — 7 | 
Kanishka, Dato of is W: ny s2—684 
Kanti. See Kapida. 
Kanair, fort =H l42, 143 
Kao-Heien-chih, 101—108, 139, 140, 143—145, 
173—177 
Kao-taung, T'angemp. .. 7 ~» «=: 89,100 
Kapida, riv., 60; identification of ~ . TO 
Kapus T +“ r oa t .+ S05 
Karani, meaning of ice = os a 4 
Kaeranja .. 4 a .- 313 


Karikils, Chélaking .. 

Kdrikds, See Sdnkhya Raribde, 
Karkiani. See Abd'l Qasim Giorgini, 
Karla. See Khorla, 
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.. 301 


Kedar Rai,of Sripur .. «+ P.E,W, 47 
Kemal Reis ay or of P.E.W. 37n. 
Eérala Polama, a Malayalam history .. «+ 1 
Kasing ak * i ate 


| Ehodijah Sultan, widerw a iaain Nizim Shih IT, 


1fn,—162, 250m. 


Khaltihi, See Chhattiagarhi. 
Khin Daurin Khin - “ ae . 164 
Ehondwa .. ibe afd rr *r ve 287 
Bhan-i-A'zim ais 20in. 
Khiin-Jahan Jounns - Me id4, 165 
Rhin Jahin Maqbil a Ei vi + 1 
Khiravéla, Inseription of. . be . 67—T70, 87 
| Khashm-t-isad, Rienns 0 of -« £32 
Bhedla, fort “ ; J60n. 
Khorla, fort .» 358 
Khetakapura. Seo Khedia. 
Kiijafal .. ie oe _¥ oe OD 
Khilji Dynasty .. ae " .» LOa, 164 
| Khmer ort .. As = 117, Lis 
Khdi, battle lr Ny ik iS -. & 
Khonds, (Ruis) .. re ne i's 40, 87 
Khorla <a alt aa ie *9l1n., 202n. 
Khueru Nishirvan. . rue v a. O70 
Khwaja Acom  .. ee P.ELW. 33, 34 





ee=S See 


karma-bisda., .. ci aa 244, 246 
karme-sannydeo L oe 245 
Karnadeva, Chilukya, stint of. is 
Kornita, derivation of .. Peay 
Kancon-balasi, shrine of Buddha wa 170n, 
Kasikudi Inscription if 
Kasia. Soo Kusinagara. | 
HKatamarram at ae is La ~» S55 
Kityfiyano, date of, 2); Classification of Vedic 
Literature by ee. 2) 94 
Kaveripattanam, See Pubor. 
Kedah ea bi T e o. RG 
kteddra, moaning of ra 16, 


Khwaja Abrir, reputed fauenten' of the Nagash- 


bandiy .. a's 3 = .- 20¢—21) 
| Khwaja AL.. e cA sim R.EW. 44 
Khwéjaki Khwaja - ad -» 208, 208 
Khwaja Mu‘ayyinu'd<dm, Chishti.. .. »» 13 
Khwaja Yohyi .,, “sf a os 208, 209 
Kidd, pirate + BREW, 60 
Rilokkarai .. es sh «es UR, 108, 172 
Killi, (son of Karikila) other names of «a 8 
King as Sun-god ., = Bl, 82 
Kinga, divinity of.. ae - a al, 83 
Sinibene, battle a a = 7 »+ 210 
Knight’ 4 Tour (Chess) aa t2—3O4 
EKobang. See Copang. 
Rodavalu, Andhra Inscription at - 66 
Kodungallitr (Hotunnallir), saa aa 157, 168 


Kalam ae . WS 138 
Kdlattiri Rajas, tabelvoey of the.. 137, 138, 167 
Koll and SAkya tribes, intermarriage of, 267, 

264, 270 
127—1350 


Koli Balind. . 2 4 . st 
a -» 137—1290 


Koliwids (Bombay) 


Kolkhoi, Pandyan port .. = “3 Sl, a2 
Kollam, Quilon .. 7 -» 168 
Konyoda, of Hiven-Telang a “a « 87 
Kora (Chinese) identification of ss oe 136 








Sag INDEX 
Korea a= ve ate  BEW. 41, 4 | a iz $5 
Korkai, Kolkhoi .. > “7 rie -. 20 PEW. 41 
Korkus .. ra s “ =: .» 380 | O5, 87 
toa, length of ¥ + i. He <3) ao 06, 08, 170 
Kosala (Dakhina) .. Li we 4 -» 262 26in, 

Kéttayam .. ; 4 a -. 131, 355n. . OTT 
Kottoor, Seo Kottiira. Be. IT 


Kotidra, Identification of. . 

Krishoa Diva Rayos, Tuluva 

Kegiriya Clans in Buddhist India, by Bimala 
Charan Law, (book-notioa) - -. 249 


. 68, 69, 91 


Raattrivas, and the Brohma-vidipl - 24248 | 


Kuchas. See An-hai, 
Kudumiyomalai Inscription Se 2 as 47 


Ruia . ‘ ». 49, 60, 70, Bo 
Rulottsige Chéla, tascription of, RG, 231, 267 
Kumaradevi zs 4 -. S71, 372 
Kumari, See Comorin. 

Kupdinspur.. ..  ., +s $203, £63 
Kunhale, pirata ., PEW. 427, 44, 45n, | 
Kunjl Ali Marker .. P.ELW. 2, 23 | 
Kushiin Kings, coinage of .. 53, 83, 84 | 
Kiustinagara. . 4 349, B50 | 
Kuvera .. - 8 + .» 220 
Riyavans (Kuewane) af 4p a oe TTI 


Labbilis, Lubbays |, 
Lac Fort. Seo Jangada. 
La Chine, par Honri Cordier, (book: moueelt 20 
Lake, Lord... es 


132, 135, 168 


Baburam Saksenn, M.A,,(booknotice)  .. 228 
oo Vanjari. 


fancha, mearat Pah of ‘P.ELW,. 29n. 


Lanka 7 : a “- -» 57, 358 | 
faring, sil ter = 8 "4 ba eA a48 | 


Lariyf, See Chhattisgarhi, 
Later Mughals, by W. Irvine, (book-notice) ., £0] 


Lowa of Oleran | P.ELW, t2n., 13, 14 
Left-hand castes .. : - -» 870, 271 
Lequecs, (Liu Kiu) hele. , . 137 
Lexicography Panjabi, Contributions rd 54—H0 

are 230— 268, 3271—330 
Liang-punhau, pirate S PEW, 46 
Liechavi clan 


Lien-yiin, identification of do 
; of. 102, 103, 141—tas. 15 
Fife retina of Chalukya F. . 2 


A.Y¥, enkatrama Ayyar, MLA., (boolkenotieey gp | 


9—11, 50, 86 








PELW. 39 
-+ 219 
ii 310 


Macac Re bs aa P.E.W. 38, 34n0., 49 
Madanna, 263 ; (Pantulu) < .» 8, Sén, 


Madapollam Go, 10, 22, Sin. 26, 27n., 26 

Madhyadia = ., + eel 

Madhyama Vyayoga, by the Revd. E, B. Janvier, 
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NOTES ON PIRACY [IN EASTERN WATERS. 
By 5. CHARLES HILL, 
Introduction. 

1. In collecting the following notes L have been guided rather by the popular than by the 
legal interpretation of the terms Pirate and Piracy, Whilst legal rulings would exclude all acts 
of violence at sea, the perpetrators of which held regular commissions or acted with the approval 
of the princes whose subjects they were or of the communities to which they belonged, the 
general opinion of mankind has through all times stigmatized as piratical all unnecessary 
violence or excessive ornelty committed on the seas, without any regard toany technical jus- 
tification put forward by the perpetrators. Thus Thucydides (Pelop. War, T, 4, 8) deseribes as 
piratical the exploits of the Hellenes and Barbarians who harassed the trade of the Mediterranean 
in the fourth century B.c., thongh so far from these being considered disgraceful, they carried 
with them “even some glory,” and when in the year 1822 Sir George Cockburn asserted in Parlia- 
ment that the ill-treatment of British merchant sailors in the West Indies was not piratical 
because committed under the Spanish flag, Edmund Burke indignantly protested (Hansard Parl. 
Debates, Sat July 1822) that such “fictions of law and inetaphysical fallacies’ made “an end 
of all security on the sea,"’ and that “when the crew of a vessel perpetrated acts which were 
unknown to civilized war, she must be considered prima facte o pirate "’. 

2. I had originally intended to include in iny collection instances of piracy in all the 
seven seas, but the amount of material is so great that I have here limited myself to that 
which refers to piracy east of the Cape of Good Hope, with only oocasional reference to 
piratical interruption in the Atlantie of trade between Europe andthe East. Evensothe sub. 
ject is Immense, The indigenous pirates belonged to many races and may roughly be divided 
into (1) the Arabians on the shores of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, (2) the Sanganians, 
inhabitants of the Indian Coast from the delta of the Indus to Kathiawar, (3) the 
Malaharese anc Marathas dominating the coast from Surat to Cape Comorin, (4) the Arakanege 
or Maghs inhabiting the northern coast of the Bay of Bongal, (5) Andaman and Nicobar 
Islanders, (6) the Malays and Dyaks of the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, (7) the Cliineas 
and (3) the Japanese. To the above groups of pirates must be added tho European pirates 
who infested the Eastern Seas from the arrival of the Portuguese at the end of the fifteenth 
century up to the middle of the eighteenth. Amongst these, British, Irish and American (all 
under the common denomination of English) are exceedingly prominent, but though there is 
no doubt that in point of numbers they execeded the pirates of other European nations 
(excepting perhaps the Portuguese), it is equally certain that theac other nations supplied 
recruita to the banda of desperadoes in full proportion to their mercantile strength and 
activity in the East. As I have not had access to their national Records, these notes, as 
far as regards piracy by wubjects of the Continental nations of Europe, are lamentably incom. 
plete. Further, it must be remembered that the indigenous pirates preyod chiefly upon 
native trade and so their depredations, which must have been enormous and continuons, are 
hardly ever mentioned in European Reoords except when European trade was affected, 
The study of the private records of leading Indian families in the Bombay Presidency ought 
to throw much light on this subject. 

3. In these notes are included a number of incidents of a non-piratioal nature, These 
are chiefly connected with the occupation of territory by European Powers and are ineluded 
simply to show how these Powers were concerned with the repression of the local piratical 
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communities. It will be observed that many incidents and details have been included upon 
doubtful authority. I can only reply that I give my authorities. Also, when one remembers 
that pirates were never looked upon as honourabl> enemies, it is natural that, whilst the depo- 
sitions of their victims were exculpatory of their own carelessness or cowardice, they exaggerated 
the criminality of the ireebooters ; on the other hand, the depositions of captured pirates were 
always open to the suspicion which attaches to King’s Evidence. Thus, except as regards the 
bare outlines and exact dates of events, official records are as untrustworthy as private accounts, 
whilst the latter are fuller, more human and more illuminating. We may, in short, be sure 
that tales of comtemporary piracy, evenif untrue asto facts, were correct delineations of 
character and customs. Beside the authors, upon whose writings I have drawn freely, I am 
much indebted for assistance to Sir Richard Temple, Mr. W. Foster, C.I.E., Mr. A. I. Ellis and 
above all, to Miss L. M. Anstey. 

N.B.—1 have left the spelling of the names of persons ard places, whether they occur 
in quotations or in the narrative, practically as they are to be found in the original sources 
of my information. 
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I.—Earty Notices or Piracy. 
Arabians. 

4. The earliest instances of piracy in the Eastern Seas of which any mention is to be 
found are connected with the inhabitants of Arabia. In the Koran (Sale’s ed., cap. XVIII) 
it is written :—‘ The vessel belonged to certain poor men, who did their business in the 
sea : and I was minded to render it unserviceable, because there was a king behind them, 
who took every sound ship by force”. This piratical personage is supposed to have been 
-Jaland Ibn Karkar or Minwar Ibn Jaland al Azdi, who reigned in Oman in the time of 
Moses, #.e., about the middle of the sixteenth century B.C, 

5. According to Herodotus (I. 1) the Phoenicians came originally [c. 3000 3.¢.] from 
the coasts of the Erythrzan Sea, i.e., that portion of the Indian Ocean which washes the 
shores of Arabia from Aden to the Persian Gulf, and Strabo (Bohn’s ed., III, 187; XVI, 
ii, 4,5) says that in his time certain islands in the Persian Gulf claimed Tyre and Sidon 
as their colonies. Wilkinson (Malta and Gogo., p. 4) asserts that the Pheenicians founded 
@ colony in Malta in 1519 B.c. It was their piratical seizure of Io, daughter of Inachus, 
king of Argos, which, according to tradition, originated that hostility between Europe and 
Asia, which culminated in the Trojan War in the eleventh century B.o. The Pheenician 
pirates were certainly amongst the earliest of their profession in the Mediterranean ; so, if 
Herodotus and Strabo are to be believed, Europe owes the introduction of piracy to the 
East. According to Justice (Dominion of the Sea, Pp. 55), the Pheenicians became prominent 
in the Mediterranean about 810 B.c, 

6. The two most prominent tribes in the Annals of Oman are the Hinavi, to whom 
belong the tribes subject to the Imams of Muscat, and the Ghafiris, to whom belong the 
Joasmis of Ras-ul-Khymah. ll of these, at different times, indulged in piracy (Bom). Sel, 
XXIV, 1). The Hinavi Arabs are said to have established themselves near Muscat in the 
fourth century B.c. (Danvers’ Persian Records, p. 5). Further, according to Strabo (XVI, 
i, 10) and Arrian, the Persians blocked the mouths of the Tigris to prevent the incursions 
of pirates from this part of the coast, and it was not until the time of Alexander that the 

-obstructions were removed. (Vincent, Ancient Commerce, I, 505). 
Sanganians, 

7. In the year 325 B.o, Nearchus, the Admiral of Alexander the Great, conducted 
a fleet from the mouth of the Indus to the Persian Gulf. A short distance from the former 
he came upon an island called Bibacta, though the adjacent country was named Sangada. 
The latter name at once suggests the Sangadian or Sanganian pirates, who’in later times 
found their headquarters in Gujarat (Arrian, Indica, XXT), Again, in cap. XXXI, Arrian 
records the mysterious disappearance of an Egyptian ship belonging to this fleet at the island 
of Nosala, which lay about seven miles off the shore and was dedicated to the Sun. This 
island Vincent (Voyage of Nearchus and Periplus, p. 48) indentifies with the modern Ashtola, 
which, according to Kempthorne, was, in historical times, a rendezvous of the Joasmi pirates 
(McCrindle, Periplus, p. 188 n. 40). It might well happen that pirates took advantage of 
superstitious beliefs to conceal their operations. | 

8. In the third century 3.0, Ptolemy Euergetes (246-221 B.c.), in order to free the 
Red Sea from pirates, established fortified posts on both the Arabian and African coasts 

from Suez to the Straits, as well as colonies of Greeks and Egyptians at various places, ¢ 

. 5 » ©G., 
Massowah (Kerr, XVIII, 86). These pirates must have bean either Arabs or inhabitants of 
the coasts of Sind, Kathiawar, Cambay and Gujarat, afterwards known to Europeans under 
‘the general name of Sanganians, but to themselves under different tribal namos. Along 
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the South Kathiawar, Caubay and Gujarat coasts the pirates were chiefly Kolis and to a 
joss extent Kharvas, About the Gulf of Cutch, near Beyt, Dwarka and Porbandar, which 
was their chief haven, they were Jate, Vaghers, Sanghars, Meds or Mers, and Mianas. Of 
these, the Sanghars and Vaghers were prohably the most ancient. The Vaghers or Kabas 
are mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata, the Sanghars (of Sindh and weet of the Indus) are pos. 
sihly alluded to by Nearchus, as already stated. (Bomb. Gaz,, IX, 626). According to 
Vincent, in the time of Agatharchides (8,0, 200) the ports of Arabia and Ceylon were entirely 
in the hands of the people of Gujarat (Periplus, I, 25, 36, 254; Bomb. Gaz., I, i, 492 n), 
Mediterranean Pirate Boats, 

9. It waa in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes that one Eudoxua is said (Strabo, IT, 3, 4) 
to have circumnavigated Africa, taking with him two boats rest bling those used by pirates, 
Probably such as were used in the Mediterranean and described later ns Hemioclim or 
Myoparonea or Liburnian Galleys, 

Chinese, 

10, In the third century 2,0. possibly occurred an instance of Chinese piracy, for in the 
Hedhisativavadana Kalpalata of the poot Kohemendra (tenth oentiry A.D.) it is stated that 
Indian merchants trading to distant lands, complained to the Emperor Asoka (d. 223 B.0,) 
that they had been plundered by certain pirates callec Nagas i.¢,, Serpent-worshippers and 
xo, probably, Chincwe (Mukherji, Indian Shipping, p, 118). In 400 4D. a famous Chinese 
pirate San-wen, who had ravaged the northern seaboard of China, raised a rebellion in the 
south in Chehkiang. He was not suppressed until 403, when having been defeated by Sin. 
king, Governor of Linhai, and seeing To chance of escape, he leaped into the sea and was 
drowned (Maogowan, p. 195). In 447 a.p, the Emperor Wan-ti sent a punitive expedition 
which laid the country waste and sacked the capital of Tonquin, because pirates from that 
country had harassed towns and villages on the south coast of China (Macgowan, pp. 200- 
210), 

Arabians. 

i, During the first century A.p, it appears unlikely that the inhabitants of Arabia Pro- 
per engaged in open piracy. When the Roman Aclius Gellins invaded Arabia Felix he found 
ho use for his warships “for the Arabians being mostly engaged in traffic and commerce 
are not a very warlike people on land, much leas 60 at sea” (Strabo, XVI, 4, 23). On the 
other hand, Pliny (23-79 4p.) mentions a roport that some islands on the Ethiopian coaat 
were inhabited by 4 piratical tribe of Arabians called Ascitae, who, “ placing the inflated 
skins of oxen beneath a raft of wood,...,, ply their piratical vocation with the aid of 
poisoned arrows (Hist. Nat., V1, 35), It is not possible to identify these people, but it is a. 
fact that such petty piracy by the coast Arabs prevailed right on into modern times (4e8 
para. 535 below), 

Malabarese. 

12. Pliny tells us (Hist, Nat, VI, 23) that the merchant vessels, Greek or Egyptian, 
which traded to India, were large, well-found and well-manned, and carried companics of 
archers, og thoae seag were greatly infested with pirates. According to him, the port of 
departure was Ocelis (? Gehla at the south-west point of Arabia Felix) and the nearest mart in 
India wos Muziris (} Crangunore), which however was not a very suitable port “on secount 
of the pirates which frequent its vicinity, where they occupy a place called Nitrias ". This 
was probably Nitran or Netrani (or Pigeon Island), fifteen miles north-west of Bhatkal ang 
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25 miles south-west of Honavar. In 1801 it was a nest of Maratha pirates. On it 
was a pillar sacred to the spirit Jetiga, which destroyed the boats of fishermen and 
traders who neglected to propitiate it (Bomb. Gaz., XV, ii, 335). 

13. Ptolemy (second century A.D.) refers definitely to a portion of the western coust of 
India as the Pirate Coast, which (McCrindle, India as described by Ptolemy, p. 45) extended 
from Chaul to Mangalore, or roughly from Bombay to Goa, and which Ptolemy calls a part 
of Ariaka (Bomb. Gaz..I, ii, 1). This part of the coast remained piratical up to the nineteenth 
century. Ptolemy says (VI, i, 84) that the pirates occupied five ports, viz., Mandagara 
(modern Madangad to the south of Bankot creek), Byzantion (i.c., Vaijayanti, probably 
Chiplun or Dhabol), Khersonesus (the peninsula of Goa), Armagara (Cape Ramas) and 
Nitria (? Mangalore), and even two inland towns, viz., Olokhaira (? Kheda in the Ratnagiri 
District, and Mousopalla (? Miraj near the river Krishna), (Bom. Guz., I, 1, 541; X, 192 n.). 

14. According to Vincent (Periplus, p. 105, supposed to have been composed 
about 247 a.p., Colonel Miles says 80 4.D.), there were pirates on the Malabar Coast at 
places conjectured to be Vingurla, Goa and Marmagon. 

Sanganians. 

15. Wilford (Asiatic Researches, IX, 224) says that in the fourth century A.D, the Diveni 
or pirates of Diu were forced to send hostages to the Emperor Constantine (320-340), one of 
them being a Christian Bishop named Theophilus. 

16. In the sixth and seventh centuries, fleets from the coasts of Sind and Gujarat are 
said to have formed settlements in Java and Cambodia, whilst Sumatra is said to have 
received settlements from Bengal and Orissa (Bomb. Gaz., I, 1, 489). 

17, In the sixth century A.D. the Jats of the Indus and Cutch (Kachh), driven from 
their homes by the White Huns, occupied the Bahrein Islands. At the same time the Persians 


complained of Indian piracy, and Naushirvan the Sassanian demanded the cession of the 


whole of the Baluchistan coast. It issaid that in 570 he invaded the lower Indus, and per- 
haps Ceylon. Possibly he used the very Jats just mentioned to man his ships. At any rate 
it is certain that the early Muhammadan piratical attacks on Gujarat and the Konkan 
(637—770) were due to these Jat settlers and not to the Arabs themselves, whose chiefs 
forbade such enterprises (Bomb, Gaz., I, i, 433 m.; XIII, 433 n.). 

18. About 710 the Meds and other pirates of Debal and the Indus mouths plundered 
eight vessels sent by the Ruler of Ceylon with presents, pilgrims, Muhammadan female 


orphans and Abyssinian slaves to secure the favour of Haj jaj-bin- Yusuf-al-Saquali (Governor 


of Arabia, who rebuilt the tomb of the Prophet at Mecea). This and other Sanganian out- 
rages led to the Arab invasion of Sind (711-12) under Muhammad son of Kasim. When 
Muhammad besieged Debal (i.e., Karachi), the defenders flew a red flag on a long staff placed 
upon a lofty temple but the destruction of the staff by a stone from a manjanik (7 a kind 
of catapult) so discouraged them that they surrendered (Al Biladuri in Elliott, I, 118-20), 
This is the earliest instance I have found of the use of the red flag and it probably had the 
signification of “ No Surrender” or a fight to the death. How this use has continued up 
to the present day in India may be seen from the following extract from the Times of the 
2nd June 1919 :— 
“Simla, May 29.—The assault and capture of the Spin Baldak fort were 
characterized by smart work. Early in the morning a party bearing a white flag 
advanced to the fort to deliver a written message requiring its surrender, The garrison 
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replied by hoisting a red flag and opening fire. Our guns made a breach in the 

wall and the fort was finally reduced by a flanking and frontal assault. The infantry 

battalion forming the garrison fought bravely and most of them were killed ”’. 
Arabians. 

19. It is said that there are records of Arab settlements on the Indian Coast in the 
time of the historian Agatharchides (c. 200 B.c.), but the Arab settlers seem to have been 
for long engaged only in commerce (Edwardes, Rise of Bombay, p. 48). About 657] a.p. 
the Hinavi Arabs of Muscat took Ormuz from the Persians and made it a base for piracy 
(Danvers Persian Records, p. 5), but it was not until the whole Arab world had been stirred 
up by the wars which followed the rise of Muhammadanism that the lust of fighting seized 
upon the Arab mind and the Arab sailor turned into the Arab pirate. In the seventh century 
the island of Bahrein was seized by the piratical tribe of Abd-ul-Kais (Bomb. Gaz., XII, 
433). Muhammad died in the year 632 and in 636 took place the first Muslim Arab attack 
upon the Indian Coast. The same year the Arab Governor of Bahrein fitted out two. 
fleets against the ports of Cambay (Edwardes, pp. 46, 49). There can be little doubt that 
the new religion spread to the Arab settlers and that their influence caused a change of 
religion among the lower classes of the Coast Hindus ( Bom. Gaz., XIII, ii, 404 n ). 

20. During the seventh and eighth centuries the Arabs settled freely in 
Gujarat, Cambay and Malabar. This not only greatly increased the commerce on the coast 
but supplied an incentive to piracy, whilst it brought a large influx of strangers who took 
willingly to that occupation (Danvers, I, 26). At the same time the Arabs conquered. 
Persia and founded Basra on the Persian Gulf (Kerr, XVIII, 276). It was not however 
the Arfiibs proper but the Jats, already settled in large numbers on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, who for the next one hundred and fifty years, were the moving spirits of the 
Muhammadan sea-raids on the Gujarat and Konkan Coasts (Bomb. Gaz., I, i, 493 n.). 

21. About this time Muhammadan traders appear to have reached the coast of China, 
for it is said that in Canton there is the tomb of one of their saints named Omrah, who died 
629 A.D. (Chin. Repos., XX, 79). On the other hand, Chinese traders visited Diu in the 
seventh and eighth centuries (Mukherji, 169) and in the ninth century Chinese vessels 
reached the Persian Gulf (Renaudot, in Kerr, VIII, 276). 

22. In 759 4.pD, Arab and Persian vessels plundered Canton and carried off the booty 
by sea (Bretschneider, pp. 10-11; Bomb. Gaz., XIII, 433). 

23. Before this the attacks on Arab trade and the Arabian coast had forced the Arabs 
to reprisal (see para. 18 above). In 730 an Arab fleet attacked Broach (Mukherji, p. 185). 
Between 750 and 770 the Arab Lord of Mansura (capital of Sind) sent an expedition against 
Valabha (Valeh) and in 758 the Khalif Mansur sent Amru bin Jamal with a fleet to the coast 
of Baroda. A second expedition in 776 took the town of Broach (Bomb. Gaz., I, 94-5), 
During the reign of the Kalif Al Mamun (813-33), Muhammad Fazl sailed with 60 ships 
against the Meds and took Mali in North Kathiawar with a great slaughter of the defenders 
(Bomb. Gaz., UX, 527). 

24. The Moplahs, of whom there are now about a million in Malabar, are said to be 
descendants of Arab immigrants, who landed in the tenth century, whilst the great trading 
community, the Borahs, are said to be mainly descendants of Hindus converted by Arab 
teachers in the eleventh century (Imperial Gaz. of India, 1, 438). 

25. Al Idrisi (4.D. 1100) says that Cambaya in Gujarat is a pretty and well-known 
naval station, second among the towns of Gujarat. “ It has a fine fortress built by Govern- 
ment to prevent the inroads of the pirates of Kish (i.e., Mekran),”’ (Bomb. Gaz., I, i, p. 515), 
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26. The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang (about 630 a.p.) deseribes the inhabitants 
of Saurashtra (i.¢., Gujarat) as sea-faring (Mulcherji, p, 169). At the end of the seventh cen- 
tury the enterprise of these Sanganian pirates of Cutch and Kathiawar, who united themselves 
with the Meds and Kerks of Sind, was so reat that they extended their operations to the 
Red Sen na far as Jeddah and to the Persian Gulf and banks of the Euphrates, in which latter 
locality they were sometimes sasociated with the Jats, though the Jats wore just as ready to 
attack the Indian coast as the Arabian (Bomb. Gaz., XIII, 433). The whole power of the 
Khalifa was brought against these marauders during the 8th and 0th centuries, and when 
conquered, the pirates were transported to Asia Minor (Bomb. Gaz,, XIII, ii, 714). Ebna 
Hankal, writing inthe 10th century, says that Abadon, on the Persian Gulf, was one of the 
stations where sentinels were placed on watch against pirates (Quselay, Oriental Geography, 
p, 11). 

“7, During the 7th century Gurjjaras, chiefly of the Chapa or Chavada clan, rosé to 
power in Dwarka and Somnath. In 740 they established themselves at Anahilvada Patan. 
Their kings, especially Vanaraja (720-780) and Yogaraja (806-841), made great efforts to 
put down piracy, and aueceeded in driving the Jata from the Gujarat coast, only however 
to turn their attention elsewhere, for in 834-5 a Jat fleet made a descent upon the Tigris. 
The Chavas themselves soon succumbed to looal influences and became as desperate pirates 
as their predecessora (Bom. Gaz., I, i, 492-0 »,), Towards the end of the Sth century 
seas in this part of the world had become so dangerous to merchant vessels that the Chincso 
ships, which sailed to Arabia, carried crews of as many as 500 armed men and supplies of 
naphtha, with which to defend themselves against pirates (Bomb. Gaz., XIII, 434), Al Bila. 
duri, in 892, says that the pirates infesting these seas were Meds and people of Saurashtra, 
who were Chauras or Gurjjaras (Hom, Gaz., I, i, 492-0 n,), 

28. We now fimt hear of Sokotra as a pirate resort. Masudi (who died at Cairo in 
957) says -—‘' Sokotra is one of the stations frequented by the Indian corsairs called Bawarij, 
which chase the Arab ships bound for India and China, just ag the Greek vessels chase the 
Mussulmane in the sea of Rum along the coasts of Syria aud Egypt" (Yule, Marco Polo, II, 
410 0,), Albiruni (Tahhik-i-Hind., 1030 4.0.) says that the Bawarij were the Med pirates 
of Cutch and Somnath, and wero so named from the fact that they used ships called baira 
[or bera] (Elliott, Hast., T, 65), Aira being the Gipsy word for a boat, some have supposed 
that these Cutch pirates were the forbears of the modern Gipsies (Bomb, Gaz., XIT, ii, 714 n. }. 
In 980 Grahari the Chaudasama, known in story as Graharipu, the Ahir of Sorath and 
Girnar, 80 infested the Indian Ocean with his cruisers that no ship was safe (Bomb, Gaz. 
I, i, 492-4 n, ; EX, 527). | 

28, In 1026 Mahmud of Ghazni captured Somnath and is said to have planned an 
expedition by sea against Ceylon (Bomb. Gaz., I, i, 494 n.). Such was the influence of 
Kathiawar on every one who in turn became ita master, that he was inevitably and irresia- 
tibly led to piratical exploits, 
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80. The mention of piracy in Japan occurs at a yery carly date, In 809 the Inland 
Sea pirates pillaged the Bixen tax-rice on its way io the Capital, after killing the officer in 
charge. In 566 Settsn, Idzumi, Harima, Bizen, Bingo, Aki, Suwo, Nagato and all the pro- 
vinoes of the Nankaido were infested by awarms of frecbooters (Murdoch, Japan, I, 291). 
Brigandage and piracy were drastioally dealt with by the minister Tokihara, who died about 
909. They revived under Shojaki Teimo (039-46), Fujiwara Sumitomo was sent from 
Kyoto to aseist the Governor of Iyo to deal with the sea-rovers. On the expiration of hie 
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commission, he catabliahed himself as a pirate chief in the island of Hiburi in the Bungo 
Channel (936). By 938 he had 1500 craft under his fag and was practically master of the 
Inland Sea, All that the Government did was to send him a letter of warning and to raise 
him a grade in official rank, This encouraged him to indulge in further depredations; so, 
in $40, Ono Yushifuro was appointed to deal with him, The treachery of one of his lieu- 
tenants enabled Ono to drive him from the Inland Sea. With help from Kyushu he estab- 
lished himself at Hakata, where his shipa were burnt or captured and the fortress taken after 
a desperate resistence; Sumitomo escaped to Lyo, where he was captured and exeonted in 
041, his head being sent to the Capital (Murdoch, T, 250-2), 

$1, In 1120 piracy in the Inland Sea was suppressed by Taida Tadamori, who 
governed Harima, Ise and Bizen in succession (Murdoch, I, 283), 

82. In order to open commerce with the Chinese between 1166 and 1170, Tseonyana, 
King of Japan, sent emissaries to the Island of Fiaynan (? Hainan), but these men 
plundered instead of trading, 30 that the Chinese refused all overtures (Lettres Fdifiantea, 
XVI, 258). 7 

33, In 998 a.p, the Government at Dazaifu reported to Kioto that Chinese pirates 
had ravaged the coast at Tsukushi. Next year troops were sent against them. In April 1019 
Chinese pirates again ravaged the coast of Tsukushi and killed Fujiwara Masatada, the 
Governor (Asial. Soc. of Japan, LX, 127). In1270 Kublai Khan sent an Ambassador, Chao- 
liang, to demand homage from Japan. This wae refused, and in 1274 he sent a fleet which 
the Japanese defeated, In 1279 he sent an Ambassador whom the Japanese executed, as 
it appeared that his predecessor Chao had played the apy. In 1281 4 great Chinese fleet 
was destroyed at Firando by a storm and 100,000 Chinese soldiers, who had been landed, 
were killed by the Japanese (Allen, in China Review, IIL, 69; Macgowan, 497). In 1348 one 
Fang-Kwo Chin, a salt dealer, being accused of collusion with the pirates who infested the 
Tai-chow Islands in Chehkiang, turned pirate to avoid arrest and ravaged the coast. Having 
captured an Imperialist officer, he set him free on condition that he would represent his 
innocence and procure his pardon. This was granted and he was made o minor Mandarin, 
but in 1354 he rebelled again, and it was not until 1366 that he was finally defeated and ceased 
to trouble Government (Macgowan, pp. 456-63). In 1373 [tataha, King of Cochin-China, 
defeated « fleet of pirates which infested the coast and sank 20 of their ships (Mémoire Ais- 


Jorique de la Cochin-Chine. Lettres Edifiantes, TV, 587), 


Sanganians. 

$4. At the end of the 12th century the Gohils, a Rajput tribe, driven from their 
possessions, settled in Saurashtra under one Sejuk. They made their head-quarters first at 
Piram Island in the Gulf of Cambay and then at Gogo, Like their predeoesaors they quickly 
adopted the local profession, and Sejuk’s grandson Mocarro (Mokhraj Gobil) beoame a noted 
pirate, levying tribute from every ship that passed and using his spoils largely in fortifying 
his castle on Piram Island, which he tookfrom the Baria Kolis about 1326 (Bomb. Gaz:, VIL 
158), In 1845[ or 1347, Bomb. Gaz., I, 1, 230] the castle was taken and Mokhraj killed by 
Muhammad Tughlak (Rae Mala, 1, 318). [tis said that 25,000 men were killed in the 
defence (Tod, Travels, pp. 265-6), This disaster did not, however, put an end to the Rajputs 
of Saurouhtra, for Vaja chieftains of Vejalkot in the Gir and Janjmer on the East Bhavnagar 
coast openly practised piracy (Bomb. Gar., VILL, 153), and the Sultans of Ahmadabad (i.e., 
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of Gujarat) long retained the title of “lord of the sea”, which we find applied to Sultan 
Bahadur when he was defeated by Humayun in 1535 (Bayley, Gujarat, p. 386). In fact, 
these Rajputs were the ancestors of the Sanganian pirates who were to become so trouble- 
some in the 17th and 18th centuries, and are described in the Bombay Gazetteer (I, i, 
495) as the Sangar Rajputs of Mandvi in Cutch and of Navanagar in North Kathiawar. The 
origin of the name Sangadian or Sanganians is not certainly known. Colonel Tod was of 
opinion that it was not taken from any particular tribe or country, but was derived from 
the word sangam (meaning ‘‘ confluence of waters’, such as occurs at the mouths of creeks 
or rivers). At such places were found the haunts of pirates, e.g., at Aramra and Dwarka, 
and shrines were there erected to Sangam-Narayan, the God of thieves, their protector. 
These nests they called Sangada or Sangam-dhara, whence the name Sangadian or Sanganian 
was applied to the pirates, though the Gohils’ own name for themselves was “children of 
Tricum-Rae”. On the other hand, Sir Richard Temple informs me that the various forms 
under which the name appears are clearly descriptive, relating to a tribe occupying Sind, 
if not in the time of Alexander (see para. 7 above), at least as early as the 8th century A.D., 
which spread later as Rajputs to many parts of Western India and notably to Cutch and 
Kathiawar, those on the sea-board betaking themselves to piracy. In Ogilvy’s Atlas (1670) 
Cutch is called Sanga. (See also Bomb. Gaz., IX, i, 519 and XIII, ii, 713-4.) I use the 
term for all the pirates of this coast, whatever their race or religion. 

35. ‘These corsairs,’’ says Tod, ‘‘ never spread their sails in quest of prey without 
first propitiating or bribing their deity, and never returned without offering a share of their 
spoils to this Mercury. Like the Pindaris, those scourges of India who prayed seven times 
a day, these “seizers of rings considered their hazardous occupation not only honourable 
but sanctified”. It was not until the 19th century that they were finally suppressed, and 
how high was the honour in which the pirate chiefs were held by their fellow tribesmen is 
shown by their sepulchres. ‘‘ Let us quit,”’ says Tod (p. 430), “the graves of the giants of 
Aramra for its more interesting memorials, the pallias of the pirates........There remain 
two on which are sculptured in high relief “the ships of Tricum-Rae ’ engaged in combat. 
One of these is a three-masted vessel, pierced for guns, the other is of a more antique form 
and character, having but ene mast and none of those modern inventions of war. Both 
are represented in the act of boarding the chase, One of the piratical sailors, with sword 
and shield, is depicted as springing from the shrouds, another from the bow of his ship, and 
it may be supposed they are the effigies of the heroes who lie there’, Another pallia was 
inscribed to the memory of Rana Raimal, who in a.p. 1572 ‘performed the Saka, when 
attacked by the king. There was another, and the latest in date, erected to the memory 
of these buccaneers and sufficiently laconic, ‘5. 1819 (a.p. 1763) Jadoo Kharwa was slain 
on the seas’. Kharwa is the most common epithet of the Indian sailor. 

36. Opposite Aramra is the Pirates’ Island Baté or Beyt (Bet.) Inthe last edition of the 
Imperial Gazelteer this is called Beyt Shankhodar, owing to the immense number of sankh 
or conch shells found there. It is a very holy place and on its western side the Kullore-kot 
or Pirates’ Castle still stands, as in Tod’s time, “‘a memorial of a scourge which from the 
earliest period of History infested these waters from the Shankhodwara at the entrance of 
the Red Sea to the Gulf of Cutch.’”” The most famous chief of Beyt was Rana Raimal, who 
was known as Sangam-Dhara or the Pirate. After a long career he was captured and taken 
to Timur, who not only set him free but gave him a title, (Tod, pp. 431-487). The last chief 
of Beyt was one Singram, who was so terrified by the storming of Dwarka, the stronghold 
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of the Vagher pirates, by Colonel Lincoln Stanhope in 1820 {see para. 798 below), that he 

surrendered hia castle and waa granted a pension by the Gaikwar of Baroda. Colonel Tod 

himself spoke with the sister-in-law of this chief (Tod, 440). The fortress of Beyt waa finally 

destroyed by Colonel Donovan in October 1850, after an outbreak amongst the Waghers of 

Qkhamandal (Bomb. Gaz, I, i, 446-8). i 
Malays. 

27. Fah Hien, the Chinese traveller, sailing from Ceylon to Java in the year 414 a.n., 
saysi—" In this Ocean there are many pirates who coming on you suddenly destroy every- 
thing”, Ttis not clear who these pirates were, but probably they were Malays, who had 
not yet become Muhammadans. (8.8. Beal, Travela of Pah Hian and Sung-Yan). Kin 
Tan (Itineraries, pp. 785-805) says that the people of the Island of Ko-ko-seng (1 on the 
east coast of Sumatra) “are pirates and cruel sailors dread them,” (Chau-Jw-Kua, p. 11.) 

$3. About 1100 a.v. Malays began to settle in what is now known as the Malay 
Peninsula, and it is said that in 1252 they founded the city of Malacca. (See para, 59 below.) 
This date therefore appears to mark the rise of Muhammadan influence in that part of the 
world and the origin of those petty states from which came the Malay pirates, who infested all 
these regions and especially the eastern coast of Sumatra, the river mouths of which were 
well suited to their requirements (Marsden, Sumatra, p. 36, and Crawford, Indian Archipelago, 
II, 481-2). 

39. ae Malays have very ancient Maritime Codes, which deal amongst other 
subjects, with Piracy, The Malacca Code is said to have heen compiled by Sultan Mahmud 
Shah, the first sovereign of Malacca mentioned as having turned Muhammadan, about the , 
year 1206 a.p, (JEAS., Straits Branch, July 1879, No, 3).2 Other authorities say that 
Raja Iskandar Shah of Malacca was converted to Muhammadanism on his marriage with 
the daughter of a Raja of Pasei, where Muhammadanism was established about 1300 ap. 
(Blagden, Malay History, in JRAS., Straits Branch, September 1909). 

40, Friar Odorio (Travels, 1318—1320) saya that in the country of Thalamassin, near 
Java, the inhabitants are nearly all rovers, who use the blow pipe with poisoned arrows and 
who render their bodies impervious to steel by wearing a kind of stone found in certain canes. 
The shipmen, however, arm themselves with weapons of hardened wood, with which they 
ensily alay the rovers, who carry no armour (Yule, Cathay, I, 1). 

Sanranians and Malabarese. 


41. In 1200 Maroo Polo, the travellor, found the people of the western const of India 
largely engaged in piracy. He saya: “ From this kingdom of Melibar [Malabar] and from 
another near it called Gujarat there go forth every year more than a hundred corsair vessels 
on cruise, These pirates take with them their wives and children and stay out the 
whole summer, Their method is to join in flects of twenty or thirty of these pirate vessels 
together, and then they form what they calla seo-cordon, that is they drop off till there is 
an interval of five or six milea between ship and ship, so that they cover something like 
an hundred milés of sea and no merchant ship can escapes them, for when any corsair sighta 
a weasel a signal is made by fire (at night) or amoke (by day), and then the whole of them 
make for this and scize the merchants and plunder them. After they have plundered 
them they let them go saying, ‘ Go along with you and get more gain and that, mayhap, may 
ivitous also,’ But now the merchants are awaro of this and sail with such great supe 
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that they don't fear the corsairs. Still mishaps do befall them at times" (Yule, Maroo 
Polo, TIT, cap. xxv). 

42. Of Gujarat Marco Polo anys :—'' The people are the most desperate pirates in 
existence, and one of their atrocities is this : when they have taken a merchant vessel they 
force the merchants to swallow a stuff called Tamarindi mixed in sea-water, which produces 
a violent purging, This is done in case the merchants, on seeing thoir danger, should have 
swallowed their most valuable stones and pearls, And in this way the pirates secure the 
whole” (ibid, cap. xxvi, p. 302). Pinto (Cap, x, p, 30) mentions a horrible potion of lime 
steeped in urine which was used by the piratical fishermen on the coast of Sumatra in 1639 
for the same purpose. In 1674 the numismatist Jean Vaillant, being taken by Algerine 
corsairs on a voyage from Leghorn to Rome, managed to save some valuable medals from 
his captors by swallowing them, but with consequences nearly fatal to himself (Spon, 
Foyage d'Italie, I, 14). 

43. ‘The pirates of Gujarat and Malabar were protected by the local chiefs ;—* With 
the king [of Tana’s] connivance many corsairs launch from this port to plunder merchants. 
These corsairs have a covenant with the king [whose country produces no horses] that he 
shall get all the horses they capture and all other plunder ehall remain with them '' (Yule, 
Marco Polo, ITI, cap. vi, p, 305). ; 

44. Sokotra was now a pirate haunt and market :—“‘A multitude of corsnirs frequent 
this island. They come there and encamp and put up their plunder for sale, and this they 
do to good profit, for the Christians of the island purchase it, knowing well that it is Saracen 
or Pagan gear" (ibid., p. 407). In 1507 the King of Portugal, hearing that Sokotra was in- 
habited by Christians subject to the Moors, ordered Tristan da Cunha ond Affonso de Albu- 
yuerque to conquer that island, so that Portuguese ships might winter there and secure the 
navigation of the Red Sea against the Moors (Kerr, VI, 92). 

45. Besides connivance in open piracy, the chicfs of the coast indulged ina practice 
not unlike that followed by William of Normandy when he seized the person of Harold 
thrown on his coast by stormy weather. “ You must know ” says Marco Polo, speaking of 
Malabar, “that if any ship enters this cetuary and anchors there, having Leen bound for 
some other port, they scize her and plunder the cargo, For they say, ‘you were bound for 
somewhere lye and ‘tis God who has sent you hither, so we have 4 right to all your goods,’ 
and this naughty custom prevails all over the provinces of India “ (Marco Polo, Cap. XXIV), 
This being the custom of the country—Pinto (p. 274) meritions the same custom in Siam in 
145—it waa natural that all wrecks should be claimed by the Princes of the coast, a claim 
which gave much trouble to the East India Company. .In fact it was not until 1736-7 that the 
King of Bednur consented to relinquish it as far as the Company waa concerned. Even then 
veryfew Of the Indian chiefs would follow his example (Logan,, Malabar, T, 170, See however 
para. 571 below). One Walter Vaughan, who in 1702-3 was a prisoner in Johore, refusing 
to apostatiae, was angrily told by the King that he and his shipwrecked companions had 
been given him by God and he might choose between Islam and death (Adventures of Five 
Englishmen from Pulo Condore, p. 63).2 These evil custome were by no means unknown ip 
Europe, as is proved by the fact that the ill-usage of shipwrecked mariners is prohibited by 
the Laws of Oleron, and the rule obacryed in certain places that the Lords of the Coast and the 

9 Inthe Lettres Edi fantes (XVI, 137) it is stated (o, 1737) that in Cochin Chine it ty not the aabbaads. 


for the king to weite the cargoss of wrecked vessels, but on the contra 5,45 26) Wace tatake cones 
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Sailors should each take one-third of the goods of a wreok, leaving only one-third for the 
owners, is proscribed by the Roll of Oleron (¢. 1488) as a ‘cursed and damnable oustom’, 
which directly incited Pilots to treacherous wrecking of ahipa (Justice, p. 245; Twiss, Black 
Book of the Admiralty, TT, 465). 

46. The Muhammadan, [bn Batuta, who started on his travels in 1924-5 makes various 
references to piracy -—** The inhabitants of this place |[Hinaur] are Moslems of the sect of 
Shatin, a peaceable and religious people. They carry on however a warfare for the faith by 
sea and for this they are noted.,....The inhabitanta of Malabar generally pay tribute to 
the King of Hinaur, fearingas they do his bravery by sea” (Thn. Batuta, pp. 165-6), Again, 
when any of the war vessels of the infidel Hindus pass by these [the Maldive] islands thoy 
take whateoever they find without being resisted by any one (ibid, p. 177). He wos himaelf 
captured by pirates :—" From this place [i.., Kowlam in Malabar] I set out to visit the 
Sultan Jamal Oddin of Hinaur...... The infidel Hindus however came out against us in 
twelve war vessels,4 between the last-mentioned place and Fakanum, and, giving us severe 
battle, at length overcame us and took our ship. They then stripped us of all. From me 
they took all the jewels given me by the King of Batala as well as the additional presents 
of the pious shaikhs, leaving me only one pair of trowsers, and thus we landed almout naked,” 
According to the same writer it was not the custom of these pirates “to kill or drown any- 
body when the actual fighting is over, They take all the property of the passengers and then 
let them go whither they will with thoir vessels ™’ (ibid, p. 104). 

47. This comparatively gontle behaviour of the Sanganian and Malabar pirates must, 
T think, be ascribed, at least in part, to anaturally merciful disposition. It is true that in 
sparing thelives of their victims they lessened the chance of resistance and showed a kind 
of business foresight, and it is true that such behavoiur involved no danger to themselves, 
for their victime could not warn their fellow traders of the presence of the pirates nor obtain 
any redress from the States to which the pirates belonged. On theother hand human nature 
iasuch that the habit of violence generally begeta brutality, and yet we Very seldom find 
these Indian pirates indulging in the callous brutality of the Arakanese or Malays or the 
wanton and unnecessary cruelty of the Chinese, Japanere and European pirates. The only 
free-booters who appear to have resembled them in charcobor are the Desert Arabs, of whom 
we hear in 1772 :—“ The Arabs who rob in the desert do not kill those who subniit without 
resistance, in fact they leave them sufficient ot even more than sufficient to continue their 
journey. Tothose who resist, if they conquer, they give no quarter ’ (Parsons, Travels, p. 
10g}. 

43. Tbn Batuta (a.p, 1342) is probably referring to Malabarese pirates when he says 
that a great ship, sailing from Kandahar (i,¢.,Gandhar, north of Broach) to China, carried 
« guard of Abyssinians to protect it from pirates, though of course he may have also had 
in mind the dangera to which the ship would be exposed in the Malay Archipelago (Bomb. 
Gaz. 1, i, 403 -n.), 

49. In 1348-7 John de Marignoli met at Quilonin Malabar a Mudaliar, whose son having 
been taken by pirates, had been sold toa Genocae merchant and by him caused to be 
haptised (Yule, Cathay, IT, 381). 

50. Abd-ur-Razzak tells us that in 1442 he met at Callout certain people who had 
brought horses by sea from Ormuz and had been captured on the way by cruel pirates who 
pene eted thn of el} their wealth and barely spared their lives, Further, he ARYA — 
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‘From Calicut are vessels continually sailing for Mecca, which are for the most part laden 
with pepper. The inhabitants of Calicut are adventurous sailors. They are known by the 
name of Chini-bechegan (sons of the Chinese) and pirates do not dare to attack the vessels of 
Calicut” (Major, India in the 15th century). This possibly explains why Faria (I, 315; II, 14) 
speaks of Cutiale as the Chinese Captain or China Cutiale and (I, 365) says that the town 
of Diu was founded by the Sultan of Cambay in commemoration of a victory over a Chinese 
{i.e., Malabar) fleet. 

91. Towards the end of the 15th century the coast of Kathiawar was largely inhabited 
by piratical communities. In 1472-3 Sultan Mahmud Bigarha of Gujarat conquered 
Jagat (i.e., Dwarka) then under Raja Bhim (whose subjects plundered all travellers, Mirat 
Sitkandars, p. 62) and also the island of Beyt Sankhdara (three kos from the land), which 
was the stronghold of the Raja's piratical subjects, whose ill-usage of a holy Mullah had been 
reported to him. Bhim escaped from the island but was soon captured, and was put 
to death at Ahmadabad. In 1473 Mahmud equipped ships at Gogha, which he sent against 
the Malabari pirates (Mirat Sikandari, p. 60; Bayley, Gujarat, pp. 195-199). According 
to Elliott (VI, 467), Mahmud Shah I of Gujarat in 1482 fitted out a fleet against the pirates 
of Bulsar on the Kathiawar coast, on which he embarked gunners and musketeers from 
Cambay. Lord Egerton says (Ind. and Or, Armour, p. 152) that this is one of the first 
recorded uses of artillery in India. ‘ be 

52. The absolute impossibility of eradicating the tendency to piracy, except bythe 
most radical measures, from the people of this locality is shown by the fact that, even when 
the country had come under the Maratha power, the two chief seats of piracy in the Surat 
district were along the right bank of the Tapti and southward between the mouth of the Tapti 
and Daman. Inthe former, the usual method was for captains to sell their cargoes to 
their friends or run their ships ashore and then plunder them, the Maratha officials of Olpad 
sharing in the plunder. To the south they threw cargo overboard near villages inhabited 
by their friends. Though little cotton was grown south of Surat, the villages between that 
town and Bulsar (40 miles) were full of cotton, commonly called “ cotton of the sea’. After 
the harvest was over, the villagers, especially those subject to the Nawab of Sachin, used 
to attack and plunder trading vessels (Bomb, Gaz., IT, 234), 

Japanese, 


538. In the 7th year of Hung-woo, founder of the Ming Dynasty, (a.p. 1361) the 
Japanese in concert with Fan-kuo-chien, the expelled ruler of Chehkiang, who with his ad- 
herents had turned pirates (Allen, in China Review, III, 59) commenced to make raids on 
the coast of China. These being conducted by the Japanese Government, were piratical 
only in the sense of being unprovoked and without declaration of war. The raiders sailed 
up the Yangtse, but on the approach of a squadron under Tsing-hai, they fled to the Loo- 
choo Islands, where most of their ships were taken and brought to Nankin (RAS., North 
China Branch Journal, N.S., VIII, 1873, pp. 37-8). Remonstrances made in 1368 proving 


dneffectual, the coasts of Fokien and Chehkiang were placed in a condition of defence 


(Chin. Repos., XIX, pp. 136-8). In 1374 a Japanese fleet raiding the coast was defeated by 
Wu-ching and driven to the Loo-choo Islands where it lost many of its ships (Macgowan, 
p. 469). In the same reign Japanese pirates seized the island of Tsungming (in the Province 
of Nankin), but their chief paid tribute to China (Chin. and Jap. Repos., 1 Sept. 1865, p. 422), 


‘Commerce between Japan and China having been interrupted in this way, the Shogun 
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Yoshi-miteu (1368-1364) succeeded in restoring intercourse by consenting that goods sent from 
Japan should be deseribed as tribute and that he himself should receive investiture from 
the Emperor of China. In return, a number of commercial passports were issted fin 1404, 
geo China Review, LU, 60) to the Shogun, which he transferred to Ouchi, the feudal lord of 
Nagato, which had long been the chief port for this trade. As a matter of fact the tribute 
constituted only a small portion of the cargors sent, the remainder being merchandise 


delivered to the depots of the Japanese Government in China, where it was sold for copper 


oash (Brinkley, Japan, VI, 159). 

64. In 1401 the Ruler of Japan arrested some thirty leaders of the pirates of Tui-ma 
and Tai-chi and eent them with his tribute to China, a custom which was repeated, when- 
ever tribute was aent, for some time, (Chin, Repos., XIX, Hai-kwoh Tu Chi, cap. X, pp. 136- 
8), On the first occasion the pirates, when handed over to the Chinese, were thrown alive 
into caldrons of boiling water (China Review, TIT, 60). In 1408 Japanese pirates again 
troubled Ching (Murdook, I, 598). 


55. In 1418 the Japanese pirates were severely defeated at Wang-hai-wo (Chin. Repos... 


XIX, 136-8), butin 1419 they again appeared onthe Chinese coast, landing at Kiushan, 16 
miles north of Shanghai, when they were again defeated by the Chinese general How-Tuan 
on land and most of their ships were burnt (RAS., North China Branch Journal, N.S. VIII, 
sap Still their piracy continued, and was the cause of constant complaints from the Chinese 
between 1428 and 1441 (Murdoch, I, 598), but possibly the latter were really due to the fact 
that the Japanese had ceased to pay tribute, 

56. In the year 1419 the Japanese made a great piratical raid into Korea (Murdoch, 
I, 509), 


67, Between 1499 and 1463, the Japanese, instigated by Chinese fugitives, made 


many raids into Taichan and Taiming. They came in the guise of traders, Sometimes 
they even pretended to be bringing tribute, but they were always well armed and on the 
watch for opportunities to make raids, If they could do nothing else, they took occasion 
to form connections with the most crafty, daring and lawless of the inhabitants of the coasts, 
which might be of use on future occasions (Chin. Repos., XTX, 196-8). 

58. In the 15th and 16th centuries such Japanese ships of war as were built in Japan 
flew the Bahan flag (Murdoch, 1, 15-16), According to Mr. W. A. Woolley, on the sails of such 
ships were insoribed two characters, which the Chinese read as Kahan-sen i., Bahan or pirate 
ships, but the Japanese as Hachiman, the name of an Emperor of the 16th dynasty, who flour ish- 
ed about 1275 4.D. and whom the Japanese worshipped as the God of War (Hist. Notes on 
Nagasaki, As. Soc. of Japan, Trans., 1X, 146). ‘These Japanese pirates cruised as for as the 
Straits of Malacca, and, because of their ferocity, Japanese ships were excluded from all 
access to Portuguese India (see para, 211 below). Anjiro (Yajiro), the first Japanese convert 
to Christianity and St. Xavier's pilot in his Japanese expedition (1549, sce para, 135 below), 
is said to have been killed in a piratical attack on the Chinese coast (Murdoch, I, 15-16), 

Malays. 

69. in 1374 Muhammadanism was introduced into Java (Temminick, 1, 205), I 
1377 the Javanese conquered Palembang, and a little later they tovk possession of the south- 
ern portion of the Malay Peninsula. Hence Malacea was probably founded, not in 1252 
aoording to the Malay annals (seo parn, 38 above), but between 1377 and 1499 (Blagden in 
RAS. Straits Journal, 1909, LU, 141), 
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60, According to the Journal des Indes Orientales (6e annde tom, ITI) towards the end 
of the 15th century, during the reign of the Sultan Mansur Shah, the coasts of Malacca were 
harassed by pirates from the Celebes, led by “ Kraing Samerloek ”, son of Prince “ Badoe- 
len ” (Parl. Papers, 1851, LVI, i, p. 64). According to Crawturd (Deseript. Dict., Piracy), 
quoting from the Annals of Malacca, Sultan Mansur Shah commenced his reign in the year 
1374. Chau-Ju-Kua says that the inhabitants of San-fo-tsi (v.e., Palembang in Sumatra) 
made use of an iron chain to protect themselves from pirates in old times. In his own time 
(15th century) this chain was coiled up onshore and, as even crocodiles dared not pass over 
it, it was looked upon as holy and was worshipped. On the other hand, these people were 
pirates themselves and levied an ad valorem toll of one-third on all merchandise in return for 
a pass. Ifships attempted to sail by without calling in to take a pass, they attacked 
them and killed their crews. The people of Linga also, he says, lived by piracy (Chau- 
Ju-Kua, pp. 62—3). The people of the island dependencies of Shopo (in central Java) were 
great pirates and made raids to take slaves, whilst the people of the Island of Tanjung-wulo 
preferred piracy to legitimate occupations and so were rarely visited by traders 
(tbid., pp. 84—5)., 

II. 
The Portuguese. 

61. About the middle of the 15th century® the Portuguese began to push southwards 
along the west coast of Africa. In 1471 they discovered the coast of Guinea, and in 148} 
the English began to fit out ships for the Guinea voyage. The French sailed in the same 
direction about the same time. It was evident therefore that, as soon as any one of the 
maritime nations of Europe should discover the new route to the Indies, the wealth and 
plunder which rewarded the discovery would excite the cupidity and emulation of its 
equally daring rivals (Kerr, VII, 211). 

62. The most powerful rivals of the Portuguese at this time were neither the English 
nor the French, but the Spanish, The last were, like the Portuguese, adherents of the 
Papacy, and having their eyes already fixed upon the West Indies, Mexico and Peru, it was 
easy to arrive at terms of accommodation. In 1493 Pope Alexander VI issued a Bull which, 
by & meridian running 300 leagues (Kerr, II, 54) west of the Azores and Cape Verde 
Islands, divided the southern hemisphere between the Spanish and the Portuguese, giving 
them the right to conquer and convert to the Christian faith the peoples of any lands 
they might enter, which were not already subject to Christian sovereigns. Hence when 
Vasco da Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hopein 1497 and opened the sea-route to 
India, the Portuguese came not merely as friendly traders, but, more especially after 
the Papal Bull of 1502 constituted the King of Portugal “Lord of the Navigation, 
Conquest and Trade of Aithiopia, Arabia, Persia and India ” (Imp. Gaz. of India, I, 447), 
a3 missionaries, and, when opposition was offered, as crusaders. In 1501 Cabral, passing 
free a ship belonging to Arabian merchants of Cambaya, declared that Portugal was at 
war only with the Moors of Mecca and the Zamorin who had wronged the Portuguese 
(Osorio, I, 120). They did not, it is true, bring any of that racial contempt which the 

6 Faria (I, 21) says that when Garcia de Losyssa, a Knight of Malta, arrived at the Moluccas i@ 1525, 
he found that Portuguese had been there before the existence of those Islands was known in Portugal, and 
that in the Island of St. Matthew in 2° S. Latitude, Portuguese sailors had 87 years carlier left carved on 
trees their customary French Motto ' Talent de bien faire.” This was the motto of Prince Henry the Nayi 
gator who died in 1460. 
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English, Dutch ond French showed Iater for Asiatic peoples, and which, in their 
own eyes, excused, if it did not justify, a brutal assumption of superiority, but they 
brought with them a religious fanaticiam and hatred for the Muhammadansa which led 
them into acts of cruelty and outrage auch as probably had never before been committed 
in the Far East, Coryat says that the only request which Akbar ever refused to prant 
to his mother was that a Bible might be hanged round on ass's neck and the oss beaten 
round Agra, because the Portuguese had tied o Koran, which they had taken in a Moor* 
ship, round the neck of a dog and driven the latter through the streets of Ormuz (Foster, 
Early Travels, p. 278), What Kind of men were the Explorera whom the Portuguese 
had brought, may be judged from the fact that before Vasco da Goma left Lisbon in 1497, 
he received on board ten malefactora (Cabral had some 20 of the same in 1500, Kerr. 
IT, 399 a.), who had been condemnedto die, buthad been pardoned on condition of going 
this voyage forthe purpose of being left onshore where da Gama pleased, that they mighi 
examine the country and be enabled to give him an account of the inhabitants on hia return 
(Osorio I, 50, Castaneda in Kerr: TT, 313: see para. 219 below for English imitation) 
Apparently no idea was entertained of the unfavcurable impression of the European character 
which the heathen might form from such strange colonists, 

63. Conflict was certain to arixe between the newcomers and the natives for many 
reasons. he former brought the unwelcome offer of a newreligion, all the lees likely to be 
received because there werealready a number of Christian renegades in the land. In 1498 
at Calicut, Paulo, brother of Vasco, arrested as aspy a man who pretended to be a Christian, 
and in 1504,when the Zamorin beseiged Don Duarte Pacheooin Cochin, Italian deserters’ 
aesisted him with his artillery (Kerr, I, 410). Did the newcomers call themselves traders, 
the commerce of the coast was already in the hands of native merchants, who wanted no 
interference, or of the Arabs, who resented the approach of rivals. Did they come frankly as 
pirates, the seas were already provided with gentry of that profession who had nointention 
of sharing their plunder. They might show the authority of the Pope and the commissions 
of the King of Portugal, but Castaneda writes that in 1602 the Zamorin, addressing his chiefs, 
contrasted the Portuguese unfavourably with the Arabs. The latter, he said, had traded 
with Malabar for 600 years, had done no harm and had enriched his kingdom, whilst the 
Portuguese were thieves, robbersand pirates. They had attacked him without cause, taken 
and destroyed his ships, made his ambassadors prisoners, insisted on their ships being laden 
before those of the Moors and destroyed his city (Kerr, 17, 447), Mr. J. J. A. Campos (p. 20) 
says :—" The suspicious and unfriendly manner in which the early European merchants 
were received by the Indian rulers impelled them in a large manner to constitute themnelyce 
into & military power. The Portuguese originally came only for purposes of trade and 
evangelization.® From the difficulties that were put in their wayand from the consequent 
commercial disputes, arose the necessity of defence by arms, and from this grow up the idea 
of conquests.” The reader may judge for himself whether this is a full explanation of 
the conduct of the Portuguese. 

64. In 1495 da Gama took, off Melinda (in Africa), a Moor Sambucco [Ar. sanhuk, o 
small sen-going boat], in which was yreat store of gold and silver (Castanheda in Kerr, IT. 
$36). Tho news of this outrage arrived in India about the same time as did da Gama and 


6 Tho term ‘Moor is weed here and olsowhere to si nify a Muhammedan inhabitant of India (Hee 
Yule, Hobson-Johton, a0, Moor}—Enp, 


? Two Milanese lepidaries, John Maria and Pedro Antonio, who had come out to India with Vasco da 
Gama. They taught dhe Indians to male big guna. News of their death reached Cannanore in 4th March 
1508 (Vertbema in Kerr, LT, 404, 470; VII, 123, 130.) 


* “Ido not pretend to persuade the World our only design waa to proach, on condition it bo believed 
It was not only te trade‘ (Faria, I, 25). 
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being represented ax SRST must have Sau the Moors to await him with hostility 
(ibid., 369). Inthesecond Portuguese voyage in 1500 the commander Pedro Alvares Cabra! 
attacked all Moorish vessels which he met with on the coast of Malabar, and jin particular 

a '' Moor" ship bound from Cochin to Cambay, on which was an exceedingly fine elephant, 
whioh the Zamorin coveted and requested Cabral to take for him (Kerr, IJ, 411), In 1602 
Vasco da Gama, in revengo for the massacre of some Portuguese at Calicut, having captured 
& Moorish vessel, the Meri belonging to Cairo, “full of many Moors of quality, who went 
pilgrims to Cairo," (Faria, I, 65) manned by Arabians and Egyptians (Osorio, I, 131), plun- 
dered it, took out all the children and then burned tho ship with some three hundred Moors, 
of whom thirty were women, on board. The children he handed over to the Friara to he 
brought up as Christians (Castanheda in Kerr's yoyages, II, 435)" In the same year he 
ehased into the river of Onore three pirate veseels belonging to Timoje, a Kanarese pirate, 
and then, having captured some vessels bringing rice from Coromandel, cut off the hands, 
noses and ears of the crews, and finally burned them alive together with a Brahman sent by 
the Zamorin to deceive him. A friar, who had come with the same object, waa also mutila- 
ted, but was sent back alive with an insulting letter and the hands, nosea and ears of dw 
Gama's victims. (Danvers, Portuguese in India, I, 85). 

65. From 1502, i.¢., from the time of Vasco da Gama’s second visit to India, the 
Portugucee, in virtue of the sovereign rights which they claimed, obliged all vessels to produce 
amanifeat of their gooda (Day, Land of the Perumatls, p. 92). In virtue of the same rights they 
claimed a sort of right of arbitrament and general protection. Thus in thia year Vincent de 
Sodre, having been left to cruise off Cannanore, the King of which had accepted the Portu- 
guese alliance, received a complaint that a Moor, Cojemamemarcar (i-e., Khwajn Muhammad 
Marakkar) of Cairo, who had come to Cannanore with three ships, had allowed his men to 
indulge in robbery and violence, had insisted that all the Moor ships present, eight in- num. 
ber, should be laden before any others, and finally was about to sail without satisfying his 
obligations. Sodre immediately sent for the Moor and forced him to pay his dues. Leaving 
Sodre's presence, the Moor indulged in violent abuse of the King and boasted that he waa afraid 
of nobody. This was reported to Sodre, and when the Moor came to him with his receipts, 
Sodre reproached the Cannanore officials with disloyalty to their master in not having ex- 
acted payment for such insults, tied the Moor up and had him beaten on the back and stomach 
“which was very fat,” and then filled his mouth with dirt, to which he added a piece of bacon 
(in spite of the offer of s large sum of moneyto spare him thia last indignity), and then sent 
him away with his hands tied behind him. He “later did much injury to avenge himeelf " 
(Correa, p. 335), This appears to be the origin of the feud waged between the Marakkars 
and the Portuguese for over 4 hundred years. Possibly it shows that the Marakkare settled 
in Malabar were part of « Cairo family, but it does not explain the origin of the name.1° Logan 
41, 3o4 n. \ Bas it means * Doer of the Law ’* and the Malabar (Grazelteer BAYS it was given aA 4s 
family name by the Zamorin, but it is more probable that it is the Marathi word Markar, 
meeniitiy "Demon ', used by the people of the Konkan colloquially for seamen, who on this 
conat were chielly RRR Es In 1503 Albuquerque found at Coulao (j.«., _ the 
brother of Cherinamarcar who had gone there to reside (Comment, of Albupues I, 14). 





* Logan (J, 300) saya that on this akin waa the richest merchant in Calicut, the brother of Cojs 
Cassin, eee factor to the Zamorin. 

10 Qadir Husain Khan (South Indian Muatulmons, p. 22) saya that ihe Marakhyars of Tinnerelly 
descendants of Arab and Porsian traders and that the name iatgken to mean * bootpem * taiia Uheihiabie 
raerkad of Tam! morradpaiam, 
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Verthema says that in 1508 one Mamal-mariker ‘a man of great riches and wisdom' was 
sent by the King of Cannanore to make peace with the Portuguese (Kerr, VII, 135). 

66. In 1503 Vincente Sodre went with a flect towards Cambay to capture the rich 
Moor ships which traded from India to the Red Sea. There ho took five ships, the booty of 
which, in oash alone, amounted to 200,000 pardaos. Most of the Moora were killed in fight 
and the ships were burnt (Kerr, I, 455). In 1504 Duarte Pacheco arrested at Cannanore 
Bellnamacar, one of the chief Moors, who, with others, was preparing to quit the city (Cas- 
tanheds, in Kerr, I, 474). The exploita of Duarte (#.¢., Edward) Pacheco produced 
such an effect upon the Egyptians that the Soldan (Sultan) threatened to destroy the Holy 
Sepulohre, unless the Portuguese desisted from their conquests in India (Faria, Hist. of Por- 

87. In 1408 when Vasco da Gama was at Anjediva, two vessels belonging to Timofa 
(daCunha, BBRAS. Journal, XI, 297) entered the port making every sign of friendship, 
but, being warned that they were pirates, he opened fire ag soon as they were within range, 
whereupon they fied in confusion (Walckenaar, Histoire des Voyages, I, 171). Faria ahye 
that Timoja’s ships were linked together and so oovered with branches as to look like a 
floating island (Faria, I, 91). 

68. In 1498 the pirate oraft of Goa are described by Castanheda as amall brigantines 
filled with men, ornamented with flags and streamers, the crew beating drums and sounding 
trumpets. Such were the pirate boats sent by the Zamorinin that year to attack da Gama’s 
fleet. Some pirate boats taken at Goa in 1500 had small gans and cannon, javelins, long 
swords, large wooden bucklers covered with hides, long light bows and long broad-pointed 
arrows (Gama'‘s Three Voyages, Hak, Soc., 5.1, 43, p. 262; Bom. Gaz., MIL, 472 w.). 

69. The Timoja, driven into Onore River by Vasco da Gama in 1502, was “ Timmaya 
of Honavar, « great eca-robber, who paid part of his plunder to this King of Gemappa (18 
niles east of Onore) who ruled the country." Corres (Three Voyages, 300, 335) calle him 
& foreign Moor, but probably he was a Hindu (Bom, (faz,, XV, ii, 102). In 1605, according 
to Osorio (I, 237) or 1507 according to Faria (I, 92), after Francisco de Almeyda had at. 
tacked Onore and burnt many vessels, some of which belonged to Timoja,"! the latter per- 
susded the Portuguese to accept the King of Onore as their vassal, In 1508 Timoja warned 
the Portuguese of the approach of the Egyptian fleet under Mir Husain. In 1610 it was 
hia advice which decided Albuquerque to attaok Goa instead of Ormuz, Hoe assisted in ite 
capture and was appointed Governor of the native inhabitants (Faria, I, 162-66). In ro- 
cognition of his servicea the King of Portugal sent him a letter of thanks (Osorio, IT, 23) 
and Albuquerque honoured with his presence his marriage to the daughter of the King of 
Goraappa (Faria, I, 177). In 1611, together with Melrao, son of the King of Onore, he wna 
defeated by the troops of the Zamorin and Hidaleao (Adil Shah) and took refuge at Bisnagar, 
where he died (Comment, of Albuquerque, ITT, 188). 

70. In September 1607 Francisco de Almeyda attacked Cutiale, Admiral of the 

Zamorin, at Panane, defeated him and burned the town (Osorio, I, 291). 

71, The Portuguese experienced great diffloulty in dealing with the awift esiling boats 

of the Malabar pirates, When Vasco da Gama came to India in 1524 he was, on his voyage 


ut Farin (I, 162) ascribes ‘Timoje's friendahip for the Portuguese to the fact tiat he had been iD. 





origiaally e Hindu, he had embraced Muhammadanian. 
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to Cochin, harassed by their attacks and, to check them, caused a Genoese boat-builder, 
named Vyne, to build him swift boats, which he manned with rowers who approached the 
pirates with their arma concealed. These men received not only pay and rations, but also 
all the goods found above deck on the pirate vessela which they captured, By their aid 
the pirates we.e for a time kept in check (Jayne, Vaseo da Gama, p. 127). 

72, The Moor vessel attacked by Cabralin 1500 (see para. 64 above) belonged to two 
Moor merchants of Calicut named Mamale and Cherina Mercar (or Marakknar), On ascer- 
taining that ahe was an honecat trader and not a pirate as he had been informed, Cabral for- 
bore to plunder her and offered full apologies to the owners (de Barros, I, 1), but the general 
disrespect which the Portuguese paid to their own passes, the insult to Khwaja Muhammad 
(see para, 65 above) and in 1607 the murder of young Mamale by Gonzalo Vaz (ace para. 89 
below), all combined to inflame the anger of the Marakkar family to fever heat. Henoe+ 
forward wo find them in constant alliance with the Zamorin ogainat the Portuguese, and 
probably Cutialo, who became the 4amorin’s Admiral in 1607 (Faria, in Kerr, VI, 101), 
was one of the Marakkars. Still wo find that in August 1510 Mamale (i,¢,; Mohammad 
Ali) attended the King of Cannanoro in a friendly interview with Albuquerque (Commentaries, 
Il, 204). The Marakkars immediately began to make war upon the Portuguese, which 
of course, the Portuguese desoribed as piracy, 

73. In 1611, when Albuquerque was about to go to Malacca, the King of Cochin at- 
tempted to dissuade him owingto tho influence of Cherina and Mamale-mercar, “ two Moor- 
ish merchants, men full of all kinds of evil and worthless designs." They pretended that 
rebellion would break out in his absence, but really feared that ho would take the ships 
which they had went to Malacca and that, if Malacca iteelf were taken, their trade with that 
town would be ruined, “for they were the richest merchants in the whole of Malabar" 
(Comment, of Albuquerque, ILI, 56), 

74, In 1523 the partial evacuation of Ceylon by the Portuguese led Mayadunat?, 
brother and rival of their ally the King of Kotta, to ask aid from the Zamorin to effect 
their total expulsion. At first he sent an officer named Galeacem, but the latter waa 
defeated by the Portuguese (Courtenay, p. 104), 

75. In 1624 the Portuguese hanged at Cannanore the pirate Bala Hassan, a relative 
of tho Raja, who had delivered him up on the demand of the Portuguese. ‘This greatly 

inoonsed the Moors, and his relatives quitted the town and turned pirates (Furia, I, 282; 
Longan, I, 327). 

76, In the same year the Muhammadans of Cochin gavo much trouble to the Portu- 
' guese, notably Ahmad Markar, his brother Kunji Ali Markar and their maternal uncle Mu- 
hammad Ali Markar, all of whom, quitting Cochin, went to reside at Calicut (Zainnddin, 
p. 120). Henry Monezes (Logan, I, 327) and Lope Vaz da Sampayo (Faria, I, 284) accord- 
ingly stormed Pantalayini Kollam (é.c., Panano) in 1525, assisted by a fleet under Arel, Chief 
of Porka (Purakkat). A little later, at the siege of Coulete (Faria, I, 284), Arcl ahowed go 
little enthusiasm in the attack that he appeared to be only an onlooker, 60 Menezes ordered 
one of his men to fire at him, which he did, breaking hia leg. Arel was so enraged that he 
joined the Zamorin and took a fleet to sca to seek revenge (Faria, I, 292), but was defeated 
in 1525 by George Albuquerque and, in his absence on the 15th October 1528, his tOwn was 
taken and plundered, the Portuguese obtaining immense booty, Atter this lesson the Chiefs 

18 Feria, 401) calls him Madune Pandar, King of Ceitavace, sad brother of the King cf Cota. 
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of Porka remained in general (see pars. 87 below) loyal to the Portugacse!® and did good 
service against the Dutch when the latter attacked the fort of Ernacollum in 1662 (Faria, I, 
317-8; Logan, I, 341). 

77. Meanwhile, in 1524, Hierom de Sousa defeated one of the Zamorin's fleets, oon- 
sisting of 40 ships and commanded by “a valiant Moor" named Cutiale, whilst it was oarry- 
ing provisions to Calicut, and soon after Don George Telo (Velo) captured fourships out of 
a flect of 38 laden with spices, which were being convoyed by the same Moor commander, 
and drove the rest ashore (Faria, I, 291-2). | 

78. In 1625, na I have said, Menexes destroyed Pantalayini Kullam, the original Bet- 
tlement of the Marakkars, who removed first to Tikhodi and thence later to Kottakal, Ts 
waa about this time that the Marakkars, incensed by the cruelty of Velo after his victory 
in 1524 (sco para. 106 below), having surprised a Portuguese ship, massnored the crew at 
Valliyan Kallu or the White Rock, cight miles off Kottakal, which was therefore known 
to Europeans as Sacrifice Rook (Innea, Malabar Gaz., p. 433. See pars. J44 below). 

79. In 1526 Lops Vas blookaded a fleet under Cutiale at Cannanore and burned 70 
paraos, whilst Manuel da Gama cleared the Coromandel coast of pirates (Faria, I, 297), In 
the same year the Zamorin sont a fresh foros to Ceylon under Ali Ibrahim Markar, noted 
leader whom Zainuddin (Lopes, 83) calla o brother of Kunhale, and whom de Barros (IV, 
vii, 22) calls ‘a great pirate and bold knight; but this attempt failed like that of Galeacem. 

80. In 1527 Pot Markar, commanding the Zamorin’s forces, reduced the King of Kotta 
to great straits (Faria, I, 314), 

8i. In 1524 Lops Vax again met the Chinsse captain Cutiale with a fleet of T0 paraos, 
defeated and took him prisoner (Faria, I, 315). 

82. In 1530 James Silveira defeated and killed o rich merchant of Mangalore, who 
with 16 ships and 450 men had been harassing the Portuguese trade. In the same year 
off Mount Deli, he took six ships from Paté Markar (Faria, I, 342-3), 

88 In 1631 the Portuguese seized aome ships belonging to aubjecta of the Zamorin, 
ainongst whom were All [brahim and his nephew Kutti Tbrahim Markar, on their way to 
‘Gujarat (Zainuddin, p. 126). 

84. Apparently this seizure of their vessels brought to the front another of the Marak- 
kare, for about 1532 one Cundle ((.¢., Kunhale or Kunji Ali) Marear, “ « bold pirate,” fa re- 
ported aa harassing Portuguese trade near Cape Comorin, On one occasion having sur- 
prised 21 Portuguese asleep, he caused their heads "to be bruised to pieces ” for daring to 
slesp whilst he was at sea, At Negapatam, having taken 40 Portuguese, he shot eight of 
them, in spite of the efforts of his relative Khwaja Marcar to snve their lives. After a time 


he waa driven from his fort at Canamara and all his veasela taken iy Antonio da Silva with , 


« force from Cochin, and he fled to Caliout disguised as a beggar (Paria, I, 358-9), In 1538 
Kunji Ali Markar (brother-in-law of Ahmad Markar) wes sent with » present to the Zamorin 
from Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat (Zeinuddin, p- 134). 

85, According to Courtenay (pp. 104-5), Kunlialo had been educated by the Por- 
tuguese but had escaped and rejoined his family. When in 1536 Mayadune again asked 
nasistance from the Zamorin, he and hia brother Paichi or Paté Markar were appointed to 
lead the forces sent, but as Mayadune was reconciled to his brother, the expedition returned 

1 ‘Phe ascounte of the King of Porke are not very consistent. Varia indeed (IIT, 300) saya, under 
date 1010 :—" The King of Porca, alweys ill affected to the Portuguses, thin year embraced our friendship 
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to Calicut. Faria (I, 400) says that in this year Cutiale, Admiral of Calicut, took a galley 
from James Reymoso, but as has beenalready stated (see para. 81 above), Cutiale had been 
taken prisoner by the Portuguese in 1528.14 Possibly Faria means Kunhale. 

86. In 1537, because a ship had sailed to Jedda without their pass, the Portuguese 
attacked Puranur and killed a number of people, amongst whom was Kutti Ibrahim 
Markar, nephew of Ali Ibrahim Markar. The latter, with his brother-in-law Ahmad Markar 
{also called Paichi or Paté [Pati] Markar) and his brother Kunji Ali Markar, took command 
of a fleet of 22 grabs sailing towards Ceylon, where the reconciliation between the King of 
Kotta and Mayadune had been broken, On the 20th (? 29th) February 1538 the Marakkars 
were surprised at Bentalah or Beadala, near Ramiseram, by Martin Alphonsus de Mello (or 
Sousa) and completely defeated. The three chiefs escaped by swimming and Ali Ibrahim 
returning towards Malabar died on the way (Zainuddin, 141, 144; Faria, I, 412 ; Pieris, 
Ceylon and the Portuguese, p. 48), but Ahmad (or Paté) Markar and Kunji Ali Markar 
made their way to Ceylon and joined Mayadune, who was in 1539 besieged in his capital 
by Don Miguel Ferreira. The latter threatened to destroy the town’and carry Mayadune 
in chains to Goa unless he surrendered the two young chiefs.15 Mayadune was at his wit’s 
end, and arranged to do by cunning what he could not effect openly without dishonour. He 
informed Paichi Marca and Kunhale Marca of the demand and advised them to escape 
by night into the forest, where they should remain until Ferreira had left the country. 
Accordingly they made their way that night with seventy Moorish followers into the forest, 
where they were set upon by a large number of Pachas, the cruellest caste among the Chin- 
galas, who are accustomed to cut off the noses and lips of the enemies whom they 
slay. By these they were shot down to a man and their heads cut off and sent to Ferreira. 
Peace was immediately made, the delighted King of Kotta distributing money among all 
the men in the fleet and presenting to the Captain pieces of jewellery and lending 30,000 
cruzadoes for the expenses of the fleet (Faria, IT, 9: de Couto, Dec. V, i). The Zamorin 
was so cast down by this disaster that he sent China Cutiale as his ambassadar to Goa and 
made peace with the Portuguese (Faria, IT, 14; de Couto, V, v, vii), but the Marakkar 
family only nursed its hatred for that nation and bided its time for revenge (see Ribeiro, 
Ceilao, 13-20; RAS. Ceylon Journ., XX, 57-107; Courtenay I, 28-47), 

87. In 1540 Christopher da Gama was sent against the King of Porka (Purakkat) to 
demand reparation for various acts of piracy. This being refused, da Gama laid waste the 
country and forced the King to submit to his demands (Faria, IT, 17), In 1542 the Queen 
of Batecala (Bhatkal) on the Kanarese coast, having refused tribute to the Portuguese and 
given shelter and encouragement to the pirates, Martin Alfonso stormed and 
Batecala and laid waste the country (Faria, IT, 71-74), 

French. 

88. In 1506 the French corsair, Pierre de Mondragon, took a Portuguese ship com 
manded by Job Queimado in the Mozambique Channel. Ft was however much easier and 
less risky to pillage the Spanish and Portuguese nearer home. In November 1508 he took a 
fine ship in the Bay of Cadiz, and, a little later, a rich carrack from Calicut (La Ronciare, II 
137). King Emmanuel demanded satisfaction from the King of France, and this not boing 
forthcoming, he sent Duarte Pacheco in 1509 with four ships to arrest him, He came 
across Mondragon oft Cape Finisterre. The pirate, though he had only 2 vessels, willingly 


14 Faria (Il, 14) says that in 1539 China Cutiale was cent by the Zamorin as his ambassad ii 
16 Don Miguel had previously defeated and captured Pate Marcar’s fleet at Putulam (Faria sac 
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acceptes t and was defeated and taken prisoner after a desperate resistance, He 
ea iva kas to the King, but as the booty he had taken was all recovered and aa 
he gave his word never to repeat his offence, he was set at liberty and returned to France 
(Osorio, [, 357). This courtesy, very unlike their behaviour to the Moors, the Portuguese 
extended to English pirates also. In 1621, Vaseo Fernandez Quesar took aftor & severe 
fight in the Mediterranean four English vessels whioh were towing a Portuguese ship which 
they had taken. The English protested that they had taken it with them only to protect 
it from the Barbary pirates (!), and so were allowed to go free (Osorio, IT, 356). 
Portuguese. 

89, In 1506 the Portuguese fleet under Tristian d’Acunho and Alfonso Albuquerque 
was sent to establish the Portuguese on the coast of Africa and to obtain command of the 
navigation of the Red Sea (Bruce, I, 19; Kerr, VI, 92), Almost inimediately the Portu- 
guese issued orders that native vessels must carry pasaca signed by Portuguese officers—a 
demand which the English imitated many years later as soon as they settled at Surat (ace 
para. 324 below). The historian Khafi Khan (Elliott, VII, 344) says “ On the sea they [the 
Portuguese] are not like the English and do not attack other ships, except those which have 
hot received their passea according to rule, or the ships of Arabia or Muscat, with which 
‘wo countries they have a long-standing enmity and attack each other whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs" (Campos, p. 160), Asa matter of fact (300 para. 118 below), like the Bar- 
bary pirates, the Portuguese did not always respect their own passta when the ships carrying 
them were rich enough to excite their cupidity. In 1507 Gonzalo Vaz, meeting a rich 
vessel carrying a pass from Lorenzo de Brito, Commandant of Cannar ore, declared it to 
he a forgery and plundered the ship. To prevent any complaints he sewed up the crew 
in a sail and threw them into the sea. The stitohing coming loose, some of the OOTpses were 
washed ashore and one of them being recognised ay that of the son (or son-in-law or 
nephew) of Mamale, arich Malabar merchant, the hideous crime was discovered (Osorio, I, 261. 
4; Logan, I, 314). Faria, (1, 110) says that Vaz was broken for this crime, but the 
punishment was so inadequate that many evils resulted to the Portuguese (Kerr, VI, #8). 
Osorio (I, 261-3) says that Mamale at once wroteto tha Arabians at Caliout, and, at their insti. 





gation, the Zamorin sent Mayimamma Marakkar for assistance to the Sultan of Egypt. In 


response to this appeal, a fleet of 12 ships with a large force of Mamelukes was sent from 
Suez to Oambay under Amir Husain governor of Jeddah. Colonel Miles (p, 140) aays that 
this fleet was a combined force of Turks and Venctians,'® the latter strongly objecting to 
the Portuguese discovery of a new trade route to India, At first in alliance with the Guja- 
ratis, under the command of Malik Ayyaz, Governor of Diu, a Ruasian renegade (Dames 
in LAS. Journ, June 1921), Amir Husain had some success, defeating the Portuguese 
olf Chaul in April 1607 and killing Don Lorenzo son of the Viceroy (Farin in Kerr, VI, 112.3), 
The Zamorin’s envoy Mayimamma was also killed in the fight (Logan, I, 317) and in 
February 1609 Amir Husain was totally defeated off Diu by the Viceroy Francisco de 
Almeyda, He himself escaped and returned to Mocha, but this disaster deprived the Moors 
of the command of the Red Sea (Barbosa, p. 21). Husain was killed at Jeddah in 1517 
(Zainuddin, 96-7) and Sultan Salim having annexed Egypt, the command of the Turkish 
leet was given to tha Reis Sulaiman “a Turk of base parentage but o powerful and bold 
pyrate, born in Mitylene”’ (Faria, I, 212), On his way to Diu, Don Francisco plundered 
Dabul, and in February 1510 Don Franciseo Albuquerque took Goa and destroyed all the 
“ips and galleys of the ' Rumes” (Barbosa, pp. 72-76). 

MS Poaaihty in referanen ¢ , 





0 the Expedition of Sulaiman Pasha in 1$37 (se para, 10 below). 
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Japanese and Chinese. 

90. In 1510 the Japanese settlers in Korea revolted against the Government but worn 
quiokly euppressed. Thereaiter very few Japancee were allowed to stay in Koreas, and 
wow only undor close restrictions (Murdoch, IT, 307). 

"Oi. Barbosa (p. 206, c, 1614) saya: “There are great robbers and corsairs amongst 
thse islands and ports of China.” He probably refers to both Chinese and Japanese, 

92. In 1613 native Chinese pirates, under Lin Tsih, blockaded the mouths of the 
Woo-sung and Yangtee rivers and came to Shanghai, whence Lin was driven by a storm, — 
The Imperial leet pursued and surrounded him, but not daring to attack, allowed him ta 
meapo (R.A.S|, North China Journ, N.S. VIII, 38-39), In 1622 a quarrel amongst 
some Japanese, owing to the unjust decision of » local Chinese official, resulted in « riot 
in which the town wag plundered and the Governor was killed, The Japanese being 
ordered to depart, their Chinese correspondenta repudiated their debts. Thereupon, in 
reprisal, the Japanese turned piratea in conjunction with Wang-chih, Sahai, and other 
dissontentod Chinsse (China Review, ITT, 60). 

Portuguese. 

$3. Ln 1611 Alfonso de Albuquerque, sailing to Malacoa, attacked off Poedir, between 
Achoen and Pasay, & large junk belonging to Geinal (or Zeinal), the lawful heir of Pasay. 
écinal made so gallant a defence that Albuquerque offered him hia favour and protection 
if he would surrender, which offer he sccepted. The same year tho Portuguese conquered 
Malneca and made themselves masters of the Moluccas (Marsden, $22; Faria, in Kerr, VI, 
40; Crawfurd, I, 488). Farin (1, 00) notes that when the Portuguese arrived, the natives 
of Suniatra ond the Moluccas were well discipli cd and better supplicd with artillery than 
the Portugueso, The representatives of the Dynasty which had ruled Malacca withdrew 
to Rhio and for three hundred years indulged in piracy (Buckley, p. 21). Zeinal who in 
despair of the Portngnese suecess against Malacoa had revolted, confessed his fault and was 
again recoivod into favour by Albuquerque (Osorio, TI, 80), ) 

04. On hiv roturn from Maleceu in 1512, Albuquerque narrowly missed taking at the 
Maldives “' Maforneda Muacari (Muhammad Marakkar), a morchant of Cairo.’ He was 
the leader of that party in Malabar which favoured the bringing in of thé Rumes or Turks 
lo Calicut to fight the Portuguese (see para. 65 above), After the capture of Goa he feared 
that the Zamorin would surrender him to the Portaguese and so fled to Egypt (Comment, 
of Albuquerque, LOL, 2473). | 
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Malays, ~ 

95. In 1508 when the Portuguese Commander Don Lopes Sequiero came to Malacca 
he was warmly welcomed by the captains of some Chinese veasols in the harbonr, but they 
warned him to be on his guard against the King. Being over-confident, he took no pre- 
cautions, and many of his men were trapped and killed without. his being able either to 
assist or revenge them (Osorio, I, 369). On tho conquest of Malacca by Albuquerque in 
HoL1, thesroyal family retired to Pahang and Johor, and later some of them to the Island 
of Bintang (i.e, Rhio, See para. 98 above). Tho followers of the chicfs thus disposseasd were 

96. In W611 or 1612,*Ferdinand Peroz, having intercepted some boats carrying provi: 
ilons to a rebel in Malacea, ordered the captains and headmen to be brought ot board 
They came very quietly, but ag soon as they had got on deck, they drew their weapons 
and attacked the Portuguese, wounding Perez himself before they were overpowered (Faria, 
in Kerr, VI, 153). ‘This pretended submission, whon they knew that they co aids secepe; 


was 4 favourite Malay ruse right on to the 10th century and will be repeatedly mentioned, 
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When the Spaniards commenced the conquest of the Philippines in 1565, they found the 
inhabitants of the Island of Mindoro already engaged in piracy, and the imhabitants of the 
Sulu Islands soon followed their example. The first attempt of the Spaniards to subdue 
these islanders took place in 1589. A number of expeditions followed with varying success 
up to the yedr 1851 (Crawtard, Des, Diet., 40, Piracy), - 
97. The history of piracy in the Malayan Archipelago ix somewhat difficult to iollow, 
no there exists, so far as | know, no systematic account of its. rise and progress, and the 
same pirates appear at different times under different tribal names, so that it ix not always 
cay to distinguish between the different piratical races which sometimes acted Lopether 
mil ob other times separately or oven in hostility to cach other. According to Sir Stamford 
Ituffies, the inhabitants of the Archipslago are all of Tartar origin and wore c¢atabliahed 
in their present abodes in prehistoric times, Excluding the Mindanaoans, they may be 
divided into three communities, ie. the Malays of Sumatra, the Javans and the Bugis. 
The firat awl third were seafaring people, the second an agricultural people with a strong 
aversion ta the sea and an absolute abhorrence of going beyond the limits of the Archi, 
pelago, Unfortunately many Javans were trapped or forced to serve as sailors by the 
Nuropeans, the Dutch especially going so far ag to kidnap men for this purpoxe. Under 
Licee-clroumatances the ao-callad Malay orews were mostly reernited from the lowest classes, 
criminal or ileaporate men’? Serving ander Kuropeana who did not understand their dialects 
ond were ignorant of their customs, they readily resorted to mutiny and murder, and thus 
yave the Malay sailors Lhoir unsnyiable reputation, On the other hand, the real Mulay 
siilors serving in Aral or Chinese yessela were never known to mutiny, for they alwayn 
verved under pelty officers of their own nationality who know thelr languages and customs 
and, further, they served voluntarily, as the Araba and Chinese had no power to force them 
on board and could retain them only by good treatment, Whilst acocpting Raffles’ divi- 
gion of races, it may be as well to mention the names under which the pirates of the Archi- 
palazo are gensrally referred’ to. Excluding such outlanders as the Chinese, Japanese and 
Arab pirates, who operated in these seas singly or in conjunction with the natives, the chicf 
pirationl races appear to have been (1) the Dlanuns, who came originally from Mindanao 
lu the Philippines and spread over the whole Archipelago, (2) the Sulu Islanders, belonging, 
[ beliove, to the same stock os the Dlanuns (ane Chin. Repos, TV, 520), (3) the Dyaks of 
Borneo, divided into the Hill and Sea Dyaks but all of them head-hunters, (4) the Bugis, 
who were outlaws from Colebes, (5) the Malays of Malacca and Sumatra, who also ope r- 
ated throughout the whole Archipelago and, lastly, (6) a floating population with no fixed 
abode, known sometimes as Bajaus (J. 0, Beecham, The Argus Pheasant),!* but appearing 
under many other denominations, Beside the professional pirates, just as we find to have 
boon the cage in early times in Europoan seas, all fighermon and const-cdwellers indulged in 
ooossional piracy, and bonafide traders wore nol averse to accepting the gifts of Fortune 
when they appeared in the shape of rich booty weakly guarded. In the Malay scas the most 
cruel part of the business lay in the seizure of prisonera to be sold as slaves, which was 
accompanied by wholesale murder of the old and weak, and intolerable suffering inflicted 
upon the captives, I know of no parallel for the state of chaos which existed for more than 
three centuries inthe Malay Amhipslago except that of the Mediterranean during the period 
when its Walters were swept by the Cilician pirates. [¢ is diffienlt to understand how 
humanity could continue to exist under such conditions and almost inexplicable how tho 








= From the Logs of samé of the English Company's ships it may bo seen that now and then dafi- 
" ™, sda Brews were suppli¢! by criminonta who had been rodueed to dlavery by their own laws, 
ee were Wandering maricioo Muliye, of vipsy nianners, the torn (variously modified) being 
aybouyincus lqr pirates, (Crawlurd. Deas. me ui pay ( 2: “ wi) 7 
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whole population of wo large an area of the world's aurfaor should have relnpacd, for ii could 
not lave always oxisted, into such u condition of mutual hostility, 

98, Mr. J. Hunt, writing about 1812 and contrasting the condition in 1810 of the 
ports of Borneo, Achin, Johor, Malucea, Bantani, Ternate, ele., with the descriptions given 
of the same places by the early Portuguese visitors, ascribes the lamentable change cutirely 
to Portuguese and Dutoh interference with trade, These ports, he says, “ have suffered the 
die Vivtssitudes as Tyre, Sidon or Alexandria, and, like Carthage, for ages the emporiuin 
of the wealth and commerce of the world, which now exhibits on its site a piratical race of 
descendants in the modern Tunisians and their neighbours the Algerines, the commercial 
ports of Bornco have become a nest of banditti und the original inhabitants of both from 
similar causes, the decay of commerce, have degenerated to the modern pirates of the 
present day " (Jfal. Wise., 1820, VILL, 8). 

$9, Mere interference with trade would, most probably, have resulted only in the im- 
poverishment of the inhabitants of the Archipelago, Something more was needed to turn 
these high-spirited races into the most desperate pirates that have ever existed, An 
English naval officer writes :—" Lastly | must mention the effect of European domination 
in the Archipelago, The first voyagers from the West found the natives rich and powerful, 
with strong established governments and a thriving trade with all parts of the world. 
The rapacious European has reduced them to their present condition. Their governments 
have been broken up, the old States decomposed by treachery, by bribery and intrigues ; 
their possessions wrested from them under flimsy pretences; their trade restricted ; their 
Vives oncouraged ; their virtues repressed and their energies paralysed or rendered desperate 
till there is every reason to fear the gradual extinction of the Malay racea. This is the his- 
torical record of the rule of Europeans from their earticat landing to the present moment 
[1848], Tho sume spirit which combines the atrocity of the Spaniard with the meanness 
of the Jew pediar, has actuated them throughout, receiving only such moditications as time 
or necessity has compelled them to adopt ’’ (Mundy, Borneo ane Celebes, I, 70), Of course 
such practices as the head-hunting of the Dyak tribes cannot be blamed to the Europeans, 
but otherwise Captain Mundy’s impeachment is practically proved by the readiness which 
las been shown by all classes of the population when brought under firm but kindly 
contral, to live peacenbly and resume legitimate trade, 

Portuguese, 

100. In lol7 the Portuguese established themselvea at Point de Galle and Colom ho 
in Ceylon and concluded a treaty with the King of Candy, but having seized two ships from 
Bengal, they were expelled froin the commercial tations which they were attempting to 
establish in the island (Broce, 1, 17). In the same year Don Joao de Silveira wag sent to 
Bengal by the Portuguese. On his way to Chittagong he took two vessels belonging to 
Gromalle, a relative of the Goverhor of that place, which were bound from Bengal to Cam- 
bay. He sent the two ships to Cochin, bub kept the pilot and his nephew, who were from 
Bengal, with him, On his arrival, these two men represented him as a coraair and difficul- 
ties arose in the way of trade. At last, being short of food, Silveira found himself forced 
to take arboat laden with rice, which act gave the Governor an excuas for hostilities, After 
vainly blockading the port, Silveira was in 1518 forced to withdraw to Arakan. In spite 
of this contretemps, it became the dustom to despatch a Portuguese ship wnnually with 
merchandise to Chittagong (Faria, I, a) ; Campos, p. 27). 

101, In 1516 Albuquerque, Captain General of Ma Mocs, sent a junk flying Portuguese 
colours under Rafael Perestrello to the Canton River, where she was well received, In 
1517 eight vessels under Fernando Perez de Andrade anchored at Shang-chuan (St. Jolin'y 
Island near Macao) aud though suspected to be pirates, were allowed to trade, A part of 
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the squadron returned to Malacca ; the rest, accompanied by some Loochow junks, sailed 
up the coast and established factories at Ningpo in Chekiang and Tsuan-chou (Chincheo) 
in Fokien. But in 1518 a fresh squadron arrived under Perez’s brother Simon, who forcibly 
and without any sort of permission established himself at Shang-chuan, erected a fort, and 
began a career of violence, robbery and piracy. Meanwhile, a Portuguese envoy, Thomas 
Perez, had been favourably received at Pekin and was on the point of securing a commer- 
cial treaty, but now the Chinese required him to give a promise for the evacuation of Malacca, 
which they asserted.was tributary to China. Unable to do this, he refused. “One member 
of the Mission was executed and the rest sent prisoners to Canton where Perez died in Jail 
In 1521 Simon was driven from Shang-chuan, in spite of the heavy guns of the Portuguese, 
which guns the Chinese called ‘Franks’. The Portuguese did not however quit the coast, 
but infested it as pirates, with their head-quarters at Tsuan-chou and Ningpo. Mean- 
while, Alfonso de Mello Coutinho arriving (in 1522) with six vessels and ignorant of these 
events, his watering parties were attacked and driven with heavy loss to their ships, where- 
upon he left the coast. Many of the prisoners died of hunger, but 23 were put to a crue! 
death as spies and pirates (Ljungstedt, p. 7). The Portuguese at Ningpo and Tsuan- 
chou continued to act lawlessly (Pinto, 315-16, says that the dishonesty of the Chinese 
merchants excited individual Portuguese to violent reprisals), until in 1545 the Portuguese 
colony at Ningpo was destroyed by a rising of the Chinese inhabitants, who killed “ 2,000 
Christians, of whom 800 were Chinese ,” and burned 35 ships and two junks. In 1549 a 
similar fate befell the Portuguese colony at Tsuan-chou, 

102, In 1537, the Portuguese, who had acted more diplomatically at Canton, had 
three settlements near that town, viz., Shangchuan, Langpeh-kao (Lampacao) and Macao 
(? Ama-kau or harbour of Ama) ; Macao they obtained possession of by a trick, having landed 
under pretence of drying goods which they had brought as tribute and which had got wet. 
(Brinkley, Japan, X, 170-174; Abbé Raynal, I, 100-108). The Portuguese account of the 
way in which they obtained Macao is as follows :—At first the Portuguese were forbidden 
to trade, but when a Chinese pirate To-kang-si-lno seized Macao, blockaded the 
Chinese coast and besieged Canton, the Chinese were glad of thefr assistance. 
The Portuguese drove him to Macao, where he killed himself, and _ received 
Macao as a reward for their services (see para. 139 below). Monsieur Son. 
nerat (Voyage to the Hast Indies, II, 187) says that the pirates had seized Ladrone or Rogues’ 
Island and interfered with the navigation of the Canton River. Dalrymple (Memoir, p. 1) 
says that this was the southern island on the east side of the entrance to the Canton River 
and was so named by the Portuguese because they found it occupied by pirates on their 
arrival. However it must be one of the group which includes the present British settlement 
of Hongkong. Hitel (History of Hongkong, p. 130) indeed says that, according to tradition, 
ever since the downfall of the Sung Dynasty (a.D. 1279) and all through the reign of the 
Mongol Yuen Dynasty (1280—1333) Hongkong was a haunt of pirates. The Bay of Shauki- 
wan (close to the Ly-ee-mon Pass) and the Bay of Aberdeen (close to the Lamma Channel) 
were haunted by piratical craft which levied blackmail. They pretended to be fishing 
boats, but had men stationed on the hill-tops to warn them of the approach of merchant 
vessels, “‘It was the piratical pre-disposition of the fishermen residing in the neighbour- 
hood of Hongkong that had caused the early Portuguese navigators to give these islands 
[at the mouth of the Canton River] the general name of Ladrones,”’ They must not be 
confused with the Marianne or Ladrone Islands in the Pacific. 

103. In 1522 Don Andres Enriquez, in command of the fort at Pedir in Sumatra, 


being hard pressed by the King of Achin, sent for help to the Portuguese at Chittagong, 


19 Henri Cordier, on the authority of 3 "ae itl tled i 
t untry reer Bh y of Abel Rémusat, says that Perez was not killed, but settled in 
eg 08k snd married a Chinese lady, whom he converted to Christianity. (7°oung Pao, 1911, p. 483.) 











‘Dominic Seixias wos sent to his assistance ina «hip whieh was stopped (1) by thirty Por- 
tuguese who had turned pirates wider a man named Diego (or Janies) Gago, and who appx- 
tently offered their assistance. When Seixias arrived at Tenasscrim and had gone ashore, © 
the pirates under Brito (Gago having died) seized the ship and went off, lanving: Soixins’® 
and fourteen other Portuguese uxhore, where they were seized by the natives and made 
slaves (Farin, I, 273), | 

104. In 1524 one of the ships in the fleet of Vaseo da Gama wns commanded by Mose 
Gaspar Homem. (or Gaspar Mossem) who de Burros suys waa nm Majorean, Simply beemnas 
he was a foreigner (Faria, T, 280) or beeanse ho was “a man of narrow understanding" ail 
did not know how to manage his men (Correa, p, 382), the seamen lad by the Master and 
Pilot mutinied, killed him and turned pirates under one Numho de Aguilar. Next year they 
wore captured by Antony de Macedo and brought to Goa, where Aguilar was beheaded and 
the rest impaled or banishod, avcording to the degree of their guilt (Faria, I, 285), 

105. In 1523, during the Governorship of Don Duarte de Menezes, licenses were 
frocly given to Privateers. Don Francisco Pereira Pestana gave such o license to Antailo 
Falviro, who had at one time been a merchant and at another a soldier, to make prizes off 
Guardafui, Near Din he took a ship earrying » Portuguese pass, robbed her of goods worth 
£15,000 and sold the crew as slaves, Most of his company, originally twenty in number, 
anil consisting of outlaws and such, whom he had promised “ that their boards should be 
niades of gold,” were loat in the course of bis adventures, and ho himself, being taken pri- 
soncr at Din in 1598, turned Mubammadan to escape death (Whiteway, pp. 48-62). 

106, In 1624 Cutinle, already mentioned (see para. 72 above) as commanding the 
fleet of the Zamorin, whilst convoying $8 shipa laden with spices, lost four of them in a 
fight with George Velo near Cochin (see para, 77 above), “ These four were brought in bar- 
barows triumph to Goa, having many of the enemies hung upon the shrouds, The Canarin 
rowers [employed by the Portuguese) carried thirty heads in token of victory and 12 
prisoners alive, who were given to the boys to be stoned to death” (Faria, in 
Werr, VI, 101). 

Indian Pirates In ithe Medijjerranean. 

107. Whilst Europeans were beginning to operate as pirates in Eastern waters 
it ia curious to find mention of Indian pirates in European seas, Jerome Osorio (UL, 290) 
bella ua that “ Two pirates, inhabitants of India, with a couple of large ships, had for four 
years infested the Straite of Gibraltar and the neighbouring coasts of Africa.” ‘These 
two men, who were brothers, were killed in fight in 1619 by the sons of the Governor of 
Ceuta. Indians (or at any rate Muhammadan Indians) were not at this time averse to 
foreign travel for, about 1616, Thomas Coryat met at Multan an Indian (whose relizivi 
ho does not mention) who, in his youth had been captured by Florentines when sailing fron 
Constantinople to Alexandria, and taken to Leghorn, where he had learned Italian (Foster, 
Barly Travels, p, 271), 

Malays. 

108, In 1619 Emmanuel Pachero, cruising between Passim and Achin and sending 
a boat with five men ashore for water at the former place, it was attacked by three Java- 
nese lanchae™! (low-decked but very long veauela)?? commanded by one Zudamiecio, a Javan 
of distinguished courage. As soon as ever he came up, the Portuguese determined to die 

% Possibly thie ts (ho Scixing sont by the King of Martaban in 1344 au an onvoy to tho King of 
Burma (Faria, 1, 348) or the Dominic Seixias appointed one of the three generals of tho Siamese anny in 
1546 (Paria, Lil, 355). 

2) Faria (I, 220) cays" threo whips of Pacem, each with 160 men," 

3? Foro historical note on lancha, seo Trovels of Peter Mundy (Hole, Soo.), M1, i, 17% {Ed} 
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Since than be captured and made slaves, One of their number, 0 Daciee who wie a man. 
of very grmt strenuth, held on to Zudsmecio’s boast, whilst his companions. boarded it, 


neon, estimated to have been 150 in number (Osorio, FT, 315), 

109, In 1521 the great Portuguese navigator Magellan was killed in a. fight 
with the inhabitants of Zebu Island, ons af the Philippines, His successor, Joan Serrano, 
foolishly mocepted the islanders’ invitation to a feast ond waa murdered with 24 of lia 
companions (Zuniga, Philippines, 1, 49; Prince, New England Chronology), Oviotdlo (His- 
lovia General, SV, vii, ii, p, 201) saya that Magellan was killed at Coro in Venezuela (La, 
Reangaére, D1, 267).2 

110. Some time between 1526 and 1529 the King of Achin treacherously killed Simon 
de Sousu and other Portuguese bound for Malacoa, Under pretence of restoring de Sousn's 
alley he entrapped other Portuguese, including Enmunuel Pacheco, ina galley well 
provided with men and cannon, and killed them all (Faria, I, 38]. See para. 115 below), 

Chinese. 

111, Chinese pirates in the Canton River have already been montioned (see papa, 101 
abour), In 1522 the Chinese pirate She Taung-ii plundered the shipping at Shanghai, hut 
waa captured and decapitated (Rey. C. Schmidt, 4.8, North China Branch, Journal, N.S. 
VI, 39). 

112. In 1525 Sultan Sulaiman appointed the corsair Salman (Sulaiman) Reis o 
Capnditt nd commander, and sent him with 20 galleys to the Indian Qoean, He proceeded 
aloag the coasts of Aden and Yemen and plundered the lands ot the rebels (1) and of auch 
na were nob well affected to the Porte, until the Shaikhs ond Araba submitted and promised 
to remit their taxea (Hoji Kholifeh, p. 20), Tt is snid that Sulaiman Reis quarrelled with 
mid was Killed by one Hayraddin (Haidar, who suceceded Sulaiman as Governor of Jedda, 
Dames, p, 12), another corsair who had been sent to him with reinforcements. Huyraddin 
in turn was killed by Sulaiman’s nophew Mustapha who fled for refuge to the King of Cam- 
bay, with a few ships, tho reat af the fleet returning to Suez (Faria, L, 301+ 

_ Afakanese. 

113. In 1626 Ray Vaz de Pereira, commanding the annual a eae thip to Bengal, 
found at Chittagong a galleot felonutan to Khwaja Shikhabu’ddin (Coge Sabadim), a rich 
Persian merchant (resident at Chittagong), ‘* built after the Portugtiess Prahion in order to 
plinder inerchant ships and ascribe the crime to the Portuguese". Tiis he took, with all 
ite cargo, and carried away. I 1627-8 Martin Alphonso de Mello was wrecked on the ooaut: 
of Chittagong, His men were taken prisoners and carried to Codovasean (Khuda Bakhsh 
Khan) of Chakaria (in the Chittagong District), a vassal of the King of Bengal, and wore em 
ployed by him to fight his enemies. An attempt to eseape was punished by the murder, 
before his efes, of his nephew, Gonzales Vaz de Mello, chosen by the Brahmans, who were 
jealous of the Portuguese and had sworn to sacrifice to their gods the handsomest man of 
thet nation who should fall into their hands, Meanwhile, Shihabu'ddin had referred the 
walter of his galleot to Nunho da Cunha, then Governor in Goa, and offered to pay a ransom 
of 3,000 eruzadow for de Mello on condition that the galleot should be restored to him. 

. this offer was acoepted ; de Mello waa released and sent to Goa, and Shihabuddin now be- 
came © gecat friend of the Portugaese (Campos, pp. 30-33), The murder of the handsome 
young Portuguese reminds onw of the story in Herodotus (VII, 180) how, when: Heras 

3 Gn of Mingectinsn's fs \ Captain, Bobaition dol Cano (or Johny Gsbastian Gane, Furia, 1, #52), cen iTatt 


ol the Wieloria, nturned to Lisbon en the Tth September Ip2?, bor 
ng tho first ava-ooplain to oirourmnay)- 
eel the glut (Zanion, Piiippline felands, pp. 40-52). ; 
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then followed them and the gallant five killed or drove into the sea Zudamecio and all hit —— Nt 
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ference to death. Faria (I, 367) aays 
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was about to invade Greece in B.c, 480, his advanced force took a Greek ship of Troezen 
off Skiathos, the captain of which by name Leon was a man of extraordinary beauty. 
They “cut his throat at the prow of the ship, making a good omen for themselves of the 
first of the Hellenes whom they captured who was pre-eminent for beauty,” So also Si- 
donius Apollinaris (VIII, 6-13), a writer of the 5th century, says that the Saxon pirates, 
before returning homewards after one of their forays, invariably, as a religious rite or 
sacrifice, crucified or drowned a tenth part of their captives. 
Spanish, 

114. In 1526 the Spanish Captain, Alfonso de los Rios, defeated the Portuguese Cap- 
tain, Ferdinando de Baldaya, off Tidore. The Portuguese commander was killed in the 
fight. Some of his men who were taken prisoners escaped, but being recaptured, were 
hanged or beheaded at Tidore as traitors (!) to the King of Spain (Faria, I, 309; Kerr, II, 
87). Thus the division of the Southern Hemisphere between Spain and Portugal actually 
led to collisions between the two countries in the East, both of them claiming the Moluccas. 

Portuguese. 

115. In 1527 Don George Menezes, Governor of the Moluceas, suspecting that he had 
killed a favourite Chinese sow, caused the uncle (? brother) of the King of Ternate (? Tidore), 
a Muhammadan, to have his face smeared with hog’s lard (Faria, I, 324; Crawfurd, Li. 
496). In the same year Francisco de Mello off Achin Head, attacked a ship from Mecca 
supposed to be richly laden, Not daring to board her, the Portuguese fired at her until 
she sank, and, being disappointed of their prey, massacred the crew and passengers, said 
to have been 300 Achinese and 40 Arabs, as they struggled in the water. This cruel act 
produced an implacable feud between the Achinese and Portuguese and caused the de- 
struction of a great number of people of both nations (see para. 110 above), In 1529 the 
Achinese managed to entrap a Portuguese ship commanded by Manuel Pacheco and killed all 
the crew, but a conspiracy which they set on foot to drive the Portuguese from Malacca was 
betrayed and came to nothing (Marsden, pp. 339-43). Pinto (p. 33) says that the King of Achin 
had in his service one Cutiale Markar, a Muhammadan of Malabar, with 600 Gujaratis. 

116, Strabo (III, v, 11) tells us that a Phoenician captain, on a voyage to the Cas- 
siterides, finding that he was followed by a Roman vessel, rather than allow the Roman 
captain to discover the proper-route, ran his own vessel upona shoal, so that the Roman 
was also wrecked and lost with all on board. The Phenician, however, escaped on a 
fragment of his vessel and returned safely to Carthage, where he was indemnified for his 
lost cargo. The Portuguese were as anxious as the Phoenicians to monopolize their trading 
routes, but adopted a safer method. They provided their rivals with pilots. When the 
Marie-de-bon-secours, Captain Jean Breulhy de Funay, was sent from Rouen in 1527 and 
arrived at Diu, she sent ashore her Captain-pilot Estevao Diaz de Brigas.2* He was imme- 
diately imprisoned by the ruler of that port, who according to Pinto (p, 25) was Sultan 
Bandur (i.¢., Bahadur) of Cambay, and on the 25th May 1528 the ship was seized and con- 
fiseated, What became of the crew who refused to turn Muhammadans®® is not known, 
but the ship was later on incorporated in the Portuguese navy and Don Estevao became 
a favourite of the “grand chien Bahadur.” Presumably “ chien *’ was some angry French- 
man's perversion ot the Muhammadan title ‘“* Khan ” (Faria, in Kerr’s Voyages, V1, 231: 
La Ronciére, ITI, 268). | 


44 aria (I, 367) says that de Brigas, having fled from Portugal to escape the punishment due to 

his crimes, was given the command of a French ehip. | 
_ 26 Probably this is the Farangi ship mentioned by Bayley (Gujarat, 439). It came into Diuin 152s, 
The Governor Kiwan-ul-Mulk imprisoned the crew, who, by order of Sultan Bahadur Shah, were forcibly 
converted to Muhammadanisin The Mirat Sikandari (p. 159) says they all accepted conversion in pre- 


that they refused Islam and were put to death to the number of 40, 


- 











Sanganians. 
417, In February 1528 a Gujarat feet of 80 vossels under a valiant Moor named 





Alexiath (All Shah) appeared af the mouth of Chaul river and did much damas 


territory of Ahimadnagar and to Portuguese trade, ‘The Viceroy Sampayo nent a floc’ of 


4) ships, which took or destroyed all of them in Bombay Harbour (Bom. Gaz., MUU, 451; 

do Cunha, Chan! and Bassein, p. 39). In 1629 Hector de Silveira sailed up the river nt 

Bassein, defeated Alexiath and plundered and burned the city (Faria, I, 521). 
Portuguese. 

118. In 1531 Nuno d’Acunha, ' Governor of the Portuguese interesta in India,” 
miade his firat nttempt totake Din, but being unauecessful he retired, leaving Antonio de 
Saldanha, one of his eaptains, for the express purpose of piracy, Saldanha pillaged the 
coasts of Baurashtra or Kathiawar without mercy, burning Gogo and Patam (Pattan Som- 
nath), twelve leagues from Din and carried off their riches (Tod, Travels, p. 259), Tt was 
Nonho da Cunha who in 1531 gave a liconse to Damino Bernaldes to trade to Bengal. As 
anon as he bad rounded Cape Comorin he turned corsair and plundered o rich Moor ship of 
£0,000 in money at the Nicobars, Nuno requested Shihalm’ddin (see para, 113 abowe) to 
seize him and his orew, but he made his escape, only to be captured by the Portuguese at 
Negapatam. He was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment but died in confinement (Cam- 
pos, pp. 3, 159, 160; Whiteway, p. 62), dames Silveyra, cruising near Aden in 1592-3, 
“discovered a very tich ship of Gidda [Jeddah] which spying him lay by and her Captain 
coming aboard, shewed him o letter from a Portuguese, who was prisoner in that city 
[Aden] which the Moor thought to be a secure pass, being given him as such, Silveyra 


opened and found in it thes words: ‘I besesoh such of the King of Portugal's Captains as- 


shall meet this ship to make prize of her, for sho belongs to a very wicked Moor,’ Silvoyra 
pereerving how the Moor was imposed upon, took no notice of the deceit Wut dischanesd! 
him, choosing rather to lose the riches of that ship than bring into question the sincerity 
of the Portuguese."’ (Paria, I, 356), In 1535 Diego Rebello prevented two Arab 
ships from trading at Chittagong (Campos, p. 57). 

119. In 1686 the pirate Francis do Sa captured o junk comingfrom the Straits 
of Sunda to Chincheo ‘(Ljangstedt, Port, Selt,, p, 5). 

120. In 1537 when war broke out between Venice and the Turks, the Sultan ordered 
Sulaiman Pasha, Governor of Cairo, a eunuch of Greek descent (Dames, p. 1), * of stature 
short, his face ugly and belly so big, he was inore like 4 beast than a man, his age cighty 
years (he could not rise without the help of four men, His purse purchased him the 
command,” Faria, {, 498), to assist Burhan Beg (? Alauddin Lodi), who had taken 
refuge with Bahadur Shah of Gujarat (treacherously trapped and killed by o Portuguese 

captain on the I4th February 1537, Bayley, pp. 6, 380 **) to restore his father Iskandar 
(! Tbrahim) driven from Delhi by Humayun (von Hanuner, O,42-3), At Alexandria he found 
mn Venetian trading flest and com pelled a number of the men to accompany him when he 
sailed for India from Suez on the 22nd June 1588. At Diu he found one Khwaja Zaffer 
(Jatar or 2afar), o renegade from Otranv (Kerr, VI, 267. His mother addressed her 
letiers to him, ' Coje Zotar, my son at the Gates of He It * Faria, 1), 102) in command of the 
King of Diu's troops, and with his assistance took the Portuguese castle commanded by 
John Francisco Pacuano. Ln defiance of the terms of capitulation he made the whole of 
the garrison galley alavea (Korr, VI, 248, 271), Domes (p. 19) saya that he f failed to tuke 
the Portngucs castle and suddenly vvtired-in November, 

iar (l, 404-5) waserta that Bahwlur Shob's denth wae really due to hiv own wolohery and. 
Prittes ef the itrcogee bust sper da Cunha found it necessary to sead oxplanatary letters to ihe 

Decan, Naraings, Ormuz and the poayt ol Arabia" in order to justify the Portugunse, 
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121, Hamilton (1, 187) mentions o Turkish attack on Diu about 1540, but saya that 
the Turkish commander was beheaded on his return to Adon for having failed to take the 
town. This evidently refera to Sulaiman Pasho, who reached Jedda on the 13th March 
1639, and finding himself in disgrace, committed suicide (Dames, 20). Pinto (UI, 4) says 
that in 1540 the Portuguese after o stiff fight near the entrance of the Red Sea, took a Tur- 
kish vessel commanded by a renegade, the son of one Paul Andrez, a native of Majorca, 
who, as he refused to recant, was bound land and foot and thrown into the sea with a 
stone tied round his neck, Another of Sulaiman Pasho's captains, named Herodin Mu- 
hammad, left his fleet and, with a single galley, made his way to Tenasserim, where he en- 
tered the service of the King of Siam an became his Admiral. Probalily it was thie officer 
who made an unsuccessful attack on the Portuguese vessels at Chittagong in 1588 (Campos, 
p 42). In September 144, whilst his ships were disperscd in search of four Portugucae 
vessels, Which with 100 men had been cruising succeasfully on the const and had taken three 
great shipa and which he had driven into awell sheltered bay, the Portuguese attacked and 
destroyed them in detail and killed Heredin himself (Paria, 1,91; Pinto, Voyages, pp. 193-6). 
122. «In 146 the Turks made an unsuccessful uttack on Museat (Danvers, Persian 
Records, pp. 10-11). Somewhere nbout this time there died at Suez the old Barbary cor- 
sair Sinan, better known aa Il Giudeo (the Jew) of Smyrna. Driven from Goletta in 1535 
by Charles V, he took refuge at Tunis with Barbarossa and is said to have saved the lives 
of 10,000 Christian prisoners whom Barbarosas intended to massacre, Later, belng sent 
by the Sultan to the Red Sea to harass the Portugueac, he established himvelf at Suex and 
there died of joy at the sight of his son, who, having been taken prisoner in his childhood 

and bronght up aa a Christian, had after a long time been allowed to visit him (fornhill 
Magazine, Vol. 46, Sept, 1882, Review of Padre Alberto Guelielmotti's La Guerra dei Pirati 
é la Marina Pomieivas 

Sanganians, Portuguese and Chinese. 

123. Hitherto the piratical acts committed by the Portuguese, which have beet men- 
tioned, were mostly committed by men who hold regular commissions and who, no doubt, 
would have justified themselves by the pretence of necessity, the right of reprisal or acts 
legitimately performed upon the bodies and goods of infidels, But about this time we have 
evidence that private Portuguese took the matter of reprisal Into their own hands, and from 
reprisal passed rapidly to piracy. Ferdinand Mendez Pinto has left us a long account of 
the piratical condition of the China seas, infested at once by native pirates and by San- 
gonions and Portuguese. Perhaps the most illuminating part of this account is the detailed 
story of how one Antonio do Farin took vengeance for his own wrongs, ‘his man, whont 
Purchaa (Pilgrims, od. 1625, IT, 2; TH, 256) quaintly describes as “ by sea-fortune « king, 
beggar, lord, holy, holy theefe,”” was a trader in the Malayan seas, whose ship was: taken 
off Lagor in Siam by a Gujarati (? born in Siam) pirate Khwaja Acom (/ Hussain) about 
1530.40, Pinto and a few others of the crew escaping with their bare lives (ibid., 263). 
Khwaja Acem had good reason to hate the Portuguese, for his father and two brothers had 
been killed by Hector da Silveira, when the latter took their ship on a voyage from Judda 
to Dabul (Faria, 1. 209: Pinto, p. 43). Receiving news of the loss of his ship, Faria found 
himeeclf a ruined man aul) wile eabuuerl ka ease’ his creditors ab Malacca until he had, in 
one way or another, made good his losses. With the help of some friends he armed o 
small junk, got together » orew of 55 men, of whom only a part were Portugaose, and in May 

*1640 set out in quest of Khwaja Acom. For nearly two years we hear of him roaming the 
China seas, at one time fighting with pirates and at others in alliance with them. Amongst 
his oppongnts were Similau, Quiay Taijjano, and Premata Gundel. Two others, the Ne. 
cauda Nicaulem and Hinimilau, had once been Christians. ‘The last mentioned need to 
boast that God owed Heaven to him for ridding the earth of so many Portugues, 
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Originally a Gentile (? a Chinese), he had been much respected by the Portuguese, but as soon 

as he turned Christian he was neglected, and disappointed and angry, turned Muhammadan, 
the Muhammadans always making much of their converts (Pinto, p. 61). Whilst Faria set 
free the Christian prisoners whom he rescued from the pirates, he enriched himself and his 
crew with the booty he took from pirate and other ships which he captured, and foreed the 
traders of Hainan to salute him as ‘ King of the Sea’ and to purchase passes from him (Pinto, 
p. 63). When shipwrecked, he consoled himself and his comrades with the reflection that 
God would not permit so much evil but for a greater good, nor would haye taken from 
them 500,000 crusadoes but to give them 600,000. God doth not punish with both hands, 
his merey curing the wounds which his justice maketh.” The shipwrecked crew coming 
upon a small vessel ashore, charged the owners with the name of Jesus as their battle shout, 
and carried off the ship with the Captain’s little son on board. They tried to console him 
with kindly words, but he told them that they could speak well of God but little used his 
law. At last they met a Chinese pirate, Quiay Panian, long friend of the Portuguese with 
some Portuguese amongst his crew, by whose red caps—always worn by Portuguese sailors,?? 
—they recognised him as an ally, With his assistance they found and surprised Khwaja 
Acem. The Christians attacked shouting ‘Santiago.’ The Muhammadans, crying their 
profession of faith, resisted with equal courage until Khwaja Acem fell by the hand of Faria 
himself, and Faria’s quest was completed. In consequence of this victory and his other 
exploits, Faria was received at Liampoo (i.e., Ningpo) with public rejoicings, which con- 
cluded with the celebration of the Mass and the preaching of a sermon by Fra Estevano 
Nogueyra in which the latter said :—‘‘ I will not stop but will rather say more, for I speak 
nothing but what is as true as the Gospel. In regard whereof let me alone, I pray you, 
for I have made a vow to God never to desist from commending this noble captain as he 
more than deserves at my hands for saving me 7,000 ducats’ venture that Mem Taborda 
had of mine in his junk and which was taken from him by that dog Coja Acem, for which 
let the soul of so cursed a rogue and devil be tormented in hell for ever and ever : whereunto 
say all with me Amen” (Pinto, XXII, 85). So far, Faria’s conduct may have had some 
justification, but what followed shows how character degenerates when a man takes revenge 
into his own hands. Learning from a pirate named Similau that immense riches were stored 
in the tombs of the Chinese kings in the island of Calempluy 28 (? Kai-fong in Honan), he 
impiously determined to plunder them, and set out in May 1542 to raid the island with a 
priest and 56 Portuguese, 48 Patani (in Malacca) mariners and 42 slaves. Similau, con- 
science-stricken, deserted him on the way, but Faria, with two vessels, persisted and landed 
on the island. The alarm was quickly given and Faria was compelled to retreat with but 
a small portion of the hoped-for booty. Moreover, he carried with him the solemn curses 
of the guardian priests, On the 5th August 1542, the raiders met with a great storm and 
Faria’s own ship went down with all hands, Pinto and the crew of his consort being informed 
of his fate only by a loud cry of ‘ Mercy, Lord God’, which reached them through the howl- 
ing of the winds and the crashing of the waves. (See also Faria, II, 31-53). 

124. In 1542 the Portuguese first came to Japan, some of their sailors who had de- 
serted from the authorities in Siam being wrecked upon the islands. The discovery quickly 
led to an irregular trade by lawless adventures like Pinto and Faria (Kaempfer, II, 50). 
Pinto claims that he was one of the three Portuguese (Diego Zeimoto, Christiano Boralho 
and Pinto *") who were the discoyerers of Japan, He says that, having been stranded at 


Lampacao and wishing to get to Malacea, he and his two compariions took service with a* 


Chinese pirate Samip ocheca. Their ship, disabled in a fight with another pirate, was driven 
al rene sailors of all European nations wore red caps about thistime. — 
20 Heer (Japan as it was and is, p. 18) says that the island of Calempluy is near Pekin, 
my de Mota, Francis Zeymoto and Antony Peixoto (Faria, II, 69). 
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by a storm to Tanegashima, where they were welcomed by the Prince, to whose people they 
taught the art of making arquebuses. From Tanegashima this art spread to the rest of 
Japan. Pinto returned with Samipocheca to Ningpo (Pinto, 170-174 ; Murdoch, II, 34) 
and arrived at Malacca at the end of 1544 (Pinto, 189). 

125. In 1542 Martin Alphonso, on his way to Goa, met with James Suarez de Melo, 
called the Gallego, who fleeing from a sentence of death, had gone to India in 1538 with two. 
ships and 120 men and had turned pirate about Mozambique. He granted him pardon 
and the Gallego went off towards Tenasserim (Faria, II, 64; ITI, 357). 

126. In the same year (1542) Hierom de Figueredo was sent with 80 men in three ships — 
by the Portuguese to find the Island del Oro (‘‘said to be in the Sea of the River Colander, _ 
in five degrees of South Latitude, 150 leagues from the Point of Sumatra *’).30 He laid aside 
this enterprise to seize some ships from Mecca and took very rich booty, but refusing to give 
his men their shares they marooned him on the sands of Galle in Ceylon, where they left 
him, with his hands and feet tied, to his fate (Faria, IT, 29). 

127. In 1545 four small vessels with 100 Portuguese on board cruised with much 
success on the coast of Tenasserim. The King of Siam sent a strong force against them 
under the Turk, Heredin Muhammad, but the fleet of the latter, having scattered in the 
search, was destroyed in detail and Heredin killed by the Portuguese (Faria, II, 91: see 
para. 121 above). 

128, In 1547 when Malacca was hard pressed by the King of Achin, St. Xavier pro- 
phesied the speedy arrival of succour. This came in the form of the ships of James Suarez 
the Gallego and his son Balthasar, who drove off the Achinese (Faria, II, 124), Suarez 
was already with 180 of his men in the service of the King of Pegu (Faria, II, 135). It issaid 
that in 1549 he was worth four millions in jewels and other articles of value, had an annual 
pension of 200,000 ducats with the title of the King’s Brother, was Governor of all his do- 
minions and General of his army and had 1,000 Portuguese under him (Faria, ITT, 357). It 
was he and not Diego Suarez, who carried off a bride in the midst of her wedding guests 
and was killed by the indignant people in this year (ibid., 359). With Suarez was a Greek 
Engineer (Pinto, pp. 279-93). 

129. In 1546 or 1547 Gogo was once more burnt by the Portuguese. The inhabitants 
were put to the sword without mercy and the cattle hamstrung. Many other towns with 
their shipping were similarly destroyed (Faria, II, 114; Tod, 259). 

130. According to Zainuddin (p. 156) about 1555 to 1559 the Portuguese began a more 
rigorous inspection of passes.5! If these, which were delivered to tho ship captains on 
sailing, happened to be lost, the Portuguese cruisers seized ship and cargo and killed all the 
crew “in the most cruel manner, cutting their throats and throwing them into the sea: 
binding them with ropes and tying them up in nets or in some other ligatures of the kind 
and then casting them overboard.” (After 1562 they attempted the forcible conversion 
of the Muhammadans at Goa.) When Gulbadan Begam, aunt of Akbar, wished in 1575 
to make a pilgrimage to Mecea, she was forced to purchase a pass by ceding the village 
of Bulsar to the Portuguese. On her safe return in 1582 she sent troops to recover the 
village, but they were repulsed and in reprisal the Portuguese seized a Mughal ship. In 
revenge a party of Portuguese under Duarte Pereyra de Lacerda, landing for sport in what 

30 James Pacheco, sent with two ships on the same search in 1518, was lost with most of his men. 
Faria, I, 226. 

$1 Amongst the articles of the Peace made in 1534 between Nunho da Ounha and the King of Cam- 
bay were two ; ‘‘ That all ships bound for the Red Sea from that kingdom should set out from Ba 


[Bassein] and return thither to pay the duties, That none should goto other Places without leaye from 
the Portuguese.” (Faria, I, 361.) 
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they thought was iriendly country, were made prisoners and on refusing to become Muham- 
madans, were beheaded. This event was followed by open war between the Mughals and 
the Portuguese (Vincent Smith, Abbar, 134, 203). Zainuddin (pp. 172-3) says the war was 
caused by the piratical seizure in 1577 by the Portuguese of a number of grabs sailing from 
Gujarat to Jeddah, with much treasure, some of these belonging to the Badshah Jalaluddin. 

131. In 1581 Ferdinand de Miranda, having taken a rich ship oi Balala at Surat, re- 
fused the booty to his fleet, whereupon fourteen of his ships left him and proceeded to Daman, 
putting the town into a great fright as they had set up black colours (vanderas negras, Asia 
Portuguesa, 1675, II, i. cap. ii., p. 11). The mutineers “landed and marched in warlike 
manner into the city, committing extravagant enormities.” On the arrival of Miranda 
they attempted to kill him, but he managed to appease them by offering the equivalent 
of each man’s share. ‘It was not above ten crowns a man, which they valued above their 
honour and duty.” Miranda then destroyed a nest of robbers at Castalete near Diu (Faria, 
Ill, 9). The incident at Daman is interesting as the first mention that I have found any- 
where of the Black Flag as the sign of Mutiny. Later on Faria (III, 171) says that in 1612 
or 1613 Nunho da Cunha fought off Surat some English vessels. “At length the English 
stood away, having put up black colours in token their captain was killed.” No English 
captain was killed in the fight off Surat on the 29th November 1612 between the English 
under Captain Best and the Portuguese, but Faria possibly refers to the death of Captain 
Benjamin Joseph in fight with the Portuguese off the Comoro Islands on the 16th 
August 1616 (Faria, III, 251). The passage shows, however, that, if not in 1681, still 
before the publication of Faria’s Asia in 1666-75, the Black Flag at sea denoted Mutiny as 
well as Mourning, nor could any other flag be so suitable for crews which had mutinied 
and, after making sure of the decease of their captains, had turned pirates. Possibly this 
was the origin of the Black Flag as the symbol of Piracy. 

Japanese. 

132. In 1539 a Japanese ambassador came to Ningpo to negotiate a commercial 
treaty, but was so badly treated by the Chinese Customs officials that the Japanese attacked 
the Chinese, who drove them back to their ships. It was, however, stipulated that three 
Japanese ships should be allowed to come annually (Chin. and Jap. Repos., Ist September 


1865, p. 422; Chin. Repos., XI, 598), 


133. In 1548 the Japanese, under a leader named Hsiang Hien, landed in force at 
Paou-shan, ten miles north of Shanghai, defeated several Chinese commanders in succes- 
sion and plundered and burned Shanghai. Chinese accounts say that the Japanese em- 
ployed a large number of black slaves (sce para, 252 below), whom they were accustomed 
to buy at a high price, and also some white devils. The latter were probably Portuguese 
(Schmidt, RAS North China Journ., N.S. VILL, 39). 

134. In 1546 a Japanese merchant, trading with money and goods belonging to his 
Government, was tricked out ot them by the Chinese and was unable to obtain any redress 
from the authorities, as trade with the Japanese was, in 1547, prohibited by Chu Hwan (or Chi- 
huan), the Governor of Fokien and Chekiang. He, in reprisal, raided the coast of that pro- 
vince and carried off a rich booty. Though ready enough to cheat the foreigner, the 
Chinese traders were not willing to be debarred from trading with him. Chu Hwan had 
reported to Government that China suffered more from the treachery of her own subjects 
than from the piracy of the Japanese. His consequent unpopularity caused him to fall 
into disfavour at Court. In order to avoid disgrace he committed suicide. His edicts 
fell into disuse, trade was resumed and disorder again reigned on the coast. The dishonesty 
of the Chinese merchants and officials compelled the Japanese to make piratical reprisals, 

in which they were abetted by such Chinese malcontents as Wang-chih, Su-hai (sce 
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para. 92 abore), Chin-tungand Mayeh, Large piratival squadrons were formed, tho crows Using 
Japanese dress, flags and signals (Chin. Repos,, MUX, 138-40), According to Mr. Gearge 
Philip (Harly Portuguese in China Review, XIX, 60), the pirates who had raided Kiangnang 
and Chehkiang first appeared in Changchow district in 1550, Their bands contained only 
40 per cent, of Japanese, and their chief rendezvous was the island of Gawsen at the entrance 
of Amoy harbour, | 

135, In 1540 St. Xavier set sailfor Japan in a Chinese junk belonging to one Neceda, 
the most noted pirate in those seas, his ship being kaiown us the “ Thief’s Junk.” The 
possibility of this expedition appears to have been suggested by the fact that a Japannse 
gentleman named Angeroo?? (see para. 58 above), having been expelled from his country for 
an accidental homicide in 1641, had come to Malacoa to gee tho holy man, of whom he had 
heard many extraordinary things. He was instructed, converted and baptised, accom- 
panied his teacher to Japan and was there loft as the head of the new Church in Japon, 
but the jealousy of the priests drove him into a second exile, (Charlevoix, Histoire... .du 
Japon, |, IS7-191). 

136. Piri Reis or Pirbeo (‘an old pirate,” Faria, II, 163), Kapudan of Eeypt, wan a 
nephew of Kemal Reis,§2 a celebrated Mediterranean corsair in the reign of Bajazet. In 
1650 (or 1551, see Dames, p.20, or 1552, see Danvers, Persian Records, pp. 10-11) he took 
Muscat from the Portuguese and made slaves of the Portuguese garrison. Next he attacked 
Ormuz, but having received a heavy bribe withdrew to Basra, Thence, fearing 
& Portuguese uttack, he fled with three galleys and his treasure, One galley 
was wrecked at Bahrein, but two arrived safely at Suez. He went to Cairo, 
where he was arrested and excented by order of the Sultan, The treasure was sent to 
Constantinople and, its return having been refused to envoys from Ormuz, was placed 
inthe Treasury, Piri Reis compiled a Maritime Atlas of the Aegean and Red Seca 
(Haji Khalifeh, p. 71; Von Hammer, Il, 119; Danvers, I, 497). Piri Reia was succeeded 
as Kapudan by a famous corsair, Murad Beg, who was very badly beaten off Ormusz. in 
August 1653 by the Portuguese under Diego da Noronha, losing his best ships and captains, 
but himself escaping to Basra (Haji Khalifch, p. 72). He was behoaded for his defeat and 
Sidi Ali bin Husain, who had served undor Khairu’ddin Barbarossa and was known as Katibi 
Kumi, was sent overland to replace him. Sailing from Basra, Sidi Ali wag aleo badly 
beaten by the Portuguese under Fernandez de Menezes on the 25th August 14, and then 
driven by storms to Daman, but not receiving protection from the native authorities, pro- 
ceelled to Surat. Here the Portuguese domanded hig surrender. The Gujaratis refused 
this, but destroyed his ships. After some delay in Gujarat, during which he compiled his 
great work the Muhit or Ocean (a guide to the navigation of the eastern seas), he made his 
way overland through India and Central Asia—a three years’ journoey—to Turkey (Haji 
Khalifeh, p, 73), Hearing of the defeat of Sidi Ali, the Sultan sent the ex-Janissary Jafar 
totake command, He arrived in 1554 only in time to hear of the destruction of the Turkish 
floet, so, having taken four merchant ships carrying rich cargoes, he returned to Suoz (Farin, 
il, 167-0, 173, 175). 





English and French. 

137. The earliest English voyages to Guinea of any importance were those of Captain 
Thomas Wyndham in 1551 and 1653, John Lok in 1554, William Towerson in 1655, 1566, 
and 1558, William Rutter in 1562, Robert Baker in 1568 and David Carlet in 1664. In 1566 

19 Hildreth (Japan as it was and is) calla him “ Anjino,” 
2% Comali or Kamal Reia wag captured at Santa Maura in 1602 by the Papal Commissary Bishop 


Posaro and the Vonotiana, (Cornhill Moyasine, Sept. 1982.) 
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George Fenner made a voyage to the Cape Verde Islands. All of these adventures found 
French Captains already on the scene. Both English and French were ready to plunder 
the Portuguese and occasionally fell foul of each other. (Kerr, VII, 201, e€ seg.) 

Chinese and Japanese. 

138, From 165244 to 1656 Japanese pirates ravaged the coasts of Chinn. On landing, 
they traversed the country in bands of fifty or sixty, dressed in red and wearing yellow capa, 
These hands were Wivided into squads of ten, of whom three only were Japanese, the other 
seven baing Chinese who were forced to join them. They were almost always victorious 
and against almost any odds, but on the rare occasions on which they were defeated their 
banda were exterminated. In 1555 the pirates were forced to raise the siege of Nankin 
hy the Langpin or Wolf soldiers of Oun-chi, Princess of Tien-tcheou (de Mailla, X, 325). 
They were also defeated by a Chinese pirate Mau-hai-fung in Chusan and again a Lih-piau, 
and in the same year the Chinese authorities managed to introduce dissensions omongat 
the pirates of their own nationality. Su-hai, ag evidence of hia submission, made Chin- 
tung and Mayeh prisoners, but when he presented himself to the Chinese gencral, he was 
himself arrested and beheaded. Wang-chih, who had been ready to submit, now changed 
his mind and resumed his relations with the Japanese (Chin, Repos, XEX, 198-40), In 
1i57 Wang-chih was captured, His followers fled southward and plundered in Fokien 
and Kwangtung Provinces until the year 1563, when they were suppressed (China Review, 
ITT, 60). In 1561 the Japancse had been joined by a Chinese pirate named Seang Wen-Kwa 
with twelve ships, but inthe same year they were defeated with a loas of 3,000 men. (China 
Review, XTX, 51), 





139. According to Dalrymple (Memoir, p. 1) it waa in 1557 (see para. 102 above) that 


the Chinese gave Macao to the Portuguese in return for their assistance against a pirate 
Ching-si-law who was besieging Canton. The Portuguese raised the siege and drove 
Chang-si-law to Macao, where they fought and killed him. Ljungstedt (Pert. Sett., p. 12) 
however is of opinion that Macao was given to the Portuguese on account of their pretended 
humility and on the bare promise of assistanon ugainst the pirates, and that the story of 
Chang-si-law is roally that of the pirate Chin-chi-lung, who flourished about a hundred years 
later, antedated in order to flatter Portuguese pride. Pinto (p. 513) says that the Mandarins 
of Canton handed over Macao to the Portuguese at the request of the country merchants.1 

140, In 1563 bad government having caused many Chinese to become outlaws, piracy 
again flourished on the Chinese coast, the Japanese allying themselves with the Chinese 
pirates*" and rebels, Nevertheless they were defeated this year and again in 1564 with 
very heavy loss by Tsi-ki-kousng, Licutcnant General of Fokien (de Mailla, X, $25). 

141. In 1564 the Chinese Admiral Yu-ta-yew met the pirte Lin-tau-kyen (who had 
seized the island of Pong-hu), defeated him after a desperate conflict and pursued him to 
Formosa, but returned to China without miking sure of his death. Liu-tau-kyen is said 
Lo have ont the throats of all the inhabitants of the iMland whom he could catch and to 
have used their blood to caulk his leaky ships. He then act out to attack the province of 
Kwantung, but perished miserably (Dohalde, 1, 90; de Mailla, Formosa, 14-15), Ip 1570 
the Japanese pirates raided the Chinese coast, but were driven off without having cone 
muth damage (China Review, XIX, Bl), 


44 According Lo Boulger (Mist, of Ching, I, 140), the Japanese rald in 1555 wae dug to the failure 
ofa Chinose morchunt to delivor 00ds for which he had boon paid by tho Jopanese. 
ot Faria (111, 311) aye simply that the island wna inhabited by robbers who hurnased the malnland 
“< that the Portuguese wero illowed ta acthle at Macao in 1457 as a reconmpensn for clearing thom out, 
* Goulger (TL 147) saya the Inpacces allied thomsclves with a band of Chineyo pirates undor one 
Honngehi (7 Wang-chil, See para. 198 above), 
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142. During the reign of the Ming Emperor Kiat-Sing (1522-1567), the Japanese, in 
concert with Chinese pirates, raided the Chinese coasts, having their headquarters at Ki- 
long-chan in the north of Formosa and ill-treating the people of that island so much that 
they deserted the west coast and retired into the mountains. The king of the Loo-choo 
Islands, which from the time of Chang-tai-keou had had a great trade with China and, as 
they lay conveniently between the two countries, had become the base for commerce between 
them, was accustomed to return to China numbers of people whom the Japanese pirates 
had carried off and left in his territory. At last the Japanese Emperor Tai-cosama, pre- 
paratory to an attack on China, determined to annex the islands, About 1610 a Japanese 
nobleman from Satsuma raised a fleet and 3,000 men, and invaded and pillaged them. He 
carried off the King, but two years later allowed him to return in all honour (Lettres Edi- 
fiantes, XXIII, 204-207), 








Malabarese. 

143. In 1563 Hierom Diaz de Menezes on his way to Goa was attacked by three Malabar 
paraos (prows) and escaped capture only owing to the fact that he had forty old soldiers on 
board beside his crew. Sixty Malabars lay dead on his own deck when their fleet gave up 
the fight. The Viceroy complained to the Zamorin of this outrage but was told “that they 
were some rebels and whoever met them might punish them.” (See para. 158 below.) He 
therefore sent Dominick de Mesquita, “a man of valour and no nice conscience as was re- 
quisite for such an action,” to eruise on the coast of Kharepatam, where, taking ships by 
twos and threes and killing all the crews to the number of 2,000 men, Mesquita “ filled the 
whole coast with mourning.” In 1564 the Zamorin sent ambassadors to the Viceroy to 
complain, but they were told “ that it was perhaps some Portuguese who was in rebellion — 
and that they might punish him. I£ taken he would do the same.” Before the ambassa- 
dors departed, Mesquita arrived at Goa and was immediately arrested, but when they had 
gone he was released and rewarded (Faria, IT, 219-20). Faria (LI, 222) says that a ‘woman 
of a bold spirit and of good repute among her people,” her husband being one of those 
killed in Mesquita’s raids, so excited the people of Cannanore to revenge, that it took the 
Portuguese some years to subdue the coast. 

Arabians, Sanganians, and Malabarese. 

144, Cesar Frederick, writing in 1565, says that the coasts between Goa, Ormuz 
and Mocha were so infested with corsairs and pirates that only ships which were very well 
appointed or under Portuguese convoy were safe from attack, and that all Moor ships which 
did not carry Portuguese passes were liable to capture (Kerr, VII, 149-152). Linschoten 
(1576-81) says (p. 21) that the Moors trading from Malabar to the Red Sea so resented this 
imposition that they secretly incited the pirates of the Malabar coast to attack the Portu- 
guese shipping. These pirates, he says (p. 22), had havens at Chale, Calicut, Cunhale and 
Panane, from which they so terrorised the coast that the Portuguese were compelled to 
patrol the sea during the whole summer season. Even under such protection (?) hardly 
any but coast trade from port to port managed to exist. In the time of Cesar Frederick 
it was necessary during the season of the pearl-fishing in the Guli of Manaar for the Portu- 
guese to send galleys or foists to protect the fishermen (Kerr, VII, 167). 

Malabarese, 

145. In 1566 the people of Funan (#.¢., Ponnani, Logan, 1, 334) and Fundreeah (i.€., 
Pantalayani Kullam) in 12 grabs attacked a Portuguese carrack laden with rice and sugar 
in sight of Ponnani, In 1568 a fleet of 17 grabs belonging to the same place (the noted 
robber Kuttce-Pokur was in this ficet) attacked, off Shaleeat, a large carrack with 1,000 
- Portuguese on board, all of whom with their ship were blown up in the fight. Some time 
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later, in the direction of Kacel, they took 22 vessels belonging to the Portuguese and their 
alties, Inden with rice and carrying three small elephants. [In 1569 Kuttee-Pokur sailed 
with six grabs into the river near Mungiloor (Mangalore), fired part of the fortifications and 
took a small galleot without suffering any logs. On his return he fell in with a flect of nearly 
50 Portuguese galleots and he and every one of his men were killed (Zainn'ddin, pp. 172-3). 
In the aame yeor (1560) the Malabar coast was inteated with pirates, of whom one only? 
Canatale, is named by Faria. (I, 242, 208.) Don George de Menezes pursued some into the 
river of KRharepatam and himself boarded a galley on which there were 180 Moors, who 
fought until all but two were killed—a father and his son, Rather than surrender, the father 
killed his son and, stabbing himaolf, leaped overboard (Farin, I, 206), 

146. In 1570, whilst the Portuguese were besieging Chaul, a fleet of 21 snil andor Cati- 
proca Markar?® was sent out hy the Zamorin and passed unnoticed through the Portuguese 
feet. Catiproca landed a reinforcement of 1,000 musketeers, but failing in an attempt 
with fireships on the Portuguese feet, stole out of the harbour by night and, ab the sugires- 
tion of the Queen of Mangalore, made an attempt to surprise and scale the Portuguese fort 
there. The Commandant’s servants aroused by the noise which the Malabars made in 
raising the ladder, threw out a heavy chest of silver which broke it. The storming party 
thereupon fled, carrying the chest with them to their ships, Whilst passing Cannanore, 


Catiproca met with o fleet under Don James de Menezes and was utterly routed. He him-— 


velf was Killed, his ucphew Cutiale taken prisoner and the chest of silver recovered (Faria, 
II, 313-4). 

147. From 1667 to 1555 Mansur Shah reigned in Acheen, He was an inveterate 
enomy of the Portugucsc and mude « series of unsuccessful attacks upon Malacca in 1503, 
1569, 1572, 1973, 1574, 1575 and 1582 (Begbie, p, 46). 

Malabarese. = 

148. In 1570 ten galloys of Malabar pirates pillaged the town of Thana, # little to the 
north of Bombay, and stole the great bell of the Cathedral while the people were celebrat- 
ing the Feast of Expectagno (Edwardes, p. 79). This appears to have been one of the 
exploits of the Elder Kunhale, for Faria says (IT, 76) that he took many Portuguese ships 
and, amonget other exploits, plundered “Thana in the Island of Salscte near Bacaim," 
taking the opportunity of doing it when “‘ those who should defend it were at the Devotions 
of the Holy Week’, Bo much trouble was caused by these freebooters that avery Year 
the Portuguese used to send out on oruise two fleets known reapectively as the Fleet of the 
North aud the Fleet of the South. Gemelli Careri telly wo that the Malabar pirates were 
now a mixed crew of Moors, Gentiles (i.¢., Hindus), Jews and (Christians and that the Arabs 
soon followed their example (Churchill's Voyages, IV, 213). 

149. Between 1571 and 1573 Kunhale the Elder (son or nephew of Paté Markar) then 
a resident of Kurichehi, obtained the Zamorin’s permission to build a fort at Patupatta- 
nam, 77 leagues from Goa and 33 from Cochin, which was afterwards known aa Kunhale’s 
fort or Maronire Coste (i.c., Marakkar Kotta) at the mouth of the Kotta River (Pyrard, II, 
610, App. C), 

150. In 1577 the Portuguese, under Don Paulo de Lima Pereira, attacked Dabul. 
The besieged called in the assistance of two Malabar pirates, Curtale and Mandaviraj,with 
live galleys, but this feet with five of their own vessels was defeated by the Portuguese, 
only one ship escaping (Farin, Il, 363), Banvers (IT, 59) gives the date ay 1670, 


fe “aoe the Moor Murimiya, who way killod in fight with the Vortugueas, woa alo a pirate (Furia, 
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Japanese and Chinese, 

151. In 1572 the Japanese attempted to renew friendly relations with Korea and.were 
allowed to land at Fusan, on condition that any Japanese who landed elewhere should be 
treated as pirates (Murdoch, [, 307). 

152. In 1571 the Spanish had taken possession of Manila and founded the colony of 
that nome (Zuniga, I, 114; Burnoy, I, 202). In 1674, during the Governorship of Guido 
de Labazorris, they narrowly eacaped losing it to w Chinese pirate named Limahon. 
This man was a native of the provinces of Cuytan, where he commanded a band of robbers, 


| Being driven out by the Governor, he betook himself to sea and collected a fleet of some 


forty ships. Attocking another pirate named Ventoquian, he defeated him and added fifty- 
five of his ships to his own, This exploit attracted the renewed attention of the authori- 
tics, aud the Governor of Cuytan collected a force of 130 ships and 40,000 men with which 
tocrush him. Unable to stand against so large a force, Limahon set sail for the Philippines 
(Ambassades Mémorables, p. 171). Surprising the Spaniards, he quickly drove their small 
garrison into the fort of Manila and would have taken it, had it not been relieved by Cap- 
tain Juan de Silzedo from Vigan, who had seon his fleet passing and guessed its objective, 
Limahon had with him a foree of 2,000 soldiers under his Japanese Lietitenant Sioco (Zuniga, 
T, 136). Sioco was killed in the attack on the fort, and this so discouraged the pirates that. 
Limahon was forced to re-embark and tuke refuge in the river Pangashima. mone 
the Chinese Admiral, now arrived with his shipa and, with his assistance, the Spaniar 
burned Limahon’s fleet, but Limahon managed to escape to a desert island, Sons 
accounts say that he died there of fever, others that he escaped to Formosa, Anyhow he 
was no more heard of (de Morga, Philippine Islands, p. 21 n., Ambassades Mémoradles ; 
Meudoza, Hil. of China, 1, Ixxi), The attack on Manila was repulsed on the 30th Nov: 
ember, which is the Feast of Saint Andrew. The Spaniards therefore ascribed their escape 
to that Saint and celebrated that day as a festival, at any rate us late ax the year 1838 
(Chinese Repos., VIL, 200-291), 

153. In 1575 the pirate Taoeay, an cnomy of Limahon and friend of Ventoquian, 
ravaged the coast of Chincheo (Mendoza, II, 07) and the Japanese occupied Chusan. In 
1579 they took the Pescadores Islands in the Formosa Channel, Ticn-pak in Quantung 
and some places in Fokien, and made many raids during the next twelve years. ‘They are 
sail to have indulged greatly in drunkenness and debauchery. Their custom was, when 
they had sacked a place, to set it on fire and to retire under the cover of the smoke sand con- 
fusion. Their military discipline was of the strictest. All booty was sorupulously surren- 
dered to the chief, who distributed it according to the merit of the fighting forces. Pri. 
soners taken in battle were treated with great severity, but the people living in the neigh- 
bourhood of the strongholds oceupicd by the Japanese were so kindly treated that they 
readily furnished the information which the pirates required for their raids (Osborn, 
Cruise in Japanese Waters; Chin. Repos., XIX, 135-206), 

154. Sir Humphrey Gilbert (North. West Passage, 1576, Hakluyt, VII, 195) says :— 
“The great and dangerous piracy in these [i.c,, the China] seas no man can be ignorant of 
that listeth to read the Japonish and East Indian historie.”” Tt was, in fact, the state of 





things ahove described which, in port, accounted for the various offorts made to discover 


an alternative and safer route to China. 
Malabarese, 

156. In 1580 Portugal came under the same crown as Spain, an event which greatly 
weakened the prestige of the Portuguese in India and at the same time exposed their trade 
aud settlements to the hostility of the Duteh and English, 

156. In 1581 Matthion do Albuquerque destroyed some pirate galleys in the river 
Kharepatam near Goa and, pursuing thoir erews ashore, burned all the coastal villages 
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(Faria, III, 2, mentions Conlete and Capocate) which gave them shelter (Danvers, I, 26), 
In the same year Gonzalo Vaz de Camoens with four ships followed a rich Gujarati vessel 
to the Negrais. Two of his ships were taken by Malabar pirates, but with the other twe 
he captured a rich ship of Achin, laden with ammunition and such an amount of valuable 
booty that when brought on board his own ships the latter would have sunk, had he not 
forced his men to throw a quantity of it overboard (Faria, II, 369). 

157. In 1583 six Portuguese were taken prisoners in an unsuccessful attack on Kua- 
hale’s fort by Don Giles James Mascarenhas, and one of these was taken to Kunhale, a 
man of extraordinary strength, “who at one stroke cut him in two ” (Faria, III, 13; Py- 
rard, Il, 511; Danvers, Il, 51, 112-116). 

458. In 1584 the Portuguese concluded a peace with the Zamorin, the nominal 
sovereign of the Malabar pirate chiefs and communities, and received permission to erect 
a fort at Panana, ten miles from Calicut, in order to keep them in check, for the Zamorin 
hypocritically pretended (see para. 143 above) that ‘they were sea-rovers and were subject 
neither to him nor to any one else.” For this reason when requested to punish the people 
of Sanguisceo, twelve miles from Goa, he refused, and told the Viceroy, Don Francisco Mas- 
carenhas, that he might do so himself. As far as I can make out, these were the subjects 
of the Hindu Naik of Sangameshwar, who had a fort at Jaygad at the mouth of the San- 
cameshwar River.3® An expedition against them in 1683 under the Viceroy’s nephew Don 
Juliano (Don Giles Yanez de Mascarenhas, Faria, III, 18) was defeated in consequence of 
the indiscipline of the young Portuguese gentlemen volunteers, and Don Juliano was killed. 
A second expedition in 1584 or 1585 under the Viceroy’s cousin Don Jeronimo, assisted by 
the troops of the King of Bijapur was successful, and the pirate stronghold was destroyed. 
The Naik was restored to his throne on promise of amendment (Faria, III, 18, 21; 
Linschoten, I, 92, 143; Bomb. Gaz., X, 341; XY, u, 119). 

159. About 1586 Kunhale sent many pirate vessels to sea and took many Portuguese 
prisoners. Some of these, it is said, were saved from starvation in prison by the fact that 
a mouse having made a hole through the wall of their dungeon into a room in which rice 
was stored, sufficient rice fell through every night for them to live on. One of the prisoners, 
Emmanuel de Olivera, was beheaded tor refusing to turn Muhammadan (Faria, III, 38). 

160. In 1589 a Portuguese vessel meeting with some pirates of Cangane on the 
Malabar coast ‘‘ pursued them with scoffs, scorning to take up arms against them, and they 
turning upon the galley, entered it and put all the men to the sword”? (Faria, ITI, 62). 
In the same year two Portuguese galleys were attacked in the River Kharepatam by the 
famous Moor Costamuza (Cousty Moussey, Pyrard, I, 352), nephew and Admiral of Kunhale, 
and escaped only by the unexpected retirement of the enemy. Costamuza, in command of 
a squadron variously estimated at 14 or 22 galleys, soon became absolute on the coast, and 
took several Portuguese ships including a rich vessel from China, the crew of which they 
killed, but which they could not plunder as she caught fire. This disaster ruined many 
of the merchants of Goa. Owing to bad weather, the pirates were unable to regain 
Calicut and so went to Ceylon, where they concluded an alliance with the King of Jaffna- 
patam, who agreed to assist them with land forces agaist the Portuguese and provided 
them with a refuge in the Straits of Manaar, from which they could intercept ships 
trading with Bengal,.Pegu and the Moluccas. Andreas Hurtado Mendoza was sent with a 
fleet to attack them. On his way he took two rich ships from Mecca, and in October 
surprised and destroyed the pirate fleet at the mouth of the River Cardiva in Ceylon 
(Pet. Jaurici, Thesaurus, 1, 489; Faria, III, 65 ; Ribeiro, Ceylon, p. 79 ; Danvers, II, 85). 
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39 Faria (IJ, 324) mentions the destruction of the Naik of Sanguicer’s town in 1571 by Don 
George de Meneses, 
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161. In 1593 the annual ship coming from Java, with only 14 Portuguese among the 
erew, was beset almost in sight of Goa by 14 Malabar vessels. After a defence lasting three 
days and three nights, all the Portuguese were killed, but one of the crew, a Java islander, 
set the ship on fire, so that the enemy got little benefit from her (Faria, III, 73; see para. 

: 160 above). 

‘ 162. Geronimo Roman, writing in 1584, says that, at that time, the Chinese Govern- 
ment had an arsenal on the island of Lintao near Macao, to which was attached a fleet, but 
that the latter, though consisting of a large number of boats, was armed only with small 

‘iron guns, and that when even as many as a hundred of these war boats managed to sur- 
round a single corsair, they did not dare to come to close quarters without first resorting to 
some such device as that of blinding the enemy by throwing powdered lime into the air 
from windward (Mendoza, I, Ixxix; see paras. 343, 358 below). 

Turks and Arabians. 

168. In 1586 two ships bound from Chaul to the Red Sea, with goods belonging to 
Portuguese merchants, were taken by two Turkish galleys which had been built at Suez 
and now began to do much damage in the Red Sea. These galleys defeated a small Por- 
tuguese fleet under Ruy Gonsalvez de Camara and took Paté and Brava on the coast of 
Melinda in Africa. Gonsalvez’s lieutenant, Pedro Homen Pereira, was also defeated in an 
attack upon a pirate stronghold at Nicolu on the Arabian coast, after a fight in which a 
gallant Dutch trumpeter lost his life in a desperate attempt to save the Portuguese ensign, 
which its bearer had thrown down in order to make his escape (Linschoten, I, 92). Colonel 
Miles (p. 178) says that in 1580 or 1581 (Faria, I1, 370, says 1581) some galleys were equipped 
at Aden (by the Wali of Aden Dames, p. 26) under command of a freebooter, Meer 

. Ali Beg. He left Aden in August 1580 or 1581 and plundered Muscat, the Portuguese 
fleeing to Matara, a league distant, where they were kindly treated. Then, supported by 
| all the Arab traders, he hetook himself to piracy on the African coast and took many 
places from the Portuguese. On the 5th March 1589 he was taken prisoner at Mombassa 
by Thomé de Souza Coutinho, who stormed his fort, killed over 70 Turks and took many 
prisoners, besides liberating many Christians. Coutinho sent him to Lisbon, where he 

died after having become a Christian (Faria, III, 31, 59-61). 

Portuguese and Japanese. 

164. In 1570 the Portuguese had discovered the harbour of Nagasaki and had been 
allowed to make use of it for the purposes of trade (As. Soc. of Japan, Trans., 1X, 129). 
They took advantage of this privilege to introduce priests who began to proselytize and to 
interfere with the civil authority, which created so much disturbance that, on the 25th 
July 1587, the Japanese ordered all the Portuguese religious to leave the country, though 
they permitted trade to continue (Murdoch, I1,243). This arrangement, however, was not 
sufficient. The Japanese converts behaved with such insolence towards the Government that 
they provoked a series of massacres between 1590 and 1593 and again in 1596 (Kaempfer, 

TI, 52, 54), and a general hostility towards their Portuguese patrons. In 1597 a Portuguese 

j ship was purposely wrecked by the Japanese pilot in the harbour of Hurado (Firando or 

Hirado),inthe Province of Toza. Asin India, Japanese custom gave all wrecks to the king 
and the cargo was therefore confiscated and no redress was obtainable (de Morga, p. 84). 

Japanese. 

165. In 1588 Korea offered to renew friendly relations with Japan, provided that the 
latter would deliver up the Korean runaways who acted as guides to the Japanese pirates, 
In 1589 Sa Wha-dong, the leader of these runaways, and three Japanese pirates were 

surrendered at Seoul and immediately executed (Murdoch, I, 307). 
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166. In 1599-1600 six ships manned by Japanese corsairs from "Satsuma went out 

to plunder Chinese and other ships trading to Manilla (de Morga, 148), 
Malabarese. 

167. On the Malabar Coast, between Ceylon and Goa, the Portuguese trade was harass- 
ed at this time by the Nairs, Of these Nairs, Fitch, who wad in Cochin from the 22nd March 
to November 1589, says :—‘‘ The Nairs, which be under the King of Samorin, which be 
Malabars, have always wars with the Portugals. The King has always peace with them 
but his people go to the sea to robbe and steale. Their chief captaine is called Cogi Alli 
[Khwaja Ali], he hath three castles under him. Whenthe Portugals complaine to the King, 
he sayeth he doth not send them out ; but he consenteth that they go. They range all the 
coast from Ceylon to Goa, and go by foure or five parowes [prows] or boats together, and 
have in them fifty or three score men and boord presently [i.e., immediately]. They do 
much harme on that coast and take every yere many foists [light galleys] and boats of the 
Portugals. Many of these people be Moores. This King’s countrey beginneth twelve 
leagues from Cochin and reacheth neere unto Goa.” (Fitch in Hakluyt, V, 502; Bomb. 
Gaz., XV, ii, 119; Ryley’s Fitch, p. 187; Foster, Zarly Travels, p. 65.) 

168. In 1595 Muhammad Kunhale Markar succeeded his uncle Paté Markar and 
finished the fort of Padepatam, which he strongly fortified. In the pride of his power he 
assumed the title of “King and Lord of the Indian Seas’ and began to plunder the Mala- 
bars as well as the Portuguese. In defiance of the Zamorin, who hitherto had shared his 
booty, he cut off the tail of one of his elephants and indecently mutilated one of his Nairs. 
The Zamorin accordingly agreed with the Portuguese to effect his destruction. In 1597 
Luis de Silva ravaged the Island of the Sanganes (i.¢,, coast of Kathiawar) tor harbouring 
the pirates and, near Chaul, without the loss of a single man, took a galleot with a crew of 
200 men commanded by Kunhale’s nephew (Faria, III, 97). In 1598 the Portuguese 
and the Zamorin blockaded Padepatam by sea and land. In the first assault, though Kun- 
hale lost many men of note, the Portuguese alone lost three hundred men and were forced 
to retire. This was, next to the defeat of Ruy Gonsales de Camara at Ormuz, the great- 
est disgrace that had ever befallen the Portuguese arms in Asia (Faria, III, 30,105), So 
pleased was Kunhale with this success, that he assumed the title of ‘ Defender of the Muham- 
madan Faith and Conqueror (or Expeller) of the Portuguese.’ But in March 1600 Hurtado 
and the Zamorin forced him to surrender on the mere promise of his life. “ He accord- 
ingly marched out, having a black veil #9 on his head and carrying his sword downward, 
which he surrendered to the Zamorin, who immediately handed it to Hurtado,” He was 
about 50 years of age, of low stature but (see para. 157 above) strong and well made. He 
and his nephew Cinale (Chinale and Cotiale, Pyrard, I, 523) with 40 prisoners of note were 
well treated so long as they were on board the fleet, but when they arrived at Goa, some of 
them were torn in pieces by the rabble, and Kunhale and his nephew were publicly beheaded, 
“so that the Government and the mob went hand in hand to commit murder and a flagrant 
breach of faith.” Before his death he was asked if he would become a Christian, but being 
informed that conversion would not save his life, he preferred to die a Muhammadan 
(de Couto, XIV, 63; Bomb, Gaz., I, ii, 61; Faria, IJ, 76-7; 97-116; Danvers, II, 112). { 
The murder of Kunhale by the Portuguese was never forgiven by his Moplah countrymen. 

“ More than fifty years later a rock off the shore, perhaps that called in English times 


oy 40 In 673 a.pv. Wamba, King of Spain, having taken Nismes and captured Paul, the commander of 


the’ city, he and his chiefs were brought into the ci ty, the others carried on camels, but “ Paul in the 
Beet  puem barefooted, with a crown of black leather on his head, instead of that of gold he had aspired 
ht ee nee ds Pi and their heads shaved” (Faria, Hist. of Portugal, p. 104). When Orsini and 
ondemned for attempting to murder Napol in 1858, t led cuit cutio: 
pecricites Wie WK villa Dds Gas beads ee ee 
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"Sacrifice Rock "(see para. 78 above) was still known ax Kunhalo’s Rock and the Kotta River 
long continued to be the principal nest of the corsairaywho, friendly to the Dutch and . 
English, continued to work havoc upon the waning commerce of Goa" (Pyrard, LI, 527), 
Pyrard tells us (I, $51) that in a house which he visited in 1608 (probably in Kottakal) 
there were pictures of Kunhale's exploits, and the Malatar Gazelleer saya that these exploits: 
and those of others of his family are the subject of many popular ballads. Pyrard says 
that Kunhale left a son named Mareara (? Marakkar) who was greatly respected by the 
people of Malabar. He declares that, whatever may have been asserted by the Zamorin, 
the Malabarese pirates had a perfect understanding with him, paying him tribnte,41 and 
being supplied by him when necessary with loans which they repaid with Interest, They 
were chiefly Muhammadans, but welcomed any one who cared to join them, whilst they 
torced nobody. They ordinarily had fleets of 80 to 100 galloya (the latter they called pados) 
and with them they harassed the trade between Diu aul the south, Before they embacked 
they chose a chicf, for the term of the voyage only, and made vows to give a certain pro- 
portion of their booty to the poor and to the priests (see para, 35 above). At sea they preyed 
not only on the Portuguese but on everybody, including their own countrymen and even, 
their own relatives, considering it unlucky to pass by anything thrown in their way by 
Fortune.4? Before fighting they took betel, and upon it swore fidelity to each other. 
When they took Indian prisoners they merely plundered them, lctting them go with their 
ships and heavy cargo, Though on land they traded peaceably with the Portugneso, at 
sea they were their mortal enomios,and if victorious they killed Gr ransomed their prison 
em. When overpowernd, they ran their vessels alonguide the enoniy and tried to sink hae 
with themselves, On the other side, the Porbuguesa offered rewards tor cach iInan captured 
and seut their prisoners to the galloya® for life without any hope of redemption. 

169, In the Nair territory, sayy Pyrand (1, 338, $44), there were four chief pyratical 
ports, vic., Moutingue between Cannanore and Calicut (where the King resided with his two 
chicf pirates, Moussey Caca and Mestar Cogniali, and a third, the commander of his galleyu, 
called Cousty Hamede, the most feared of all the corsairs of the coast), Chombale towards 


=— 


Cannanore, Badak towards Calicut, and finally, Cangelotte near Barcolore, Tho pirates 


had to psy customs and other duties to the Nair King as woll as the presenta due to the 
Zamorin. pat 
170, Monsieur Henri Defeynes de Monfart, who wis in Malabar about 1608-9, saya 

that the people of that country “are exceeding black but yet not curled, Ant-nosed or ereat 
lipt as tho negroes be, nevertheless with ae good faces ax any in all Europe. They are 
Mahometans and valiant, although they are somewhat of a savage inclination and would 
hover come to composition with the Portugals but delight themselves to be ab Variance with 
Olliheir neighbours, . . Meanwhile I was thore they took 160 caravels from the Portugals, 
And when they take any prisoner who by chance hath his garments cut or jag'd, they aay 
he did teare them of purpose, knowing they should onve be theirs, and knock him on the 
head with staves (Somers, Colfn, of Tracts, IT, 3387). On his return to Europo de Monfart 
was Imprisoned for four years at Lisbon, the Viceroy of Goa having sent. warning that he 
was “an undertaking man, who had exactly viewed all those countries [t.e., India te China] 
and could do much hurt to the King [of Spain] their mvaster, by the nequaintances and 

‘41 According to the Malabar Gazetteer (p, 433), tha Marakkars had transferred their allegiance from 
the Zamorin to the Raja of Kaduttanad after tho murder of Kunhale. 

‘2 European pirates made the ame oxoune for attacking their own countrymen. Soe Captain George 
Roberta, Four Voyages, 1722, p. 55-56. 

9 0. Dellon (Inquisition at Goa, p. 149) mays that as the Portuguese had no ynlleys in their Marine, 
prisoners condemned to the galleys wore shut up ina prison at Lisbon Known wt The Galley, 1 presums 
therufore that a form of imprisonment is here referred to, 
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intelligence I had of them, if ever I could come among the French, English or Hollanders ” 
(Ibid., 342-3). William Finch says that in 1608 the Malabars took or sunk 60 Portuguese 
vessels, captured an Ormuz ship and 3 frigates. Soon after they took 16 out of a fleet of 
25 vessels from Cochin and had 50 frigates and galleots out on oruise. In January 1609 
they took 30 rich frigates bound for Diu, ‘‘ They are good soldiers and carry in each frigate 
100 soldiers and in their galleots 200” (Foster, Harly Travels, p. 129). 

Portuguese and Spanish. 

171. In 1598 a kind of filibustering expedition, consisting of Spaniards and Portuguese 
assisted by the Japanese residents, restored to his throne the rightful king of Cambodia, 
but in 1599 a Malay Mussulman, Ocune Lacasamana, supported by the Cambodia manda- 
rins and the King’s stepmother, excited a counter-revolution and killed the Portuguese 
leaders, Captains Blas Ruys de Hernan Gonzales and Diego Belloso, together with a number 


of their compatriots, Spaniards and Japanese. De Morga remarks :—“ Neither did Blas _ 


Ruys de Hernan Gonzales and Diego Belloso deserve to enjoy the fruits of the labour of their 
expeditions and victories, since they were changed into a disastrous and cruel death when 
it appeared that they held them most secure and assured to them, for their designs and 
pretensions were not so adjusted to the obligations of conscience as they ought to have 
been * (de Morga, 92-93). | 

172. ‘The imports of silver from Mexico to the Philippines for trade with China caused 
the Chinese to suppose that it was procured from mines in the Philippines themselves, The 
Spanish being suspicious of a Chinese attack on this account, in 1603 made an indiscriminate 
massacre of the Chinese in the islands (Brinkley, X, 178). 

173. In 1613 the Portuguese seized four of the Imperial (Mughal) ships, one of which 
was the Remewe, said to be carrying “‘ three millions of treasure and two women bought 
for the Great Mogul,” and in the cargo of which the mother of Jahangir held a large interest, 
This act of piracy led to war (Ormi, Hist. Frag., p. 346; Smith, Hist. of India, p. 380 ; 
see paras. 210, 215 below). 

: Malays. 

174. In 1599 the Spaniards having given up their settlement at Caldera ‘in Mindanao, 
the Jolo men and the people of Bunahayen armed a number of vessels “to make an expe- 
dition against the coasts of Pintado to plunder and make captives.” They were joined by 
the people of Tampacan and mustered 50 vessels with more than 3,000 men. They plun- 
dered Panay and other islands, carrying off much booty and 800 Christian captives. In 
1600 they attacked the Spanish settlement at Arevalo, but were repulsed with great loss 
though the Spanish Commander, Captain Juan Garcia, fell in the fight, a victim to his own 
reckless courage (de Morga, 141). This is the first instance I have”come across of the Malays 
raiding for slaves. 

175. In 1602 the Spaniards sent an expedition from Manila to Jolo to check the 
piracy of the inhabitants and that ofthe Mindanaoans, but it returned unsuccessful in 1603. 
The Mindanaoans indeed raided more freely, attacking Luzon itself and capturing a number 
of prisoners, among whom were many Spaniards. Some of these they allowed to go on 
parole to Manila to obtain their ransoms, At last the Viceroy managed to collect a fleet, 
which put them to flight, the pirate boats “ lightening themselves by throwing into the sea 
goods and captives, so as to run more swiftly’ (de Morga, p. 213). 

Chinese. 

176. In the year 1600 the Chinese pirate Liang-punhau, who belonged to the ‘Tankia 
or Thanhu (i.e, the Boating) Race and was in alliance with the Japanese, was defeated 
and killed by the Governor-General Chin-Sui, one hundred vessels being sunk in the fight 
and 1,600 pirates killed or drowned, For this success “the Emperor ordered a thanksgiving, 
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himself sacrificing at the high altars ond in the temples, proclaimed « victory throughout 
the Empire and received the congratulations of his Court" (Chin, Repos., XIX, 148). 
Portuguese and Arakanese, 

177. Since the advent of the Portuguese, many European adventurers had entered 
the service of the native princes, As a rule, such men as entered the service of the chiofs 
on the west coast of India never acquired much influence with their employers, but on the 
eastern coast ofthe Bay of Bengal these adventurers were o very different class of men. Such 
mon were constantly to be found in the service of the Princes of Cambodia, Siam, Burma 
from thom and their followers originated a mixed force of free-hooters, who harassed the 
lower provinoes of Bengal for more than uo hundred and fifty years, The country at the 
mouths of the Ganges from the Hugli to Arakan, at the end of the sixteenth century, though 
nominally subject to the Mughal, was held by local chiefs who wore practically independent, 
The best known of these werd (1) Kedar Rai of Sripur who resovered Sandwip from the 
Mughals, twice defeated the King of Arakan and was finally defeated and killed by the 
olheers of Raja Man Singh, the Mughal Governor from 1589 to 1606; (2) Ramohandra Rai, 
whose headquarters were at Bakla or Chandradwipa in the south-vast of the Bakarganj 


‘District, “a Gentile of an excellent disposition, who ia particularly fond of shooting with a’ 


gun" (Fitch, in Kerr, VIL, #72, eto.), who with his son Kirtinarayan oxpelled the Faranygia 
from the mouths of the Megna and whose alliances was courted by the Nawab of Dacca 
(Cam pos, p. SI, describes him as a friend of the Portuguese) ; and (3) Pratapaditya of Jesaore, 
the “hero of the Sunderbunda,” who established a kind of naval station in Chandikun or 
Saugor, and was eventually defeated and captured by Raju Man Singh (Mukherji, Indian 
Shipping and the Imp, Ger), Mr. O'Malley (24 Parganas, Gaz, p. 27) writes :—"' A halo 
of legend attaches to Pratapaditya, who is regarded by Bengali Hindus as a tational hero,’ 





His fathor Bikramaditya settled in Jessore at Iswaripur, but Pratapaditya removed his 


headquarters to Dhumgliat and “ extended tho limits of his kingdom by conquost, till all 
the surrounding country acknowledged his rule. He declared himself independent of the 
Mughal Emperors, and such was his power and prowess that he defeated, one after the 
other, the Invperial generals sent against him." At last, however, he was sitrprised by the 
officers of Raja Man Singh and made prisoner, Toesoape from further disgrace hw poisoned 
himself. Pratapaditya is the “ King of Chandecan ” mentioned by Jeenit: writers. 

178, As the King of Arakan was the natural onemy of the Mughals, it is prohable 
that, at any rate, the first and third of the above-mentioned chiefs entertained some kind of 
rélation with him and were acquainted with his use of Portuguese mercenaries, fn fact 
Kedar Rai had some of the latter in his own service, for when, about 1602, he made himself 
master of the island of Sandwip, he placed it in the charge of a Portuguese named Dowiinges 
Carvalho. The latter, finding himself not strong enough to hold the island with his own 
forces, obtained assistance from his fellow countryman, Emanuel da Mattos, who wasin this 
servioo of the King of Arakan. Apparently he gave him part of the island which da Mattos 
placed under his deputy, # Moor named Fateh Khan, Tn this condition affairs remained 
until 1606 or 1607 when da Mattos died, N. B. Campos (p, 67) says that Carvalho and da 
Mattos retook Sandwip in 1602 from the Mughals, who had taken it from Kodar Rai, The 
latter when driven from Sandwip took refuge at Stipur and was treacherously murdered 
by Pratapaditya sbout. 1605 (isid., pp. 73; 82), 
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179. About 1600 Salvador Ribeira da Sousa, a Portuguese, and Filippo de Brito e 
Nicote (born at Lisbon but of French origin) obtained command of the army of the King 
of Pegu. When da Sousa had made his fortune he retired to Portugal, leaving Nicote in 
command at Siriam. On da Mattos’ death Nicote thought it a good opportunity to seize 
Dianga in Arakan, with the help of the Portuguese living there. Larly in 1607 (Faria, 
III, 154), before he could make his attempt, the King discovered the plot and anticipated é 
him by killing all the Portuguese in the place upon whom he could lay hands. Fateh Khan — 
also, seeing that the Portuguese in Sandwip could no longer expect assistance from their 
countrymen in Arakan, massacred his late allies and, feeling himself absolutely secure, as- 
sumed the magnificent title of ‘ Fateh Khan, by the grace of God, Lord of Sandwip, shed- 
der of Christian blood and Destroyer of the Portuguese nation’ (Faria, II], 155). His 
triumph was short-lived. The few Portuguese who had escaped from the massacre at 
Dianga, some 80 men with ten small ships, having no other resource, turned pirates. It 
was absolutely necessary to exterminate them before they could gather force. Fateh Khan 
therefore attacked them off the Island of Dakhin Shahbagpur with 40 ships, on board of 
which there were 600 Moors, but the Portuguese were desperate men and skilful sailors, and 
Fateh Khan was defeated and killed. The fugitives now chose as their chief, first Estevao 
Palmeyro, who refused the command on the ground of their piratical behaviour (Faria, III, 
156 ; Campos, p. 83), and then one Sebastiao Gonzalez Tibao, a man of obscure origin, born 
near Lisbon (Faria, ILI, 154). With the assistance of the King of Bacala (? Ram Chandra 
Rai) in 1609, he made himself master of Sandwip, and formed an army of 1,000 Portuguese 
and 2,000 well armed natives, 200 horse, and a fleet of 80 vessels. With these he made 
himself so formidable that the Mughal Governor of Bengal was forced to fix his headquarters ‘ 
at Dacca for the better protection ofhis province. Onthe other hand, he quickly composed y 
his quarrel with the King of Araken, and is said to have married his sister (see Campos, 
p. 85). In 1610, in alliance with his brother-in-law, he invaded Bengal, but the King 
having been defeated on land, Gonzales treacherously seized his fleet and ravaged the 
coast of Arakan. Having now made himself enemies on all sides, he thought it expedient 
to place himself under the protection of the Portuguese Viceroy. This having been promised, 
in 1615 he, with a Portuguese fleet under Don Francis de Meneses Roxo, invaded Arakan 
but was defeated, Roxo himself being killed in the fight, and in 1616 the King made 
himself master of Sandwip, reducing Gonzales to the miserable condition from which he had 
sprung. “So,” says Faria (II, 228), “his sovereignty passed like a shadow; his pride 
was humbled and his villainies punished *’ (Campos, p. 155). Meanwhile, in 1613, Nicote 
had been forced to surrender Siriam to the King of Ava, he and his fellow Portuguese 
being taken prisoners and impaled, 

180. From this time onwards, the pirates of Sandwip, whether Arakanese (generally 
known as Maghs) or Portuguese, were nominally subjects of the King of Arakan, For an- 
other fifty years they continued to terrorize Bengal (Imp. Gaz.; Beveridge, Bakarganj; a 
Chittagong Gaz., Danvers, I, 142-7, 160-2, 179-81). So much were they feared by the 
Muhammadans that Shihabuddin Talish asserts that one hundred of the Mughal vessels 
would flee at the sight of four Portuguese and that no Governor before Shaista Khan would 
undertake the task of their suppression (Chittagong Gaz.). By Portuguese boats is here 
probably meant pirate boats commanded by Portuguese captains, with Arakanese or half 
caste crews. Bernier tells us that ‘‘ in small and other light galleys they plundered the whole 
coast of Bengal and carried away whole towns, assemblies, markets, feasts and weddings 
of the poor Gentiles and others of that country, making women slaves, great and small, with 
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* by the Dutch, English and French, All three nations formed syndicates, which had tho 


ed to infest the Eastern Seas (see para. 154 above), but from the inhabitants of the consts, 
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onee well-poopled, were now deserted. The old people were aold by the pirates to their 
relatives, the younger they kept ax rowers, forcing them to become Christians, or sold them 
8 slaves to the Portuguese of Goa, Ceylon, St. Thomeé or Hngli, " bragging that they made 
more Christians in one year than all the Missionaries in India in ten.’ ‘This behaviour 
ao excited the wrath of Jahangir that he began to persecute the Jeanits and pullod down 
their churches in Agra and Lahore, The Christinns, who had been tolerated at Hugi be. 
cause of their professed readiness to assist the Government against the pirates, were more 
than suspeoted of connivance in their outrages. At last, in 1632, a Mughal fleet. and army 
under Kaaim Khan captured the town, killing o large number of Portuguese and carrying 
such as remained alive into ¢aptivity, when they were forcibly converted to Muhammad. 
anism (Pinkerton’s Voyages, VIII, 123-6). After the oapture of Hugli (September 1632) 
about 3,000 Christians (100 Portuguese men with 60 or 70 women, the rest country born or 
Wlaves) excaped down the river to Saugor, where tho King of Arakan permitted them to 
build a fort, and promised them proteation against the Mughals (Campos, p, 197), On 
the 25th April 1633 a Portuguese frigate from Pipli attacked the first English frigate that 
came to Bengal at Harishpur anid nearly destroyed the crew. The English claimed the sur- 
render of the frigate from the Muhaommadan Governor, who however only confiscated it for 
the Government. In the same yoar the Portuguose ransomed the crew of the En clish 
ahip Swan, which had been surprised and taken hy the Arakanese (Campos, p. 98; Hunter. 
India, I, a7). 

181. In 1636 the Portuguese were ousted from their settlement at Hijili by the 
Mnghals (Campos, p, 95), In 1638 the Magh Chief of Chittagong revolted from the King 
of Arakan and placed himself under the Mughals (Cotton, Chittagong, p. 2), In revenge, 
the King of Arakan showed further favour to the Portuguese adventurers, paid then high 
silaries and settled them in Dianga. With their help he built, large vessela and ravaged 
the country of the Mughals ax far as Dacea (Campos, p. 188). 

182. Shihabuddin Talish (writing about 1665) says that the Arakanese and Portuguese 
pirates brought their prisoners for sale to Tamluk (in Midnapur) and to Balasor, ‘They were 
not allowed to land, but 4 messenger wax sent on bosrd. If his offers wore satisfactory, the 
money was taken and the prisoners were handed over. Pipli was a similar slave markot 
(Campos, p, 97; see para, 311 below), 


strange cruelty and burning all that they could not carry away.” Hence many islands, 





The Adventurers. 
188, Hitherto the trade of the southern hemisphere, save where some feathers had 


been plucked by pirates and privateers in the southern Atlantic and Pacific Oerans, had 
been monopolized by the Portuguese and Spaniards. I was now to be challenged openly 


approval of Government, to send ships to the Rast, and which gradually assumed the form 
of National Companies. The merohanta who compored the syndicates called themaclves, in 
England, * Merchant Adventurers’ and they gave the men whom they employed what might 
be called regular commissions, ‘The shipa were well found, manned and armed, for it was 
necessary for them not only to defend themselves against attacks by the Barbary Pirates 
and interference by the Spaniards and Portuguese, but also to deal with any hostility which 
might be shown by the natives of the countries with which they sought to trado. Such 
hostility was certainly to be expected, not merely from the native pirates who were report. 


whooe Heelings towatds all Christians had been greatly embittered by the outrages committed 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese, the outra; mitted 
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184. From the above it is evident that the captains of these armed vessels trading to 
the East must, necessarily, have been allowed by their employers a freedom of action which 
would be incomprehensible in modern times. Nor had they much in the ideas of their 
own countrymen that we should think valuable to guide their judgment as to what 
was wrong and what was right in their relations with the natives of the East. In. the first 
place, the latter were Muhammadans or Pagans, and as such they considered them to be the 
natural enemies of Christians. This was not merely the opinion of ignorant men, for Sir 
Edward Coke (Institutes, pub. 1628) was of opinion that pagans were to be treated as per- 
petual and irreclaimable enemies of Christians (Southey, s.p. 1696), In the second place, 
the Asiatics were of a different race and colour, and were therefore to be considered not only 
as inferiors but, on quasi-Biblical grounds, also as the natural prey of the white races. 
William Finch says that in his time (1608) “some Europeans think it lawful to make prize 


of the goods and ships of the Ethnicks [?.e., the heathen] ” (Foster, Harly Travels, p. 147). 


When Darby Mullins, an Irishman, who had served with Kidd and Culliford, was executed 


with Kidd on the 23rd May 1701, he said that he had joined the pirates “ not knowing but 
that it was very lawful (as he said he was told) to plunder ships and goods, etc., belongmg to 


the enemies of Christianity *’ (Brit. Mus., 515-1-2/193).44 In the third place, the Law of the 
Sea, as then interpreted, classed all men as enemies whose nations were not formally allied 
to one’s own. When in 1593 Sir Richard Hawkins was captured by the Spanish and 
threatened with the punishment of a pirate, he protested that, though according to Spa- 
nish law a Spaniard could not take up arms against a national enemy without his King’s 
Commission, an Englishman, according to English law, could do so (Observations, Purchas, 
XVII, 190-1). If then an Englishman met with one of his ‘ irreclaimable enemies,’ it could 
hardly be expected that he would have much scruple about plundering him. Accordingly, as 
it was above all essential that his voyage should pay—and pay handsomely—for itself, when 
a merchant-captain was unable to obtain a good market, he had little or no hesitation in 
filling his ship with unbought goods from the holds of any Moorish, Indian, Chinese or Malay 
vessels which had not paid for passes from his own countrymen, more especially if they had 
made the unpardonable mistake of purchasing passes from any of his enemies (see para. -233 
below). Similarly he enjoyed and exercised to the full the right of reprisal for any injury 
or insult which he might have suffered. Such was the simple creed of the Dutch, English 
and French captains of the time. The Asiatics, as well as the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
called them pirates, but if they thought it necessary to describe themselves by any parti- 
cular name, it was that of Adventurers, andthis we may accept, remembering that, after 
all, it means practically the same thing as pirates.t® Their ships they described as private 
men-of-war. The Adventurer had this in common with the pirate, namely that the object 


_of his enterprise was gain, that he had practically no scruples and did not hestitate to employ 


torture in order to obtain any information he might require. He differed from the pirate 
in that he held a regular commission and did not attack his own countrymen, so he could 
not, properly, be classed amongst the “enemies of the human race.” 

185. As what most distinguishes piracy from other forms of violence is generally be- 


lieved to be the cruelty and callousness of the pirates, it is, I think, important that, before ~ 


judging the pirates themselves, one should take into consideration the nature of the times 


44 “ The nayigation of that age assumed all mankind to be their natarel prey, and regarded eom- 
aa and piracy aa alternative pursuits, equally entitled to respect.” Satow, Japan and Siam, 
P: 


45 ‘The word pirate is derived fromthe Greek peirates, meaning one who attempts or attacks. 
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in which eas lived, ‘The ae which eccrailed throuatiout the world at the ead ot the 
sixteenth century, and for many years later, is almost beyond belief. Torture waa the hand- 
maid of the law and every one in authority considered that he had a right to make use of 
it, whether as a punishment or us o deterrent, particularly in dealing with foreigners. As 
a proof of what I say, a striking and horrible instance exists in a story related by one Ed- 
mund Scot, Agent of the Euglish East India Company at Bantam (Discourse of Java, Pur- 
chas, 11,466, about 1604), Scot coolly tells of bis treatment of a man** suspected of having set 
fire to the English Factory :-—‘“ Some things he confessed to him [ie,, the Javan Admiral) 
voneerning our matter but not much, but he would tell us nothing. Wherefore, because 
of his sullenness and that it was he that fired us, I caused him to be burned under the nails 
of his thumbs, fingers and toes with sharp hot irons, and the nails to be torn off, and because 
he never blinshed at that, we thought that his arma and legs had been numbed by tying, 
wherefore we burned him in the hands, arms, shoulders and neck. But all waa one with 
him. Then we burned him quite through the hands and with rasphes (?) of iron tore out 
the flesh and ainews. After that I caused cold screws of iron to be screwed into the bonce 
of his arms and suddenly to be snatched out, After that all the bones of bis fingers and toes 
to be broken with pincers. Yet for all this he never shed tear, No, nor once turned his head 
aside nor stirred hand nor foot, but when we demanded any question be would put his 
tongue between his teeth and strike his chin upon his kners to bite it off (sce para. 291 below). 
When all the extremity we could use was but in vain, 1 caused him to be put in irons again, 
where the Amits or Ants, which do greatly abound there, got into his wounds and tormented 
hin) worse than we had done, as we might well see by his gesture.” Even the Javans, who 
hated the Chinese, were horrified and begged that the man might be shot, that being in 
their eyes the most shameful form of death. Scot consented, but took care that the shoot- 
ing should be done in the slowest and most painful manner, When things like this could 
be done by ordinary respectable men, one is forced to suspend judgement upon the actions 
of outlaws, of people driven to desperation by injustice and of men ot semt-savage races, 
from whom the pirates were recruited. 
French and Portuguese. 
i86. It is probable that some of the carly voyages of the Adventurers may have been 
lost sight of altogether. Of others very little is known, ¢g., that of the Norman ship from 
Dieppe which, in 1527, was the firat French vessel, unless that of Mondragon anticipated 
it in 1505 (#ee para. 88 above), to touch at Madagascar (Froidevaux, France q Madagascar, 
p. 7) and that of Captain Rogados whose vessel waa lost on the coast of Sumatra about L520 
(Pinto, p. 24).77 Tt was, T suppose, one of Rosados’ men who was put to death by the Raja 
of Achin for his inability to find the Island of Gold (see para. 126 abore) which he said he 
had visited (Jayne, p. 202)—0n the other hand, La Ronoiére ([1], 200) gives a detailed 
account of the voyage of Captain Jean Parmentier of Dieppe, who, ofter touching at Mada- 
gascar in July 152), arrived at Sumatra the same year (Middleton's Voyages, Hak, Sow. 
8, 1., XTX, p. VI), He and his brother Raoul left Dieppe for the Molucoay on the 28th 
March 1529, taking with them an interpreter who, though a Frenchman, understood Malay, 
and so had probably been in those quartera before. On the Lith May they crossed the 
Line, celebrating for the first time on record the ceremony of the Baptéme de la Ligne by making 
chetaliers of some fifty sailors, In later years the occasion became one for much ntn- 
pleasant practicaljoking, They reached Sumatra on the Slst October, their arrival having 
been predicted two months earlier by a man who had seen their ship in the sky (1a mirage), 


SUE 


4 Tt ia nob cloar whether the man waa 6 Ghinaman ora Javan, bul probsbly the formar, 
4? The voyage of Captain de Funay to Dui haa been mentioned in pare. 116 above, 
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Parmentier took hostages before commencing to trade, and, after a treacherous attack, during 
which some of the hostages escaped,-upon his men ashore, put the rest of the hostages to 
death and then sailed away. He and his brother dying soon after, his successor in command 
returned to Sumatra, effected a reconciliation, secured a cargo and came safely back to 
France. 

187. In 1633 Francis I of France issued Letters of Marque against the Portuguese, 
declaring that the sea was free*to men of all nations. It is reported that, in contemptuous 
defiance of the Papal Bulls, he remarked ;—“‘ Je youdrais bien voir la clause du testament 
d’Adam qui m’exclut du partage du monde” (La Ronciére, III, 300). 

188. The Portuguese and Spaniards, finding that they could no longer trick the French 
by the loan of treacherous pilots (see para. 116 above), next tried to intimidate the French 
sailors by gross cruelty. Having taken a ship, the Petit Lion of Dieppe, off the Azores, 
after dropping the officers from the yard arms into the sea and then beating them, they 
garotted them in a particularly cruel manner. Finally, throwing the officers’ bodies into 
the hold, they drove the crew below and sank the ship by gunfire. In 1537 French corsairs 
patroiled the sea from Cape St. Vincent to the Antilles and, in reprisal for this and similar 
brutal behaviour, when they took any Portuguese or Spanish prisoners, they cut off their 
noses, saying in derision ‘* Eternuez lor ” (La Ronciére, III, 291, 294). 

189. The English records make but few references to French ships in the East at this 
time. In fact, Crawford (II, 516) says that the French first appeared in the Malay Archi- 
pelago under General Augustin de Beaulieu in 1621, ignoring the various instances already 
mentioned. It is, I suppose, in reference to Beaulieu’s visit that Tavernier (III, 22) tells 
how, on a visit to Batavia, the French ships were treacherously set on fire and destroyed by 
the Dutch, whilst the crews were being entertained ashore by the Dutch Governor. In 
1602 the Corbin and the Croissant from St. Malo visited St. Augustine in Madagascar. 
Beaulieu also touched at the same place in 1620 (Froidevaux, p. 8). 

English. 

190. English enterprise in this direction began with Sir Francis Drake, who was, ac- 
cording to Andrew Lang (Hist. of Scotland, IT, 339), ‘‘ the most notorious of the sea-thieves 
who preyed upon the commerce of the world.” It is sometimes good to see ourselves as 
others see us, but one wonders whether Lang would have described Drake in this way, had 
Drake had the supreme good fortune to have been a Scotchman. Drake, leaving England 
in November 1577, raided the Pacific shore of South America, then failing to find a passage 
by the north of America, he determined to come home across the Pacific, though he had 
lost all his little fleet except his own ship, the Pelican (or Golden Hind). This determination 
was, no doubt, due to the fact that on board a Spanish galleon carrying a new Governor 
to the Philippines, which he had captured near Guatalco, he had found, besides a rich booty 
in goods and jewels, a chart of the Indian or Malayan Archipelago, By the aid of this he 
sailed a direct course from St. Francisco to the Moluccas, docked and scraped his ship at 
Celebes, sailed into the Indian Seas along-the coast of Java, very narrowly escaping ship- 
wreck in the Straits of Sunda, and thence by the Cape of Good Hope and Sierra Leone safely 
back to Plymouth with all his Spanish booty. There was at this time no war between 
England and Spain. Drake’s conduct had therefore been, technically, piratical, and the 
Spanish Ambassador, anticipating Lang, described him as the ‘“ Master Thief of the Un- 
known World.” Elizabeth, however, did not base her judgment on the opinions of her 
enemics. She accepted the rich presents which Drake offered in homage, and most of her 
courtiers followed the royal example, though Burleigh and Sussex refused to accept any 
precious gifts from a man whose fortune had been made by plunder (Froude, English Sea- 
men of the 16th century, p. 188; Kerr, %, 49), 
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Mahas4la—It is mentioned in the Padma P., (Srishti Kh. ch. 11), and Jlatsya P. (ch. 22), 
as a tirtha or a place of pilgrimage on the Godavari. Sila is mentioned as a tributary 
of the Godavari (Brahma P., ch. 106, vs. 20-22). It is the Maisolus of the Greeks. As 
Ptolemy places the mouth of the river Maisolus in the district called Maisolia, it may be 
identified with that portion of the Godavari which lies between the Pranahita or rather 
Wain-Gangé and the ocean. See Maisolia. In the Mahdvagga (V, 13, 12 in SBH., XVII, 
38) Mahagala is described as a border country on the east of South India. 

Mahasara—Masar, a village six miles to the west of Arrah in the district of Shahabad visited 
by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century. 

Mahasthana—Mahisthana-gada in the district of Baguré in Bengal (Devt-Bhdgavata, VII, 
ch. 38). It contained the celebrated temple of Mahadeva called Ugramadhava at the 
time of Vallala Sena, king of Gauda (Ananda Bhatta’s Valldla-charitam, ch. V1). It is 
seven miles to the north of Bogra (town). See Ballalapuri. Its ancient name was Sila 
Dhapa (Sila Dh&tugarbha) and contained four Buddhist stupas, but the name was changed 
into Sila-Dvipa after the revival of Hinduism (Inst of Ancient Monuments of Bengal; 
J ASB., 1875, p. 183). 

Mahati—The river Mahi, a branch of the river Chambal in Malwa (Vayu P., I, ch. 45, v. 97). 

Mahatnu—The river Argesan in Afghanistan which joins the Gomal river or Gomati (Rig 
Veda, X, 75). Same as Mehatnu. 

Mahivana—Same as Braja. See Gokula (Chaitanya-charitdmrita, II, ch. 18). 

Mahivana-Vihira—1. Pinjkotai, near Sunigram in Buner, about twenty-six miles south 
of Manglaur or Mangalore, the old capital of Udyana (Dr. Stein’s Archwological Tour with 
the Indian Field Force in the Indian Antiquary of 1899). It was visited by Hiuen Tsiang, 
2. Mahavana-Kitagira was situated in the suburb of Vaisali; it was also called Mahé- 
vana-vihara (Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 343). 

Mahendra—The whole range of hills extending from Orissa to the district of Madura was 
known by the name of Mahendra-parvata, It included the Eastern Ghats and the range 
extending from the Northern Cirears to Gondwana, part of which near Ganjam is still 
ealled Mahendra Malei or the hills of Mahendra (Raghuvamsa, IV, vs. 39, 40). It joins 
the Malaya mountain (Harshacharita, ch. VII). Parasurama retired to this mountain 
after he was defeated by Ramachandra. The Raémdyana (Kishk., ch. 67; Lank&, ch. 4) 
and the Chaitanya-charitamrita apply the name specially to the Eastern Ghats, and the 
hermitage of Parasurama is placed by the Chaiianya-charitédmrita at the southern extre- 
mity of the range in the district of Madura, The Raghuvamsa (VI, v. 54) places it in 
Kaliiga, so also the Uttara-Naishadha-Charita (Canto XII, v, 24). The name is princi- 
pally applied to the range of hills separating Ganjam from the valley of the MahAénadi, 

Mahesmati-Mandala—Mandala in Central India. It was also called Mahesamandala or 
Mahesmati (Arch. S. Rep., vol. XVII, p. 54). Its capital was Mahishmati (JRAS., 1910, 
p. 425). 

Mahesvara—Mahes or Chuli Mahesvara on the bank of the Nerbuda(Matsya P., ch. 189; 
Sthavirdvalicharita, X11); same as Mahishmati. 

Maheya—The country which lies between the rivers Mahi and Nerbuda. The Maheyas 
lived on the bank of the Nerbuda (Vdyu P., IT, 45), 

Mahi—1. The river Mahi in Malwa (Mdrkandeya P., ch. 57). Near its mouth Andhaka, a 

daitya, was killed by Siva in a cavern (Siva P., I, chs. 38, 43). 2. The river Mahi, a 
tributary of the Gandak (Sutla-nipdta, I, 2: Dhaniyasutia ; Trenckner’s Milinda Pafiha, 
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p. li4, SB#., AAXY, p. 171), it rises in the Himalaya, and flows into the Great Gandak 
about half a mile above its junction with the Ganges, but practically into the Ganges near 
Sonpur [Siatistical Account of Bengal, vol. XI (1877), p. 358; JRAS., 1907, p. 45). 

Mahisha—l. According to Bhatta Swami, the commentator of the Arthasdsira (Bk. IT, 
Koshadhyaksha), Mahisha was the country of Mahishmati (Harivaméa, I, ch. 14). 2. Same 
as Mahishaka. ~ 

Mahishaka—According to Dr. Bhandarkar, Mahishaka was the name of the country on the 
Nerbuda, of which Mahishmati was the capital. (Harly History of the Dekkan, sec. iii; 
Padma P., Adi Kh., ch. 6; Mobh., Bhishma P., ch. 9). Griffith identifies it with Mysore 

(see his Ramayana, Kishk., ch. 41). The Padma P. [Svarga (Adi), ch. 3] mentions Mahi- 
shaka as the country of Southern India, and therefore it is the same as Mahishamandala 
which has been identified by Mr. Rice with the Southern Mysore country (Mahishaman- 
dala ; see also Wilson’s Vishnu P., vol. II, p. 178 note). But this identification is in- 
correct. See Dr. Fleet’s Mahishamandala and Mahishmatt in JRAS., 1910, p. 440. 

Mahishamandala—Same as Mahisha and Mahishmati (see Fleet, JRAS., 1910, p. 429). 
Mahadeva was sent as a missionary to this place by Asoka (Mahdvaméa, ch. XII; Ep. 
Ind., vol. III, p. 136). According to the Dipavaméa, ASoka sent missionaries to Gan- 
dhara, Mahisha, Aparantaka, Maharashtra, Yona, Hemavata, Suvarnabhimi and 
Laikadipa (JASB., 1838, p. 932). According to Mr. Rice, Mahishamandala was the 
Southern Mysore country, of which Mysore was the principal town (JRAS.,1911, pp: 810, 
814), but Dr. Fleet disagrees with this identification. According to the latter, it was also 
called Mahamandala or Mahésha-rashtra, where the people called Mahesha lived (ibid., 
p. 833). 

Mahishmati—Mahesyara or Mahesh, on the right bank of the Nerbuda, forty miles to the 
south of Indore. It was the capital of Haihaya or Anfipadeéa, the kingdom of the myriad- 
handed Kartya-viryarjuna of the Purinas, who was killed by Parasurama, son of Jama- 
dagni and Renuka and disciple of Subrahmanya (JASB., 1838, p. 495; Bhdgavata P., 
IX, ch. 15). It was founded by Mahishman according to the Harivaméa (I, ch. 30), and 
by Mahisha according to the Padma P. (Uttara, ch, 75). It is also called Chuli Mahesyara 
(Garrett’s Classical Dictionary). It has been correctly identified by Mr. Pargiter (Mér 
kanJeya P., p. 333 note) with Mandhata on the Nerbuda (JRAS., 1910, pp. 445-6): see 
Onk@ranatha. It is the Mahissati of the Buddhists. The country, of which Mahishmati 
(MAhissati) was the capital, was called during the Buddhist period Avanti-Dakshinapatha 
(D. R. Bhandarkar’s Ancient History of India, pp. 45, 54). Mandana Misra, afterwards 
called Visvaripa Acharya, who was born at Rajgir resided here, and it was at this place 
that he was defeated in controversy by Saikarichirya (Madhavicharya’s Saikaradig- 
vijaya, ch, 8). The Anarghardghava (Act VII, 115) says that Mahishmati was the capital 
of Chedi at the time of the Kalachuris. According to the Mahdé-Govinda Suttanta (Digha 
Nikdya, XTX, 36) Mahissati or MAhishmati was the capital of Avanti (Malwa). 

Mahissati—See M4hishmaiti.. 

Mahita—Same as Mahi (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 9). 

Mahoba—The capital of Jejabhukti or Bundelkhand (see Mahotsavanagara), The Pra- 
bodha Chandrodaya was written during the reign of Kirtti Varman in the second half of 
the eleventh century a.p. (Hemakosha ; Réamdyana, Bk. 1). 

Mahodadhi—The Bay of Bengal (Raghuvaméa, IV, v. 34: Vayu P., Parva, ch, 47). 

Mahodaya—Kanauj (Hemakosha; Ramayana, Bk. I, ch. 32). 
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Mahotsava-Nagara—Mahoba in Bundelkhand. The whole Bundelkhand was anciently 
called Mahoba from this town. It was the capital of the Chandel kingdom which is uni- 
versally said to have been founded by Chandra Varman who was born in Samvat 225; 
he built 85 temples and erected the fort of Kalafjar. The Chandel kingdom was bounded 
on the west by the Dhasan river, on the east by the Vindhya mountain, on the north by 
the Jamuna, and on the south by the source of the Kiyan or Kane river. It appears from 
the inscriptions that the Chandel kings from Nannuka Deva, the founder of the dynasty, 
to Kirat Singh, reigned from 800 A.D. to the middle of the sixteenth century. It was in 
the reign of Kirtti Varma Deva, the twelfth king from Nannuka, who reigned from 1063 
to 1097 a.p., that the Prabodha Chandredaya Ndtaka was composed by Krishna Miéra 
(Arch. S. Rep., vol. XXI, p. 80). The town stands on the side of the Madan Sigar lake, 
which was excavated in the twelfth century. The Kirat lake is of the eleventh century. 

Mainéka-Giri—1. The Sewalik range (Kirma P., Uparibhaga, ch. 36; Mbh., Vana, ch. 135), 
extending from the Ganges to the Bias. 2. The group of hills near the eastern sources 
of the Ganges in the north of the Almora district (Pargiter’s Mdrkaadeya P., ch. 57, p. 
288), 3. A fabulous mountain situated in the sea, midway between India and Ceylon 
(Radmdyana, Sundara K., ch. VII), 4. A mountain on the west of India in or near 
Guzerat (Mbh., Vana, ch. 89). 

Maisolia—The coast between the Krishna and the Goddyari (Ptolemy). It is the Masalia 
of the Periplus. See Mahasala. . 

Magadhi—See Sumagadhi (Rdémdyana, I, ch. 32), 

Majjhima-Desa—See Madhyadesa (MahAvagga, V, 12, 13). 

Makandi—See Paichiala. 

Makula-Parvata—Kaluha-pihad which is about 26 miles to the south of Buddha-Gaya and 
about sixteen miles to the north of Chatra in the district of Hazaribagh, is evidently a 
corruption of the name of the Makula Parvata (see Bigandet’s Life of Gaudama). Buddha 
is sald to have passed his sixth vussa (or rainy season retirement) on the Makula mountain, 
which forms the western boundary of a secluded valley on the eastern bank of the Lilajan 
river, containing a temple of Durga called Kulesvari (Kula and iévari). But the place 
abounds in Buddhist architectural remains and figures of Buddha. On a plateau just 
in front of the hill on which Kulegvari’s temple is situated, and on the eastern side of the 
Tavine which separates the plateau from the hill, there is a temple which contains a broken 
image of Buddha in the conventional form of meditation. There are also two impres- 
sions of Buddha’s feet on the top of the highest peak of a hill on the northern side of the 
valley called the AkAéalochana, and figures of Buddha carved in the central part of the 
hill with inscriptions which have become much obliterated by time and exposure. The 
large bricks found at this place also attest to the antiquity of the place. The letter “ Ma ” 
of Makula must have dropped down by lapse of time, and kula was corrupted into Kaluhd. 
There can be no doubt that the Brahmins appropriated this sacred place of the Buddhists 
and set up the image of Durgi at a subsequent period after the expulsion of Buddhism 
[see my article onthe Kaluhd Hill in the District of Hazaribagh in JASB., vol. LXX (1901), 
p. 31}, but as Dr. Stein does not approve the above identification (see Indian Antiquary, 
vol. XXX, p. 90), the Kaluha-pahad may be, as is locally known, the Kolachala mountain 
of the Puranas. 

Mala—aA country situated to the east of Videha and north-west of Magadha, and on the 
north of the Ganges (Mbh., Sabha, ch. 29), including evidently the district of Chapra. 
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Malada—A portion of the district of Shahabad (Rdémdyana, Bala, ch. 24). It was on the 
site of the ancient Malada and Karusha that Visvamitra’s asrama was situated; Visva- 
mitra-asrama has been identified with Buxar. It is inentioned among the eastern coun- 
tries conquered by Bhima (Mbh., Sabha, ch. 29). 

Malakfta—The Chola kingdom of Tanjore; it is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang and also in the 
Tanjore inscription (Dr. Burnell’s Sowh Indian PH ORODNY: p. 47, note 4; Sewell’s 
Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India, p. 14). 

Malava—l. Malwa (Brahminda P., Parva, ch. 48) ; its capital was Dh&ra-nagara at the 
time of R4ji Bhoja. Its former capital was Avanti or Ujjayini (Brahma. P., ch. 43). 
Before the seventh or eighth century, the country was called Avanti (see Avanti). Hali- 
yudha flourished in the court of Mufija (974 to 1010 a.p.); Bagbhata, the author of the 
celebrated medical treatise called after his name, flourished in the court of Raja Bhoja 
(Tawney’s Prabandhachintamani, p. 198), and Mayura, the father-in-law of Banabhatta, 
flourished in the court of the elder Bhoja (Ind, Ant., I, pp. 113, 114). For the origin of 
the name (see Skanda P., MaheSvara, Kedara Kh., ch. 17). 2. The country of the Malavas 
or Mallas (the Mallis of Alexander’s historians) the capital of which was Multan (MO6h., 
Sabh& P., ch. 32; MeCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 352; Cunningham’s 
Arch. 8S. Rep., V, p. 129; Brihat-samhitd, ch. 14). The “ Malavaraja ” mentioned in the 
Harshacharita (ch. 4) was perhaps king ofthe Mallas of Multan (see Hp. Ind., vol. I, p. 70). 
See Malla-deéa. 

Malaya-Giri—The southern parts of the Western Ghits, south of the river Kaveri (Bhava- 
bhiti’s Mahdvira-charita, Act V, v. 3), called the Travancore Hills, including the Carda- 
mum Mountains, extending from Koimbatur gap to CapeComorin. One of the summits 
bearing the name of Pothigei, the Bettigo of Ptolemy, wasthe abode of Rishi Agastya 
(McCrindle’s Ptolemy, VII, ch. 1, sec. 66 in Ind. Ant., XIII, p. 361; Chaitanya-charitd- 
mrita, Madhya, ch. 9); it is also called Agasti-kita mountain or Potiyam, being the 
southernmost peak of the Anamalai mountains where theriver Tamraparni has its source. 

Malaya-Khandam—‘See Mallara. 

Malayalam—Malabar (Rdjdvalt, Pt. I). The Malayalam country included also Cochin and 
Travancore, and it was anciently called Chera afterwards Kerala (see Chera and Kerala). 
According to some authorities, it was the ancient name of Travancore (Schoff, Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea, p. 234; Da Cunha’s Hist.of Chaul and Bassein ; Caldwell’s Drac. 
Comp. Gram., 8rd ed., p. 16), Theentire Malayflam country originally comprised Tuluva, 
Mushika, Kerala and Kuva. For the history of Malayalam, see Mackenzie Manuscripts 
in JASB., 1838, p. 132. 

Malini—1. Champanagar near Bhagalpur (Hemakosha ; Matsya P.,ch, 48). 2. The river 
Mandakini. 3.Theriver Malini flows between the countries called Pralamba on the west 
and Apartala on the east, andfalls intothe river Ghagra about fifty miles above Ayodhya. 
It is the Erineses of Megasthenes, The hermitage of Kanva,the adoptive father of the 
celebrated Sakuntala, was situated on the bank of this river (KAlidisa’s Sukuntald, Acts 
Ill, VI). Lassen says that its present name is Chuka, the western tributary of the 
Saraju (Ind. Alt., II, p. 524; Raémédyana, Ayodhya K., ch. 68), See Kanva-asrama. 

Malla-Desa—1. The district of Multan was the ancient Malla-deja or Malava (q.v.), the 
people of which were called Mallis by Alexander’s historiansand are the Maélavas of the 
Mahabharata (Mbh., Sabha P.,ch.32), Its ancient capital was Multan (Cunningham’s 
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Arch. S. Rep., V, p. 129). Lakshmana’s son Chandraketu was made king of Malla-desa 
byhisuncle Ramachandra (Rdmdyana, Uttara K., ch. 115). 2. The country in which 
the Paraénath hills are situated (McCrindle’s Meyasthenes and Arrian, pp. 63, 139), that 
is, portions of the districts of Hazaribagh and Manbhum. The Purdnas and the Mahd- 
bhdrata (Bhishma, ch. 9) mention twocountries by the name of Malla, one in the west 
and the other in the east. 3. At the time of Buddha, the Mallas lived at Pavia and 
Kusinagara where he died. The ruinsat Aniruddwa near Kasia (ancient Kusinagara) 
in the district of Gorakhpur have been identified with the palaces of the Malla nobles 
(see also Mbh., Sabha , ch. 29). 

Malla-Parvata—The Parasnath hill in Chhota-Nagpur,the mount Maleus of the Greeks 
(McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 63, 139). See Samet-sikhara.. Mount Maleus 
has perhaps been wrongly identified with the Mandira hill in the district of Bhagalpur 
in the Bihar province (Bradley-Birt’s Story of an Indian Upland, p. 24). ; 

Mall4ra—Travancore ; it is a contraction of Malabar (Chaitanya-charitamrita, Pt. 11, ch. 9). 
Travancore is also called Malaya-khandam. 

Mallarashtra—Same as Mahdrdshira (Garett’s Class, Dic.; Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 9). 

Mallari-Linga—Belapur in the Raichur district, Nizam’s territory, where Siva killed Malla- 
sura (Arch. S. Insts : Nizam’s Territory, p. 35). See, however, Manichuda. 

Mallikarjuna—See Sri-saila (Ananda Giri’s Sankaravijaya, ch. 55, p. 180). 

Malyavana-Giri—. The Anagundi hill on the bank of the Tuigabhadra. According to 
the Hemakosha, it is the sameas Prasravana-giri; but according to Bhavabhfti, Malya- 
vana-giri and Prasravana-giri aretwo different hills (Uttara Rdmacharita, Act I): see 
Prasravana-giri.. Its present name is Phatika (Shphatika) Sila, where Ramachandra 
resided for four months after his alliance with Sugriva (Raémdyana, Aranya, ch. 51). Ac- 
cording to Mr. Pargiter, Malyavana and Prasravana are the names of the same mountain 
or chain of hills, but he considers that Prasravana is the name of the chain and Malyavana 
is the peak (The Geo. of Rama’s Exile in JRAS., 1894, pp. 256, 257). 2. The Kara- 
korum mountain between the Nila and Nishadha (g.v.) mountains (M6h., Bhishma, ch. 6). 

Manasa—1. Lake Manas-sarovar, situated in the Kailisa Mountain in Hinadesa in Western 
Tibet (JASB., XVII, p. 166; Raémdyana, Bala K., ch. 24). Its Hunnic name is Cho 
Mapan. It has been graphically described by Moorcroft in the Asiatic Researches, vol. XT, 
p. 375; see also JASB., 1838, p. 316, and Jbid., 1848, p.127. According to Moorcroft’s 
estimate, it is fifteen milesinlength (east to west) by eleven miles in breadth (north to 
south). The circumambulation of thelake is performed in 4, 5 or 6 days according to 
the stay of the pilgrims in the eight Gumbas or guard-houses on the bank of the lake 
(J ASB., 1848, p. 165). On the south of the lake is the Gurla range. Sven Hedin says, 
** Even the first view from the hills caused us to burst into tears of joy at the wonderful 
magnificent landscape and its surpassing beauty. The oval lake lies like an enormous 
turquoise embedded between two of the finest and most famous mountain giants of the 
world, the Kailas in the north and Gurla Mandatta in the south and between huge ranges, 
above which the mountains uplift their crowns of bright white eternal snow” (Sven 
Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya, I1,p. 112). There are three approaches from the United Pro- 
vinces to the Holy lakes and Kailis,—over the Lipu Lekh Pass, Untadhura Pass, and the 
Niti Pass, the first being the easiest of all (Sherring’s Western Tibet, p. 149). 2. Uttara- 
Minasa and Dakshina-Manasa are two places of pilgrimage in Gaya (Chaitanya-Bhdgvata, 
ch, 12), 
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Minasa-Sarovara—Saine os Manasa. 

Mandagora—Mandlad, originally Mindigada, situated in the Rajapuri creck near Kudem 
in the Bombay Prestdeney (MeCrindle’s Plolomy, VIL, ch. 1, acc. 7; but see W. H, Schofl's 
Periplas of the Hrythraean Sea, p.201). Bhindirkar aleo identifies it with Mindid (Early 
Hist. of the Dekkan, 20. viii). It hus also been identified with. Mandangar fort in the 
Ratnagiri district, Bombay (Som. Guz., vol, T, Pt. I, 541-346), and with Mandal in 
Kolaba district (ibid., wol. I, Pt. TT), 

Mandakini—l!. The Kaliganga or the Western Kall or Mandigni, which rises in the moun- 
taina of Kedara in Garwal (Matsya P., ch. 121; Asia. Res., vol. XT, p, 608), It is a 
tributary of the AlakinandA, 2. Cunningham hoa identified it with the Manddikin, 
amall tributary of the Paisuni (Payasvini) in Bundelkhand, which flows by the aide of 
Mount Chitrakita (Arch. 8. Rep., vol. XXI, p. 11; Matsya P., ch. 114). 

Mandapa-pura—Mandu in Malwa (Lalitpur Inscription in JASB., p. 67). The seat of 
government was transferred to this place from Dhir by the Mahomedan conquerors of 
Malwa in the fifteenth century. 


Mandara-Girl—l. A hill situated in the Biika sub-division of the district of Bhagalpur, 


two or three miles to the north of Baméi and thirty miles to the south of Bhagalpur. Tt 
is an isolated hillabout seven hundred feet high with a groove all around the middle to 
indicate the impression of the coll of the serpent Visuki which served as a rope for churn- 
ing the ocean with the hillasthe churn-staff, the gods holding the tall of the serpent and 
the Asuras the head. Tho groove is evidently artificial and bearathe mark of the chisel, 
Vishnu incarnated asthe tortome (Kilrma-apatdra) and bore the weight of the mountain 
on his back when the ocean was being churned (Kiirma?.,1,ch. 1; Vdmana P,, ch. 00). 
There are two Buddhist temples on the top of the hill now worshipped by the Jainas, 
On o lower bluff on the western side ofthe peak was the original temple of Vishnu called 
Madhusiidana (Garuda P.,1,ch. 81), now in ruins, on the western side of which is a dark 
low cave containing an image of Nrisimha carved on the rock, and near it are situated 
a natural cavity in the rock containing a large quantity of pure limpid spring-water called 
the Akfsa-Ganga und a colossal image of Vimane Deva and a huge sculpture of Madbu 
Kaifabha Daitya (for a description of the figure, see JASB.,XX,p. 272). At the foot 
of the hill and on its eastern side arc extensive rnins of temples and other buildings, and 
among them i a very old stone buildingcalled N&th-thin, which waa evidently a monas- 
tery of the Buddhist period now appropriated by the Hindus, There are also ruins of 
buildings on the hill, and thereare steps carved on the rock for easy ascent almost to the 
top of the hill, Thess ruins are said to belong to the time of the Chola RAjis, especially 
of RAj& Chhatar Singh (Martin's Eastern India, vol. IL; Rishbihiri Bose's Manddéra 
Hill in Ind, Ant., I, p. 46). There is a beautiful tank at the foot of the hill called Pipa- 
hirigt where people come to bathe from a long distance on the last day of the month of 
Paush, when the image of Madhustidana is broughttoatemple at the foot of the hill from 
Bansi, Thistank wascaused to be excavated by Konadevi, the wife of Adityasena who 
bocame tho in Ispendent sovereign of Magatha in the seventh century after the Kanauj 
kingdom had been broken up on the death of Harshavardhana (Corp. Inscrip. Ind., 
Vol IIT, p. 211), This shows that Afiga was still under the domination of Magadha. 
The hill is sacred to Madhusiduna, but the image is now kept at Bamdl the Balisa of the 
Mandéra-méhétmya, where the temple wag built in 1720a,p. For the sanctity of the 
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hill, see Vardha P., ch. 143; Yogint Tantra, Pt. IU, ch. 4; Nrisimha P., ch. 65. The 
Vardha P., (ch. 143) says that Mandira is situated onthe south of the Ganges and on the 
Vindhya range. 2. A portion of the Himalaya mountain to the east of Sumeru in Garwal. 
The Mahdbhérata (AnuSsasana P., ch. 19, Vana P., ch. 162), however, does not recognise 
any other Mandira except the Mandara of the Himalaya range (see Kirmachala). In 
some Puranas, the Badarika-fsrama containing the temple of Nara and Narayana is said 
to be situated on the Mandira mountain, but in the Mahdébhdrata (Vana, chs. 162, 164), 
Mandara mountain is placed to the east and perhaps a part of Gandhamadana and on 
the north of Badarikaésrama. Mahadeva resided here after his marriage with Parvati 
(Vadmana P., ch. 44). 

Mangala—Called also Maigali or Mangalapura, the capital of Udydna, identified by Wilford 
with Mangora or Manglora. It was on the left bank of the Swat river (JASB., vol. VIII, 
p. 311). Cunningham thought it could be identified with Minglaur (JRAS., 1896, p. 656), 

Mangala-giri—See Pana-Nrisimha, (Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, p. 139). 

Mangalaprastha—Same as Maagala-giri (Devt-Bhdgavata, Pt. VII, ch. 13). 

Mangipattana—tIt has been identified by Dr. Burgess with Pratishthana, the capital of 
Salivihana (Burgess’ Antiquities of Bidar and Aurangabad, p: 54). Tt is also called 
Muigi-Paithan (see Pratishthana). 

Manichuda—aA low range of hills, on the western extremity oi which is situated the town 
of Jejuri, 30 miles east of Poona, where the two Asura brothers Malla and Mali molested 
the Brahmins. They were killed by Khandoba (Khande Rao), an incarnation of Siva 
(Brahmdanda P., Khetra K., Mallari-m4hat., as mentioned in Oppert’s On the Original 
Inhabitants of Bhdratavarsha or India, p, 158, note). See Mallari-linga. 

Manikapura—Manikalya in the Rawalpindi district of the Punjab, 14 miles to the south 
of Rawalpindi, is celebrated for the Buddhist topes, where Buddha in a former birth gave 
his body to feed seven starving tiger-cubs (Arch. S. Rep., vol. XIV, p. 50; Punjab Gazet- 
teer, Rawalpindi District, p. 41). Manikalya is also called MAnikiala, The Buddhist 
story has been transformed into the legend of Rasalu. The inscriptions confirm the idea 
that the “ body offering ’’ or ‘‘ Huta-murta ” stupa was at this place. General Cunning- 
ham supposes that it owes its ancient name to Manigal, the father of Satrap Jihonia under 
Kujula Kara Kadphises. The principal tope was built by Kanishka in the first century 
a.D, (JASB., XVIII, p. 20), and according to some, in the second century B.c. It is six 
miles from Takhtpuri, and said to contain about eighty houses built upon the ancient 
ruins (JASB., XXII, 570). For the Indo-Sassanian coins discovered at Manikalya, see 
J ASB., 1837, p. 288 ; ibid., IL, 1834, p. 436. 

Manikarna—Manikaran, a celebrated place of pilgrimage on the Parvati, a tributary of the 
Bias in the Kulu valley (J ASB., 1902, p. 36; Brihat-Dharma P., I, ch. 6). See Parvati 
and Kuluta. There are boiling springs within a Kunda or reservoir, 8 or 10 cubits in 
diameter, called Manikaran or Manikarniké. The pilgrims get their rice and pulses boiled 
in this Kunda, It is a contraction of Manikarnika., 

Manikarnika—1l. Same as Manikarna. 2. A celebrated ghat in Benares, 

Manimahesa—The temple ot Mahadeva Manimahega or Manamahesa—an 
stone with five faces, a celebrated place of pugrimage, 
the ancient capital of Chamba (Champa or Champapuri 
jab on the bank of the Ravi near its source 


image of white 
situated at Barmawar which was 
of the Rajatarangini) in the Pun- 
(Cunningham’s Arch, 8. Rep., vol, XIV, p. 109 ; 
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Anc. Geo., p. 141). According to Thornton (see his Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to 
India s.v. Ravee note), Manimahega or Muni-muhis is a lake in which the river Boodhill 
takes its rise ; it is according to Vigne the real Ravi. 

Manimatipuri—Same as Ibalapura (.1/0A.., Vana, ch. 96). 

Manipura—It was the capital of Kalinga, the kingdom of Babhruvahana of the Mahdbhdrata 
(Asvamedha P., ch. 79). Lassen identifies it with Manphur-Bunder and places it to the 
south of Chikakole, but this identification has been disapproved by Dr. Oppert (On the 
Weapons of the Ancient Hindus, pp. 145, 148), who identifies it with Manalaru near Madura 
(see also Oppert’s On the Original Inhabitants of Bhdératavarsha or India, p. 102). But the 
situation of the capital of Kalinga as described in the M bh. (Adi, ch. 215), and the Raghwu- 
vaméa (VI, v. 56) and also the name accord with those of Manikapattana, a seaport at 
the mouth of the Chilka lake. See Kalinga-nagari. It has been identified by Mr. Rice 
with Ratanpur in the Central Provinces (Mysore Inscriptions, Intro, XXIX). But see 
Ratnapura. 

Mafijula—See Bafjul4. 

Mafijupatan—Two and half miles from Katmandu; it was the capital of Nepal named 
after its founder Mafijuéri (Svayambha P., ch. 3, p. 152; Smith’s Asoka, p. 77). The 
present town oi Patan or Lalita-patan was founded by Asoka on the site of Mafiju-Patan 
as a memorial of his visit to Nepal (Smith’s Zarly History of India, p. 162). See Nepala. 
The great temple of Svayambhinatha stands about a mile to the west of Katmandu on 
a low, richly wooded detached hill, and consists of a hemisphere surmounted by a gradua- 
ted cone (Hodgson’s Literature and Religion of the Buddhists). Same as Mafijupattana. 

Mafijupattana—Same as Mafijupatan. 

Manyakshetra—Malkhed, on a tributary of the river Bhima in the Nizam’s territory about 
60 miles south-east of Sholapur. Amoghavarsha or Sarba, the son of Govinda ITI of the 
later RAshtrakfita dynasty, made it his capital in the ninth century A.D. It was also 
called Mankir (Bhandarkar’s Hist. of the Dekkan, sec. XI). 

Marapura—Another name for Pradyumna-nagara, the modern Pandua in the district of 
Hughli in Bengal. Pandu Sakya, the son of Buddha’s uncle Amitodana, became king 
of Kapilavastu after the death of Suddhodana, Buddha’s father. He fied from Kapila- 
vastu, retired beyond the Ganges and founded a town called, in Upham’s Mahdvaméa, 
ch, VIII, Morapura which is evidently a dialectical variation or mislection for Marapura, 
a synonym of Pradyumna-nagara (see also Turnour’s Mahdvamésd, ch. V). Pandu appears 
also to have been called Mahanima (Avaddna-kalpalatd, ch. 11; Spence Hardy’s Manual 
of Buddhism, p. 293). See JASB., 1910, p. 611. 

Marava—Marwar ; same as Marusthala (Padma P., Uttara Kh., ch, 68). 

Marakanda-Samarkand—See Sakadvipa (Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchtes, vol, IV, 
p. 56). 

Markandeya-Tirtha—At the confluence of the Saraju and the Ganges where Markanda 
Rishi performed asceticism (Padma P., Svarga, ch. 16). But the Mahdbhérata places the 
hermitage of the Rishi at the confluence of the Gomati and the Ganges (Vana P., ch. 84). 
According to tradition Markandeya performed asceticism near “ the southern ocean ”’ 
at Tirrunkkadayur in the Tanjore district, Madras, and obtained the boon of immortality 


from Siva (Brihat-Siva P., Uttara, ch. 33; T. A. Gopinatha Rao’s Iconography, vol. I, 
pt. I, p. 158). 
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Marttanda—Bavan (Bhavana) or Martan or Matan, five miles to the north-east of Islama- 
nad in Kasmir. It is the birth-place of Vishnu Sirya or the Sun (god). About one mile 
to the north-west of the temple lie the sacred springs of Marttanda-tirtha and among 
them are the celebrated springs called Vimala and Kamala. The temple of Marttanda 
is said to have been built by the Pandavas, but General Cunningham considers that it 
was built in 370 a.D. In the Rajataranginé it is called Simharotsika. For a description 
of the temple, see Matan in Thornton’s Gazetteer of Countries adjacent to India, 

Marttikavata—There were a town and a country of this name. The country was also 
called Salva (g.v.). The Brihat-samhit@ (ch. 16) places it in the north-western part of 
India, Its capital was Salvapura or Saubhanagara now called Alwar. According to 
Prof. Wilson, it was the country of the Bhojas by the side of the Parnasa (Banas) river 
in Malwa (Vishnu P., pt. IV, ch. 13). It was situated near Kurukshetra (Mbh., Maushala, 
ch. 7). Marta, Merta, or Mairta in Marwar, 36 miles north-west of Ajmir and on the 
north-west of the Aravali mountain, was evidently the ancient town of Marttikavata. 
It contains many temples (Tavernier’s Travels, Ball's ed., vol. I, p. 88). The country 
of Marttikavata therefore comprised portions of the territories of Jodhpur, Jaipur, and 
Alwar, as indicated by the identifications of its two principal cities Marttikavata (modern 
Marta) and Salvapura (modern Alwar). See MrittikAvati. 

Maru—Rajputana: an abode of death, i.c., a desert (Katyayana’s Védritika; Kunte’s 
Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, p. 378). Same as Marusthali and Marudhanva. 

Marubhami—Same as Marusthali (Vishnu P., IV, 24; Wilson’s translation, p. 474). 

Marudvridha—l. The Chandrabhaga, the mnited stream of the Jhelum and the Chinab 
(Ragozin’s Vedic India, p. 451 and the Rig-Veda, X, 75). 2. The Marubardhana, a tri- 
butary of the Chinab, which joins the latter river near Kishtawar (Thornton's Gazetteer, 
s.v. Chenaut). 

Marudhanva—l. Marwar (Bhavishya P., Pratisarga P., pt. Il], ch. 2). 2. The ancient, 
name of Rajputana (M/bh., Vana, ch. 201). It lay on the route between Hastinapura 

_ and Dvaraka (Ibid., Asvamedha, ch. 53). 

Marusthala—Same as Marava and Marusthali (Padma P., Uttara Kh., ch. 68). 

Marusthali—The great desert east of Sindh (Bhavishya P., Pratisarga P., pt. ITI). Marwar 
is a corruption of Marusthali or Marusthan (Tod’s Rajasthan—Annals of Marwar, ch. 1), 
It is called Maru in the Prabandhachintimani (Tawney’s trans., p. 172). It denotes the 
whole of Rajputana ; see Maru and Marudhanva. 

Masakavati—Mazaga or Massanagar, twenty-four miles from Bajor, on the river Swat in 
the Eusofzoi country. It has been identified by Rennell with Massaga of Alexander's 
historians and the Mashanagar of Baber. It held out for four days against the attack 
of Alexander (McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 180 note). According to Arrian, 
Massaka was the capital of the country of the Assakenoi (Jbid.). For the route of Alex- 
ander, see JASB., 1842, p. 552—Note on the passes into Hindoosian by H. T. Prinsep. 

Masura-Vihara—Identified by Mr. Stein with Gumbatoi in Buner, about twenty miles to 
the south-west of Manglora, the ancient capital of Udyana. 

Matanga—A country to the south-east of Kamaripa in Assam, celebrated for its diamond 
mines (Yuktikalpataru, p. 96). 

Matanga-Asrama—Same as Gandha-hasti Stipa (Mbh., Vana, ch. 84), 

Mathura—1l. Mathura, the capital of Sirasena ; hence the Jainas call Mathura by the name 
of Sauripura or Sauryapura (SBZ., XLV, p. 112). It was the birth-place of Krishna. 
At a place called Janmabhami or K4ragara near the Potara-kunda he was born; in 
the suburb called Malla-pura adjoining the temple of Kgsava Deva, he fought with 
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the two wrestlers, Chanura and Mushtika; at Kubja’s well he enred Kubjaé of her 
hump ; at Kamsa-ka-Tila, outside the southern gate of the present city, he killed 
Kamsa: at Bisrama ghat or Bisranti-ghat (Vardha P., ch. 152) he rested himself 
after his victory. Kamsa-ka-Tila and Kubja’s temple are situated on high mounds 
which are evidently the remains of the three Asoka Stfipas mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang. The Jog-ghat marks the spot where Kamsa is said to have dashed Maya 
or Yoganidra to the ground, but a pair of feet carved ona stone just below the Bag 
tree (Ficus Indicus) in front of the Karaigara where Krishna was born, points out the 
place where Kamsa attempted to kill her, but she escaped from his hand into 
the sky. Mathur&é was the hermitage of Dhruva (Skanda P., Kasi Kh., ch. 20); near 
Dhruva-ghat, there is a temple dedicated to him. Growse identifies the Kankali 
Tila (see Urumunda Parvata) near the Katra with the monastery of Upagupta, 
the preceptor, according to some, of Kalasoka or according to others of Asoka. 
It was visited by Hiuen Tsiang. The temple of Kankali Devi, a form of Durga, 
is a very small temple built on the land evidently after the destruction of the 
Buddhist monastery. The temple of Bhutesvara is identified with the stipa of Sariputra, 
the disciple of Buddha ; it is one of the seven sttpas mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. With- 
in the temple is a subterranean chamber containing the image of Pataleswari—a form of 
Mahishamarddini. The Damdama mound near Serai Jamalpur is identified with the 
monkey-stapa and the Yasa Vihira with the temple of Kesava Deva, which has been 
graphically described by Travernier as the temple of Ram Ram ” before its destruction 
by Aurangzeb in 1669 for the construction of a mosque on its site. Mathura was 
also called Madhupuri (present Maholi, five miles to the south-west of the modern city), 
being the abode ot Madhu, whose son Lavana was killed by Satrughna, the brother of 
Ramachandra, who founded the present city on the site of Madhuvana (Growse’s Mathura, 
ch. 4: Harivamsa, pt. I, ch. 54). Inscriptions of Vasu Deva found in Mathura by General 
Cunningham. He was perhaps the first of the Kanva dynasty of the Puranas, which ruled 
over North-Western India and the Punjab just before and after the Christian era; or he_ 
was the predecessor of Hushka, Jushka, and Kanishka (see Arch. S. Rep., vol. III, p, 42), 
Mathura was also called Madhura (Rdmdyana, Uttara, ch. 108—Bomb. recension) ; see 
Madhura. 2. Mathura (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 95), Madhura or Madura, the second 
capital of Pandya, on the river Vaigai, in the province of Madras ; it is said to have been 
founded by Kula Sekhara. It was called Dakshina Mathura by way of contradistinction 
to Mathura of the United Provinces (Brihat-Siva P., pt. I, ch. 20). It was the capital 
of Jativarman who ascended the throne in 1250 or 1251, and conquered the Hoysala king 
Somesvara of Karnata (Zp. Ind., vol. III, p. 8). It contained the celebrated temples of 
Minakshi Devi and Sundaresvara Mahadeva (Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, p. 226). - 
See Minakshi. 

Matipura—Madawar or Mundore in western Rohilkhand, eight miles north of Bijnor and 
thirty miles to the south of Hardwar, It is also called Madyabar. See Pralamba. 

Matsya-Desa—l. The territory of Jaipur ; it included the whole of the present territory of 
Alwar with a portion of Bharatpur (J/bh., Sabha, ch. 30 and Virata, ch. 1; Thornton’s 
Gazetteer ; Arch. S. Rep., vol. XX, p. 2; vol. Il, p. 244). It was the kingdom of Raja 
Virata of the Mahabharata, where Yudhishthira and his brothers resided incognito during 
the last year of their banishment. Bairata or Biréta is in the Jaipur State of Rajputana. 
Matsya is the Machchha of the Buddhists, and it was one of the sixteen great kingdoms 
(mahd-janapada) mentioned in the Pitakas (SBH., XVII, p. 146 note). Machheri, which 
is a corruption of Matsya, is situated 22 miles to the south of Alwar, which formerly 
appertained to the territory of Jaipur. See Birata. 2. Coorg (Skanda P., Kaveri Mahat, 








chs. 11-14; Rice's Mysore and Coorg, vol. I, pp. $8, 89, 91). 3. The eastern Matsya 
sppears to have been the southern portion of Tirhut including Bais@li (g.v.), the country 
of the “ Monster Fish of Hiuen Tyiang (Beal's RWC., II, p. 73; JASB., 1900, p. 83; 
Mbh., Sabha, ch. 30). 

Matsya-Tirtha—A small Inke situated on a hill 8 or 10 miles to the west of Tirupinan.— 
kundram not far from the river Tuigabhadra, In the province of Mysore (Chaitanya. 
charitémrita, pt. TT, ch. 9), It is tull of fishes which produce a musical sound morning 
and evening, This phenomenon is, perhaps, due to the singing of the fishes which are 
like the singing fishes called Butterman off the const of Seotland or the singing fislws 
of Ceylon or to the arrangement of the surrounding rocks which, at varying tempera- 
tires, produce a musical sound. Such music was noticed in the statue of the “ Vocal 
Memnon " in Egypt and also in the rocka of several places (sec Rawlinson's Ancient 
Egypt, p. 212), 

Maull—The Rolitas hills, 

Maulika—Same oa Mulaka and Asmaka (Brahmdnda P., ch, 49). 

Manlisnana—Multan (Padma P,, Uttara Kh,, ch, 61). It is the Meu-lo-san-pu-lo (Mauli- 
sninapura) of Hiven Tsiang, who visited it in 641 a, Same as MOlasthanapura (g.v.), 
It is also called Malasthina in the Padma P., (I, ch, 13). Tt is the Malla-desa of the 
fdémiyana (Uttara, ch. 115) given by Ramachandra to Lakshmona’s son Chandraketu. 
It is the country of the Mallag of Alexander's historians. Moulisnfina is perhaps a 
corruption of MAlava-sthiina or Malla-sthina, 

Mayapuri—It included Hardwar, Miiyipuri, and Kaakhala ; (sec Sa pta~mokshadapuri). 
Kapkhala is two miles from Hardwar. It was here that the oelehrated Daksha-yajfia 
of the Puranas took place, and Suti, the daughter of Daksha, sacrificed herlite, unable to 
bear the insult to her husband Mahfdeva by her father (Karma P., 1, ch. 15). The present 
Miyapur is situated between Hardwar and Kaikhala (Matsya P., ch. 22). Pilgrims from 
all parts of India go to bathe at Brahmakunda in the ghdt called Har-ki-Pairi at Hardwar. 
In a temple behind the temple of Dakshesvara Mahadeva at Kaikhala, the Yajia-kunda, 
where Sati immolated herself, is still pointed out. In the Mahdhbhdrata (Vana, ch. $4), 
Haridvara is called Gaigadvara, | 

Maya-rashtra—Mirat, where the remnant of Maya Danava's fort is still pointed ont, in a 
place called Andha-kota, It is about twenty miles from the Kali-nadf. The Bilvesvara 
Mahiileva is said to have been worshipped there by Mandodari, the wife of Ravana and 
daughter of Maya Dinava. About Andhakeda (perhaps corrupted into Andha-kota) 
and Hilveivara Mahideva, see Siva F., Bk. 1, ch. 41, Maya is the reputed author of Mayu. 
mata, Mayasilpa, &e., (O. C. Gangoly’s South Indian Bronzes, p. 7; Ind, Ant. vol. ¥, 
p. 254). 

Mayarat—Some oa Maya-rashjra, Mirat is a corruption of Mayarit, 

Mayora—Miyapuri or Hardwar. The present MayApuri is situated between the town of 
Hardwar and Kajkhala, 

Mayori—Mahi, a town on the Malabar conat (Caldwell's Drav. Comp, Gram., p. 3), 

Medapita—Mewar in Rajputana (Ep, Ind., vol. UL, p. 409). 

Medhavi-Tirlha—Near Kalafijar in Bundelkhand, 

Mega—Thw second mouth of the Ganges mentioned by Ptolemy. It is perhaps a transcrip- 
tion of Magra (channel), now represented by the Jirmia estuary (sce my Barly Course 
of the Ganges); 
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Meghantda—The river Megna in East Bengal. The river Brahmaputra in its southerly 
course towards the ocean after leaving Assam is called the Megna. 

Meghavahana—The river Megna in East Bengal. Same as Meghanada. 

Mehatau—A tributary of the Kruma, modern Kurum (Macdonell and Keith’s Vedie Index 
of Names and Subjects, vol. II, p. 180 ; Rig-Veda, X, 75). Same as Mahatna. 

Mekala—The mount Amarakantaka, in which the river Nerbuda has its source ; hence the 
Nerbuda is called Mekalakanyaka (Amarakosha). It is a part of the Vindhya range. 

Melezigeris (of the Greeks)—The town of Malvan situated in the island called Medha in the 
Ratnagiri district of the Bombay Presidency. The Channel which separated the island 
from the mainland has now dried up (Revised Lists of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay 
Presidency, vol. VIII, p. 204). Sir R. G. Bhandarkar identifies it with Jayagad (Karly 
History of the Dekkan, sec. viii). 

Meros Mount—The mountain called Mar-koh near Jalalabad in the Punjab, which was 
ascended by Alexander the Great (McCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 
p. 338). For the route of Alexander the Great when he invaded India, see JASB., 1842, 
p. 552—WNote on the Passes into Hindoostan by H. T. Prinsep. 

Meru—See Sumeru-Parvat (Skanda P., Vishnu Kh., III], ch. 7). 

Minakshi—Madura, one of the Pithas where Sati’s eyes are said to have fallen. The temple 
of Minakshi Devi (Devi-Bhagavata, VII, ch. 38), is situated within the town. It is said 
to have been bailt by Visvanath, the first king of the Nyak dynasty, in 1520 a.p. (Fer- 
gusson’s Hist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 364). See Mathura, Human sacri- 
fiess were offered to the goddess (JASB., VII, pt. 1, p. 379). The Madura temple is one 
of the largest and most beautiful temples in Southern India, There are golden flag-statis 
called Arunastambha or Sonar Talgdehh (golden palm-tree) in front of every temple in 
Southern India. The Aruna-stambha is a form of sun-dial for indicating the exact time 
of worship of the gods, though its real significance has now been forgotten ; it now merely 
serves as an ornament to the temple. 

Misraka—Misrikh, a celebrated Tirtha, in the district o1 Sitapur in Oudh: the hermitage 
of Dadhichi Rishi [Padma P., Svarga (Adi), ch. 12]. But it appears to be a Kurukshetra 
Tirtha, 

Mitanni—See Mitravana. 

MithilAa—1, Tirhut. 2. Janakpur (see Bideha). It was the capital of Bideha (Bhdgavata, 
pt. IX, ch. 13). It is called Miyulu in the Buddhist annals (see Spence Hardy’s Manual 
of Buddhism, p. 196), From the middle of the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth 
century, a dynasty of Brahman kings reigned in MithilA and the sixth of the line was 
Siva Simha, VidyApati flourished at his court (JASB., 1884, p. 76 and colophon to his 
poems), He gave to the poet a village called Bisapi in Pargana Jarail on the Bagvati 
in 293 Lakshmana era or in 1400 a.p, His capital was Gajarathapur. The Mithila 
University, which was a Brahminical university, flourished in the 14th century A.D., after 
the destruction of the Vikramasila monastery by Bakhtiyar Khilji. Its glory was sup- 
planted by the rise of the university town of Navadvipa. 

Mitravana—l. Multan. Same as SAmbapura. Kanarak in Orissa is also called Mitravana 

or Maitreyavana in the Kapila-samhita (Dr. Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, vol. Il, p. 146; 

Skanda P., Prabhasa Kh., I, 100). 2. Mitanni of the Tel-el-Amara inscription appears 

Maceaueaes of Mitravana, one of the three “ original seats ” of Sun-worship : modern 
sist Ss (Bhavishya P., 1, 72, 4; see Havell’s Hist of Aryan rule in India, p. 41). 
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The Aryans worshipped nature including the Sun (Mitra) before they emigrated to India 
and other countrics (comp. Rig Veda with the Avesta; Bhavishya P., 1, 139, 83 ff.), 
Miyulu—Same os Mithila. 

Modagiri—Monghyr (Moh,, Sabha, ch, 29), 

Mohana—The southern portion of the Northern Circars, the constlands situated between 
the rivera Malinadi and the Godivari (MMh,, Vana, ch, 252), 

Moharakapura—Moharpur in the district of Mirgapur, U.P. See Dharm@ranya (:b). 

Mouziris (of the Greeks)—Muyirikkodu ur Mayirikottn (Kishan-kotta opposite to the site 
of Cranganore) on the Malabar coast (Dr. Caldwell's Drav. Comp, Gram., p. 4; Dr. Bur: 
nell’s S. £. Pal., p. 51 note ; MeCrindle’s Prolemy, VIT, ch. 1, see. 8 in Ind, Ant., vol. XII, 
p. 228). The identification of Mouziris or Muziris, as it is also called, with Masura in the 
Ratnagiri district of the Bombay Presidency doa not appear to be correct. It is most 
probably the Murachipattana of the Ramdyspa (Kish, ch. 42) and Brihat-Samhita (oh, 14) 
and the Mufijagraimn of the WbA,, Sabha, ch. 30, conquered by Sahadeva. 

Mriga—Margiana, the country about Mery in Turkestan :ace Sikadvipa (Rawlinson’s Five 
Great Monarchies, vol, TV, pp. 25, 26, note). Murg was the ancient name of Merv, which 
still oxista in Murg-ah, the river of Merv. It is the Monrva of the Avesta and Margu of 
the Achmmenian Lnscriptions, 

Myigaddva—Sirnith, six miles from Benares, the place where Buddha preached his. tirst 
sermon after the attainment of Buddhahood at Buddha Gaya (Dhamma-Chakka-pyawat- 
tana Sutta in the Sacred Books of the East, vol, XI), Mrigadiva was situated in Hishi- 
patann (Bhadrakalpa-Avaddna in Dr, R. Mitra's Sans, Bud. Litr, of Nepal), Here 
Kaundinya, Advajit, Vashpa, Mohiniman and Bhodrika became his first disciples. The 
Buddhist temples and Vihiras and stupas of Sirnfith were destroyed and burnt by the 
Sivaites in the eleventh century when Benares way annexed to the kingdom of Kanau)j 
and Hinduism was restored, (See Sfiranganitha.) The exploration of 106 has dis- 
covered a pillar of Agyoka which marks the site where, secording to Hiuen Tsiang, Buddha 
first ‘turned the wheel ot law. The pillar is so well polished that it is still as “bright 
ag Jade.’ The Dbhaniek Stupa, according to General Cunningham (Ane. feo., p. 438), 
was the place where Buddha first turned the wheel of law. The Chaukhandi tower, or _ 
what is called Lari-ki-JhAap, is the place where Buddha after his arrival met Kaundinya, 
Aavajit, and the aforeaaid three others, who were at first not inclined to show him any 
mark of respect, but were obliged to do so when he came near them, Akbar built a tower 
npon it ta commemorate the visit of his father Humaéyin, The place whore the red sanid- 
stono statue of Bodhisattva of the time of Kanishka under an umbrella of the samo 
material has boen discovered, was the chaitrama, mentioned by Iteing, where Buddha 
uaedto walk, Just tothe south of the Asoka pillar, there is a hollow spot which has the 
appearance of a well and is pointed out aa the bathing place of Buddha by ignorant mon ; 
it is in reality the Asoka stupa mentioned by Hiucn Tsiang, the interior of which has be. 
come hollow by bricks being taken out of it by unscrupulous men. ‘Tho base is now only 
a few teet above the ground, and there are still four staircases on its four aitles cach. Gon- 
aisting of four or five stops and carved out of one piece of stone. The remains of a temple. 

‘mentionedby Hiuen Tsiang may be identified with the ruins discovered with four porti- , 
soes on the foursides on the aouthern sid of the excavated area, The throe tanks referred 
to by Hiuen Talanghave been identified by General Cunningham with the present tanks 
named Chandratal, Siraiga-til, and Nayi-tal (Arch, S, Rep., vol. 1, pp. 103-120). On the 
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hank of the Saragga-til, there is a small temple of Mahadeva called Sirnith. This temple 
is evidently founded on the ruins of a stupa crested tothe memory of the six-tusked cle- 
phant which gave its tuaka to the hunter in deference to his yellow robe. On the bank 
of the Naya-til, where Buddha washed his garments, there was a square stone containing : 
marks of Buddha's robes, as stated by Hinen Tsiang, The stone was found by General 
Cunningham near the village of Barahipur. For particulars of the ruins, eee Sir John 
Marshall's Excavations at Sarnath, 1907-08. 

Mrigasthali—See Pasupatindtha (Vardha P., ch. 215; Seayambhd P., ch. 4). 

Mrittikavati—The country of the Bhojas by the side of the Parniai (Banas) riverin Malwa 
(Wilson's Vishouw P., pt. TV, ch. 18; Aarehacharita, ch. VI). Same os Marttikayata 
(Marta in Marwar)., The capital of Mrittikavatt or Marttikivata was Saubhanagara or 
Silvapura, which hay been identified by General Cunningham with Alwar (M4A., Vana P,, 
oh. 14, and Arch, &. Rep., vol. XX, p. 120). It was situated near Kurukshetra (eee Mbh,, 
Maushala P.,oh, 7), Tt comprised portions of the territories of Jodhpur, Jaipur, and 
Alwar. See Sélua and Mértiiteoata. 

Machilinda—Buiddha-kunda, a tank in Baddha Gaya, to the south of the great temple. 
Dr, R. L, Mitra, however, placea the tank at a considerable distance to the south-east 
of this tank, now called Mucharim (Suddha-Gaya, pp. 55-115). 

Muchkunda—A lake three miles to the west of Dholpur where Kala-yavana or Gonardda I 
(Gonandh I aceording to the Aajatarangini, I, v. 48), king of Kaamir, an ally of Jara- 
sindhu, was, by the advice of Krishna, consumed to ashes by a glance of Muchkunda 
when he was rudely awakened from his slumber (Vishnu P., pt. ¥, ch. 13; Vardha 
P., ch. 158; Growse’s Mathura, p. 65). On the site ot the Inke there was formerly a 
mountain, 

Madga-giri—Monghyr (see Mudgala-girl), 

. Mudeala-giti—Monghyr in Behar. Mudgalaputra, a disciple of Buddha, converted Srutavim- 
sutiketl, a rich merchant of this place, to Buddhiam. Hence Mudgagiri and Mudgala-giri 
ara contractions of Maudgalya-giri, The hermitage of Mandgala Ttishi aa he was called, 
existed near Monghyr (P. Ghosal’s Hhdrai-bhramana). The Kashtahirini or Kashta- 
harana GhAt at Monghyr derives it# sanctity from Kama having bathed at this Ghiy 
to expiate his sin for having killed Ravana, who though a rifehasa wos nevertheless o 
Brihmane. Rimachondra is also ssid to have expiated hie sin for slaying Ravana by 
bathing at a asered tank at Hatia-haran, twenty eight milea to the south-east oi 
Hardoi in Oudh, and also in the river Gumti at Dhopip, eighteen miles south-cast 
of Sultanpur in Oudh (Fohrer's WA). Mudgola-giri is the Hiranya-Parvata ol 
Hiuen ‘Tsiang, which according to Genoral Cunningham, is a form of Harana Paryata 
derived trom the name of Koshtaharana Ghat (Arch. 8. Rep., XV, pp. 15, 16; Anc. Geo., 

: p. 476). The fort of Monghyr is sitnatedon the Maruk hill, which is a spur of the Kha- 

dakpur hills, the Pirpahddi hill at Monghyr being the most northern point of Khadakpur 
hills (JASB,, 1852, p, 204), In the Lith century it wae called Mun-giri (Alberuni’s Jndia, 
I, p. 200). 

Majavant—It is identified with one ot the mountains to the south of Kasmir, Soma plants, 
40 necessary for sacrifices, uaed to grow copiously on this mountain (Dra. Macdonell ‘and 
Keith's Vedic Jndex of Names and Subjects, vol, U1, p. 160). 
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Muktaveni—Triveni, north of Hughli in Bengal. Muktaveni is used by way of contra- 
‘distinction to Yuktaveni or Allahabad (Vardha P., ch. 162), where the three rivers Gaiga, 
Yamuna, and Sarasvati unite and flow together; at Muktaveni the three rivers separate 
and flow in different directions ( Brihat-Dharma P., Parva Kh., ob. 6; JASB., XV, 1847, 
p. 303; An account of tie temples of Trivent near Hughly, by D. Money). Triveni is men- 
tioned by Pliny ond Ptolemy; it formed a quarter of saptagrama (A. Ch., p. 196). The 
temple of the Sapta-Rishis or Seven Rishis near the Triveni Ghi} has now been trana- 
formed into the tomb of Zaffar Khan Ghazi, the conqueror of Saptagrima (JASB., 
1910, p. 500). Muktovenl hos been alluded to in the Pavana-dita (v. 33) by Dhovi who 
flourished in the 12th century a.p. 
Muktinatha—A celebrated temple of Narayana, situated in Tibet or rather on the border 
of Nepal, on a small river called Kali-Gandaki, in tho Sapta Gandaki range of the Hina. 
lnya, oot far from the source of the Gandak. It is fifteen or sixteon days’ journey from 
Palpa, the headquarters of the second governor of Nepal and four days’ journey to the 
north of Bint-aahar, within half a mile of which the Gandak takce the name of Silogriimi, 
the bed of which abounds with the sacred stones called Salagrama. About three days’ 
journsy beyond Muktindtha is a natural reservoir called Dimodara-kunda (Hamilton’s 
Gazetteer) which iv considered to be the source of the Gandak ([hornton’s Gazetteer), 
From the northern side a snow-covered river from Tibet, which is on the northern wide, 
brings in Silagrima atonce to the Kunda. | | 
Molaka—Same as Aimaka, According to the Buddhists, MQlaka was a different town from 
Aimmaka (APBR., p. 346; Vishnu-dharmottara P., pt. 1, ch. 9). The countries of Milaka 
and Aimaka (Assaka) were separated by the Godavari (Paramatthajotikd, II, pt. HL, 
p. S81). 
Molasth8na-Pura—Multan. It is the MAlava ot the Mahdbhdraia (Sabbi P., ch, 31), situated 
on the west of Hastinapura, MAlava of the Harshacharita, and Mallabhami of the Ramd. 
yesa (Uttara, ch. 115}—the country ot the Mallis of Alexander's historians. Vishnu 
incarnated wt this place as Nrisimha-avatira, and killed the Asura Hiranyakasipu, the 
father of Prahlada. The temple of Nyisimha Deva in the old fori is still called Prahlida- 
puri (Cunningham's Geegraphy of Ancient India, p, 230), About fifty miles from Multan, 
& portion of the Suliman mountain is called Prahlida’s Mount, trom which Prahliida js 
believed to have been thrown down, and olose by, is a tank into which, he is said to have 
been thrown by the orders of his father, Hiranyakacipn, Tlie temple ot the Sun at Suraj 
Kunda, four miles to the south of Multan is said to have been built by Simba, the son of 
Krishna, who was cured here of his leprosy by the god (Bhavishya P., Brahma, ch, 74, 
Brahma P., 1, ch. 140). It is 4 celebrated place of pilgrimage. ‘The Suraj Kunda is 132 
feet in diameter and 10 feet deep, Hiuen Tsiang saw the golden image af the Sun when 
he visited Multan in the reign of Raji Chach. It was the capital of Mulla-deéa or the 
country of the Mallis of Aloxander’s historians (sce Hiranyapura). It is the same a 
Mauli-snina of the Padma P., (Uttara, ch. 61)—the Meou-lo. san-pou-lo of Hiuen 'Paiang 
According to Prof, Wilson the sun-worship at Multan was introduced under & a 
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influence (Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, p. 357). This story ia supported by the bth century 
aun-coins, where the figures of the sun is in the dress of a Persian king, and the ntinnti 
who performed the sun-worship at Multan were called Magas (Lomb. Gaz. vol I, pt. L 
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p- 142), According to the Bhavishya P,, (Brahma, pp. 74 ff.) the pricste were brought 
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from Sikadvipa. Mdlosthdna is mentioned in the Padma £, (I, oh. 13) as being the 
ahode of Simba (see Maulisnina). The old city of Multan was situated on either bank 
of the Ravi, 


Malatapi—The river Tapti, so called trom its source at Multdi, which is & corruption of 


Malatipi (Matsya P., ch, 22, v. 33). 

Mundi —Chhota-Nagpur, especially the district of Ranchi (Vayu P., Parva, oh, 45). 

Mundagrima—On the river Bigmati, where Daksha’s Wetde (head) is said to have fallen. 

Mundaprishtha—The Grahmayont hill in Gaya (Garuda P., ch, 86, Agni P., ch. 115, v. 44); 
especially that portion of it which contains the Vishnupada temple. See KoolAhala 
Parvata. 

Munjagrama—See Mouziris. 

Murachipattana—Sec Mouziris. 

Murali—-1. The river Nerbuda (Trikindagesha, ch, 1), [tis also called Murandalaé. 2- Per- 
haps tho river Muld-muthi, which rises near Poona and ia a tributary of the Bhimé 
(Raghueamée, IV, 0. 65). 3. Same as Kerala or Malabar (Hall andi Tawney's Aatha-saril- 
s@gara, ch. XTX). 

Murand—Same os Lamp§ka. 

Murandala—Sec Murals. 

Mishika—It has been ide ntified by Cunningham with Upper Sindh, of which the capital 
was Alor, the Muousikanus of Ptolemy ; he also identifies Alor with Binagara of Ptolemy. 
The Mahdbhdrata (Bhishma, oh, 0), however, places the country of Miishika in southern 
India, which has been identified hy Wilson (Vishou F., p. 474) with Kobkan in the province 
of Bombay, infeated with pirates, its inhabitants were called Kannkag (see also Padma P., 
Svyarga Kh., ch, 3). In the Mackenzie Manuscripts, Mishika is said to be one ot the four 
districts of Malayalam, namely Tiluva, Kerala, Kuva, and Mashika (/AS#., 1838, p, 185). 
According to Dr, Fleet, Mashika, is a part of the Malabar Coast hetween Quilon and Cape 
Comorin (Bom. Gas., vol, T, pt. TI, p. 281; Dr, Fleet's Dynasties af the Kanarese Districts, 
pp. 2756—584), Ae Strabo also places the Musikanos in Sindh (MeCrindle's Ancient India 
as described im Clasaienl Literalure), there mut have been two countrica of that name 
one in Upper Sindh, and the other on the Malubar Coast, that is, Travancore (sea Dowson's 
Map in JRAS., 1846, facing p. 1), 

Mugiris—Samne as Mouziris. 

N. 

NWadeavara—Same as Bindusara (1), (Byihat-Naradiya P,, pt, 1, ch. 16). 

Hadika—Same as Kollaga, a suburb of Baiidli, where the Nata clan resided, for whieh the 
place was called Nadilca. See Kundagrima and Kollaga (Maha-parinibhéna Sulia, ch. IL, 
5), Same os Natika. 

Nicarrada—The Sarik-kul, the lake of the Great Pamir. (Beal's RWC., I, p. 297n.), 

Higanadi—Same as Achiravatt ([-tsing's Record of the Buddhiat Religion, p. 135). 

Hagapura—Same sx Hastinapura (MbA,, Vana, ch, 185). 

sepa Ve Same ao Chamatkirapura. 2, Same as Nagarahira,—Na-kia-lo-ho of Hiuen 
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Nagarahara—Same as NigarhAra (Brahmdoda P., ch. 49, v.70). Tho town was situated 
at the confluence of the Surkhar or Surkh-rud and Kabul rivers, near Jalalabad (JASE., 
, XVII, 498). MoCrindle identifies is with Nanghenhar or Nangnihar, four or five miles 

4 to the west of JAlAlAbad ; it is the Nagara or Dionysopolis of Ptolemy, and Nysa of Alex- 
ander's historians (Ineasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 338). Babar alto writes 
the name ag Nangenhar (Talbot's Memoira of Bahar, p. 129), and Nekerhar (Erskine's 
Memoira), Nungnihar, however, is the name of the Kabul valley, and Babar saya that 
Nungnihare haa nine streams (#¢ Kubha), In 1570 the town of JalAlAbad was built by 
Akbar. According to Prof, Lassen, it was the capital of a Greek kingdom, probably of 
Agathooles and Pantaleon, who exhibit the symbols of Dionysos on their coins (JASEB., 
1839, p. 145), and it was situated on the southern bank of the Kabul river not far from 
JMMAbad (JASB., 1840, p. 477), The name of Dionysopolis existed even at the time of 
Mahmdd of Ghazni, for Alberunj mentions the town of Dinus as being situated between 
Kabul'and Peshawar. It was also called Udyanapura. At some distance from the ruins 
of Nagarahira and on the opposite bank of the river is @ mountain called Mar-koh, 1.€., 
Mount Meros of Alexander's historians (MoCrindle’a Invasion of India by slerander the 
Greaf, p. 333). Jalalabad contains some forty topes dating from the commencement of 
the Christian era to 700 a.p. On the southern bank of the Kabul river, Nagarahdra was 
the extreme boundary of India (JASB., 1840, p. 486), The inscription found at Guse- 
rawe, 1) milea to the south-east of the town of Bihar, mentions the name of Nagarahdra, 
and is there said to be situated at Uttardpaths (JASB., XVII, p. 492), 

Nagarakoja—Kaagré or Ko} Kaigrd at the junction of the Manjhi and the Ban-Gaaga 
rivers in the Kohistan of the Jalandhar Doab, where the temple of M4t& Devi or Vajre- 
avari is situated ; this holy shrine waa desecrated by Mabmiid of Ghazni, It ia a Piths 
where one of Sati’s breasta ig said to have fallen. It waa the old capital of Kadluta or 
Trigartta (seo Dr, Stein; Rdjatarangini, I, p. 204 note). The fort waa considered im- 
pregnable; it is now out of repairs. Within the fort are the remains of Hindu templea, 
About o mile from Kaigrd is the populous town of Bhawan built on the northern slope 
of a hill called Mulkera, containing » Hindu temple with gilded dome (JASH., XVIII, 
p. 366). Ita ancient name was Susarmapura or Susarmanagara (ip. Ind., I, 103 nota ; 
Vol. IT, p. 483). AsApurf is an isolated hill in the Kaigra valley (JASB., XVIT, 287); 
it is a place of pilgrimage. 

Nalmisharapya—Nimkharavana or Nimenr, at a short distances from the Nimear atation 
of the Qudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and twenty miles from Sitapur and 45 miles to the 
north-west of Tmoknow, It was the abode of sixty thousand Rishis. Many of the Purd- 
gas were written perhaps at this place. It is situated on the left bank of the Gomati 
(Rdmadyona, Uttarn K., ch. 91), In the Naimisha forest, there was a town called NAga- 
pura on the bank of the Gomatt. 

Nalranjana—The river Phalgu (Aavaghosha’'s Buddha-charita), Ite two branches are the 
NflAjana and the Mohand, and their united stream is called the Phalgu. Buddha-Gaya 
is situated at @ short distance to the west of the NilAjana or Nirafijana, which has its 
source near Simeria in the district of Hazaribagh. 

Nakulesvara—See KarAvana (Deri P., oh. 63). 

Nakullsa—See Kardvana (Shanda P., Mahesvara Kh., RumArikh, oh. 88), 

Nalakélika—Seo Neleynda, 

Nalakinana—See Neleynda, 








Nalanda—Bargion, which lies seven miles to the north-west of Rajgir in the district of 
Patna, the celebrated seat of Buddhist learning up to the thirteenth century A.D. Bar- 
gion is a corruption of Vibiragrama. Nalanda was a “ great city” in which were many 
lorses, elephants, and men, The great monastery, which no longer exists, has been traced 
by General Cunningham by the square patches of cultivation amongst 4 long mass of 
brick ruins 1,600 feet by 400 feet. These open spaces show the position of the courtyard 
of the six umaller monasteries, which are described by Hiuen Tsiang as being situated 
within one enclosure forming altogether eight courts (Cunningham's Ane. Gea., »P 470) ; 
Mahd-parinidbbana-sutta in the Sacred Books of the ast, Vol. XI, p. 12), The whole estab- 
lishment was surrounded by a brick wall which enclosed the entire convent from without, 
one gate opening into the great college (Beal's Life of Hiuen T'stang, p. ix). Tt waa the 
birth-place of Sariputra, the famous disciple of Buddha (Bigandet's Life of Gaudama ; 
Legge’s Fa Hian, p. $1). But according to Hiven Tsiang Siriputra was born at Kila- 
pindka, four miles to the south-cash of NAlandi. According to the Bhadra-kalpa Avaddna; 
(Dr. B. Mitra's Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p, 45), Sariputra was born at Narada. 
grime near Rajagrihs ; he waa the last of the seven sons of Dharmapati by his wile Sart : 
but according to the Mahdvastu-avaddna (Sans. Bud. Liter. of Nepal, p. 148), the birth- 
place of Sariputra is located at Alanda which waa four miles from Rajagriha. Narada- 
grime and Alandsa appear to be variations of Nilandi. Siriputra also died at Nilandi 
(Jdtaka, Cam. Bd,, Vol. V, p. 64, but see Vol. I, p, 230). Safkara and Mudgaragaminin, 
two brothers, built the celebrated monastery on the birth-place of Sarlputra (Dr, BR. L. 
Mitra’s Auddha-Gayt, pp. 236, 242). But necording to Hiuen Tsiang, the monastery 
waa built by king Sakraditya (Beal's RWC., Vol. Il, p. 168), The celebrated Nagarjuna, 
who introduced the Mahiy4na system of Buddhism in the firat contury, resided at the 
monastery of Nalanda, making it a seat of Mahiyana sohool of Central Indin (see Kosala- 
Dakshina). Many Chinese pilgrims, including Hiuen Taiang, studied at this monastery 
in the seventh century. The great temple at Nalanda, which resembled the great temple 
at Buddhn-Gaya, was built by Baladitya who lived at the end of the first century after 
Christ (Dr. BR. L. Mitra’s Buddha-Gaye, p. 247), Cunningham identities it with the third 
monn from the north on the right side of the road, According to some authorities, it 
was built over the spot where Sariputra’s body was burnt (Legge’s Fa Hian, p. 81). It 
was aituated to the north-west of the NAlanda monastery containing a big image of Buddha. 
According to Hiuen Tsiang, ten thousand priests, and according to L-taing, over three 
thousand priests resided in the six large buildings within the same compound forming 
together one great monastic establishment, and the structure was one of the moat splendid 
buildings in India (I-taing’s Records of the Buddhist Religion, p. 65). Hiuen Tsiang and 
I-taing resided and studied at the NilandA monastery for many years. There arc many 
high mounds and massex of brick ruins on both aides of the road running from north to 
south within the villages called Bargion, Begumpur, Muataphipur, Kapatiah, and Anand. 
pur, collectively called Bargiion. ‘These high mounds are the remains of the tomplea 
attached to the great Nalanda monastery. In an enclosure near « very big mound on the 
north side of these ruing is a very large and beautiful image of Buddha which ia very similar 
to that at Buddha-Gaya. The image was, a stated before, enshrined at Baladitya’s 
temple which ia the third mound to the south from BAlAditya’s Vihdra identified by Cun- 
ningham with the mound situated at a short distance to the north-west of this onclosure, 

Bargaon conteins many sculptures of more beautiful design and artixtic value than those 
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of any other plawe. To the south of the monastery thore wan a tank where the Naga 
(dragon) Niland lived. This tank has been identified by General Cunningham with tlie 
Kargidya Pokhay, Buddha, while on his way to Kusinara, sojourned at Nalanda in the 
Pavarika Mango-orchard, afterwards the nite of the famous Ruddbist tiniversity (Kevaddhe 
Sutia in Rhys Davide’ Dialogues of the Buddha, p. 276). Bargion contains a temple of 
the Sun and a beautiful Sardvak temple of Mahavira, the last Tirthagkarn of the Jninas, 
Mshayira paswd here fourteen Pajjusanns (Parjushans or rainy season retirement),— 
Stevenson's Kalpasaira, ch. VI. Barg&on has been identified with Kundapura, the birth- 
pluce of Mahivira. But it has been proved by Dr. Hoernle that Kundapura or Kunda- 
grama was a quarter of Vaisili (#e¢ Hoernle'’s Uvasagadasao ; Bihler's Indian Sect of the 
Jainas, p. 25; SRE., Vol. XXIT, p. 223). From this mistaken identification of Bargion 
with Kundapnra by the Joinas, the Hindus have gone further and changed Kundapuré 
into Kundinapura, the birth-place of Rukmini, the consort of Krishna, Though Nitandé 
or Bargion was not Kundapura, the birth-place of Mahivira, vet it appears that he dwelt 
at Nalanda, perhaps on the site of the present Sarivak temple, while Buddha resided in 
the Pavarika Mango-orchard. On this occasion Buddha converted to Buddhism Upali, 
the favourite disciple ot Mahavira, a grihapati, not his namesake the compiler of the 
Vinays Pitaka. In consequence of thia conversion Mahivira is said to have lett the city 
of Nillandé and gone:to Papa (Pava) where he died of broken heart (Spence Hardy's 
Manual of Buddhism, 2nd Ed,, p. 274; Stevenson's Kalpasiira, ch. VI). Tn the latter 
part of the seventh century when I-taing resided at Nalandd, there were more than ten 
great tanks near the Nalandi monastery where at the sound of a ghantd (bell), hundred 
and sometimes thousand priests used to bathe together (I-tsing's Record of the Buddhial 
Religion, p. 108). There are still many large tanks surrounding Bargion, such as Dighi, 
Pansokhar, Saigarkhd, Bhunai pokhar, several of which sre now dry and are under culti- 
vation, During the Buddhist period there were six universitics, viz., at Nalanda (Bargaon), 
Vilramasila (Patharghits), Tokshaiila (Taxila), Balabht (Wala), Dhanakataka (Amars- 
vati) and Kafohipnra (Conjeverum); the first two were in Eastern India and the rest 
in Northern, Western, Central, and Southern India respectively. It also ippears that 
there waaa University at Podmapura in Vidarbha in the seventhcentury a.p. The Univer- 
sities at Ujjayinl, Takehasili, and Benares were Brahmanical universities, The Univer- 
aity ot Naland’ was founded in suocession to the Takshasili University in the first century 
#.0., and existed nominally up to the twelfth century a.p., when it was destroyed by the 
Muhammadans under Bakhtiyar Khilji. Kulika (Kelika, according to the Bhadrakalpa. 
Avaddya, in Dr, BR. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal), the birth-place of 
Maudgalya, the disciple of Buddha, has been identified by Cunningham with Jagdispur- 
mound, a little over one mile to the south-west of the ruins of Bargion (Arch. S. Rep. 
Vol. I, p. 29). Bstwoen RAjgir and NaAlandA was the village AmbalatthikA which 
contained a rest-house (Chullavagga, XT, I, 8}, 


Nalapura—Narwar, on the river Sindhu (KAlisindh), 40 miles aouth-west of Gwalior, It 


wae the capital of RajA Nala of the tale of Nala-Damayanti (Jour, Arch, Soc, of Delhi, 
1853, p. 42; Tod’s Rofasthana, Vol. IT, p, 1107), It was the capital of Nishadha. 


Nalini—The river Padma (Rémdyata, Bila K., 43; Nikhilnath Rai's History of Murthida- 


bad, p. 57). But from the Padma P. (Uttara, oh. 62), Nalint and Padma (PadmAyati) 
*ppear to be different rivers, As the Nalint ia described to be a considerable stream which 
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fows to the east from near the source of the Ganges, its identification with the river 

Brahmaputra appears to be correct (Rdmdyana, Adi, oh, 48 ;Neabin Chandra Das's Ane. 
Geo. of Asia). Nalini is also called BatodakA [Padma P., Swarga (Adi), cl. 2). 

Nandi—l. A portion of the river Surasvati was called Nandi (Padma P., Sylabti, oh, 18). 
2 The river Mahinanda, to the east of the river Kusi (Moh., Yana, P,, ehs. 87, 100). 
4 The river Mand&kini, a small river in Garwal, which falla into the river Alak&nanda 
(Brahmanda P., ch. 43); Nando Prayiga is situated at the confluence of these two rivers. 
In the BAdgavata (IV, ch. 9), Nandi and Alakfnanda are said to be situated on the two 
aides of Alak&i inthe Kailisa mountain. ¢. The river Godivari (see Golam). 5. A lofty 
gnow-olad conical mountain peak in Kumaun called also Nanda Devi; celebrated tor its 
temple of the goddess of that name (Devi P,, cha. 38, 93). 

Nand4-Devi Parvata—Seo Nanda (5),j 

Nandakini—See Paficha-Prayaga, 

Nandana-sata—A sucred lake on the north side of Pir Panjal mountain in Kasmir, 

Nandana-vana—Sse Bana. 

Nandigiri—The Nandidroog mountain in Mysore, containing 4 temple of Siva and the 
sources of the five rivers: Northern Pindkini (Pennor), Southern PinAikini or Pipaghni, 
Chitravati, Kshiranad! (PAlar) and Arkavati. The. Palad flows out of the mouth of the 
figure of Nandi cut in the rock (Wilson's Mackenzie Manusorspts, p. 180). But in the 
Liaga P. (Pt. I, ch. 43, ond Siva P., IV, ch. 47), the names of the five rivera of Nandi’s 
place of austerity are differently given, See Japyesvara. 

Mandigrima—Nundgion in Qudh, close to the Bharata-kunda, eight or nine miles to the 
south of Fyzabad. Bharata is said to have resided ot this place during the exile of bis 
brother Ramachandra. It is also called Bhadarasi (Ramayana, Ayodhyé K., ch. 115; 
Archdvatéra-sthala-raibhava-darpasam), Bhidarosd being a corruption Bhrétridarsana, 

Nandikshetra—Twenty-three miles south of Srinagar in Kasmir near the Haramukh mount, 
including the GaigAbal lake and the sacred lake called Nandisara or Nandkol or Kalo. 
daka which is said to be the residence of Siva and his faithful attendant Nondin (Dr, 
Stein's Ancient Geography of Kaamir, p. 91; Kathé-saritedgara, TX, ch. 60), The name 
is applied to a valley at the foot of the east glaciers of the Haramukh Peaks ; the temple 
of Jyeshtheavara or Jyeshtharadra is situated in this valley (Dr. Stein’s Rajatarangtns, 

Vol, I, pp. 8, 21). 

Nandikunda—See Sibhramati (Agni P., ch. 219), 

Wandipura—So called from Devi Nandinl, one of the Satt Pithas situated in the district of 
Birbhum in Bengal. 

Niriyana-parvata—A mountain in Badarika-Asrama (q.v,), on the loft bank of the Alaki- 
nand&. 

Nairiyanasara—A Inke at the mouth of the Indus st the western extremity of the Runn of 
Kachh, cighteen miles south-west of Lakhpat (Bhdgavaia P., VI, oh. 5), It in place 
of great sanctityand a rivalto Dvirak&. ‘The five sacred Sarovaras or lakes are MAnass 
on the north, Bindusarovara in Bhuyanssvara on the east, Pamp& on the south, Niré- 
yanasarovars on the west, and Pushkara In the middle. 

Wariysn!—The river Gandak, 

Warmadit—The river Nerbuds. It risea in the Amarskaptaks mountain and falls into the 

Golf of Cambay. Tho Junction of the Nerbuda with the sea is called Narmadi-Udadhi- 

saigame, which ta & sacred place of pilgrimage (Matsya P., ch, 193). 
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Narmada-Sindhu Saigama—The Junction of the Nerbuda with the ocean: it is celobrated ’ 
as Jomadagni Tirtha (Mateya P., oh. 193), . 

Nisikya—Same ag Papjohavati (Vdye P., Parva, ch. 45); Nasik, The name of Nasika is 2 
mentioned by Ptolemy. F 


Nijaka—Same as Lata (2bA,, Sabha, ch. 30), 
Napika—A suburb of Vaoisali (Besar), where the Jfitrika Kehatriyas resided - to this clan 
belonged Mahfvira, the last Tirshaikara of tbe Jainna (Jaoobi'sa Jaina-sitras, Intreo,, in 
ABE, RXIT, p. xi). + 
Navadevakula—Newal, thirty-three miles south-west of Unao near Biugarmau in Oudh 
aad nineteen miles south-east of Kanauj, visited by Hinen Teiang (Fobrer’s MAJ ) It 
is the came as Alavi (see Alavi). , 
Navadvipa—Nadia, the birth-ploce of Chaitanya, the layt incarnation of Vishou according 
to the Vaishpavas. The Navadvipa of Chaitanya was situated Opposite to the present 
Navadvips across the river Ganges ; the present Navadvipa is situated on the site of the 
ancient village of Kulia in the district of Nadia in Bengal. For the names of the original 
nine dvipas or isleta which formed the present Navadvipa (ses the Vaishnava poct Nara. 
bari Das’s Navadvipa Parikyamé), Chaitanya wae born in Saka 1407 corresponding to 
1455 4.p., aud he disappeared at Puri in Sake 1455 corresponding to 1693 ap, See 
Utkala. Chaitanya waa the won of a Vaidika Brihmana ; at the oge of 24. he was per- 
auaded by Advaita to become a mendicant, to forsake hia wife, and go to Benares: he 
taught his followers to think upon Hari and gall out hia name, to renounce a secular wife, 
to eat with all those who are Vuishnavas, and allow widows to marry. The Gossaina are 
his suecewors, The era of Chaitanya marked the commencement of the Bengali liter: 
ature, Navadvipa was the lost Hindu capital of Bengal. Lakshmaniya or Asoka Senn, 
the grandson of Lakshmana Sena and great-grandson of Vallila Seua, held his oourt at 
this place, whence he was driven by Bakhtiyar Kbilji who made Gand onoe more the 
eapital of Bengal. For the Navadvipa university, see Mithila, 
Nava-Gandhara—Kandahar, where the begging-pot of Buddha (the four bowls given him ; 
by the four guardian-deities after he had attained Buddhahood, and which he caused to 
appear as a single bowl) was removed from Kanishka’y dagoba at Peshawar, the true 
Gandhéra, The alms-bowl was given by Buddha to the Lichchhavis and was kept at 
Vaisalt, whence it was carried off by Kanishka in the second century 4.D.; and when 
Gandhira was conquered by Kitolo, it was removed to KAndahar by the Gindh&ris who 
emigrated there in the fifth century (Arch. 8S, Rep., Vol. AVI, pp. $-12; Leggo's Fa Hian, : 
oh, XT, note, p. $5; Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol. I, p. 675 note). | 
Nava-RAshjra—Nausari—the Noagramma of Ptolemy—in the Baroach district, Bombay 
(4fbh., Sabha, ch, 31). 
Nava-Tripadi—Naya-Tirupad!, twonty miles to the east of ‘Tiranslavelli (Tinnivelli) visited 
by Chaitanya (Archdvaldra-athala-vathhava-darpanam, p. 64). 
Neloynda—Kottayam in Travancore (Periplus, Schof’s trans. p. 208, and his Two South. 
Indian Place-names in the Periplus). Ib ia the Nelkynda of Ptolemy (MeCrindle’s Ptolemy, 
Bk. VII, ch. 1, seo, 9 in Ind, Ant., Vol, XITI (1884), p, 320), It is generally supposed to 
be Nilesvaram on the Malabar (Coast (Yule's Marco Polo, Vol. TT, p. 321), Neleynda or 


Nelkynda is perhaps the Nalakilika of the Srakmdada P., ch, 49, and Nalak&nana of the | 7 
Moh, (Bhishma, ch, 9), = 
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Nepala—Nepal (Vardha P., chs. 145, 215; Svayambha’ P., ch. 1). According to the Svayam- 
bla P. (ch. 3), the Nepal valley originally consisted of a lake called N&ga Basa or Kali- 
hrada, the residence of the Naga Karkotaka. It was fourteen miles in length and four 
wiles in breadth. The lake was dessieated by Madjusri, who came from Paficha Straha 
Parvata in Maha-China, by cutting open the mountain on the south, and constructed on 
the dry bed of the lake, the temple of Syayambhanath or Svayambha J yotirfipa or Adi- 
Buddha, the supreme God of the Northern Buddhists, about a mile and a half to the west 
of K&tmandu, and also the temple of GuhyeSvari (ch. 5), who is the same as Prajiiaé and 
Arya Tara of the Prajfié Svabhaviké sect and Prakriti of the Brahmins. It should be 
observed that Tara Devi, and not Arya Tara, is the wife or Sakti of the fifth Dhyani Buddha 
Amoghasiddha, as Vajra Dhatesvari, Lochana, Mamukhi, and Pandara& are the Saktis 
of the four Dhy&ni Buddhas Vairochana, Akshobhya, Ratnasambhava, and Amitabha 
respectively (see Udandapura and Uravilva)). The dried bed of the lake to which he gave 
the name of Nepala was originally populated from Maha China and afterwards from 
Gauda-desa (Svayambhé P., ch. 7), ab the time of Raja Prachanda Deva. 

Nibara—The river Nira, a tributary of the Bhima (Padma P., Svarga, Adi, ch, 3). It 
rises in the Western Ghats. 

Nichat-Giri—The low range of hills in the kingdom of Bhupal that lies to the south of Bhilsa 
as far as Bhojapura (Kalidasa’s Meghadéta, Pt. I, v. 26; compare Cunningham's Bhilsa 
Topes., p. 327). It is called the Bhojapura hills. 

Nichaksha—The name of a hill mentioned in the Devi P., ch. 42. Perhaps itis the same 
as KAlidasa’s “ Nichairakhya.’’ See Nichai-giri. 

Nichchhavi—Same as Tirabhukti (Purushottama Deva's Trikandasesha, ch. 2). Nich- 
ehhavi is evidently a corruption of Lichchhavi, a warlike tribe who resided at Tirhut at 
the time of Buddha and whose capital was Vaisall. 

Niehulapura—Trichinopoly in the district of Madras (Archdvatéra-sthala-vatbhava-darpa- 
nam). Trichinopoly is evidently a corruption of Trisirapalli (Zp. Ind., Vol. I, p. 58). 

Nigamodbodha—Nigambod-ghat in Old Delhi (Indraprastha) near the old Calcutta gate, 
a place of pilgrimage on the Jamuna mentioned in the Padma P. (Uttara Kh., ch. 66). 

Nigarhara—Same as Nagarahara (Brahmanda P., ch. 49, v. 70). 

Nikat (ot the Greeks)—Mong, where the celebrated battle was fought between Alexander 
the Great and Porus (Cunningham’s Anc. (eo., p. 174). Mong is now called Murg, a town 
on the bank of the Jhelum in the district of Gugerat-in the Punjab. Nikai is said to have 
been built by Alexander on the site of the field of battle. Purchas, an early English travel- 
ler of the seventeenth century, says that the battle was fought in a city called Detee, 
where a brass pillar existed as a token of the victory (Purchas’s Pilgrimage). 

NilAb—The river Sindhu (Indus) of the Muhammadan historians. 

Nilachala—l. A hill at Puri in Orissa on which the temple of Jagannath is supposed to be 
situated (Padma P., Patala, ch. 9). It is about 20 fect higher than the surrounding plain. 
2. A hill at Gauhati in Assam on which the temple of Kamakhya Devi was built, 3. The 
Haridwar hills (Mbh., AnuSisana, ch. 25). 

Nilajana—The upper part of the river Phalgu. It is also called Lilajana. The Mahévagga 
(Pt. I, ch. 1), calls it Nirafijara, It passes through a beautiful deep narrow gorge called 
Khai-baneru, the mountains on either side rising in wild confusion, naked and barren, 
and falls from a great height into a romantic glen called Maluda, situated within a distance 
of six milea from Chatr&, one of the sub-divisions of the district of Hazaribagh. The 
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sound of the fall at Maluda can be heard from a great distance. According to Dr. Bucha- 
nan, the river is separated by a sandy channel into two arms opposite to the extensive 
ruins at Buddha-Gaya. The eastern and largest arm is called Niléjana and Niringchiya 
(3.¢., Niraiijana in Pali) (Martin’s astern India, Vol. I, p. 14). 

Nilakan¢ha—aA celebrated place of pilgrimage in Nepal containing the temple of Nilakantha 
Mahadeva at the foot of the Sheopuri peak (ancient Satarudra mountain), five miles north 
of Katmandu (Brihat-Siva P., Uttara Kh., ch. 32). 

Nilaichana—Same as Nilajana. 

Nila-Parvata—1. Nilgiri or Nilachal, a low range of sandhills in the district of Puri in Orissa 
on which the temple of Jagannath is situated. 2. A hill near Gauhati in Assam on which 
the temple of Kamakhya Devi is situated. 3. The Nilgiri hill in the Madras Presidency 
SBH., Vol. VIII, p. 222). 4. The Haridwar hills called Chandi-pahad situated on the 
northern side of the Ganges called here Niladhara between Haridwar and Kankhala (Mbh.., 
Anusasana, ch. 25). 5. On the north of Meru. The Kuen-lun range in Tibet (Brahmanda 
P., oh. 35, vs. 34-38; Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 7; Anusdsana, ch. 7). See Uttara-Kuru and 
Harivarsha. 

Nirahara—Same as Nagarahara (Mfaisya P., ch. 113). 

Nirafijara—Same as Nilajana. 

Nirvindhya—A tributary of the Chambal between the rivers Betravati (Betwa) and Sindh 
in Malwa (Meghadita, Pt. I, vs, 30, 31). It has been identified with the river KAli-sindh 
in Malwa (Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Vol V, p. 46—Life of Chaitanya ; Megha- 
dita, V,v. 29). But this identification does not appear to be correct as Kalfdasa’s Sindhu 
(Meghadiita, Pt. I, v. 30), appears to be the KAlisindh ; the Nirvindhya should be identi- 
fied with the Newuj, another tributary of the Chambal between the rivers Betwa and 
Kali-sindh (see Thornton’s Gazetteer, s.v. Gwalior, Bhopal). The Newuj is also called 
Jam-niri (Tod’s Réjasthan, I, p. 17). 

Nisehira—The river Lilajan which joins the Mohana near Gaya, and their united stream 
forms the Phalgu (Agni P., ch, 116; Markand. P., ch. 57). It is the Nirafijara of the 
Buddhists. 

Nishada-bhomi—See Nishadha-bhami. 

Nishadha—1. Marwar, the capital of the Nala Raja (Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 140; Mbh., 
Vana, eh. 53). Narwar is the contraction of Nalapura, It was the kingdom of the nine 
Nagas of the Purdnas. It is situated on the right bank ot the Sindh, forty miles to the 
south-west of Gwalior. Lassen places Nishadha, the kingdom of Nala, along the Satpura 
hills to the north-west of Berar. Burgess also plaees it to the south of Malwa (Burgess’s 
Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh, p. 131). 2. The mountains which lie to the west 
of the Gandhamddana and north of the Kabul river, called by the Greeks Paropamisoa, 
now called Hindu Kush [Lassen’s History traced from Bactrian and Indo-Scythian Coins 
in JASB., Vol. IX (1840), Pp, 469 note}. Paropamisos is evidently a contraction of Par- 
vata-Upa-Nishada, or the name perhaps is derived from the Paripitra (the name of the 
westernmost peak) of the Nishadha range (Brahmdnda P., ch. 44, v, 9). Pamir is perhaps 
# corruption of P&ripatra, The Paropamisos, the Hindu-Kush, and the Koh-i- Baba 
appear to be the names of the different parts of the westerly continuation of the great 
Himalayan chain. 

Nishadha-bhami—The country of the Nishadas (or Nishadhas) or Bheels, which w 
nally Maywar or Jodhpur, whence driven south by other 
mountains that form the western bound 
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of the Vindhya and Satpura, and the woody and rugged banks of the Mahi, the Nerbnda, 
and the Tapti (Malcolm's Memoire of Central India, Vol. 1, p. 452). 

Niveitti—The eastern half of Pundre-deta, comprising Dimajpur, Rungpur, and Koch- Bihar, 
the principal town of which was Bardhaua-kuji which has been identified by Weatmasot 
with Pundravardiana (JASB., of 1875, p. 188). Ganda was also called Nivyitti 
(Trikdndatesha). 

Nysa—Nysatta, on the northern bank of the Kabul river about two leagues below Hasia- 
nagar (St. Martin cited in MoCrindle‘s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 180). Tt bes been 
wonsidered by Mr. MoCrindle to be the same aa Nagara or Dionysopolis of Piolumy or 
ancient Nagarahira (see Nagarabara) 

0 

Odantapuri—Same as Udandapura. 

Odra—Same as Udra, Orissa (Brahma P., vh. 27). See Utkals and grikshetra, The sacred 
Buddhiet places in Orissa were appropriated by the Hindus in the fifth and sixth centuries 
on the revival of Hiduism, as Bhovanesvara was done by the Saivas, Purl by the Vaish- 
navas, YSjapura by the Siktas, Konfirka by the Sauras and Darpanea (ancient Vindyakea- 
kshetra on the Assia rango) by the Ginapatyas (Dr, Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. IL, 
p. 148). For the perseoution af the Buddhists by the Hindus, see Asiatic Ressarches, 
Vol. XV, p. 2645 Hunter's Orissa, Vol. I, oh. V; Dv. R. Mitra’s Orissa, Vol. Il, p. 58; 
Madhavichdrya 9 Sankaravijaya, ch. I, v, 03; Brikat-Dharma P., Uttara Kh., ch. 19). 
Pushpamitra offered 100 dinars for tha head of every Buddhist Sramana in Sakala (Arch. 
S. Rep., of 1863, Vol. II, p. 41, and Vol. XX, p. 103), But Dr. Rhys Davids and Dr. Bihler 
are of o pinion that the Buddhists were not persecuted (Buddhist India, p. 419). Ac- 
vording to Brahma P. (chs. 28, 20, 42), Odra extended northwards to Braja-mandala 
or Jajpur, and consisted of three sacred kahetras oalled Purushotiama (or Sri) kehotra, 
Gavitn (or Arka) kshetrs, and Biraja kehotra through which flows the river Baitarani. 

Oghavati—The river Apagh, a branch of the river Chitang ; ita shortest distance from 
Thaneawar is three miles to the south (Mbh., Balys, ch. 30; Arch. S. Rep., Vol, XIV, 
p. 88), Kuru performed sucrifice on the bank of this river. As, however, according to 
the Fdmana P. (oh. 48), Pyithdidake is situated on the Ogharat! (see Prithodaks), anti 
Pahoa (anciand Pyithfidake) is situated near the junction of the MArkanda and the Saras- 
vati (Punjab Gaselteer, Ambala District, 1894, p. 4), the Oghavat! eannot he identified 
with the Apagh. Tt must be the river Mirkanda. 

Oud—Same as Lita | Rajasekhara « Viddhaiald-bhaitjika, Acts {L and EV). OA is a cor- 
ruption of Ballabhi or Ralabht, and ite present form is Wallay or Wala (eee Balabhi). 

Omkara—Same as Omkaranatha (Brikat-Siea P., Il, oh. 8). 

Omkéra-kshotra—Same as OmbkAranitha (Brikat-Siva P., TT, oh. 4), 

Onkdranftha—Mandhaté, an island in the Nerbuda where the temple of OmkAranitha i 

situated, 32 miles north-west of Khandwa, seven miles north-east of the Mortaka Railway 
station, and six miles eaat of Barwa. OmkArandtha is ons of the twelve great Lingas 
of Mahadeva (Siva P., Pt, 1, ch. 38). On the Birkhala cliffs at the exstern end of the 
island is the shrine of KAla-Bhairava to whom human aacrifiees were offered (Imp. (ae). 
The temple is the oldrat of Siva temples (Caine’s Pisturesque India, p. 307). Same as 
Mahishmati. 

Ophir—See Sauvira, Abhira and Surparaka (Bible, | Kings, ¥, 16), But some authorities 
consider it to have been in Southern Arabia instead of in Inca. 
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Orobatis (of the Gracks)—Arbutt on the left bank of the Landai near Naoshera, wert of 
Pushkalavati, through which Hephaistion advanced on his way to the Indus (MoCrindlo’s 
Invasion of India by Alexander, p, 72), - 

Orukkallu—Warrangal, in the Central Provinces (Dr, Burnell's South Indian Paleography; 
p. 54 note). 
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Padmagiri—Same as Sravana Belligola (8. K. Aiyangar’s Ancient India, p, 209), | 

Padmakshetra—Kanirak (Kovdrka), called also tha black Pagoda or Chan drabhigh, 
twenty-four miles north-west of Puri in Orissa, It contains a temple of the Sun (Sarva), 
said to have boon established by Simba, a son of Krishna, who was cured hore of leprosy 
by the god, According to an account, ho was cured at Multan (seo Molasthinapura), 
It appears, however, that this temple was built in 1277 a.p., under the superintendenoo 
of the minister Sivai SAntrA by Léiguliya Narasimhs, the seventh king of the Galiga- 
vamal dynasty, who reigned from 1237 to 1282 ap. (Hunter's Orissa). — Seo Arka-kshotra 
and Konarka, For « description of the temple of Kandrak, seo Major Kittoe’s Journal 
of Tour in Orissa in J ASB, 1838, p. 68). 

Padmapura—1l. Same as Padmdévatt : it is the birth-place of Bhavabhiiti (Madlatt. Madhava, 
Acts I, IV, LX). Padmapura is said to have been situated near Chandrapur at a short 
distance from AmarAvati (Sarat Chandra SAstri's Bhdrata Bhramaga, p. 244). 2. Pam. 
fur in Kasmir, on the right or north bank of the Jhelum, five or six miles to the south. 
east of Srinagar. It waa built by Padma, the maternal uncle of Brihaspati, who roigned 
in Kasmir in the ninth century a.p. It was celebrated for its cultivation of Kumbuma 
or eaffron (Crocus sativus) which waa largely used as 4 cosmetic by the ladies of ancioné 
India (Thornton's Gazelleer of Countries Adjacent to India), 

Padmavata—The country (janapada), the capital of which was Karavirapura : seo Paimivati. 

Padmfvati—!, It has been identified by Cunningham with Narwar or Nalapara (Arch. 
S. Rep., Vol. II, pp. 308-318; JASB., 1837, p. 17; Bidgavita P,, Bk. XII, oh. 1) in 
Gwalior, on the rivor Sindh, 40 miles south-west of Gwalior, But this idontification ap. 
pears to be doubtful. Tho town was situated at the confluence of the rivers Sindhu (Sindh) 
and Pari (Parvati) in Vidarbha (Afilatt-Madhava, Act TV), and therefore, it was perhaps 
the modern Bijayanagara, which is a corruption of Vidyinagara, 25 miles below Narwar 
(Thormton’s Gaz., s.v, Sinde), Padmévati being celebrated aa uo place of learning, especially 
for its teaching in logio in the eighth century at the time of Bhayabhiti who waa born 
at this place (Mahdefracharita, Aot I; AMdlati-Madhava, Act T) ; ancient Bidarbha (Berar) 
included the whole kingdom of Bhupal to the north of tho Nerbuda (Cunningham's Bhilea 
Tope, p- $63). 3. Same as Karavirapura (Harivamga, Viehnua P., ch. 4), which 
has heen identified with Kolhapur; ijt was founded by Padmaverna, 3. It is another 
nome for Ujjayint (Skanda P., Avanti Kh., I, chs. 36, 44), It is suppored that the scene 
of the Midlati-Mddhava {is laid at Ujjayini (Wilson's Hindy Theatre, Vol. IT), 4 Tha 
river Padmé, & branch of tho Ganges in East Bengal (B,ihat-Dharma P., Madhya Kh, 
ch. 22 Chaitanya-Bhdgavata, ch. 10; Devi-Bhagavaia, 1X, chs. 6, 7; Gladwin’s Ayeen 
Albery, Pt. I, p, 201). 

Pablava—Media (Mada), when it formed a part of the ancient Parthian kingdom (modern 
Persia), was the “ Pahisva country.” The Avesta is written in the Pahlavi or Pehlyi 
character of the Parthian times. (Prof. Noldeka in the Encyclopedia” Britanniea), The 
Pahlavas have been identified with the Parthians (Weber's History of Indian Literature, 
p. 188). It was oclebrated for its horses (Afbh,, Sabha, P,, ch. 32). Sea Parada, 
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Pahnava—Same as Pahlava (Brahmauda P., ch. 51, v, 46). 

Pai han—Same as Pratishthana. | 

Pakshi-Tirtha—Tirukkalukkunram (or “ Hill of the Sacred Kites *), a large village in the 
Chingleput district in the Province of Madras, midway between Chingleput and Madras. 
It is a celebrated place of pilgrimage (Hp. Ind., Vol. III, p. 270; Chaitanyacharitimua, 
Pt. Il, ch. 9). According to the Archdvatara, it is seven miles south-east of Chingleput. 
The sacred spot is situated on a hill which is called Bedagiri, near the temple of Hara 
(named Vaidyaraja or properly Vedagirisvara) and Parvati. By tho side of a well, the 
pilgrims assemble to see a pair of white birds of the falcon kind with their wings black 
at the end, which are said to come there every day at noon. The chief priest who awaits 
their arrival with offerings of food, feeds them with his own hand. The assembled pil- 
grims prostrate themselves and devoutly pray when these birds appear, as they are con- 
sidered to be Siva and his consort. They fly away after thoy have taken food and drunk 
water [Ind. Ant., Vol. X (1881), p. 195]. 

Palepatme—tIt has been identified with Pal near Mahad (Bhandarkar’s Harly Hist. of the 
Dekkan, sec. VIII), but Mr. Schofi identifies it with DA&bhol, a port in south Konkan 
(Periplus, p. 201). 

Palesimundu (of the Greeks)—Same as Parasamudra. Palesimundus is supposed to 
have been the capital of Ceylon and is described as a seaport situated on the south on a 
river of the same name. It has been identified with Galle, but according to Lassen, it is 
Anarajapur (JRAS., 1861, p. 353). 

Palakkada—Pulicat in the province of Madras. Palakkada in Sanskrit means Dasana- 
pura or Toothtown (Dr. Burnell's S. I. Paleo, p. 36 note: Ind. Ant., Vol. V, p. 154). 

Palakka-desa—Tho district of Nellore in the Madras Presidency, It was conquered by 
Samudra Gupta. According to Joppen (Historical Atlas of India, p. 6), Palakka or Palakha 
is Palghatcherry. 

Palasini—l. A river which flows near the Girnar hill in Kathiawar. See Girinagara. 

It is mentioned in the Moh. (Bhishma P., ch. 9) and also in the Rudra-Daman inscription 
of Girnar. It is described as a water-course with violent torrents (JASB., 1838, pp. 340, 
877). 2. Tho river Paddair which falls into the ocean near Kalingapatam in Ganjam 
(Markandeya P., ch. 57). 

Pallava—l. The Pallava country was bordered by the Coromandel coast. The Kuram- 
baras lived here before the seventh century a.p. (Rapson’s Indian Coins, p. 37). See 
Kajchipura. 2. Same as Pahlava (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 13). 

Pampa—aA tributary of the river Tuigabhadra ; it rises in the Rishyamukha mountain, 
eight miles from the Anagandi hills, where Rama met Hanumfna and Sugriva for the 
first time ; it is in the district of Bellary on the north of the town of Hampi (Bomb. Gaz., 
Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 369—Dr. Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts). Near it is a lake 
called Pampisarovara (Wilson, Utara-Rdma-charita ; Ramdyana, Kishk., ch. 1). 

Pampakshetra—On the south of the Tuigabhadr4 in the Bellary district containing the 
Rishyamukha hill and the Pamp4 sarovara (Ind, Ant., VI, 1877, p. 85). 

Pampapura—Vindhydchala (town), five miles to the west of Mirzapur in the United Pro- 

vinces where the celebrated temple of Bindubisini is situated [Bhavishya P., Pratisarge 

P., ch. 9 (p. 341, Bomb. ed.); Dr, Fuhrer’s MAI]. To the east of Vindhyachala, the 

remains of a fort and other buildings and statues are still found. Pamp&pura was the 

capital of the Bhars who are perhaps the Bhargas of the Mdhabhdrata subdued by Bhima 

(Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, pp. 359, 367). 2, Baidyanath (Deoghar) in the 
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antal Parganas in Bengal ; one of its ancient names was Paloo-géon (see Chitabhimi), 

Pana-Nrisimha—Mangala-giri, in the Kistna district in the province of Madras, about 7 
miles to the south of Bezwada. On the top of this hill isa temple of Nrisimha called Pana- 
Nrisimha. It was visited by Chaitanya (Chaitanya-charitimrita, If, ch. 9). On the widely 
open mouth of the image, sherbet (pAn4) of molasses (gud) is poured, but it is said that 
the god takes only a moiety of the sherbet which is vowed to him and ejects the rest, 
though immediately after; it swallows half a maund given by another votary. 

Paficha-Dravida—Dravida, Karndta, Gujarata, Mah4rashtra, and Tailanga or Andhra 
(Wilson’s Dict.). This is not a geographical division, but it is the name of the five classes 
of Brahmanas of Southern India (Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, p. 19), 

Paficha-Gafiga—The five Ganges aro Bhagirathi (Ganges), Gomati (Godavari), Krishna- 
veni (Krishna), Pindkini (Pennar) and Kaveri, 

Pafieha-Gauda—The Brahmins of Sarasvata (see Sarasvata), Kanyakubja, Gauda, Mithila 
and Utkala were called Paficha-Gauda (Balldla-charitam, edited by Haraprasad SAstri, 
p. 2). This is not a geographical division, it is the name of the fivo classes of Brahmauas 
of Northern India (Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, p. 19, but some of the names 
are differently given there). The Paficha-Gauda of the Réjatarangint appeara 
to be the five geographical divisions of the province of Bengal, namely 











Pundravarddhana, Radha, Magadha, Tirabhukti and perhaps Barendra (see Dr. Stein’s 


Rajatarangin?, Vol. I, p. 163 ; JASB., 1908, p. 208). 

Paficha-Karpata—The district called Panjkora on the southern slope of the Hindu-Kush, 
and the town called Panjgauda, situated on the river Panjkora, a tributary of the river 
Swat. Both Panjkora and Panjgauda appear to be corruptions of Paficha-Karpata, See 
Gouri (Mbh., Sabha, ch. 32). It was conquered by Sahadeva, Its chief town is Dir. 

Paficha-Kedara—The temples of Kedérnath, Tufiganath, Rudranath, Madhyamesvara 
and Kalpesvara, all situated along the Himalayan chain in Garwal, form a peculiar object 
of pilgrimage, and they are collectively called Paficha-Kedfra, Mah&deva in the form of 
SadAsiva, fled from Arjuna, one of the five Pandavas, and took refuge at Kedfrn&th in the 
guise of a buffalo, but finding himself hard-pressed, burrowed into the ground, leaving 
his hinder parts on the surface, which became an object of adoration here. The remain- 
ing portions of the god are worshipped at four other places : the arms (6éhu) at Tunganath, 
the face (mukha) at Rudranath, the belly (ndbhi) at Madhyamesvara and the hair (jatd) 
and head at Kalpesvara (Fihrer’s MAJ. ; Gouriprasid Misra’s Kedarandtha Badari- 
Visdla Ydird), 

Pafiehdla—Rohilkhand. Pafich&la was originally the country north and west of Delhi 
from the foot of the Himalaya to the river Chambal, but it was afterwards divided into 
North and South Pafichala, separated by the Ganges ; the capital of the former was Ahi- 
chhatra, and that of the latter was KAmpilya. South Pafichéla was the kingdom of Raja 
Drupada whose daughter Draupadi was married to the five Pandavas. Makandi was also the 

name of another capital of South Paiichla,. South Pafich4la'extended from the southern bank 
of the Ganges to the river Charmanvati or Chambal (Mbh., Adi P., ch. 140), and 
North Pajichféla extended from the Ganges to the Himalaya. Kanouj was also the 
capital of Pafichala at the time of Buddha (Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 27), 

Paficha-Nada—1l. Tho Panjab,—the country of the five rivers called Satadru, VipAsa, 
Travati, Chandrabhaga and Vitast& (Agni P., ch. 109 ; Mbh., Karna, ch. 45). The namo is 
especially applied to the region watered by the collected streams of the Ghara (the united 
stream of the Sutle] and Bias) and the Trin4b (the united stream of the Ravi, Chenub 
and Jhelam) from their confluence to Methunkote near which the united water joins the 
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Indus. It was conquered by Darius Hystaspes (Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies, Val. 
IV, p. 433), The Greek kings who reigmed over tho Panjab were Menander, 
Apollodotus, Zoilua, Dionysius, Stration, Hippostratus, Diomides, Nicias, Telephos, 
Hermeus. They did not reign in succession, but some of them reigned in 


one province contemporanéousty with others in other proviness, These Greek kings: 


reigned from the beginning of the second century B.o, to 78 a.p. when they were con- 
quered by the Sakes. The Saka kings who reigned in tho Panjab were (1) Vononocs, 
(2) Spalirisea, brother of (1), (3) Azas I, (4) Azilixes, (5) Azas U1, (6) Manes or Moga. 
According to Dr. R. G, Bhandarkar and Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, Vonones was the found: 
er of the Saka era and not Kanishka, as stated by Professor Oldenburg. These Indo- 
Soythian kings reigned from 78 A.D. to 156 a.p. During the reign of Mauss, the Panjab 
was conquered by Gondopharos, the first king of the Indo-Parthian dynasty, The Sey- 
thian’ kings governed the Panjab through their governors, while their seat of govern- 
mont was at Sistan (See Sakadvipa), The capital of the successors of Gondophares ac- 
cording to some authorities waa at Balkh, The Indo-Parthian or Puhlava kings who 
reigned in the Panjab were (1) Gondophares, (2) Alxlagases, nephew of (1), (8) Or- 
thagnes, (4) Arankes, (5) Pakores, (6) Sanabares. The Pahlava kingdom was over- 
thrown by the Kushan king, Kujula-Kadphises, in 108 a-p- The country esst of Kir- 
man was named Kushan throughout the Sassanian period (JRAS., XV, p. 233). These 
Kushan kings reigned from 198 to 376 Ap. Their kingdom was subverted by the Gupta 
kings. The Guptas were conquered by the Hunas (Dr. R. G, Bhandarkar’s Peep into the 
Early History of India ond Prot. D. BR. Bhandarkar's Kushan Stone-inecription and the 
Question about the Origin of the Saka Era in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XX, Part lvi, p. 356 J; JASH., 1008, p. $1). 2. A place of pil- 
grimage in Kurukshetra (Mfbk,, Vane, ch. 83, v. 19). 3. The five rivers of Japyesvara 
(q.¥.) ara collectively called Pafichanada: they are Jitodaka, 1 isrota, Vrishdvanf, 
Svarnodaka and Jambunadi (Linga P., 1, 43). 4. The confluence of five rivers in the 
Deccan called Dakshina Pafichanada, they are the Kyishn4, Ven4, Tuig&é, Bhadri, Koné 
(Vishnu Samhita, ch, 85; SBH., Vol. VU, p. 259 note), 

Pafehdnana—The tiver Pafichina which flows by the aide of Rajgir in the districts of Patna 
and Gaya : it is either the old bed of the Sone which according to the Raémdyana flowed 
by the eastern side of Girivraja or Rajagriha (MO5h., Adi, ch. 32) or the ancient Sappini 
(sce Giriyek), 

Patichapali—The river Panjah, a tributary of the Oxus, which rises in the Hindu Kush 
(Bhdyavata P., V, ch. 20). 


Paficha-Prayiga—{1) Devaproyiga st tho confluence of the Bhigirath} and the — 


AlakAnanda; (2) Karsa-praydga ot the confluence of the Alakinandi and 
the Pindar river called also Karsa-Goig’, Karna is said to have performed 
austerities near this confluence. (3) Rudraprayiga at the confluence of tho AlakAnanda 


anil the Mandikini ; (4) NandaprayAga at the confluence of the Alakinanda and the Nand& ~ 


or Nandakini, a small rivor; (5) Bishouprayfiga near Joshin&tha or Joshimaths at the 
confluence of the AlakinandA and the Vishnu-Gaigi. The union of these streams form 
the river Ganges, which in its uppor portion is called the Alakinands, «The Jahnavi ia o 
tributary of the Bhiziratht (see the Map in Hodgson's Physical Geography of the Hima- 
lays in JASB., XVIII, facing p. 762). 
Patehipsdra-Tirtha—In the district of Udayapur, one of the tributary states in the 
Chhota-Nagpur division. Kapu, Bandhanpur, Banjiamba and Ponri are supposed to be 
on the site of the Pafichipslira lake of the Ramdyana (List of Ancient Monuments in the 
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Chhota-Nagpur Division). But the Bhdgavata (Bk. X, ch. 79) places it in Southern India ; 
the Chaitanya-charitdmyita places it at Gokarna. According to Sridharaswami, the eelo- 
brated commentator, Pafichépsdra-tirtha is near Phalguna or Anantapura in the Madras 
Presidency, fifty-six miles to the south-east of Bellari; it was visited by Arjuna 
and Balarama. From the Mbh. (Adi, ch. 217) it appears to be the same as Paiicha-tirtha 
in the province of Madras. 

Paficha-Tirtha—1l. A collective name given to five pools or basins of water, situated be- 
tween two hills on the west of Hardwar : their names are Amrita-kunda, Tapta-kunda, 
Sité-kunda, Rama-kunda and Sfirya-kunda. 2. A place of pilgrimage in the province 
of Madras mentioned in the Mbh. (Adi P., ch. 217). It was visited by Arjuna. Same 
as Pafichapsara-tirtha (Skanda P., Kum4rika Kh., ch. I), 

Paficha-Badari—The five Badaris are Badrinétha, Briddha-Badari, Bhavishya- Badari, 
Panduke§vara and Adi-Badart (Gouriprasad Misra’s Kedarndtha Badari-Visdla Y dird), 

Pafichavati—Nasik, on the Godavari, whore Ramachandra dwelt with Lakshmana 
and Sita during his exile; it was here that Sita was abducted by Ravana, 
king of Laika. In the village called Saikhera, at a short distance from Nasik, 
Ramachandra is said to have killed Maricha who had beguiled him from his 
hut. Nasik is also one of the Pithas, where Sati’s nose js said to have fallen. 
Surpanakh&’s nose was cut at this place by Lakshmana, the brother of Ramchandra, 
These two circumstances have given the name of Nasika to the ancient Paiichavati. The 
Chaitya cave at Nasik is supposed by Mr. Fergusson to belong to the second and third 
centuries of the Christian era. 

Paficha-vedi—T or the five Vedis see Prajapativedi. 

Pandu—Same as Péndya (Upham’s Mahdvams?, ch. 76). 

Pandupura—Panderpur or Pandharpur on tho southern bank of the river Bhimarathf or 
Bhima in the district of Satara or Sholapur in the province of Bombay. It contains the 
celobrated temple of Bithob&a Deva or Bithalnatha, an image of Krishna (Bomb. Gaz., 
XX, pp. 417; Chaitanya-charitamyita, Madhya, ch. 9). Paéndupura is evidently a corrup- 
tion of Pundarikapura ; Pundarika, who was celebrated for his filial affection, was visited 
at this place by Krishna and Rukmini. Same as Pundarika-kshetra, Tapasasrama, 
Tapasé, and Paundarika. 

Pandya—The modern districts of Tinnevelly and Madura. Its capital at different periods 
were Uragapura or Uriyur (modem Trichinopoly), Mathura (modern Madura) and Kolkai 
or Korkai at the mouth of the river Tamraparni, now 5 miles inland. Kolkai (q.¥.) 
is mentioned by Ptolemy in the second century a.D., and by Marco Polo as Kael (Yule’s 
Marco’ Polo, Il, p. 305). Porus, who is also called Pandion by Strabo, evidently a king of 
Pandya, is said to have sent the first em bassy to Augustus Cesar at Rome in 26 or 27 B.o, 
(JRAS., 1860, p. 309 ; Caldwell’s Dray. Com. Gram., p. 11). The second embassy was 
sent to Rome between 41 and 54 a.p. by Chandra Miska Sewa, king of Ceylon (44.52 
A.D.) in the reign of Claudius (JRAS., 1861, pp- 349, 350). Roman intercourse with 
India was at its height during the reign of Severus (third century A.D.),Commodus and the 
pseudo-Antonines, when Alexandria and Palmyra were both prosperous and famous for 
commerce (JHAS., 1862, p. 276). It is said to have been founded in the sixth century 
B.0., and it was overthrown in the middle of eleventh century 4.D., and afterwards 
restored by the Nayaks. For the colonisation of Pandya by the Pandu tribe of Northern 
India see Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar’s Lectures on the Ancient History of India, pp. 10, 11. 
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Paniprastha—Panipat, one of the five villages demanded by Yudhishthira from Duryo- 
dhana (see Kurukshetra). The five Prasthas or villages are said to be PAniprastha, 
Sonaprastha, Indraprastha, Tilaprastha and Bhagaprastha, whereas in the Mahabharata 
(Udyoga, ch. 31) these names are Kuitasthala, Brikasthala, MAkandi, Varanfvata and 
another, but see Ventsamhdra-Ndiaka, ‘Act I, and Mbh., Udyoga, ch. 72, where for Kuéas- 
thala, Abisthala is mentioned. 

Papa—PavApuri, about seven miles to the south-east of Bihar (town) and two miles to the 
north of Giriyek. Mahfvira, the twenty-fourth Jaina Tirthaikara, died here in B.O. 527 
according to the Jainas of Guzerat, and in 569 B.c., according to Mr. Prinsep, at the age 
of 72 (Jacobi’s J aina-Sitrasin SBE., XXII, p. 269), while he wasdwelling in the house of the 
scribe of king Hastip&la (Bohler’s J ndian Sect of the Jainas, p. 27) or according to Steven- 
son’s Kalpa-sutra (ch. vi) while he was spending the Paryushana (Pajjusana) at the palace 
of Shastipala, king of Pap&. There are four beautiful Jaina temples in an enclosure which 
marks the site of his death. Pap4 is a corruption of Ap&papuri. PAp4 or Péva has been 
wrongly identified by General Cunningham with Padraona which is the modern name of 
ancient Pava where Buddha ate food at the house of Chunda. PAvapuri is the modern 
name of the ancient Papa or ApApapuri- Seo Apapapuri and Péva. Mah4vira obtained 
the Kevalihood below a Sala tree at Jrimbhikagrama on the river Rituvaliké (Stevenson’s 
Kalpa-siitra, ch. VI). See Kundagama. The annual festival of Dipévali (Divali) 
was started to commemorate Mah4vira’s death (SBH., XXII, p. 266). 

Papaghni—The southern Pennar which rises in the Nandidoorga mountain (Wilson’s Mac- 
kenzie Collection, p. 137, quoting Vayu P.). 

Papanasam—The cataract at PApandsam in Tinnevelly is one of the most sacred places in 
the Carnatic, graphically described by Caunter in the Oriental Manual of 1834. It was 
visited by Chaitanya. 

Para—Same as Para (Vayu P., Parva, ch. 45, v. 98). 

para—The river Parvati in Malwa which winding to the north of Narwar, falls into the 
Sindhu near Bijayanagara (Brahmdnda P., Parva, ch. 48; Mdlati-Mddhava, Act IX, and 
Arch. 8. Rep., Vol. If, p. 308). It is the Eastern Parvati, the western Parvati being a 
tributary of the Chambal (Thornton’s Gaz., s.v. Parbutty and Sinde). 

Parada—Parthia or ancient Persia (Matsya P., ch. 121). The Parthians were the Prithus 
of the Rig Veda. Parthia is mentioned as Parthva in the Behistun inscription of Darius 
(Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol. Il, pp. 590-616). See Pahlava. According to Dr. Oppert, 
the Paradas dwelt in northern Beluchistan (Oppert’s On the Original Inhabitants of Bhdrata- 
varsha or India, p. 35). 

Paralipura—Deoghar in Bengal: it contains the celebrated temple of Baidyan&tha, one 
of the twelve great Liigas of Mahadeva. Another P4rligdon situated in the Nizam’s 
dominion is pointed out as the ancient Paralipura, but Paloogéon, anothername for Baidya- 
nith (Deoghar), is perhaps a corruption of Paralipura (see Chitabhumi). 

Paraloka—See Purali. 

Parasamudra—Ceylon. It is the Palesimundu of the Periplus and Simoundou of Pto- 
lemy. See Bhatta Swimi’s commentary on the word Pérasamudraka, a species of agal- 
lochum grown in Ceylon mentioned in the Arthasdstra of Kautilya (Bk. Il). Ceylon was 


always famous for its agwru (agallochum), as it formed one of the articles of gift presented - 


by Bibhishana to Sahadeva (Mbh,, Sabha, ch. 30). 
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Parasika—Persia (Raghuvania, IV, v. 60): the Persians were the Parsus of the Rig-Veda 
and Parsan of the Behistun Inscription (J RAS,, Vol. XV, pp. 101, 103). 

Paraskara—Thala-Parkara district in Sindh (Pdnini, Ashtddhydyt, IV, 3, 93; VI, 1, 157; 
see Kunte’s Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, p. 372, and his map). 

Parasurama-kshetra—Koikan (see Surp&raka-tirtha), a large territorial division between 
Surat and Goa, especially the entire sea-coast in the province of Bijapur. Its capital 
was Thana (Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, p. 203). Sangameswara, a town on the SAstri river 
in the Ratnagiri district of the Bombay Presidency containing temples built by Parasu 
rama, was, according to the Sahyddri Khanda of the Skanda Purdna, called Ramakshetra 
or Parasurama-kshetra. (It was the headquarters of king Karna of Kolhapur in the 
seventh century (Revised Lists of the Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, Vol. 
VII, p. 201), The name of the town was evidently derived from the MahAdeva Sanga- 
mesvara whose temple was situated at the junction of the Krishné and Ven& (Da Cunha’s 
Hist. of Chaul and Bassein, p. 110). Konikanis bounded on the north by Guzerat, on the 
east by the Deccan, on the south by North Canara, on the west by the Arabian Sea. VAlu- 
kesvara mentioned in the aforesaid Purdna is the Malabar Hill, and Vanballi is Banavali, 
which is a tank in the southern part of the territory of Goa (Ind. Ant., TI, p. 248). Parasu- 
rama-kshetra comprised seven divisions, viz., Kerala, Tuluiga, Gaurdshtra, Karahata, 
Baraléta, Barbara and Konkana proper. These seven divisions of land correspond to 
the seven different tribes of Brahmana who colonised it, and therefore it was called Sapta 
Kotkan (Skanda P., Sahydri Kh., Bk. II, ch. viii; Da Cunha’s Hist. of Chaul and Bas- 
sem, p. 121 note). See Champavati Basya and Sri-sthanaka. 

Parasuramapura—Twelve miles south-east of Patti in the district of Pratapgar in Oudh. 
It is one of the Pithas where a portion of Sati’s body is said to have fallen. 

Parasusthana—The country of the Parasavas mentioned in the Vayu Purdna (I, ch. 37, 
v. 262), the capital of which was Hupian or Opian, a little to the north of Charikar at the 
north-east end of the Pamghan range (Beal’s RWC., IT, p.285note). It is also mentioned 
by Panini (V, 3, 117). 

Parasya—Persia (Vishnu P., II, ch. 3). Its chief town according to Hiuen Tsiang was 
Saurasthana. Hiuen Tsiang must have visited Persia at the time of the Sassanian kings, 
when their capital was Ctesiphon on the Tigris. Su -la-sa-t’ang-na of Hiuen Tsiang is not 
perhaps Surasthana or Saurasthaéna, but appears to be a transcription of Sataraochana, 
the capital of Persia, now called Shahrud (see JASB., 1911, p. 727). 

Paripatra—1. The western part of the Vindhya range extending from the source of the 
Chambal to the Gulf of Cam bay (Asia. Res., Vol. VIII, p- 338) ; according to Dr. Bhandarkar 
it is that portion of the Vindhya range from which the rivers Cham bal and Betwa take 
their rise (History of the Dekkan, Sec. 111; Varéha P., ch. 85). It comprised the Aravali 
mountains and the hills of Rajputana including the Pathar range which is perhaps a con- 
traction of Paripatra. It appears to have included the countries of Aparanta, SaurAsh- 
tra, Sudra, Malapa (MAlava), Malaka and others (Karma P., Purva, ch. 47), in short a great 
portion of the western coast of India. According to the Ramédyana, Parip&tra or PAri- 
yatra (q.v.) was situated on the western sea (Kishk. K., ch, 42, v.20). 2: The Hindu 
Kush and the Pamir (see Nishadha). 

Pariyatra—Seme as Pdripdira (1) (Vadmana P., ch. 13 ; Brahmanda P., Pt. II, ch. 16): 

Parnasa—l. The river Banas in Rajputana ; a tributary of the Chambal (Vayu P. 7 
ch. 45 ; Cunningham’s Arch. 8, Rep., vill, p. 15). 2. According to Bhagavanlal Indraji, 
another river of the same name rises near Abuin, Northern Guzerat (Bomb. Gaz., I, Pt. L 
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p. 25), and falls into the Gulf of Kachh, Barndsé is supposed to be a corruption of PargAéa 
(Arch. S. Rep., vi; Matsya P., ch. 114). The river Parnas is mentioned in the MAA,, 
Drona, ch. $2, 3. The river Tamasd or Tonse, a tributary of the YamunA: the Prinus 
of Arrian (McCrindle’s .Megasthenesand Arrian, p. 134). But tho Malsya Purdsa (chap, 
1J4) mentions both the rivers Parnfé@d and Tamasé. 4. A river near tho Darddura 
mountain (Rdmdyata, Yuddha, IT). 

Parthalls—Parthalis, according to Megasthenes (fourth century 5.c.) and the Natural His- 
tory of Pliny (Plinios Secondus—trans. by Philemon Holland, London, 1601—oh. xix, p. 
126), was the capital of the Gangaridai or the country of Radha on the Ganges, i.¢., the 
districts of Haghli and Burdwan in Bengal. Itis evidently Pirbasthal?, now a village 
in the district of Burdwan on the river Ganges. 

Parushni—The river Ravi (Iravati) in the Panjab (Riy-Vede, X, 75). Tt is also called 
Purushsi, The great battle of the ten confederate kings in the early part of the Aryan 
migration was fought on the banks ofthis river, and Sud4sa, the king of the Triteu and 
head of one of the confederate partiva, obtained victory over Kutea, the king of the Purus, 
afterwards known as Kurus, and his allies (Ragozin’s Vedic India, p, 326 f) 2. A 
tributary of the Godavari (Brahma P., ch. 144). 

Parvata—l. A country in tho Panjab to the north-west of Multan between the Ravi and 
the Sutlej. It is mentioned in the Ashtadhydyi of Pisini ond also in the Mudrd- 
rdkahasa (Act. IIT). 2, Same as Sri-aila (Ananda Giri’s Sankaravijaya, ch. 55, p. 180). 

Parvati—Tho river Parba in the Kolustan of the Jalandhar Doab: it falls into the river 
Bias, a couple of miles above Bajoura, Manikaran, s celebrated place of pilgrimage, is 
situated on the right bank of the river, about 20 miles above the junction. The place 
is celebrated for its boiling springs which issue from the ground a fow feat above the icy 
stream of the Parba, The springs are numerous (JASB,, XVII, p. 290). 

Parvat!-kshetra—Same os Birajd-kshetra. 

Paschimodadhi—Tho Arabian Sea (Padma P., Svariga). 

Pashana—|. The Peshin valley in Southern Afghanistan (seo Pishipa Parvata): 2. See 

Pashana Parvata—The Amran mountains on the western boundary of Pishin (Pishina) 
valley in southern Afghanistan (Ar. Kalp,, chs. 59, 56), 

Patupata—See Karavan (Mateya P., ch. 22). 

Pasupatinatha—The celebrated temple of Mahidoeva in Myigasthala in Nepal (Devi P., 
ch, 63; Seayambhd P., ch. 8),0n the western bank of the Bagmati in the town of Devipitan 
which was founded by Asoka’s daughter Chiirumati, about three miles north-west of Kat- 
mandu. It is associated with the story of the fowler and the god, which is recited on the 
night of the Siva Chaturdaal: it is said that the fowler obtained the boon of salvation 
from Mahideva at this place as the drippings of blood from his bag of game fell upon the 
head of the latter (Skanda P,, MAheiwara Kh,, Kedira Kh., 1, oh. 33), On the eastern 
bank of the river fronting the temple ia m hill covered with lofty trees and jungle, which 
is Called the Mrigasthali (Wright's History of Nepal, pp. 21,81). But the Siva P. (Jiina- 
samhiti, ch. 74) places the scene of the story in the Arbuda mountain, Pasupatinatha 
is also called Pajupati. 

Patachehara—Patachchara appears to have comprised a portion of the district of Allaha- 
bad and the district of Banda ; its capital was situated not far from the Ganges {compare 





Jaimini-bhdrata, ch. 15, and Mbh., Sabhi, ch. 30). It was conquered by Sahadova, one © 


of the Pandavas. 
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There isa very good account of the marriage ceremonies. Meanwhile the Khoras 
asked the Brahotins to consult the augury of the stars and to fix the matringe, The 
Brahmina fixed Virvir (Thursday) Sth of Sawon for the wedding. But Ranjha all this 
time wassad in his heart. Mounwhile, all the kitchens wero busy making preparations 
for the feast, anil fino flour, sugar sad butter melted into each other's embrace aa an 
nitectionate sister-in-law embraces her brother-in-law. There were all sorta of pilao and 
soups and all the kinds of rice, even Mushki and Basputti and Musatir and Begami and 
Sonputti. And they brought baskets of clothes of all kinds, huge plates of every sort of 
awvestmoat and diverse fraita, And there was no end to the ornaments, armiets, anklots, 
necklaces, ear-rings and nose-rings which were prepared as a dowry for the bride. There 
were large dishes and small dishes. There wore surma boxes for the bride to paint 
hereyes. There were drinking bowls of all sizes, frying pans, kneading dishes, spoons, 
rolling pina, milk cans and dinner trays, all of costly and regal magnificence, 

The livers of the guesta turne'l green with jealousy when they aaw the abundance of 
good things. The potter women brought earthen pots and the bakera brought fuel from 
the forest. The water-carriers rushed about drawing water from the wells, Men with 
ropes and poles were carrying large oooking-pota, and others were carrying old-fashioned 
guns and culverts. A large host of people came to enjoy Chuchak’s hospitality. Thete ware 
multitudes of barbers cooking the food. Chuchak has gained credit in the world and 
the people are praying for his long life and prosperity. 

And Ranjha left his buffaloos and sat im aocorner sad at heart. Meanwhile flocka of 
beautiful women lined the tops of all the houses to watch the marriage procession. They 
were a5 delicate as fairies and as beautiful aa houris. Theirfairy forms must have been 
compounded of musk and porfume. They exchanged ribald songs and pleasantries 
with the women of the bridegroom's party. They flashed their beautiful red eyes and 
sang insweet tones. They uncovered their heads and shoulders and showed their 
rounded breasts. They gazed at their own beauty in their thumb looking-glasses. Thoy 
were tantalising the maddened lovers. They clapped their hands and danced and sang 
songs of welcome to the bridegroom. They greeted everybody as they passed with 
some new song. 

The crowd and the noise was aa great as at the fairs of Pakpattan or Nigah or 
Rattan or Thamman, where women flock to kiasa the tomb of the saint and attain the 
achievement of their desires. The girla went wild with jealousy when thoy saw the coatly 
robes of the married Siil women. 

Then came the musicians, the dancing girls, the jesters, and the ministrala with 
trumpets and cymbals, even from Kashmir and the Dekkan. The horses neighed and 
the ground quivered with the trampling of many hoofs. Thero were grey horses, 
piebald horses, duns, and roans, and chestnuts groomed to shine like the gun, and 
gorgeously caparisoned. Their ears were quivering with excitement, They were ridden 
by handsome Khera youths, and the dancing girls sang and declaimed with amorous 
gestures, and they danced like peacocks. The men beating the drum chanted songs. 
The riders had spoarsjin their hands and were merry with good drink. The folds of 
their turbans were soaked in saffron. Tho saddle bells tinkled as the horses neighed and 
caracoled. Thus the marriago procession came from Rangpur to Jhang and they halted 
at the village guest-house, And mats were brought for them to sit on and huqqgas ‘of gold 
and silver and brass were brought for them to samoke. Garlands were flung round their 
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necks, The ministrela sang to them and the Kheras distributed money to the ministrels 
with lavish hands, 

When the procession arrived, Ranjha's soul and his heart was scorched like rousted 
meat. And he suid to himself sadly; Saida ia drunk with joy to-lay though he has 
nob touched wine, Saida has become « Nawab and Hir his princess—who cares for poor 
Ranjha the shephord. Death is better than life withont my beloved.” 

And the people in their duty for Ranjha, said “ Chuchak haa been cruel ; he has broken 
hia word and disgraced his faith |" 

Meanwhile the members of the marriage procession girded on their belta and proceeded 
to the house of the bride. The oil men held their torches in their hands to light the way for 
the procession, and the barbera presented dishes of aweeta to the bridegroom's party. 
Then five rupees and a lungi (shawl) were given to the Kheras. 

When the relations of the bride and the bridegroom mot they put the bridegroom and his 
best men on horse back, Then the fireworks began. ‘There were stara and catherine wheels : 
bombs, balloons, and coloured rain ; rockets and set pieces of elephants, stages and pea- 
nooks ; coloured circles and moving thrones and revolving moons, All the neighbourhood 
Hooked to sea the fireworks. After the fireworks came the dinner. Rica and suger and 
butter were distributed in big dishes and the singing women sang songs and were: given 
money. The bride and bridegroom were made tosit facing each other and each one put surma 
in the other's eyes. And the fun waxed festand furious, and the girls pestered the bridegroom 
with jokes and riddles and questions. They give him a sheaf of wheat and asked himif he oonlel 
weave s basket. They made the bride clogo her fist and asked the bridegroom if he could open it, 
They threw a pair of women’s petticoats over his head. “Try and lift thia heavy cup with 
one finger,” shouted one girl. “ Bring us some stallion’s milk,” said another. “ How 
can you work a well withont bullocks?" ssid a third. “Con you pitch a tent without 
poles + Can you put an elaphant into a palanquin (doli) 1" said another. ‘Thoy tickled 
him under the chin and asked jeeringly why he had brought his old mother along ? To 
whom did he want to marry her! Wes he hunting for « husband for his sister among their 
dhepherds? At whom was hia best man's mothor casting her eves? “We can gat 
the very cowherd you want for your mother.” 

And Saida replied mockingly, “ You arw as lovely and as wise aa Belkis the wife of Solo- 
mon horself and your wit burns us up entirely, Goto Dhonkal and you'll see a tent pitched 
withont poles. Yes, [can make a well go without bullocke—take off your clothes and jump 
in. I have alroady married your cowherd's sister and wa can supply lusty men to 
‘ait all of you. IT am ready to take all of you homo with me." Thus thoy josted 
and feasted at the wedding of Hir and Saida. 

Next comes the final ceremony before the Kazi. Hir quarrels with the Kizi and totally 
refuses to miarry Saida, Her recriminationa with the Kazi arolong and tedious and fully 
justify the criticism of Fazal Shah that Waris Shib’s story is too long and spun out. Finally 
Chuchak gets impatient and suggests to the KAzi that he must somehow manage to finivh 
the marringe ceremony, The Kazi finally marries Hir against her will-to Saida, The Kheras 
then put Hir in the marriage palanquin (ddli)and carry her off to Tkangpur the home of her 
new husband. Hir indulges in somewhat lengthy lamentation, Wiria Shah is not #0 
“trong in pathatic asin humourous situations, The lamentations of Hir from a pootical point 
of view are of distinctly mediocre quality. Her lament as given in the Patiala version in 
Temple's legends of the Punjab is of far superior quality toa that of Wiris Shih. 
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During an interval the Kherns go off hunting and Ranjha who has apparently accom- 
panied the procession geta a chance of an interview with Hir. One of tho Kheras notices 
this. Hir threatens to take poison if anybody Inys lands on Ranjha, Atlast the proces- 
sion reaches Rangpur and Hir ia welcomed by her mother-in-law with the customary care- 
monies, Hir gets another opportunity of speaking to Ranjha and she advises him to disguises 
himself asa Jogi and try to get an interview with her in that way, Next cones a tirade 
aminst Jats put partly in the mouth of Ranjha and partly in the mouth of the poet. It is 
worth quoting in full, 

“ Friends, you cannot trast the word ofadat. . . . adatoanlose his honour twenty- 
one times and yet be accounted a worthy member of the brotherhood, As butcher's dogs pick 
up bits from the refuse heap, so Jats inhale wisdom sitting on the village manure heap. They 
take off their pagriy and sit on them and then find them nice and clean. The Jats were mora 
powerful than the Emperor Akbar. They killed the Royal Minister Birbal. A Jat commits 
iniquity ; somebody else is canght and the butcher's son ia hung for it. Heis a master of all 
erookedness and villainy. He is the leader of all quarrels und iniquities. He isa very sharp 
customer and quarrelsome, Jats steal the property of way-larers. Ifa Jat heoomes your 
fiend he does it for some selfish purpose. He makes friends with every caste even with bar- 
lors. There is no one more selfish than a Jat; thoy bave as few frimnds asa policeman 
(sipahit) (text and translation of this line is doubtful). He enjoys seeing a farcical reprogan- 
tation of himself and his women-folk as much as his children enjoy seeing a catherine-wheel go 
round. ‘They promisa their daughters to strangers and then sell them to somebody else, They 
own only one-thirteoath of the village but thoy geab one-third by force. If they own o rat 
hole they claim tho whole well. The owners arn powe! jess to object, They promise their 
daughters in marriage and then go back on their words and the barbers who arranged, the 
mmtoh are covered with disgrace. Waris Shih, there sre three liars in this world, Jate, 
goldsmiths and butchers.” 

T gnote two other similar passages from the same part of thie [hon The firat ta a dia- 
ibe against the Sials. “Friends, know for sure thet the Sials are robbere, they teach all their 
danwhters to thieve too, they entrap the son of » noble man and make him into a shepherd 

They have beards likes venorable ol mau, but they are as sharp and dangerous 
sau buteler's imife. In the assembly thoy are called judges ond counsellors, They are 
thieves, adulterers and highway robbers. ‘They plunder travellers and break into houses, 
Waira Shih: All Jats are bad at heart and Chenab Jats are thorough scoundrels.” 

The gecond is ® diatribe agzinst Dogar Jat. “ Dogar Jate sell their soul : they are 
robbers and house-breakers. They always brenk the traditions of the Faith. They are 
thieves, adulterera and usurera, Their women wre just as bad. Their sons and daughters 
svothievee . . « « They have no fear of death or God. A man who prays regularly 
snd leads a life of honesty, they sncer at and call lim a saint. They become disgraced in 
tho eyes of the world for devouring the property of their sons-in-law (it is considered very 
wrong especially among Hindus fora father-in-law to take even hospitality off his son-in- 
law. Probably the origin and object of this custom was to discourage selling of 
daughters. in marriage and making money ont of them). They give two husbands to each 
daughter and lay up trouble for them in the future.” - Se 

: This description of the Jat character ia not a very flattering one but it contains a good 
deal of truth, Tf Ranjha is meant to be a Jot hero, he is'a hero with very little nobility of 
. character. Judged by Wester standards he i4 a far from ideal lover. He is neither 
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eonapicuous for pluck nor snterp iso. Tn some respects the character of Gil Blas is not 
unlike that of Ranjha. Ranjha ia « mixture of Kim ond Gil Blas, The Jat as drawn by 
Waris Shah is a mixture of low cunning and boisterous brutality. To bea successful 
trickster ; to get the better of your enemy by any rase however deceitful ; to bully people by 
a brute force, or to overwhelm them with torrents of abuse ; this seems to be the ideal of 
the Jat character na drawn by Wiiria Shah. [t may be that Waris Shah did not love the 
Jats, but T think an impartial critic must admit that he has drawn a not untrim 
charactor of the dat of the Punjab. This, however, ia a digression, and I return to the story, 

We noxt get a description of Hirin hernew home, The game or ceremony of Gana (lint 
she bracelet) js played, but Hir ia much too dejected to join in the game. Hor apathy onats 
a wat blanket over the rest of the feativitios and the party is brokan up. 

The scion! thon shifts to Jhang, where we aee the Kazi congritulating Chuchalk that 
Ranjha fs now out of the way,  Hir is safely marred and all his domestic difficulties are ut 
an end, 

Then we get a glimpees at Ranjha'a home where Ranjha’s sisters-in-law condeln with hin 
on the ficklonoess of girls In general and of Hir in particular, “There is no trusting girls. 
The Khoras have plucked the flower that you used to guard so tenderly,” "They beg him to 
come home and give up all idea of Hir, “Tfyou come home we will dedicate a saucepan to 
Ali. We will hold a wrestling motch and offer a garland to Ghazi Pir. We will light lamps 
in honour of Khwaja Khizar." Ranjha refuses to abandon hope, “Sisters, when attumn 
comes the hunnining betle waite patiently for (he spring, Only the son of o Clurl will run 
away from love." a die 

The scene then shifts to Saida's homie, whore we seo that Hir will have nothing to do with 
her Husband. The Five Pirs miraculously protect lor from his importunitics. Thoy also 
vrant hee a miraculous vision of Ranjlia. A long lamentation follows, put inte the mouth of 
Hire. Itiein the form of Baral Mase, o lament of the twelve months of the year. It ia 
rather on insipid production and not worth quoting ff English readers wish to aoe what a 
Hivah Made ja like they will find one im Macuuliffe’s translation of the Cranth It iso 
typical specimen of Barak Mdasah. Hor then sends a inesige to Ranjha through a dat gil 
tolling him to come and see her disguised asa Jigi, 

Ranjha then decides to turn Jégi and he goewoff to Tilla, a hill just above Jhelum, to got 
initiated as a Jigi by Balnoth. Thore are still Jigia on Tilla, and one is shown a red mark 
on a rock which one is told was made by the blood from Ranjha’s vars when he bad his ears 
bored, Thix inonastery of the Jégia is « very old one and is mentioned I believe, by Baber, 
“ Ranjha bowed his head, placed « lump of gur before Balnath and claapt the feet of all the 
Jégis.” Ho finds all the Jégis ongaged in religious contemplotion. “Some were teading 
Gayan, Sita, Bhagvat and Bharat,” Mo asks to be made a chela. “Tho straight path is 
Inacoossible without the intervention.of teachers (Murahids) 09 curds cannot bo cooked with- 
out milk.” 

Balnath doubta if Ranjha is fitto becomea Jigi, “Your manner dow not appear to 
be that of Jigia; you play on the flute and stare at women, catch other peoples’ cows and 
buffaloes an milk them, Jab, toll me the truth, what has befallen you that you want to 
relinquish pleasures and to become a Fakir. Jog isa vory troublesome task. Tho taste of 
Jog is bitter and sour. You will have to dress aga Jégi, dirty clothes, long hair, eropped 

| skull, begging and all. You will have to meditate upon the Guru and hold your breath in 
. your hoad (literally: “in tho tenth door" supposed to be in the head). You will have to 
Ss ecase to rejoice When children are born ond cease from sorrow whon your dear ones dle. 
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You will no longer mourn for the dead. You willhaye to abstain from seeing a woman. 
You will have to become “Mast” by taking kand, mal, post, opium and other stimu- 
lants. You will have to think the world is a mere vision. You will have to go on 
pilgrimages to Jagannath, Gidavari, Ganges and Jumna. You Jats cannot acquire Jog.” 

Ranjha replies: “ [ have given up women and all household affairs. Do not, Guru, 
pierce me over and over again ? You should not break the heart of one who falls helpless on 
your threshhold.” ; 

Balnath is still sceptical, “It is the work of virtuous men to subdue passions by riding 
on the horse of Patience, holding the reins of Remembrance. You will not be able to undergo 
Jog, what is the good of asking for it ? Child, listen, God has made his abode in this body 
of dust, He is in everything, as a throad runs through the beads. He is the breath of life 
in the living, He is, as it were, tha Spirit of Bhang and Opium. His is in the life of the 
world as colour isin mehndi, He is in everything as veins aro in the body.” 

Ranjha replies ; “I have now reached the degree called Chit Akas after passing Bhola 
Kas and Jadu Kas.” These appear to be degrees of proficiency in Jégi philosophy. 

Balnath answers : “Jog means to be dead while alive. One has to sing the song of 
non-entity, using one’s meagre body as a guitar.” 

The other Chelas are jealous when they see Balnath showing favour to Ranjha. Ranjha 
pacifies them, “ I consider all of you like Balnath and have thus become your brother. Why 
ure you so suspicious ? ” 

The Chelas replied: ‘* We have been serving him for twelve years and he does not give 
us Jog, even though we contemplate God day and night. He is sometimes like fire and 
sometimes like water, we cannot discover his secret.” They are angry with Balnath and 
threaten to desert him. Balnath rebukes the Chelas, and they instantly cease their jealousy 
and backbiting. ; 

Balnath then initiates Ranjha. “He read the enchantment of his Guru and took 
the name of God.” Then he caught hold of the Razor of separation and totally shaved 
him in an instant. He rubbed ashes on his body; shaved his head and beard and made 
him wear earrings. He gave him his beggar’s bowl, rosary (kipti, samrna), horn and 
trumpet (nur and sangi) in his hand and made him learn the word “ Alakh”’. He 
then preaches to Rinjha: “One’s heart is far from other peoples’ women-folk, An old 
woman should be treated as a mother and a young woman as a sister,” 

Ranjha here discloses his hand. He replies to Balnath: “I do not agree with what you 
say.” 

Whereupon Balnath proceeds to lecture him, ‘“ You should beat the donkey of your 
Satan passion with the stick of belief. You shonld become a hermit and forget women.” 

Ranjha is quite frank in his reply: ‘‘ Had I been able to bo silent before Love, should 
{ have undergone so great a trouble?) The girl has captivated my mind and that is why 
Lam reciting the word Fakir. I had no other object in becoming a Fakir.” 

Balnath is now sorry he made Ranjha a Fakir. He says, “Ihave committed a foll Y, 
but I cannot recall what I have done. I haye made him wear ear-rings and now he has 
become a ‘Thag’, ~He has got the treasures of Fakir without having spent a single pice.” 

Balnath exhorts Ranjha to become a true Fakir, but Ranjha refuses to give up Hir. 
““T must search for my beloved.” He then explains to Balnath how he and Hir fell in love 
with each other when they were quite young. ‘‘ Hir’s hair was tied up in girlish plaits and 
Thad down on my upper lip. Good days turned their back, bad days arrived and they 
betrothed her to the Kheras. Give me Hir, That is my only request. My heart begs for 

Hir and Hir alone ”, 
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As the result of RAnjha’s pleading, Balnath promises to use his influence in his favour. 
Balnath closed his eyes in the durbar of God and prayed for the snceess of Ranjha. Lat 

L have quoted this passage in some detail, partly to show the atyle of the posm, ane 
partly to show the nature of Jégi, anc the relation of a Guru to hiz Chela. | 

A Guru, like a Pir ia obviously considered as on intermediary with God, as a person who has 
special access to the Throne and special influence with the Almighty, Just as the Emperor 
oan only be approached through his minister or by the special favour Of those who surround 
him, so ordinary persona cannot have direct necess to God. This feeling is, I believe very 
eommon throughout the East. It Is also noticeable that Jog is a sort of secret, an incan- 
tation < it can be revealed by the Master as & favour. A Chela may meditate for twelve years 
un God, but initiation into the final mysteries of Jog depend on the goodwill of the Guru. 

Thus after sucvecding in being initiated ax a Jogi by Balnath, he sets off with his beggar 
bowl, rosary, horn and trumpet and some medicinal berbs with the object of getting somehow 
an interview with Hir. ‘The destroyer of the Kheras started like a storm cloud that moves 
to the place, where it has fallen ones before. He strode off with swinging steps 4s one intox!- 
cated, even as came! men swing riding « camel's back. A shepherd on the road identifies him oa 
Ranjha. 

On the way Ranjha encommters & wolf anid slova him with the miraculous help of the Five 
Pirs, The shepherd ix much impresaed by this exhibition af miraculous power, but he gives 
Rinjha some wholesome home truths about his behaviour to Hr, 

* You have disgraced the name of Love ; having won lier love you should have run away 
with lier, or having once loved her you should have killod her rather than let another possess 
hier, Yoo should have cicd rather than lave been disgraced as you have been dixgraced by 
the Kheras.” 

[ quote this passage as showng that the poct is perhaps aware that he has not depicted 
Ranjho as a very adventurous here. 

The shepherd warns Ranjha of the dangers he will incur in visiting Rangpur and he tells 
him that Sehti, sister of Saidn, ia a very shrewd person, who will probably give him trouble ; 
bot he gives KAnjha » hint that che iain love with Muarid, a Beloch camel-driver. Later on 
‘i the story Ranjha tarne this bit of information ta good account. He ultimately wins round 
Sehti by promising to help her in her love affair with Murid. 

Rénjha then reaches Rangpur. [lis interview with the girla of Rangpur is very well des. 
oribad, Waris Shih in particularly good In depicting women and the dinlogue 4 most natural 
and spirited. The news of the arrival of the handsowie Jogi soon reached the ears of Hir amd 
dhe asks the gicls te bring the Jogi to her somehow. 

The dialogue between the Jogi aud the eins of Rangpur und between Hiy and girls is die 
Hinetly well written. ‘Tho reader ts left in doubt for a long time whether the identity of Ranjhe 
hos really been discovered. For drammtur purposes the full recognition js Intentionally delayed. 
Ranjie keops uy his characterus the wornler-working Fokir, and the wlinnpaet it gives us of 
the ways of a Fakir in India is most interesting. ' 

“Other peoplepound anil sift thong and eharhal; 1 aift men at o glance. Tecan bunt 
iniries, jinns, women afd Satan himself by reciting spells and incantations.” \ 

Ranjha then meacta Rebti the sister of the husband of Hr. The scene 14 led up to with 

come skill and ia worth quoting, 
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Ranjha looked up and said to those round him: “ We have entered a ruined village. 
Not a girl sings at her spinning wheel. No one plays Kilikars!4 or Sammi!* or makes the earth 
dance—no one hunts for needles ; no one gins cotton. No one plays Maya or makes crows or 
peacocks fly—no one claps their hands and senda off messages to their lover by the peacoc 
orthe crow. No one sings the song Cheratori ; no one claps their hands in the merry go-round. 
Let us up and leave this village."' 

And the boys replied to Ranjha, “ we will show you the place where the girls sit and sing *; 
wid they took Ranjha to the place where the girls sat in their spinning parties, and he saw 
them laughing and chaffing and breaking each other's thread for fun; and they sang sweet 
songs a8 they turned their spinning wheels ; and one said nuschievously to Ranjha. 

“The loves of our childhood do not last longer than four days." Another said “ what 
do you want, Jigi ?" and Sehti to cajole him took off his necklace; and the Jégi anid “ who 
is this huesy 7” Somebody replied, “she is Ajju’s daughter." The Jégi said, “who is Ajju 
and why is she making mischief? Ajju has got a bad bargain of a daughter. ” 

Sehti then turns on Riinjha and they engage in a long and rather wearisome wrangle, 
“T will thrash you like a donkey,” exclaims Sehti, “ and then you will remember God and 
learn wisdom," 

“Why does this snuke hiss at mo?’ retorts Ranjha, “and why does the t igress wank to 
drmk my blood, I auppose she is tired of her husband and is bunting for lovers.” 

Ranjha then passes on and enters the courtyard of a Jat. He frightens the cow who 
Kieks over her ropes and spills the milk. The Jat turns round and abuses him and the Jat’s 
wife flies at him in fury, Ranjha retorts in kind; he kicks her down and knocks ont all her 
teeth. Then the Jat, seeing his wife prostrate on the ground, raises a hue and ery, and Ranjha 
in alarm makes his escape. | 

Ranjha then comes opposite Hir's house and he audaciously callsout “Hir, bride of the 
Kheras,areyou well? Give me alms, give me alms.” Sehti then comes out and abuses Ranjha. 
Tt is fairly clear from the context that she realises that the Jégiis none other than Rinjha, 
Hir’s old lover. A long and wearisome wrangle between Sehti and Riinjha follows. 

Riinjha’s description of himself as a Jogi is interesting, ‘We Fakirs are like black 
snikes. We soquire power and virtue by reading spells, We get up at midnight when the 
whole world is sleeping and we work. We are drenched with pure water from the well of our 
weeping eyes. We expell all impurities from our speech by using the tooth-brush of repentance 
and we sit on the carpet of true belief. We contemplate the true name of God. We become 
deaf and dumb by holding our breath in the tenth position. We sacrifice ourselves like Moths 
in the flames of the Divinity. We can ward off deccit and burn evil spirit, We can cast spelle 
and destroy those whont we want to destroy. Wecan make absent loves «mel! the froyrance 
of their beloved’s presence. Let virgins beware who Oppose our powers, or it will fare ill 
with their virginity.” 

Sehti replies, “ Jégi if you have all these powers perhaps you can cure our bride Hir,” 

R&njha replica in an interesting passage which throws light on the pretensions of such 
wonder Working Fakirs, 
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“Through the bleasing of my Pir and teacher 1 can tell the name of all diseases. T can 
whisper the call to prayer in the ears of the newly born babe, I can weave spells and put 
children to sleep with lullabies, I can dry up the womb of women and slay liars, adulterera aril 
infidels. With cunning oils and potent herbs I can cure pain and paralysia and the eighteen 
kinds of leprosy. With boiled ghaggar herbs Tecan produce miscarriage. [can make i perfect 
oure of ® barren woman by letting out blood from her ankle vein, I can assuage the pain of 
wounda with an ointment of soap and soda. If a man haa toothache and cannot sleep 1 will 
pluck out his tooth with my forceps. Those who cannot see in the dark I can restore to sight 
by giving them the hot roasted spleen of a goat. I can cure a withered arm or benumbed lrg 
by rubbing in the oil of a pelican. If o man ix attacked by epilepsy, I apply the leather of 
niy shoe to his nostril, Ifa man’s face is awry, I show him the looking glass of Aleppo (half) 
and he is cured. J can cure jaundice with the milk of a shé-camel, With cooling draughts 
of dhannia Lean assuage the fires of passion. When » man is at the point of death and gasping 
with hia last breath I put honey and milk in his mouth. At the last agony when the expiring 
lifo sticks fast in the gullet of the dying man I recite the holy Koran and hia soul passes away 
in peace,” (This by the way ig a curiows accomplishment for » Hindu Jégi; perhaps it is an 
interpolation.) 

Ranjha then remarks by way of keeping up his role of Fakir. “ But what cares a Fakir 
for your beauly or for your beautiful sister-inlaw Hir, Your Hirisa crane and she hos been 
mated to an owl ; your fairy has been yoked to an ass", 

The last few words of this conversation are overheard by Hir, who comes forward and 
talks to the Jigi. She expresses her doubts whether the Jigi can ever cure her heartache. 

Fiinjha then tells Hir's horoscope. © I quote the opening lines. You were a little 
girl with your hair hanging down your back ; he was a boy with the down of early youth on 
his upper lip, and he played on the flute.’’ When the horoscope was finished, then Hir stood 
up and said, “ The Jogi's interpretation is a true one, He is = true Pandit and Jotshi. Tell 
me Jogi, where is my lover who stole my heart away and ruined himself.” 

The Jogi replies “ Why are you searching outside 1 your lover is in your house,” 

Ho then induces Hir to draw aside her veil and she recognises the Jogi as her old lover 
Hanjha. 

Hir warns Rinjlw to be carcful of Seti, her husband's sister, as Schti will probably 
oppose Ranjha, Sehti soon appears and makes some contemptuous remarks about Jogis 
and Fakirs. Ranjha, remembering the hint given him by the shepherd, retaliates with some- 
what pointed allusions to Sebti’s love affair with Murad, Sehti retorts with some highly 
spiced abuse and threatens to knock the Jogi's teeth out. 

Hir tries to make peace between Behti and the Jogi, and Sehti turns her sarcasms on to 
Hir, Neither of these Jat women beat about the buah or mince their words and the dialogue 
i most racy and probably perfectly true to lite. 

Sehti then turna to her servant and tells her to give the Jogi some millet and send him 
away, RaAnjha is furious at being given what he calls bird's food. ‘The girl replies “all Jote 
eat it ; it’s the father and mother of the poor rrr 

During this altercation Sebhti manages to break the Jogi’s beggar bowl, and he and Sebti 
indulge in further recriminutions. Hir intervenes again and receives the rough side of Sehti’s 
tongue. “0 virtnous one whose raiment is as stainless as a praying mat.” 

~—s. 
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This battle of words goes on for a long time and a final sarcasm of Hir's so, enrages Sehti 
that she and her maid rush out and violently assault Ranjha, “ Even as Abu Samand fell 
on Nawab Hussain Khan at Chunian.” Then Ranjha girded up his loins, remembered hia 
Pir and fell upon Sehti, “Even as the Pathan of Kasur fell on the camp of the Bakshi.” 

Hir tries to intervene, but the women of the neighbourhood assemble like a flock of Kabul 
dogs and thrust the Jégi out of the courtyard. Ranjha retires orest-fallen to a garden at 
Kalabigh and plonges into religious meditation, | 

“Be kindled fire and meditated on God and sparks came from his body.” He recites 
spells and incantations and a voioe from the Five Pirs is heard bidding him be of good cheer. 

After a day or two the girls of the village come down to the garden at Kilabigh and feeling 
in a sportive spirit they wreck the Jogi’s hut. Ranjha rushes out to attack them, exclaiming 
“ Whore is the caravan of these female devils ?* The attack on the Jdgi’s hut is apparently 
a ruse. All the girls run away except one, who allows herself to be caught und asks the Jogi 
what message he has for her aunt Hir. Ranjha gives the girl an affectionate message lo carry 
baok to Hir, The girl goes back to Hir and rates Hir soundly for her heartless treatment 
of Ranjha, Hir then decides to try aml win over Sehti, aml she ultimately succeeds in so 
doing by promising her that if Sehti helps her in her love affair she will help Sebti to meet her 
lover Murad. Sehti then goes off to Kilabigh to interview the Jogi. 

Ranjha, when ho sees her coming, mutters “ Why does « blast from Hell blow upon holy 
men?” Wordy warfare then ensues between Rénjhoe and Sehti, Ranjha abusing women and 
Sehti defending them and making a counter-attack against men. Some of her remarks are 
quite good. “Tt isamen who are shameless and black-Inced. They come to their senses when 
they lose their wives and then they say it is Destiny.” 

This bickering goca on for some time ; but at lust Ranjha miraculously changes some cream, 
which Sehti had brought as an offering, into rice, and Sehti nt once becomes Kanjha’s humble 
slave. Sehti agrees to take RAanjha's messages to Hir, if Ranjha will help her to meet Murad. 
The bargain is struck and Sehti goes off and gives Ranjha’s message to Hir. 

Hir then visits Ranjha in KAlabigh. Hir salaamed with folded hands and caught 
Ranjba’s feet saying, “ Embrace mo, Ranjha, for the fire of separation is burning me. My heart 
hos been burnt like tanker in a lime kiln. I retum you your deposit untouched,” 

The lovers meet and embrace. When Hir returns from the garden flushed and radiant 
with happiness, the villoge girls chaff her. Hir does her best to parry the chaff. “I have 
a touch of asthma, and that is why the colonr comes into my cheeks. I ran after a mmaway 
calf, and that is why the strings of my bodice have come undone, I was knocked down by 
a bullock in the way; he tore off all my bangles and earrings and chased me with o loud roar, 
Thanke to my géod fortune I met a Fakir who took me aafely back to the village." 

‘fo which the girls, who have guessed Hir’s secret, reply ; “Sister, this bull has been 
pursuing you fora very long time. It is curious that he tramples in nobody's fields but yours 
and only steals your grapes. This bull has come from Hazara. At this moment he ia lying dis- 
eonsolate in the garden, crying Hir, Hir.” ‘ 

Sehti and ir then invent a strategem. Sehti goes to her mother and suggests that os Hir 
has not been looking well for a long timo it would do her good to go out into the fields, So Hir 
is taken out into the fields and there she pretends to be bitten by a snake. Doctors, magicia 
and hakime ore brought from far and wide to cure the enake-bite, but their skill is Pate con 
At lust, @ suggestion is pany that the Ogi at Kalabigh should be called. He is reputed to have 
great skill in such matters. “There is a very ounning Jégiin the Kilabagh garden,’* says Sebti, 
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“in whoue flute there are thousands of spells. Cobras and Keraiis bow down before him and 
hooded ant erested snakes stand in awe of him.” 

Sehti’s suggestion is adopted and Saids is sent off to interview the Jogi. The Jogi's heart 
“leapt within him" when he saw Saida coming, but he feigns indifference when Saida tells 
him the object of his visit. ‘“ Who can avoid destiny}. . . snakes bite according to the decres 
of destiny . . . what if the Jatti diea , . . “Then the Fakir will be happy . . . what con- 
cern have Fakirs and holy men with women and worldly affairs?" Saida implores the 
Jégi to cure Hir, and he explains how unhappy Hir has been ever since her marriage. “ She will 
have nothing to say to me or to any of my family; iff touch her, she knocks off my turban 
and begins to ery out.” Whereupon the Jogi drew a equare on the ground ond thrust o 
knife therein and said; “ Sit down, Jat, and swear on the Koran that you have never touched 
Hir." He puts the knife to his throat and mado lim swear, and Saida swore saying, “‘ May I be 
a leper if I ever touched Hir,"" This outhrast of Ranjha is drawn with true dramatio skill, 

The Jégi then changes his tactics and suddenly turns on Saida; almses him violently 
for coming into his hut with shoes on, and then gives him a severe thrashing and “ Saida rune 
weeping to his house,” This sudden outhrust of temper on the part of the Jdgi ia not very 
easy to understand, It is introduced abruptly and no explanation is offered by the author. 
The author is weak in narrative and makes no attempt to explain the psychology of his 
characters, He gives you the dialogue of his characters and you are left to guess why thoy talk 
as they do. , 

When Ajjw hears how his son has been maltreated by the Jagi he vows vengeance, but 
Sehti artfully persuades him to approach the Jogi in a more humble and contrite spirit ; so 
Ajju goes off to interview the Jogi and at last the Jégi consents to try and cure Hir, and ‘as 
he went to the house of Ajju, a partridge sang on the right for good luck. Sehti then takes 
charge of the Jégi, The Jogi insists on Hir being put jn a separate place with him. He will 
only allow Sehti to come with them. Thus Ranjha finds himself alone with Sehti and Hir. 
He is, however, 6 little nervon# about the success of his enterprise and prays to the Five Pirs, 
And Pir Bahauddin shook the earth and » voite spoke: ‘Jat, goon your way; the road 
has been opened to you.” 

Sehti then implores Ranjha to assist her to mect Murad. Ranjha then prays to God: 
“Qh God, restore this Jatti’s lover to her.” And the Five Pirs prayed and God showed His 
kindness and Murad stood before Sehti. Murad explains how he was induced to come to Sehti. 
The passage is interesting and worth quoting. I think it shows Waris Shoah at his best, 

“Some spell or enchantment has fallen on me. Some one has canght the nose-atring of 
my camel and has brought me to your door, I was riding in the long line of camels half asleep, 
then a voice from heaven came into my car, my camel heard it and granted, she sped as quick 
aa an arrow or a etorm-wind. My string of camels has been lost ; you have exercised some 
sorcery over me, My camel is the grand-daughter of the best camel in the world. Come Up, 
my bride, ond get into my kajawa. 1s not her mouth soft. Her back is as tirm as a mountain, 
She haa been moulded by angles," So the two pairs of lovers get on their reapoctive camels 
and make their escape by night. 

In the morning the villagers realise that the J6gi has gone off with the two girls. ‘There 
is & hue and ery and they set off in pursuit, “The Kheras drew*up their armies on hearing 
the news.’’ The forces of the Baloochis, however, defeat the Kheras and Murad successfully 
eacapes with Seliti. 

This is a rather interesting sidelight on the history of the locality, It scema to ahow that 
during the time depicted by Waris Shah, whenever that was, there waa very little control by 
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A ee chlumewias koral armies wouli rash de aliiveed to be meine Further, as 
‘Waris Shah makes very little attempt to depict a definite historical period, but rather contents 
himself with depicting the state of society, as Th was known to himeelf and his forefsthers, we 
may hazard the suggestion that the contral by the Moghals and their preclecessors over Jhang 
and that part of the country was of a somewhat loose nature. 

Hir and Ranjha meet with adventures onthe way. They encounter a lion. Ranjha's 
interview with the lion is worth quoting. It contains one of the few bite of typical folklore in 
the poem. “ The lion smelt them and camo towards them with a roar, and Hir said :" Ranjha, 
o ion is coming, remember the Pira for God's sake.” Ranjha remembered the Five Pires 
and they came in the twinkling of an eye. The Fire Pirs advise Ranjha to speak gently and 
persuasively to the lion, but eventually, if he refuses to listen to reason, they recommend him 
to up and slay the lion. 

“ Gallant Lion,” exclaims Ranjha, “I beseech you by Pir and Fakis to spare us. In the 
name of Hazrat Pir Dastgir, the Lord of Pirs, I beseech you to go-away". The lion replies, 

* Rinjha, listen to me, for the last seven days I have not had ahpiing to eat or drink and 
now God had sent me a victim.” The lion then makes a rush at Rinjba. Ranjha attacks 
him with the cudgel given him by Johanian (one of the Five Pirs), and the dragger given 
him by Jalil Bukhari (another of the Five Pirs). He kills the lion and puts his nails and flesh 
in his wallet. Sleep then ovecromes him despite Air's warnings ; while they are ssleap the 
Kheras come upon them and capturethem, 

Ranjha then at the suggestion of Hir seeks for justice from RAja Adali. (Ido not think 

Raja Adali is meant to portray Adal Shah, or that he is meant to be a historical personage. 
Possibly the name Is meant to suggest the typical just Raja; but against this theory we must 
record the fact that the Patiala version of the atory, quoted by Temple in Punjab Legends, 
makes RAja Adali anything but a just Raja.) 
' Tw the Patiala version Réja Adali is #0 struck by Hir's charms that he proposes to keep her 
for himself. On hearing RAnjha’s request Raja Adali issues orders to his armies to capture 
the Khorns, This use of the military to enforce criminal jurisdiction might explain why a 
criminal court is called a Paujddri Addlat. 1t is probable that Martial Law far more nearly 
approximates to the Indian ideal of criminal procedure than the cumbrous miricacies of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code ; it also happens to be a fairly correct translation of Fdujddri Addlat, but 
this is by the way ond mere obifer dictum, 

Ranjha and the Kheras both state their case before the Rija and the Raja refers them to 
the KAzi. The Kfézi heare both sides. He is not impressed with Rinjha’s special pleading 
that he and Hir were betrothed in the tablet of destiny, He somewhat brutally brings them 
from the clouds to earth by remarking ‘‘ Without witnesses there can be no marriage. Produce 
your witnesses.” The Kazi, seeing clearly that Hir was really married to Saida, tells Ranjha 
that he must give up Hir to the Kheras. Rénjha bursts into abuse of Kazis and their ways, 
remarking “if you sympathize so much with the Kheras, give them your own daughter,” 
This insult not. unnaturally enrages the Kazi and he peromptorily gives Hir back to the Kheras, 

When Hir and Ranjha learn their fate they call down curses on the Rije and hia city, As 
the result of these imprecations the city ontches fire. The Baja in perplexity summons his 
wise men anil astrologers. They tell him : ‘The pens of ‘your officers are free from blame, but 
God hus listened to the sighs of the lovers. Fire has descended from heaven and it has con. 
summed the palaces, forta and ditches of the city.” Whereupon the Raja ordered the Kherns 
to be arrested by his armies, and taking Hir fromthe Kheras he gave her back to Ranjha, 
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Ranjha blesses the Raja “ May all your troubles flee sway and may you rule over horse, 
camels, elephanta, batteries, Hindustan, and Seinde,” 

Ranjha congratulates himself on his good fortune, but Hir foreacea difficulties ahead and is 
not so optimistic. “If I enter my father's country like this, people will say I am o ranaway 
and haye not been properly married, My aunts will taunt me and ask me why [ have come 
back in this way.” Hir is drawn as a young lady with a lot of sturdy common-sense. This 
comes out more than once in the poem. After proceeding a short way Ranjha and Hir are 
recongized by some Sial shepherds, They go and tell the Siats. “ Behold the shepherd has 
srought the girl Hir back. He has shaved the beards of Khoras.” 

The Sials then suggest Ranjha shall marry Hirina formal way and bring on proper wedding 
procession. About this time a barber comes from the Kheras with « message asking the Sials 
to give Hir back. The barber is sent back with a derisive reply. ‘The matrimonial problem ia 
then discussed by the brotherhood, Ranjha suspecting mo guile goes off to his home to get 
ready the marriage procession and all preparations for the wedding. 

Kaido points out to Hir that if the Kheras demand her back, it will be difficult not to admit 
the justice of their claim, and he points out to the brotherhood that if the Siala do not give her 
up to the Kheras, their reputation will suffer, ‘Men will say, go, look at the faithlessness 
of the Sinls ; they marry their daughters to. one man and then contemplate giving her in mar- 
riage to another." 

The brotherhood agrees with Kaido. “' Brother, you are right; your honour and our 
honour are one, Woshall get great disgrace if we send thia girl off with the shepherd.” The 
plot then develops. “Isnot Hir always sickly andin poor health ? Let as poison ber and 
become sinful in the sight of God.” So Kaido with his evil cunning came and sat down 
beside Hir and said “ My daughter, you must be brave and patient”; and Hir replied un: 
suspectingly, “ Uncle what need have I of patience t” 

Kaido replied, “ Binjha has been killed, death with glittering sword has taken him.” 
Hir sighed and fainted away, and the Sials gave her sharbat and mixed poison with it, and thua 
brought ruin and disgrace on their name. “The parents of Hir killed her.” “ This was the 
doing of God”, adds the pious poet. “ When the fever of death was upon Hir, she erled out, 
“bring mo RAnjha that Tmay meet him again", and, Kaido truo to his character as tho 
villain of the piece, replied, Ranjha has been killed, keep quiet or it will go ill with you.” 
“So Hir breathed her last crying, Ranjha, Ranjha.” 

The poet hurries us rapidly on to the final tragedy, the narrative moving with a speed 
that is unusual in this otherwise much spun out tale. “And they buried her and sent o 
message to Ranjha saying: The hour of destiny has arrived; we had hoped otherwise, but 
nobody can escape the destiny of death.” Even as it is written in tho Kordn “ Every thing 
is niortal save Thee only, O God.” Ranjha asks the messenger: “Why this dejeoted air t 
Why are you sobbing? Is my property safe? Ts my beloved ill 1” 

And the messenger sighed and said, “ ‘That dacoit of death from whom no one can ¢acape 
haslooted your property. Hir has been dead for the last eight watches. ‘They bathed her 
body and buried her yeaterday and aa soon as they began the last funeral rites they sent me to 
give you the news.” “ Hearing these words Ranjha heaved o aigh and the breath of life forsook 
him”. “ Thus both the lovers passed away from this mortal world and entered into the Halls 
of Eternity.” 

“The world is but a play," moralises the post in the concluding lines of the poem, “of 
ficlds and forests. Dust unto dust; all will merge into dust on the Last Day. Only the povt’s 
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poctry remains in everlasting re ' “ Forno one,” adda tho post in a burat of delight- 

ful candour, “ has weittten 00 beautiful a ‘Hir’.” Thus ends the famous story of Ranjha and. 
Hir as told by the most famous of the poeta of the Punjab. He ends with an epilogue which 

is doubly interesting, as it gives us some autobiographical detail about the poem and the 

author, and it throws some zidelights on the conditions of the country when the Moghul 
Empire was crumbling to pieces and the era of the Jat Sikhs was about to begin. 

I quote the Epilogue at full length, although disconnected and rambling im parts, and 
ulthough the text which I have followed probably contains mistakes and interpolations, yet 
it is interesting enough to quote as a specimen of Waris Shah's style. 

EPILOGUE." 

(1) Fools and sinners give counsel to the world, the words of the wise are set at nought : 
No man tells the truth or cares for justice; telling what is untrue hax become the practice in 
the world, 

(2) Men sit together and conspire to commit evil; in the hand of tyrants there is a sharp 
sword: There is no Governor, Ruler or Emperor; the country and all the people in it have 
been made desolate. 

(3) Great confusion has fallen on the country, there is a sword in every man’s hand ; 
The pardah (curtain) of shame and modesty has been lifted, and all the world goes naked in 
the open bazar. Thieves have become leaders of men: harlote have become mistresses of the 

houschold ; the company of devils has multiplied Sxoeedingly. 

(4) The state of the nobles ts pitiable ; mon of menial birth flourish and the peasantry are 
in great prosperity : The Jate have become masters of our country; everywhere there is a 
new Government, 

(5) When Love became known to me, a desire came upon me to compose this story: It 
was written in the country of the weet (Lamman Des) in the year 1180 Hijri or 1820 of the 
Era of Raja Bikramajit.™ (a.p, 1786). . 

(6) When men of learning deigned to approve of my book it became known and noised 
abroad among all and sundry in the land; Waris, those who recite the Holy Kalam will attain 
salvation and their boat will be taken ashore. 

(7) The land of Kharral Hans is famous among all lands; it was there where I wrote my 
poem after much pain and perseverance - Let poets themselves test thie work of poetry, I 
have loosed the steed of my genius in the arena of fame. 

(8) Other poets have sung petty themes, I have carried out an immense work : Let the 
wise ponder my poem with care, my verse enclothes a hidden meaning. 

(9) I sat apart in solitude and wrote this story of Hir, at the request of my friends, after 
great meditation: May young men of the Country read it with pleasure; T have planted the 
flower of poetry for the sake of its sweet savour. 

(10) I have at last achieved my object, thanks be to God, and all day long T was lost in 
fear and nstonizghment ; Waris Shah, My good actions will not avail to save me ; of what can I— 
this poor one—be proud. 

(11) Oh God, without Thy merey I have no hope of salvation. Lf Justice is ins aml I 
get merely my deserts, my face will be as black as a monkey: Without the merey of Thy 
friend the Prophet [am nothing—I mere dust and aashea. 

15 In the translation of this Epilogue a fullstop has been put in at the end of each line in the original, 


in the middle of the line only colons or smi-colons have been shown, This will enable readers tg 
appreciate the Jength of Waris Shobha lines. 


16 J mny ronark these two date do not correspond ; Hijri 1180 ia probably the correct date. 
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(12) f tremble ot my unworthiness; even as sinners tremble at the sound of the last 
Trumpet: even a4 the faithfal tremble for their faith, or as Hajis tremble when they see 
Holy Mecen: And even a4 the general fears for tho pay of his soldiera, or sa servants fear 
having their pay cut for some fault. 

(13) Qut of all the miserable Punjab, [ am oiost sorry for Kasur; T tremble for my faith 
even as Moses trembled on Mount Sinai, ‘Those Ghazis will go to Heaven as a reward and 
martyrs will claim their Houris; The world outside appears mognificent, but inside it fa 
evil, a4 & drum sounds well at a distance, 

(14) Grant me my faith and my honour intact; our hope ison God the Merciful, Waris Shah, 
I have no hope of salvation from my own goo actions. God grant me a sight of Thy Presence. 

(15) Warke Shoh lives in Jondiola and is » pupil of the Mokdum of Kasur: when T had 
written the pocm and stom! before iny teacher; I presented it to him as'an offering and he 
accepted it. 

(16) Lord, it is Thou who exalteth to honour, and Thou who bringeth to dishonour : 
All hotiours come from the Hand of God. What claini can thia poor sinner have ? 

(17) This hook was written with the help of Shaket Ganj, the Lover of God, when ha 
opened the treasury of his beneficence; Waris Shih, vour name will be famous if God the boun- 
tiful give Vou grace. 

(18) O Lond have regard to the humility of Waris Shah, And remove all pain and, trouble 
from hia infirmity: Waris Shah has bestowed « portion of his blessing on all the Faithful. 

(L0) Moy L always live, O God, with the support of Thy help. This is always my prayer - 
May my Faith remain pure and my estate in the world remain undeflled, 

20) Grant me to long with a fervent desire tor Thee, andl remove from my neck the burden 
of my griefa: May he who reads this book, hears it, or writes it, have pleaaure therein: May 
my poor disordered effort be found acceptable, 

(21) May the Prophet be my intercessor and protector for the past, present and future. 
Lord, hide the fault of Thy poor faqir Waris Shah: Thou art my Lord, All terrible and All 
glorious ; my task les been finished with the bleasing of God ; it was written at the request 
of a dear friend. 

(22) A pleasant story of True lovers has been composed, even o3 the fragrancs of roses 
ina garden: Let him who hears it in the spirit of trac Love hearken attentively that he may 
learn to Reparate the true from the false. 

(23) C have composed a poem with mach deft cunning and deep learning ; It is aa fair wa 
a “tring of royal pearls; I have unfolded the story at full length and decked it with all kinds 
of beauties, 

(24) It is adorned with metaphors even ns the beauty of a necklace of rubies; may tho 
realer of it be filled with pleasure : And may all the world cry “well done’; Waris Shah yearns 
for tha sight of God, even aa Hir yearned for her Lover. 

(25) In all holiness I make my supplication before God; Thou art God and the Lord 
of Merey, Lf Thy slave has made o mistake, even in @ single letter, Lord forgive my fault. 

(26) Lf justice be done there is no place for me; only by Thy grace can I be saved; May I 
have no care for religion or the world. This ia my prayer, Lord. 

_ (27) Pour Thy Mercy on the writer and readera of this book; may the hearers have much 
wav Lord give them the desire far Thy presence. Lord preserve the honour and modesty 

(24) Overlook our infirmities and grant us 4alvation, Waris Shah ; To all true believers 
grant Fuith and Truth and tho Sight of Thy Preseace, Oh Lord. 
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IV. 


Joux SCATTERGOOD, MERCHANT AND SERVANT OF THE East InpIA COMPANY, 
HIS CAREER IN MApRAS AND Benaat, 1672—1681. 








—_— ee ee 


John Seattergood was the eldest son of Roger Scattergood noticed above (No. III) and 
was probably born in London about 16547? or 1655. As previously stated (ante, p. 16) he, 
with several others, petitioned the Court of Committees for a writership in August 1672.78 

On receipt of the applications, the Court directed’? that the candidates should be 
examined “in point offair writing and accomptantship ” and that the examiner should 
satisfy himself with regard to their ‘‘ qualifications and good demeanour.” John Scatter- 
good apparently passed a successful examination, for on the 19th September 1672, when the 
Court “ proceeded to the election of Youths to serve the Company as writers in India,™5”’ 
his name appears among those selected at the munificent salary of £10 per annum. 

On this occasion twenty writers were elected, and ten, among whom was John Scattergood, 
were allotted to the “Coast and Bay,” i.e.., Madras and Bengal, each being required to find 
securities for £500. The persons “ approved ”’ in the case of the young John were his father 
Roger Scattergood and Mr. Robert Master?® (Masters or Maisters), the latter a man of substance 
and a freeman of the Company. On the 14th November 1672 an advance of half his year’s 
salary was made to John Scattergood,”? and on the 28rd his “ Indentures of Covenants to 
wrighters now goeing out in the Companys shipps for the East Indies ” were sealed.18 

Ten of the Company’s ships sailed for India in December 1672. They were under the 
command of Captain William Basse in the London, and he and the other commanders were 
enjoined “to keep together ” on account of “the present war,’’?® that is, the Third Dutch 
War, which was the result of Charles II’s secret treaty with the French at Dover on the 
2nd May 1670. It has not been ascertained in which of the ten ships John Scattergood was 
a passenger, but it is probable that one of his travelling companions was William Aylofie 
(or Ayliffe), a fellow writer with whom he seems to have formed a friendship. 

The Log of the London is extant,®° and it shows that the voyage was not devoid of ex- 
citement. Aconstant look-out was kept for any sign of the enemy and there were several false 
alarms. After rounding the Cape, on the 16th April 1673, three vessels, at first thought to be 
Dutch ships, were sighted, but after several hours’ anxiety were “at last discovered” to 
be English merchantmen homeward bound from the Coromandel Coast. One of these, the 
Johanna, reported that twenty-five Dutch ships had left Ceylon and were supposed to be 
hovering about the Malabar Coast. 

On the 16th May the Zondon and all her consorts anchored at Johanna, one of the Comoro 
Islands, without encountering the enemy, for which “ great marcy,” wrote Captain Basse, 
‘the Lord make us all ides thankfull.” The crews of the ten ships were aes badly from 


72 Noentry of his birthor baptism hasbeen found. It is not at Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
in which parish his parents were then residing (see ante, p. 6). Inthe Heralds College Pedigree he is 
described as “ John Scattergood Factor at Bengala in ye East Indies,’’ without further details (Visitation 
of Northamptonshire, 1611), Press-mark K. 1, signed by (Dr.) Anthony Scattergood. 

73 Court Minutes, XXVIII, 37a. (India Office Records, ) 

74 Jbid., XXVIII, 38a. 76 JIbid., XXVIII, 44a, 

76 Ibid.. XXVIII, 656, 13la and ante, p. 16. 77 Ibid., XXVIII, 72b. 

78 Home Series, Miscellaneous, vol. XX VI (India Office Records). 

79 Court Minutes, XXVIII, 77a. 80 Marine Records, vol, LXXI (India Office Records), 
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scurvy, and several ot the men had to be carried “ Ashower In Cracills,”’ Atter watering, 
taking in fresh provisions and making the usual present to the Chief of the island of two yards 
of broadeloth from each commander “ or the vallew thereof,” the fleet again set sail, and 
the voyage proceeded without incident until the 17th June 1673, when near Ceylon further 
news was obtained of the presence of eighteen Dutch sail off their settlement at Negapatam. 
4 letter “‘ dereckted unto the Hear Ricklifvongonce [Rijkloff van Goons)," the Dutch admiral, 
was intercepted in a native junk, but on being opened, it was found to contain nothing “ that 
might advantaige us,” 

Off Porto Novo, on the 21st June, Captain Basse received another letter containing the 
news “that the Duteh did ride all the shower along from St. Thomay to Fort St. George 12 
shipps of warr and 2 small vessilla. The pourport of the Letter was that if we thought our- 
selves not strong enough to deale with the Dutoh, then to go of into the sca and make the best 
of our way for Metchlepatam [Masulipatam]. It was debated by us all wheather to goe for 
Macdaraspatam and fight our way through the Dutch, but it was Concluded by all that in regard 
the Companyes treasure was one board our shipps, and all thear Conserns for this yeare, to 
goe for Metchlepatam and thear receive farther orders and to land our treasure.” Tt was 
also decided to tow the native junk abovementioned and her consort along with the flect, lest 
by their means the Dutch should learn “ our strength and nomber of shipps.” 

Accordingly, the English fleet sailed out to sea on the 2lst June 1673. The captured 
junks were found to be such a hindrance that after two daya it was decided “to Cast them 
of " and “ the peraons Concerned were as willing to be Cast of as wee to Lett them goo." On 
the morning of the 26th Divi Point was sighted, and in the afternoon the fleet anchored safely 
in Masulipatam Road, where the Company had at that date a thriving factory on shore, 
managed by a Council subordinate to Fort St. George, their principal settlement in Madras, 

The ten writers were landed on the 26th June, and on receipt of orders from headquarters 
were distributed among the various factorica in Madras and Bengal. John Scattergood 
remained at Masulipatam and was placed under Christopher Hatton, a man of long expo- 
rience in South Indian methods of trade, and an associate of Peter Radcliffe, with whom 
the young writer became intimately connected later on. 

Dissension was rife among the Company's servants at Masulipatam at this period. The 
Council was divided into two factions, the one supporting Richard Mohun, Chief, and the 
other backing up the charge of Matthew Mainwaring, Second in office, against him. Main- 
waring’s complaint was eventually heard at Fort St. George in 1675 and ended in Mohun’s 
dismissal from his post. John Seattergood was not among the witnesses summoned by Main- 
waring, but his friend William Ayloffe deposed that Mohun had held back his salary “ os alao” 
that of “ Mr. Scattergood'*! and Mainwaring in his “ Memorial" of the 5th June expreased 
his belief that “ Mr. John Seattergood " and othera “can sufficiently speake to severall of the 
aforegocing perticulora if the awe of Mr. Mohun were taken from them.''€! 

Soon after these events young Scattergood probably received news of his kinsfoll together 
with the “ wines and other necessaries ' sent out by his father."2 In the following Fear he 
learnt that the Court had decided that “all Writers at £10 per annum " were to he paid 
quarterly in India for five yeara and at tho ond of that time to receive £20 for the threo 
following years.®3 











Sl Factory Records, Fort $1. George, vol, I. #2 Seo ants, p. 16, 
8 Home series, Mimallaneous, XXXIV, 19. 
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ln July 1076 a Consultation was held at Macalipatens to consider the best methods of 
procuring the cloth ordered to be sent home by the shipping of that year.44 Tt was decided 
that an investment should be made at Madapollam, a short distance from Masnlipatam (where 
the Company already had a small factory) “ and the places adjacent thereto,” and that Robert 
Flestwood and Christopher Hatton should be ontrusted with the selection and purchase of 
44.000 pieces of cloth, taking with them ‘two writers for their assistance,” namely, Samuel 
Wales and John Seattergood. The inveatment was to consist of “ Longeloths, Sallampores, 
Dungarees and fine Sallocs [sd/i] made at Golconda.” ‘Three of these varieties of goods 
have already been described ;3* the other, Dungaree (dangrt), Was & COArse ee fabric, of 
the nature of saileloth, much in request for wrappersfor packing goods. ‘ Musters " (patterns) 
of the cloths were furnished to the merchants. They were provided with 3000 pagodas to 
advance to the weavers, and with English broadcloth, looking-glasses, etc., with which to 
propitiate the local governors. They were, moreover, ordered to “ keep an exact diary” of 
all transactions and to recover, as far as possible, all bad debts made in the previous year.*4 

Disquieting reports concerning the conduct of their servants in certain factories in 
Madras and Bengal had reached the ears of the Court of Committees, and in consequence Major 
William Puckle was entrusted with a mission of inspection and powers to rectify abuses. In 
October 1675 hoe was at Masulipatam where he found tho “ “ie men” guilty of “ disorders 
in their chambers, where they spend much time . . n drinking Bowls of Punch till 
they exceeded the bounds of Sobriety.” In this onaibion they used bad language, “as God 
Dam," and spoke against the Company. The Padre also complained that the “ young men 
neglected to come to prayers."*¢ John Soattergood was probably among these absentees, 
and though he is not specially mentioned asa ringleader in the insubordinate actions then 
prevailing, he was no doubt infected with the general spirit of opposition to  suthority, for 
Puckle wrote to the Agent at Fort St. Goorge that®’ all the young mon were ‘ ‘very Insolent 
in their carriage " towards Mr. Mainwaring and himself, and could not “ beare the Reproofs 
and admonitions that have been given them.” Sermons “ purposely preached " against their 
“ainns” and “ private discourses ” all failed in subduing the spirits of the young folk. On the 
day following his report of their ‘lewd behaviour,” Puckle writes :#8 “ This is the 5 day 
of November ; our Padre hath read to us a Sermon and our young men very busy about a 
Bonfer and firing Chambers [small cannon] borrowed of the Dutch.” 

Whether or no John Scattergood waa among the young reprohates condemned by the 
inspector, the turbulent stage must have been a transient one, for his name is never 
adversely mentioned in the Records during the remainder of his service, 

In March 1676 Mainwaring brought a fresh charge against Mohun, and John Scattergood 
who then ranked 12th at Masulipatam, was one of the plaintiff's witnesses.®” ti was about 
this time that Scattergood became intimate with the Radcliffe brothers, Thomas and Poter, 
who were trading on the Coromandel Const x froo merchants, Their business was chiefly 
between Madras and Pegu and they dealt in “ Chints and other paintings [printed ealicoes] 
and also sundry sorts of Cloath." Peter Radoliffe had been in India since 1655 and was 
“brought up under Mr. Hatten at Pegu."®* His brother appears to have followed him soon 
efter and to have adopted the same line of trade. Peter was a bachulor, al pacar msn 





a Paitirs Fecords, Maruhipatam, vol. I. i Seo onie, p. 10, 

8° Factory Records, Marulipatam, vol. XII (Major Puckio's Diary), 

‘7 Factory Records, Fort Si, George, vol. XXVIIL. " Factory Hecords, Masuli patam, vol. XII, 
 O<.C., 4142; Factory Records, Masulipatam, vol. 
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in all probability before he sailed from England, where he seems to have left his wife and 
children. 

In August 1676 a second inspector on the part of the Company arrived at Masulipatam. 
This was Streynsham Master, the able administrator, whose powers exceeded that of Major 
Puckle and who came to India as Agent Designate of Fort St. George. He promptly 
reorganised the factory and introduced his own system of keeping the Company's accounts. 
By his orders John Seattergood was sent to Goleonda. The special object of his mission 
does not appear, but as he brought back 8,000 pagodas, it seems likely that he was entrusted 
with bullion which he was to exchange for current coin. 

On his return to Masulipatam, John Scattergood became mixed up in a dispute between 
Matthew Mainwaring and George Chamberlain, a factor who ranked next after Christopher 
Hatton at Masulipatam. The quarrel concerned the “Cash Account ” which Chamberlain 
insinuated would not bear inspection, and he also hinted that the 8,000 pagodas brought by 
Scattergood from Golconda on the Company’s account had not been properly entered. A 
stormy Council Meeting was held on the 22nd December, at which John Scattergood was 
not present, but in which his name was mentioned. He was evidently anxious to keep out 
of the affair, for on the 23rd he added to the Minutes: “I John Scattergood except against 
what was acted the 22 December being then absent.’ He also “excepted ’ to a statement 
that Matthew Mainwaring’s Action “redounds . . . tothe shame of his impertinent 
enemies.” He was then pressed by Chamberlain to say that he had given Mainwaring 
money to supply deficiencies in the Cash Account, but replied that he “was not bound to 
satistye him or any other but those that Imployed him.” However, as Chamberlain 
continued to press him to speak, on the 29th December, Scatitergood made the following 
attestation regarding the matter :—*0 

“Being desired and required by Mr. George Chamberlaine in a paper dated the 
26th December 1676 directed not onely to him but to seaverall others of the Honorable 

Compas. Servants to give my attestation of what I knew acted and spoken the 23th 

instant, relating to the Honble. Compas. affaires; I do declare that being in the Hon- 

ble. Compas. Mansion House the 23th December I saw Mr. Matt. Mainwaring bring 
forth severall Parcells of Pagodas which were told over and said to bee the Ballance 
of the Cash booke with which Mr. Chamberlaine (who required a sight of them) was satis- 
fyed, but desired us to take notice whether they were all of Madras, which they were 
not, but many of them of Pollicatt stamp, but in Valeew as good as the rest; Mr. 

Mainwaring also brought out a bagg of above 1000 Pagodas above the ballance, which 

was not thought requisit to bee told over. Afterwards Mr. Mainwaring proferd and 

proposed Mr. Chamberlaine to take a view of the Honble Compas. Silver, which Mr. 

Chamberlaine did not think good to see, but said that unless hee had also a key to the 

Honble. Compas. Cash Chest hee would not bee concerned in theire Cash which Mr. 

Mainwaring refused him, saying that as hee had hitherto bin trusted with the Cash, and 

seaverall times produced it to Publick view, hee would not now have his Creditt Crack’d 

by haveing other Persons concerned with him. Thatis true, I do hereunto sett my hand.” 

—JOHN SCATTERGOOD. 

Metchlepatam 
In the Honble. Compas. House. 
Dec : the 29th 1676. 
nt ae ae i | en 


" Factory Records, M ulipatam, vol. 1. 
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“T allso attest that when Mr. Chamberlaine desired a key to the Cash Chest, Mr, 

Arnold replyed, that hee did not think it fit for him to have a key thereto, since hee 

kept that money no better which hee was infrusted with already, and that hee had no 

power to propose a new alteration being things were so appointed by Esqr, Streynsham 

Master."—JonN SOATTERGOOD. 

The altercation dragged on until February 1676/7 when, during Master's absence at 
Fort. St. George, Chamberlain tried to make it appear that Scattergood’s journey to Gol- 
conda was detrimental to the Company's intereat."" He was promptly silenced by Christo- 
pher Hatton and Joseph Arnold, and there the matter ended. Chamberlain’s credit was 
failing and he had fallen into disrepute with his employers and was dismissed tho service at the 
end of the year. 

After this affair John Scattergood’s official life proceeded on the even tenour of ita way. 
He still remained at Masulipatam under Christopher Hatton, and in November 1677 ranked 
eighth in the factory. In May 1678 he was one of the witnesses to " Mra. [Robert] Fleetwoods 
Declaration and renunciation of her husband's Estate,'"* prior to her second marriage on the 
following day to John Heathfield, surgeon of Masulipatam factory. Scattergood's share 
in this matter is interesting, as his own family waa connected with the Fleetwoods, his mother 
having beon the granddaughter of Richard Fleetwood of Penwortham, Lancashire,” 

On the 23rd May, Margery Heathfield’s goods were put up at “ outcry "4 to satisfy her 
late husband's debt to the Company, and John Scattergood purchased :— 
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In the following month, June 1678, John Scattergood, having served his five years as a 
writer, “ attained to the degree of factor ’ at £30 per annum, and was required to “ seale now 
Covenants with a Bond in the penalty of 2,000 1i.""2 The same securitics aa before, wiz., hia 
father and Robert Masters, were approved by the Court.°® A copy of the covenant, as given 
below, is entered in the Masulipatam Consultation Book.” 

Novenint UNIvERSI per presentes nos Johannem Scattergood de Motchle- 
patam in Indiis Orientalibus Mercatorem et teneri et firmiter obligari Gubernatori et 
Societati Mercatorum Londinensium negotiantium ad Indias Orientales in Quingentia libris 
legalis Monetae Angliae solvendis eisdem Gubernatori ct Societati aut a0 cits 
Attornato vel Successoribus suis Ad quam quidem Solutionem bene et fideliter fantanslian 
Obligamus Nos et utramque nostrum per se pro toto et insolido hocredes Executores et 
Administratores nostros ct utriumque nostrum firmiter per presentes Sigillis Nostrin 
seeders een exer die Novembris anno Domini 1678 Annoque Regni Domini 
hoatri i Scoundi Dei Gratin Angli iae Francine et Hibernine Reoie fay 
Deffensoris Etea. tricessimo, a ie es pee oe me pikes 

| Factory Rewrds, Masulipatam, vol, 1 
m™ Sec ank, p.  n. 
See onie, p. 16, 





o3 Ibid,, vol, I. 
 Paogodas, faname, cash. 
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Woeeeas the above named damel-Cvani and Company have at the special! Magnan 
and desire of the above bound John Sceattergood, and [blank] entertained into their 
Servios the said John Scattergood as their Covenant Servant to serve them in such 
Factoryes andat such places inthe East Indies abovesaid or any other places of Trade 
granted to the said Company and Comprized within their Charter, and for such provision 
Allowance and Sallary and at and under such other conditions and during so long tyme 
as is and shall be agreed upon botween the said Governor and Company and the said John 
Scattergood. Tie cosprrion of this Obligation is such That if the said John Scatter- 
good shall from tyme to tyme during the said Employment or afterwards whensoever 
he shall be thereunto required by the said Governor and Company their Sucvessora 
agents or Assignes make and give unte them or their Assignes true plain and perfeot 
Aooounta and reckonings in writing of for and concerning all and every auch goods 
Merchandizes Moncey and things what so ever which shall at any tyme or tymes hereafter 
be consigned or sent unto him the said John Seattergood by or from the said Governor and 
Company their Successors, Agents or Assignea, And of and for all and every the Returnes 
Proceed(s] and Benetitta to be had and gotten for and in respect of those goods Monsy 
and Merchandizes or any of them, And of all other goods and things whatsoever for 
which he the said John Scattergood shall or may be charged or answerable (by reason 
of his aforesaid Employment) in any manner of wise. And furthor if the said John 
Scattergood hia Executora Administrators or Assignes shall and doe fromtyme to tyme 
upon such request to be made a3 aforesaid, well and truly peaceably and quietly yeild 
and deliver up and pay, or cause to be yeilded delivered up and paid unto the said 
Governor and Company and their Successors, or to their Agonts or assignes, to and forthe 
use of tho said Governor and Company all and every such goods wares money Merchan- 
dizes and other things whatsoever aa by the foot or every such account or soncanks 
shall appear to be found to bo due or belonging to the said Governor and Company 
and their Successors by or fromthe said John Scattergood without any fraud or farther 
delay That then this present Obligation to be void and of none effect or elceit to 
stand and abide in full force and vertue. 


Sealed and delivered by John Scattergood. 
In the presence of 
Caertrornes Harros.* 








Joun SCATTERGOOD, 


JoHN FELD 
Hexry Croos CoLBoRNE, 
SaM WALES. 
Vera Copia. 
CunistorHen Hatrtex. 
Joun Fie. 


Mavnice WrsnNe.” 


As a factor, Scattergood had now “liberty . . . to trade in any Comodityes too 
and from the Fort to any Port or places inthe East Indies northward of the equator exospt 
Tonqueenes and Formosa.''? 

InAugust 1678 he was sentto Madapollam “to be assistant’ to Maurice Wynn, Chiof 
of that factory.°* There he found his friend William Ayloffe, In December he was back 
md Hatton had suceseded to the ghiefship of Magulipatam in March 1678 ou the euzpension of Matt. 

wating. 

Abstract of General Lotter to tho Fort, 24 Dec: 1675 (Home Scrice, Misc,, vol, XXXIV). 
™ O.C. 4472, 
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again at Masulipatam where he played an important part during the visit of the King of 
Goloonda to the factory andits neighbourhood. ‘The Masulipatam Diary gives the story in 
detail.” 

10th December 1678. ‘The King’s Minister Shaw Raza! attended divine service at 
Masulipatam to seo the manner of our religion and worship” [when John Scat- 
tergood was no doubt present}. 

164 December 1678. “ This morning the King tooke Boat at the Banksalll®l to go 
to Diu [Divi] attended upon by Mr. John Field, Mr. George Everard and Mr. John 
Scattergood.” 

Ma. Jon» Fienps Diary [arp] OBSERVATIONS DURING HIS ATTENDANCE UroN 
THE Kixa at Drv,.'0? 

Monday, 16th December 1678. “ Thia afternoon the King pitch’d his Tent on the 
Island of Divu'# and at night tooke his pastime on the water in our Boat returning 
to his Tent about 10 a Clock." 

ith December 1678. “ About'T a Clock this morning the King sett out for Gunting!04 
and being gone a little way return’d, passing by our Tent and calling forthe Dubass,106 
but he not being present the King spoke to another, desiring wee would goe with 
him ; which wee immediately did. In the way his Majestic tooke great delight in 
seeing severall flighta of the Hawks, and after wee had travell'd about 14 or 15 Miles. 
mett with severall wild Cowea which were Chased, Eight of them killed and one 
Calf taken by the Kings Persian Dogs. Some time after night Wee attended him 
to his Tent, and presently he asked for our Boat, but she not being near, tooke the 
Dutch Boat, After his return our Dubass who went with him, complained of our 
Boat not being ready to rocsive the King, upon which John Field checked the 
Tandell"* thereof, and ordered him immediately to goe and lye close by the Dutch 
Boat before the Kings Tent, that thereby shee might be ready for his Majestic in the 
morning if he pleased to go on her, which the Dutch Seamen there on their Sloop 
seeing him about to doe, laid their sloop and Boat athwart that oura might not come 
neare, beat our people and tore our awning, making a great noise to the distur. 
hance of the King. This caused John Field to desire Mr. Everard and Mr. 
Seymour,'’ himself being lame by a hurt in the Boate and they speaking the Lan- 
guage, to goc see what was th» matterand make all quiet. By that tyme they 
came there, the King sent ont his servanta to enquire the Occasion of that Noize, 
which Mr. Everard declared to t desired waa to 

Lid Pastors Records, Matulipatam, vol. IL caemye 

100 The king was Abi'l Hagan Shih, the last of the Quth Shih! Kings of Goloonda. “ Shaw Roza" 
ia @ Corruption of Sharzah Khin, one of Abd'l Hasan'a noble, a military commander, See T. W. Haig, 
Historic Landmarks of the Deccan, pp. 199, 102 f.n, for mentions of this individual. 

161 The Company's warehouse at the wharf whore the harbour duea were collected. See Asbvon- 
Jobton, « vo. Bankeall, 

108 John Field was at this time Second of the Faotory at Masulipatam, and John Scattergood accom. 
panied him with other of the Company's servants and froemen, 

108 Dtvi Island, then some 15 miles from the mainland. I: is no longer an island, but gives ite name 
to Point Divi. 

tl oe a ot idontily thi : di nice | | : 

. eann : oo ae placo. It cnn hardiy bo Gantar in Guntir rdluk, near Masulipstam 
text ik isthe bostowain whofe manent. rods tem for 0 native patty office of lnours. In the 
AS Freemen residing at Masulipatam. Ses Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple, TI, 106n., 
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have our Boat lye before the Kinga Tent as well as the Dutches, that his Majestic 
might gos on which hee pleased. At length Goba Narsa [Gopa Narasu], the Dutch 
Dubass of Goleondah, who alwayea attends the King, ordered their Boat away, 
and ours remained before the Tent. 
18th December 1678. ‘“ Thismorning very early the King sent out word to make ready 
our Boat, he intending on her to Collipelle,!°* 16 or 16 miles from the place where 
he was, andontheothersideof the water, This was immodiately done and he [was] 
attended by John Ficld, Mr. Everard, Mr. Soattergood and Mr. Seymour. In 
the way mett him a Letter from Madona, his groat Bramina,’ which waa read 
very softly to him, after which he appearod very chearfull and spent the time on the 
water in mirth and turning a Jentue [Hindu] Song intoa Persia or Moors [Muham- 
madan] Song, which he performed very readily. As soon 45 he came to Collipelle 
and had eaten, hemade but small Stay ; and whereas before he intended to return 
to Dieu, now took his Journey to Metchlepatam. 
This night about nine of the Clock the King came to Town." 
o}et December 1678. Consultation ot Masulipsatam. “The Councell having this day 
received notice from the King of hia intention on Monday next to visit Natsipore!!® 
and Madspollam'" and parts adjacent, Ordered . . . that John Field and John 
Seattergood do attend upon the King to Madapollam and parta adjacent with 
30 peons of this Factory andthe Honble. Compas. Dubass to wait upon them. 
23rd December 1678. ‘This morning the King departed from this place towards 
Naraapore and Madapollam.” 
Me. Jous Fimuns Diary [asp] OnsenvaTions [¥ 15 JOURNEY WITH THE Kiso To 
Napsarone, Dasneroon'!! &ca., Parts or THaT CoUNTERY. 
23rd December 1678. “ This night wee overtook the king at Gullepollam' where 
wee visited him-at his Tent, who desired us to stay and Eate and then goe forward 
that wee might gett over the Rivera before him and his people, taking it very kindly 
that wee attended him. 
94th December 1078. “ Mr. John Tivill mett the King beyond Lambell,''4 present- 
ing him with ten Copims,""* bemg accompanied with Mr. John Heathfield, Mr. 
George Ramsden and Mr. William Ayloffe,"* the King arriving at Narsapore about 
5 a clock in the Afternoon. ‘The same night Burra Saib' (frequently called Shaw 
Reza, the namo of his Father) came to tho Factory where he stayed about halfe an 
hour, telling us he would bring the King the next day, and 60 went to attend the 
King on the Water, 
"Tos Pedda Kallepalli in Bandar fdluk, Kistne District, on the left bank of the Kiston. 
109 Madanna Fantulu, a Brahman, ono of the chief ministers at the Court of Golconda. 
110 Saraaipuram in Narsipur dluk, Godivari District. 
111 John Tivill was in chargo of Madapollam Factory at thia date, and « letter was sent to him from 
Maaulipatam warning him of the King's visit. 
119 Dericharam, 17 miles §. W. of Cocanada, See Diaries of Streynsham Maater, od. Temple, IT, 115n. 
113 Pedda Gollapalom, in Gudivada tdluk, Kistng District. 
114 Tcannot identify this place. 
116 Copang, kobang (kdping), a Japanese gold coin weighing e?2 gra. of gold. Seoante, vol. XXVII, 
p. 233, for a note on the double mgnificance of this term. 
116 Por Heathfield and Ayloffe, svc ante, pp, 17, 21 (reorge Ramen, then factor, went to India as 
a writer in the same year as John Seattergood. 
117 Bark Sahib, the Great Lord, the Chief, i.¢., 0 personage of importance, 
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25th December 1678. ‘* This morning the King cametothe Factory, veiwed all places above 
Staires, and then required us to go to prayers, saying he knew it was a great Feast 
with Us, heattending present all the while ; and some tyme after, when our boat 
being ready to receive him, he went on her to [the late] Mr. Robert Fleet woods house, 
which he was much taken with, praising it severall tymes and saying when he came 
next from Golcondah he would take up his residence therein. He remained there 
till night and then tooke his pleasure on our Boat on the River (the Dutch having 
no Boat there to wait upon him). About tenn at night he landed at Narsapore, 
giving John Field, Mr. Seattergood, Mr. Heathfield and Mr.Seymor who attended 
him, leave to go home and be ready to go with him to Antroveed!!8 the next day. 

26th December 1678. ‘‘This morning John Field, Mr. Heathfield, Mr. Scattergood [and] 
Mr, Seymor waited on the king to Antroveed, where wee spent that day, it being 
midnight ere wee returnd home, the king being highly pleasd with the accomoda- 
tion made for him and our attendance on him, but we making him sensible of the 
danger he underwent by having so many people inthe Boat with him, she being as 
fullas one couldsitt by another when he came to Narsapore, he counted the people, 
finding about 160 persons, and desiring Us to spare him what Boats wee could the 
next day to carry him and his people to Nagram, '!9 and then gave us leave to go 
home. 

27th December 1678. “‘ Thismorning was sent two Boats to the king and Burra 
Saib besides that whereon he was to goe, and Burra Saib sent word to John Field 
the kingexpected his Company to Nagram and from thence to Dasheroon, upon 
which John Field pre pared to goe with him, accompanied with Mr. Scattergood and 
Mr. Seymor. At neare Sunsett wee arrived at Nagram, where after our Salam to 
the king, Wee reposed our selves this night in a house belonging to Mahmud 
Raza,}2° 

28th December 1678. “ This morning wee sett forward for Pollicull,121 arriving there 
about Noon, and staying there till thenext morning. Inthe way followed Senior 
Ruyser Second forthe Dutch Company in Pollicull!22 but did not reach Pollicul] 
till some tyme after the king and us. At neare night they were admitted to the 
kings presence, and aftera short attendance, departed. At night Senior Vunk, 
Cheife of Dasheroon,!® arrived, who stayed not long, but went to prepare their 
Factory there for the Kings reception. 

29th December 1678. “About noon Wee came with the King into Dasheroon, and att 
night the Dutch gott him to their Factory, but he made no stay but went thence 
toa house of Mahomed Razas, formerly Governor here, and the Dutch sett forward 
to Pollicull to fitt there Factory there for the King. 

30th December 1678. “This day the King continued in Dasheroon, having taken 

physick of his French Doctor, intending to-morrow back to Pollicoell [sic], thence 

to Ellamanchete,'?4 thence to Pollicull, thence to Narsapore.” 





iis Antaravédipilem, on the coast, about 16 miles north of Masulipatam, 

119 Nagaram. See Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple, II, 267n. 

120 Muhammatl! Raza. See infra, diary of 29th December. 

121 Palakollu, about seven miles from Madapollam (Madhavayapalem), where the Dutch obtained 
permission for a settlement in 1676. | 

123 Nicolaas Ruyzer, who became Chief of the Factory in 1682. See Valentyn Oud en Nieuw Cost 
Indien, V, 39. 

123° Dirk Vonk, Chief, 1677-1699. Ibid., p. 41. 

124 Yelemanchiti, on the Godavari, about 3 miles 8.B, of Palakollu, 
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On the 3rd January 1678/0) there js « note of John Field's return to Musulipatam'?s with, 
moat probably, John Seattergood in his company. The next day the King came back to the 
town and wenton a Dutch ship. He was visited by the English and expressed himself 
satisfied with his treatment during his stay. He then set out for Golconda and was 
accompanied for some distance by John Field. 

On the 27th February 1675/), at a Consultation held at Masulipatam,!™* the “settle. 
ment of employment of writers who have become factors ” wasdebated, and Scattergood 
was appointed to be an assistant to Maurice Wynn, warchousckeeper. 

In the following month, Streynsham Master, now Agent and Governor of Fort 5t. George, 
paid a second visit of inapection to the factory of Masulipatam and extended his journey to the 
surrounding district. On the 20th March he reached Nizimpatnam (called by the English 
Pettipolee, fromthe neighbouring village of Peddapalle) j in Guntir District, where he was 
met by Messrs. Hatton, Wynn, Colborne and Seattergood.!"* He found the English factory 
house, which had been unoccupied since the death of Ambrose Salisbury in January 1675/6, 
inaruinous condition, and in consequence any thought of reopening a factory there was 
abandoned, Master's tour lasted from the 11th March until the 2nd May 1679 and during 
thistime he oceupied himself principally with commercial measures rather than with reforms 
in the conduct of the factories, as had been the case in his previous visit. 

In May 1679 John Scattergood was at Madapollam, On the 3ist the accounts of that 
factory and Masulipatam were examined and passed, “and in order that the aforesaid 
books may be in more convenicnt time in a readyneas to be sent to the Agent and Counvell:. 
It is ordered that the Books of Accounts belonging to Factory Madapollam be fairely tran- 
acribed by Mr. John Scattergood,"!2* who had now had an insight into every branch of the 
working of the factory. 

Whether the prospect of prolonged stool work was distasteful to him, or whether he was 
disappointed in an advance of position consequent on the Agent’s visit of inspection, Soat- 
tergood now desired a change of scene and occupation, and petitioned to be sent to Bengal. 
On the 26th June Streynsham Master wrote to Christopher Hatton ; '? 

“Wee have received a letter from Mr. John Scattergood wherein he desirca to have 
leave to goe downe to the Bay to serve the Honble, Company there, to which we shall 
give answear when it pleases God to arrive the ships from England, by which we may 
receive some directions from the Honble, Company which may relate thereunto," 
One of the reasons influencing Seattergood in his desire for a change was probably the 

knowledge that there was little chance of his succeedingto the chiefship of Masulipatam, 
for ho learnt about this time, through a private source, that the establishment at that factory 
was to be reduced to three persons “ and they to receive but meane allowances,’’ 128 

At this time, too, he must have been contemplating marriage, but whether the bride was 
one of the three “ woemen unmarryed " who came to Masulipatam in the ships sailing from 
England in January 1678/9, or whether ehe had been longin the country is at present an un- 
bolved point. No entry of the marriage has been found, butthe probability is thatit ocourred 
some time in 1679 or carly in 1680. At any rate, it could not have happened later than 
November of the latter year. 


eae Fe Te i de ee et es a + 
126 Factory Records, Maeulipatam, vol, 1. 
136 Diaries of Streynsham Master, od. Temple, Il, 134. 
13? Factory Records, Fort Si, George, vol. XVIII. im O8.0. 4627, 
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The lady was Elizabeth Radcliffe, a neor relation of the two free merchants mentioned 
above. Thomas Radoeliffe, baptised at St. Mary's, Stratford-le-Bow on the 27th January 
1030/1, was the eldest surviving son of “ Ralffe Ratcliffe gent. and Elizabeth his wife,” 
néoClark.'*" Peter Radcliffe, baptised 4th April 1641 at the same church, appcara to have 
been the youngest of the family. He died in England, unmarried, in 1725, and on the 2nd 
Junsof that year his estate was administered by his niece and next of kin, Elizabeth Trench- 
field, widow of Richard Trenchfield and previously widow of John Scattergood. 10 

Au regards the parentage of Elizabeth Scattergood, néo Radcliffe. Only three of the 
sons of Ralph and Elizabeth Radcliffe of Bow seom to have survived infancy. ‘These were 
Thomas, Edward and Poter. The last, aa we know, died unmarried, and as his administra. 
trix is stated to have been his niece on his brother's side (neplis ex fratre), she must presumably 
have been the daughter of either Thomas or Edward. Thomas Radoliffe died in India in 
1678 and his will’?! was proved in England on the 8th December 1679 by his brother Edward. 
In the will he mentiona only two daughters, Mary and Susan. It therefore seema more 
probable that Elizabeth Scattergood was the daughter of Edward Radoliffe, and was one of 
the unmarried women who went to Masulipatam in 1679 where her two uncles wore thon 
residing. Edward Radoliffe administered the estate of his mother, who died a widow, in 
Decom ber 1670.'3° She wasa resident of the parish of St, Olaye's, Hart Street but was buried 
at All Hallows, Barking, Three of Edward’s children were baptised at St. Olave's!? but 
the name of Elizabeth does not appear among them, A search for the will of Edward 
Radcliffe has so far proved fruitless and at present there is no direct evidence that he waa 
the father of John Scattergood’s wife, though there is a good deal to be said in favour of 
this theory. 

A holograph letter of John Scattergood, with his seal, written while be waa awaiting 
an answer to his request to go to Bengal, has been preserved among the India Office 
Reoords,134 

Metchlepatam, August primo 1679. 

Mr, Wm. Ayloffe 

Keteomed Freind, 

Lam heartily sorry at the news I hear of your Sickness, which I cannot Chuse but 
Condole with you, being fallen into the same Condition my selfe, having had a feayour 
and my Body much disordered these 2 dayes. I hope at the receipt of this you will bee 
amended, the wholsomness of the place you are in,'?4 and the conveniency of the Doctor 
(John Hoathfield) being with you, furthering your Cure, the want of both which here, 
added to the present sickly time, makes mee doubt iny distemper will not soo [sic] 
soon quitt mee, though I strive against it all I can. 

Pray Sir (if your health will permitt you) doe mee the kindness to procure my 34 
pagodas of Ramah,'8* soe long since promised, and the paintings [printed calicoes) which 
certainly must ere this bee done, but if you cannot look after it, desire Mr, Ramsder 
(to whom pray present my servico) who knows where the Painters live. 


Noe ships yet come, but expected every day. My service to your selfe Concludes 
these from, Sir, - 





Your freind and Servant, 


| JNO, SOATIERGOOD. 
Baptismal Registers of St. Mury’s, Stratford:le-Bow. 90 P.O. Admin ome 
le Se oerin tie . Adminiatrntion:, 
1a) Registera of Bt. Olave's Hart Stree, 0.0. 463%. 
lt = Modapollam, the health resort of tha Cuipany's @rvanta al Masuli bar 
6) 6 Kimayys, « native merchant, oe 
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This day Mrs. Helloes setts forwards to come to Madam Mainwaring. 
Pray when you see Mr. Chamberlaine'8* aske him whether hee received a Ib: of 

Tobacco I sent him which by reason of his silence I know not whether hee has or not. 

[Endorsed] 

To. Mr. William Ayloffe, 
Merchant In Madapollam. 

Permission to try his fortune in Bengal must have reached Scattergood a few days after 
writing the above letter. On the 7th August 1679 Captain Nehemiah Earning, commander 
of the George, was ordered to receive on board, on account of Mr. John Scattergood, “ Two 
Elephants Teeth poiz[ weight] 100 lv.” and “ Eleven parcells of Gancel88 poiz 1000 1i.,""159 
and to deliver the same to the owner on his arrival in Balasor Road. 

The next mention of Scattergood occurs in the Bengal records'#° among a list of the 
Company's servants, where his name appears 13th in order and his position that of Second 
or “ Accomptant ” to the factory at Balasor which wassubordinate to Hagli, then the head- 
quarters of the Company in “the Bay.’ According to the regulations made by Streynsham 
Master during his second inspection in Bengal, the allowance of the Second at a subordinate 
factory was Rs. 4 per month, with candles and “ alamp to every chamber * in the factory.'*! 

It is uncertain when Scattergood arrived at Balasor. He did not begin his official work 
until the 14th January 1679/80 142 and one would like to think that the interval from August 
1679 was spent in a leisurely journey with his bride and a round of visits to his friends. With 
his entrance into his new sphere of work began a round of daily duties, monotonous for 
the most part, but always pressing, with plenty of pin-pricks to counterbalance the dignity of 
a higher position. Balasor seemed to be the buffer on which the authorities at Higli poured 
out their vexation when things went awry, and there was very little peace for either John 
Byam, the Chief, or his Second. Indeed, the latter must often have wished himself back at 
Masulipatam, where at least there was a sanatorium within reach. 

Very little of interest remains to be chronicled regarding the last two years of John 
Scattergood’s life in India, His name appears at all Consultations held at Balasor from the 
14th January 1679/80 until August 1681.143 Thomas Bromley, his junior in standing,'*4 
also arrived on the 14th January 1679/80, having been appointed Third and Warehousekeeper, 
and both the new officials took up “ there Charge according to there places.” 

Balasor Factory was at this time in an unsatisfactory condition. The business was 
“ behindhand,” occasioned by the “ backwardness of their late Cheife,” Richard Edwards, 
who had died on the 6th November 1679, and a “ pare of Books and 2 Copies of Diary ”’ for 
the last year remained to be “ copied out.” There was a shortage of horses and an applica- 
tion was made to Hfgli that, “in regard” three were allowed to the factory, two might 

136 George Chamborlain, though no longer in the Company’s service, was allowed to remain in 
India, ostensibly to enable him to discharge his debts to the Company. 

137 This is the Scattergood armorial seal: Quarterly, Ist and 4th, gules 2 bars gemels between 3 
dexter hands erect coupé at the wrist appaumé argent, for Seattergood ; 2nd and 3rd, argent on a chevron 
azure 3 cinquefoils pierced of the Ist, for Westby of Mowbreck. A grant of arms by Sir William 
Dugdale was made to the writer’s grandfather, John Scattergood of Ellaston (see ane, pp. 2, 6) in 1662. 
The Westby arms were those of his mother’s family (ante, p. 6, n- 31). 

138 Gance, ganza, Skt. kansa, bell-metal; any mixed metal. 

139 Factory Records, Masulipatam, vol IL. 140 Factory Records, Hugli, vol. 11; 0.0. 4697. 

141 0.0, 4682. 142 Factory Records, Fort St. George, vol. XXVIII. 

143° Factory Records, Hugli, vol. I. 


144 Thomas Bromley, a Christ’s Hospital lad, was appreaticed to the Company in 1671 and became a 
factor in 1679. 


187 
Seal. 
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be sent thence ‘to compleat our complement ’’ or else that they might be permitted to 
‘by a couple here.”!45 An attempt was also made to detain Charles Cross, a young 
writer, to help with the arrears of clerical work, but this was not permitted. 

Streynsham Master, who had visited the factory shortly before the death of Edwards, 
had left detailed instructions for keeping the books, and John Scattergood was evidently 
anxious that the Agent should have no cause of complaint. On the 10th April 1680 the 
following remark occurs in a letter from Balasor to Hugh :146 ‘* Wee hope your advices are 
on the way for the Rectifying those severall accounts specifyed in oursof the 23 past, soe 
that the same may bee adjusted before the closure of our Bookes.”” But in spite of his more 
responsible position, Scattergood’s salary still remained at £20 per annum, the only addition 
being the allowances mentioned above. 

In May 1680 a deputation, of which the “ Accomptant *’ was a member, waited upon 
the newly appointed Nawab of Orissa, when he and his diwdn were presented “as usuall.” 
The gifts, wrote the factors at Balasor to Higli, were, “to all outward shew and appear- 
ance,” ‘* well exsepted of, though sence it hath appeared to the contrary, the Nabob [Nawab] 
haveing returned to yards of fine green [cloth] and 3 wax figures and the Duans [Diw4n’s] 
Loocking Glas, 2 Swoords, 2 knives and a wax fegure, for all which they demanded brod 
Clouth, notwithstanding our Vuckeele [vakél, agent] acquainted them that wee [sic? it] had 
alwayes been Costomary, yett thay would omitt of no deniall, soe that we weare ne|ce]ssitated 
to Comply with there desier, upon whichthe Nabob granted our perwanna,!*6 and ordered 
the same should be immediately writ, which hope in a day [or two] to bee possessed of.’’!4® 
In spite of this promise, owing to the “roguery of his officers,” the parwana was not forth- 
coming before the Nawib’s departure from the neighbourhood of Balasor, and emissaries 
were deputed to follow him with “ strick orders*’ not to return without the desired 
document. 

There was much bickering between the English and Dutch at Balasor at this date, the 
heads of each factory striving to ingratiate themselves with the local authorities to the 
detriment of their rivals. It was doubtless for this reason that a messenger from the 
Court of Siam met with a favourable reception from the English in July 1680 and was 
supplied with money.'*5 

Great pains had been taken to overtake the arrears of clerical work, and in September 
1680 Byam and Seattergood were able to send up to Hagli ‘ Coppies of one pair of bookes 
well maid up in wax cloth.” 

About this time there was a serious dispute with the weavers in the neighbourhood of 
Balasor. They declined to accept ‘ Ryalls of Eight ’’ (Spanish dollars) instead of Rupees 
as an advance on the cloth they had contracted to provide, and much haggling ensued before 
an arrangement was made which satisfied all parties.'*® 

In November 1680 Byam and Scattergood reported to Hagli that their only helper, 
Thomas Bromley, had been dangerously ill and that his right hand was “soe benumed that 
hee hase now use thereof.” They begged for assistance since, with “ only two effective in 
the warehouse,” it would be impossible “to gett through with this years investment,” 
especially as it was so late before an agreement was concluded with the merchants. How- 

145 Factory Records, Hugli, vol. VIII. 
146 Parwdna, writing, official letter : in this case for libarty of trade within the Nawab’s territory. 
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of them, and “‘ after all,” if they were “ scanting [in] the performance,” they hoped it would 
‘bee imputed through want of such assistance as the business of this place Requiers.’’!47 

The predicament of the factors at Balasor met with little sympathy at Hfgli. Matthias 
Vincent, Chief for affairs in Bengal, either could not, or would not, send them assistance, 
and an attempt to retain the temporary services of William Rivett, a young writer, was 
frustrated by an order, dated 22nd October 1680, that he should be sent on to Higli “ by 
the verey first oppertunity,” “‘ we wanting assistance more then you,” and “ we doe recom- 
mend the sorting, priseing and packing off the Companys goods with you to Mr. Byam and 
Mr. Scattergood, and whatever be left undone, to see that the goods are well sorted, duely 
prised and timely shipped of.” 145 On the 4th Novemberfurther directions as to the care- 
ful packing of goods were sent to the overworked factors at Balasor, and onthe 11th 
December Vincent and his Council repeated their assertion with regard to Rivett’s services. 
They added : “ What business absolutely necessary . . . we question not but by one 
meanes or other, with some collaterall assistance you have there, you will be able to acquit 
yourselves well enough of for this shipping. 148 

in February 1681 complaints were sent from Higli of thenon-arrival of copies of the 
Balasor “ Register of Charges Generall this year, as oughtto have been sent us, at which 
we wonder, since though Thomas Bromley was lame at the latterend of the year, he might 
have gott one ready by the end of May.’’!#8 As a matter of fact, Bromley was of very little 
use, even when in good health, and the whole of the work of the factory fell on Byam and 
Scattergood. These two must have made a gallant effort to satisfy their superiors, for on the 
4th June 1681 Vincent and his Council acknowledged the receipt of the Balasor books of 
accounts, but complained that the “ perticulars of the Charges Generall ” were not “ summed 
up in columns at the end of the book as enordered, which in your other copies get done and 
let it be subscribed by the keeper thereof.’’!4 

It was no wonder that when, after so many months of strenuous work, John Seatter- 
good was attacked by fever, he had little strength left to battle against illness. He signed a ~ 
Consultation for the last time on the 3rd August 1681, A week later, Thomas Bromley, 
who had been sent to Balasor Road to bring up the Company’s Packet from the ships just 
arrived from Europe, wrote: “Iam heartily sorry Mr. Scattergood is soe bad and hope 
by this time he is Recovered.’’!®9 Then comes the entry in the Balasor Diary of the 13th 
August : “ Mr. John Scattergood after 11 days sickness of a Violent feavour, departed this 
life aboute 6 of the clock this morning and was buryed the same day in the Afternoon.” !5! 

In the Higli Diary of the 20th August, the event is thus chronicled :152 “ This night 
came a generall letter from Ballasore dated the 13th instant . . . in fit] . . . 
came the news of the Decease of John Scattergood the second there of a violent feaver the 
13th currant early inthe morning. God prepare our hearts for our expected change.”’ 

A copy of John Scattergood’s will, dated 11 August 1681, two days before his death, is 
preserved at Somerset Houso.'63 

In the name of God Amen. I John Scattergood of Ballasore Merchant being 
sick of body but in perfect memory thanks be given unto Allmighty God therefore doe 
make and declare this my last Will and Testament i in manner and lmao 





U7 Factory Records, Hugli, vol. VIIt. 148° Ibid., vol. VI. 
149 0.0. 4737. 150 0.0, 4749 ; Factory Records, Hugli, vol. V1. 
151 Factory Records, Balasor. vol. I, 182 Factory Records, Hug’i, vol. III. 


163 P.O.C., 22 Hare. 
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That is to say first, | commend my soule unto Almighty God and my body to the 
earth to bee buried in decent and Christian manner at the discretion of my executors 
hereunder named. 

And as touching my worldly estate wherewith God hath blessed me in this present 
world, I dispose thereof as followeth. 

Imprimis. I give and bequeath to my deare and Loveing wife Elizabeth Scatter- 
good after all debts and Legacies paid one Moyety of my Estate with all her jewells plate 
household necessaries and Slaves and the other Moyety of my Estate I give and bequeath 
to my only Sonn whome I desire may bee Baptized John!5* and that he bee left to the 
care and tuition of his Mother untill he comes to the age of four or five years when I 
desire hee may bee sent home to my friends in England. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my Loveing Mother Catherine Scattergood!55 
thirty pounds sterling with what money shall bee due to me from the Honble. the East 
India company upon account of my sallary payablein England, and in case of my Mother’s 
decease I give the same to my loveing Father Roger Scattergood and to my Brothers 
and Sisters to be divided amongst them at the discretion of my Father, 

Item. I doe order and appoint one hundred and forty Rupees to be paid unto 
Mr. John Evans Minister at Hugly'®6 it being upon an accompt known to my wife. 

Item. It is my desire if it please God to take me out of this world that my 
Executors build a tomb over mee!’ so that the cost thereof may not exceed Sixty 
Rupees. 

Item. I doe hereby appoint and make my loveing freinds John Byam 168 and 
John Evans my Executors and overseers of this my last will and Testament and for their 
trust and care in the due performance of all things required of them I doe give and 
bequeath to each of them one hundred Rupees apeice. 

Item. I doe declare that whereas I have given and bequeathed to my sonn whose 
name is to be John Scattergood the one halfe of my Estate it is to be understood that 
all debts and Legacies is first to be paid and that in case of my son his mortality before 
he come of full age then that such part of my Estate as properly belongs to him by virtue 
of this my last Will and Testament doe fall to my loveing wife Elizabeth Scattergood 
And I doe hereby declare this to be my last Will and Testament. | 

In Witnesse whereof Ihave hereunto set my hand and seale in Ballasore this 
Eleventh August in the yeare of our Lord one Thousand Six hundred and Eighty 
one. 

Signed and sealed. 
JOHN SCATTERGOOD. 





154 From this it would appear that John Seattergood Junior was very young at the time of his 
father’s death, but as there was no resident chaplain at Balasor, he may have been any age between 
a few days and several months, | 
155 See ante, p. 6 n, 


156 John Evans, curate of Thistleworth (Isleworth), afterward Bisho | 

: | 2 : p of Bangor, elected chaplain 
for Bengal on the 2nd Nov. 1677. There are frequent references to himin the correspondence of cra 
Scattergood Junior. His first wife wasa sister of Richard Trenchfield, Mrs, John Scattergood’s second 
husband, 


157 There is no record of the carrying out of this clause of the will. 
158 John Byam entered the Company’s service in 1670 and died at Bal i 
- | av . | 
brother-in-law to Richard Trenchfield, owl silte ie cargee 
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Signed Sealed and published by the Testator to be his Inst will and Testament the 
day and yeare above written in the presence of. 
Nata. Hira,'8 
James Harpryc.t# 
Ballasore thirty first January one Thousand Six hundred and Eighty one [1681/2]. 
A true copie of the Originalle, 
Witnesse our hands. 
Jxo, Surrox. 
Jso. Browne, 
The will was proved in England on the 16th Febraary 1683/4, by Catherine Soatter- 
good, widow, who had previously received from the Court of Committees the balance of 
her son’s salary that was willed to her. The sum paid over to her waa £ 91.13.11. 199 
Roger Scattergood, the testator’s father, predeceased his son by three months," and 
Catherine Soattergoml therefore administered the eatate 
The conditions of life in the Company's factories in India in the 1ith century were such 
astomake the remarriage of widows a very usual oocurrence and almost a matter of course. 
It is therefore not surprising to find that within a short poriod after her husband's death, 
Mrs. John Seattergood (née Radcliffe) married Richard Trenchtield, a servant of the E. I. Co., 
who had been elected writer in October 1671],"? and in 1682, was a member of the Counnil 
at Higli. Noreocord has been found of this second marriage nor any of the sending 
of the young John Scattergood to England in accordance with his father's wishes, though 
these were duly observed. 





(To be continued, ) 


189 James Harding ia probably identical with the individual of that name who was elected writer 
in November 1671, suspended from hia post in Bongal in 1678 and dismissed the service in 1670. Ho 
was ordored home to England, but refused to go and eventually died at Fort St, George. Of the other 
Wilnowee no record hes been found. They wore probably connected with the Company's shipping. 

0 Court Minutes, XXXII, 200, 205, 20a. M1 See ante, p. 1", 

2 Qourt Minutes, XVII, 87, 








_ LIST OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE ANDAMANESE.1 

[It is to be understood that, unless otherwise stated, the descriptions here given refer to 
the bdjig-ngiji-, (more especially the fki-béa-, ie, the South Andaman tribe) of Great 
Andaman, in whase territory the Indian penal colony is situated.) 

1, kirama-. (Pi. B.) Bow of a flattened S-shaped form—the apper half concave and the 
lower convex*—, aa made and used by the five bOjig-ngtil- tribes of Middle and South 
Andaman and the Archipelago (see Dictionary “ Andamanese" and Pi, i, iv, 
vii, efo,). It {s generally made of a hard wood called chal, Ices frequently of 
the badama-, yarla-, pOrud- or ehidak- (see App. XI). These bows vary in length from 
# to over ( ft. ; for use in the jungle short bows are of course preferred, 

In order to make a karama-a stout branch, possessing the requisite strpentine form, of one 
of the five prescribed trees ia selected and felled by means of an adze (item 15), which tool 
furthor suffices the bowyer to perform the work of shaping and rough-trimming to such an 
extent that the final planing con be executed witha boar’s tusk (item 47), the edge of which 
has been sharpened by means of a cyrena shell (item 50). The craftaman then takes one of 
these shells and notches its edge in order to produce some jagged points, with which he 
proceeds to ornament the bow by making symmetrical lines of cross-incisions (ig-yitinga-) 
or lozenge pattern (jObo-tir-tinga-) along the edges and, if apace permit, aleo the 
centre of the two blades and on the handle; after which the surfaces are smeared with 
kolob- (item 68), see PI. Band Pl. x, fig. 2, and t6bul--pfj- (item 57). If intended for 
presentation, the bow is usually further decorated? with designs in téla-Og- (item 58), see Pl, B, 

and Pi. X, fig. 2, 

In consequence of the extremities of the karama-and chokio (see item 1-b) being too slender 
to permit of nocks being provided for the bow-string by means of notches cut in the wood, 
the ridges or projections necessary for holding the two loops are constructed by neatly winding 
a sufficient quantity of twine at the two nocking places ; the upper nock of the karama- is 
about lf inch from the point, and the lower one about $ an inch only; hence the bow is 
strung and wastrung at the /ater end, contrary to the practice with us, At the upper nock 
(or sometimes at both) in the midst of the winding knotted tugs of twine, about two inches 
long, are introduced and secured ; these are identification marks indicating the owner,! Ba 
sides serving as nocks these twine loop-holders assist in strengthening the bow by lessening 








1 More or less complete collections of the objecta described in this catalogue have been 
contributed to various ethnographicnl Museums, viz. ; British Museum, Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
uitien, Edinburgh (Science and Ari), Halifax {Bankfield), Brighton, Caloutts, Borlin, Vienna, Lei paig, 
Florence, and Leyden (Netherlands), 

# To Mr, ©. J, Longman’s paper on “ Forms of the bow, and thoir distribution” (Radminton Library, 
“ Archery”) ho romarka in reference to the kirama- and ¢hoklo (wee item |-b), “ it is important 
to note that both the Oregon bow and the Andaman bow ure reflex when unstrung, that jg 
_ fo way, they are drawn in the reverse direction to the curve Which the bow ssaumes when 
unstrung." ‘The “ necessity to make the blade thin, and tho only way to get the requimte 
atrength " waa, os ho adds, “to broaden {[t"" 

4 As it is the common practice of the Andamunase to decormto thoir various utenaila, weapons, 
ston the attontion of enquirera is drawn to tho fairly complete information and designa furnished 
on the subject in Vol, XID, pp. 970-73 of the Journ. of the Anthrop. Inst. (1983), 

4 To secure this object, endeavour is made to mark each owner's bow or bows distinctly from all 
othors by the chnracter, position, or number of the tage and thoir knots, 
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| APPENDIX X¥Il—conth, 9 - 
the risk of it splitting, Before being brought into use the bow jx seasoned. by the 
aimple ppocess of suspending it in the smoke and heat of the hut-fire. which is kept 
burning night and dey for this purpose for so long as is considered necessary. By way of 
decoration a pjece of fine netting (rab-,item 42) is often finally attached at the upper nook. 
The how-string (karama-tat-) is made of the hark of the anodendron paniculatum (yOIba-, 
item t4)," ux described in pp. 383-84 of the Journ, Anthrop. Inst., Vol. XT (1883), Before 
the twisted fibre is ready for the bow it is strengthened with wax (tébul-pij., item 57), and fine 
twine of the same fibre is closely wound round it from end toend, In order to string the bow, 
one of tho loops is firat placed on the upper nock, the bow is then reversed, the upper point 
being placed on the ground in auch a position aa to enable the bou-man to clutch the handle 
with the big and second toes of his left foot and hold the other end of the bow with his left 
hand, while the loose end of the string is held in his right hand ; the how ia then alowly bent 
hy pressing the loft foot ontwards and the left hand downwards untilitisin a positionin which 
itis possible to slip the second loop on to the lower nock. If found to be insu Hoiently taut 
the string is twisted before being finally nooked. The position of the nocking-point of the 
arrow ia then ascertained and indicated by means of twine neatly wound round the string. 
When o karama- is not in use itis unstrung at the lower nook, and the loopis bound to 
the bow at that end with a strip of fibre or other material. 
To unstring the bow it has of course to be bent in the same manner aa when stringing it, 
i-a. (Pl, B.) Children's bow. Among the coast-men (Ar-yGto-) these are usually made of 





mangrove-wood (rhizophora conjugata), while the jungle-dyellers (@rem-tiga-) select the 


trigonostemon longifolivs for this purpowe. | 

I-b, chokio. (PI. B. and Pl. xii, fig. a.) The bow of the yérewa- tribes, (sec Dio., p. 24), 
As will be seen, the design somewhat resem bles that of the karama-. but in execution and sym- 
etry ite superiority is marked." Unlike the karama-, it is shaped out of a straight log of 
wood—the tree known as badama- being generally selected for the purpoe—, Is usually S—54 
feet in length and its surfaces, which are well planed and polished, are never painted or orna- 
mented in any way. Being lighter and more supple than the kirama., its string i« usually 
thinner, and it is superior in make and finish. As in the case of the kirama-, the nocks for 
the bow-string are constructed of twine ; the upper nock is usually four or five inchea from 
the point, and the lower nock about 2 inches from the other end, consequently, as with 
the kirama-, it ia there that the bow is strung and unstrung. Tho operation af stringing this 
bow is performed at ita back. After placing one of the loops of the string on the upper nock, 
the back of the bow is bent inversely, aufliciently to allow of the loop of the looue end being 
slipped on to the lower nook. Owing to the peculiar construction of this bow, the tension 
on the string, when strung at the back, is comparatively slight ; it is therefore always kept 
in that position when at rost : when :equired for use, the string is carefully drawn round to 
the front, where ita correct position from top to bottom in the centre of the two blades is 
determined, Identification twine tags, similar to those described in item | and footnote 
$, aro provided at one ot both of the nooks of this bow. So long os the atring remains 
serviceable it is not unstrung, as is the case with the karama-. The auasoning of tha 
chokio before completion is accomplished in the same way as that described above of the 
Kirama-, During thia final op2ration the bow is kept struny in the reverse position: 
with the convex blade lowermoat, 


~ ia the bene of this fibre that of the gnefum edule (pillta-), which is leas strong and 
durable, In oubstituted, of whould even this not be available in an emergency, a strip of the bark of the 
fieus lascifero (riu-) oF of the celtis cianamonea (ehor-) is made to serve the purpose of » bow-atring. 

* Ty is @ pleavure to bandle and use one of thee light, graoeiul bows. zt 
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Z "APPENDIX XIlI—conid: 

_4-¢. The Gnge (i.e., Little Andaman) and jirawa- (see Dict., p. 24) bows are straight 
and practically alike, and quite distinct from the karama- and ehoKio, resembling as they do 
in crude fashion the English pattern. Though the onge bow (see Pl. x, fig. 1) is shorter and 
handier than the ordinary jarawa- weapon, smell bows are also made and used by the latter, 
Both are said to be made of the wood of a tree known as lékoma- (App. XI). That these savages 
of pigmy stature should find it necessary to make stout, heavy bows about 7 ft. long with 
corresponding large iron-headed arrows (see Pl. B.) is remarkable, and accounts for the erro- 
neous belief which has been entertained by some observers that in making use of these stiff, 
unwieldy weapons a leg as well as both arms must be employed. No attempt at ornamenting 
their bows is made either by means of designs in paint or by incisions. As the extremities 

f of all their bows are thick the nocks are formed in the usual way by notches cut in the wood. 
‘When identification marks are provided they are attached to the upper loop of the string, 

2. rata- (PI. B.) Common, blunt, wooden-headed arrow, used when practising at some — 
inanimate (preferably spherical) object in motion ; the shaft usually consists of a slender variety 
of bamboo (bambusa nana) called ridi-, and the foreshaft is ordinarily made of the hard portion 
of the wood of the areca, or from the root of the rhizophora conjugata : itis then slightly pointed 
and the whole straightened by means of the teeth and fingers, after which it is hardened over 
or near a fire. ; 

8. tirléd- (in construc. tirléj-), (Pl. B.) The ordinary wooden-headed fish-arrow Sit 


' differs from the rata- only in having its foreshaft sharply pointed. The coast-men of Little 


Andaman use arrows haying four wooden prongs of different lengths (see Pl, x, fig. 1). 

4. tolbéd- (Pl. B. and E, figs. 4 and 7). This is practically a rata- to which an iron 
point (and often an iron barb) has been attached.?' The sketches furnishedin Pl. E represent 
the most common and efficient descriptions in general use. Barbed specimens have their 
string fastenings protected and rendered more durable by a coating of kanga-ta-biij- (item 62), 
Before iron was procurable the pointed end consisted of a fish-bone, preferably the serrate 
tail-spine of the sting-ray (item 53). The sketches 4 and 7in Pl. E, also 7-ain Pl. D represent 
ancient fish-arrows thus pointed. 

9. 6la-. (Pi. B). Used for shooting pigs, large fish, etc.: it is about 3—3} ft. in length ; 

the foreshaft consists of a keen double-edged iron blade, at the base of which one, two or 
(rarely) three iron barbs (6t-chatmi-) are fixed. These are firmly secured by whipping of 
strong twine—subsequently coated with kanga-ta-bij- (item 62)—to the end of a trimmed stick 
4—6 inches long, the other end of whichis made to fit into a socket (aka-ehanga-) provided for 
it in the shaft—made of the wood of the tetranthera lancoefolia (0j-) ; the latter is attached 
to the foreshaft by a flattened plaited fibre thong (péta-) about 8 inches long (made from 
the anodendron paniculatum) which, before the arrow can be used, has to be ce refully wound 
round that portion of the shaft and foreshaft which is between the two ends of the péta-, 
by twirling the foreshaft when fixing it into the socket (see Pl. B, items l-a, 1-c, and 5). 
When making ready for use the nock of the arrow is so placed on the bow-string as to bring 
into line the blade and the barb (or two barbs, if such there be), as well as a seam provided 
in the whipping at the junction of the shaft and foreshaft. This combination serves as 
7 The simple method of establishing the ownership of bows, described in item 1 and footnote 4, 
is employed also in regard to those bojig-ngiji- and yérewa- arrows of this class which have no 
barbs—those that are barbed have their. twine-whippings covered with kAnga-t&-bdj, thereby 
rendering impossible the display of identification marks, As the Gnge and jarawa- tribes do not apply 
wax tothe whippings of their iron-headed arrows, whether these be barbed or not, allalike exhibit 
their tokens of ownership. An incident is recalled by the writer which led to the detection by thia 
means of a man who had killed an escaped convict with a talbéd- arrow. 
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a “sight” in taking aim. When an animal is struck the arrow-head is retained i in the 
flesh by the barbs, and as, owing to its struggles and efforts to escape, the foreshaft soon 
slips out of its socket, the trailing shaft speedily becomes entangled in the brushwood with 
the result that the victim is promptly captured. The jarawa pig-arrow shownin Pl. B, 
being about 44 ft. long, is used by that community only with their huge bows (item 1-c). 
[For further particulars, see pp-360—1, of Vol. XII, Journ. Anthrop. Inst. (1883). ] 

6. éla-]’aka-lipa-. (P1.E6.) This, as indicated by its name, is merely a plain pig- 
arrow. As the bladed hevd and barbs are fixed to the end of the shaft, which is of bamboo, 
there is necessarily no whipping except where these are attached, and that is covered with 
kanga-ta-bfij- (item 62); hence no seam is available as a 4 sight.”’ This slight difficulty i is met 
by so fixing the arrow to the bow-string as to have in line, when taking aim, the blade. 
and one or other of the barbs. Owing to its simple design this arrow is less effective than the 
éla- in hunting pigs, efc., but is quite capable of serving its purpose and—which is a 
consideration—it is more ee constructed.® 

7. tolb6d-l'artam-. (Pl. E, items 4,and 7, and Pl. D, item 7-a), Reet description 
of fish-arrow ; its head and bai (when any) generally consisted of the pointed end of the 
serrate tail-apine of the sting-ray (item 53). 

7-a. @la-l'artam-. (Pl. D, fig. 7-2.) Ancient form of pig-arrow. The shell selected 
for providing the bladed head is said to have been the perna ephippium. E 

8. chim-piligma-. (Pl. B,item 8.) Plain wooden arrow about 3h ft. long, ae of 
the wood of the areca lava. It is said that, before iron was procurable, these were shaped 
and used like the tirléd- and 6la-’4k4-lipa- arrows of modern times. Those made now-a-days, 
as alsoitems 7, and 7-a, are merely intended as toys or souvenirs. 

9. ér-dfitnga- (or galain-). (Pi. B.) Pig-spear 6 or 7ft. long, usually employed 
in despateching a wounded animal ; the shaft consists either of a piece of bamboo or 
ground rattan, (calamws sp.) and a large double-edged blade, firmly secured, forms the head. 
This weapon has been made and used to a very limited extent, and only among the béjig-ngiji- 
who find the karama- and éla~ more handy and efficient. = 

10. kowaia-l’6ko-dfitnga- (Pl. C.) Harpoon for turtles and large fish : the stock or 
shaft consists of a bamboo (male sp. preferred) about 18 feet long; at the thin end, for the 
reception of the head, a socket (a4ka-changa-) is provided, which is strengthened by pieces of 
mangrove wood, over which strips of cane are neatly fastened. The pointed iron head 
(kowaia-) is barbed and provided with a wooden stump at its base for fixing into the socket. 
A long stout line (bétmo-), made of the fibre of the melochia velulina (see item 66), is attached 
at one end to the base of the iron head and at the other end tothe cross-sticks about 10 inches 
long (kfitegbo-, see item 67 and P1, C, 10-c), When a turtle,skate or other large fish is harpooned 
the long bamboo-shaft becomes almost immediately detached, and floats till it is recovered 
later. In the case of a turtle the harpooner will generally jump into the water holding the 
harpoon, with which he pierces his victim, which he then seizes until his friends with the aid 
of the line bring up the canoe, when they all proceed to take hold of the captive and lift it 
into the canoe. Even if the turtle is harpooned from the canoe one or more of the men will 
jump into the. sea to seize it, lest i in its ae. to pee as it should succeed in ee itself 


to make incisions round the nook end of these arrows in order to lessen she “ue af Fi arrow “hsitty 


prematurely discharged: the énge and jitawa substitute twine wound round the arrow just above the 
nock for this purpose. 


Plate B. 
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y ’ APPENDIX XUTl—contd. 
from the weapon. [For further particulars, soe, p, $60,of Vol. XT, Journ, Anthrop. Inst. 
(1883).])-* ys | col | 
- ‘The natives of Little Andaman (Gnge) ate inexpert canoeists, and do not make or use har- 
poons. The only weapon they possess ofthe nature’ af a fish-spear is very similar to the 
description formerly used by the yérowa- cosst-men, a sketch of which will do found in p. 
$57 of the Journal just quoted. This weapon when in use is held by its pointed end, being 
complete in itself,” — a 

41. rodko-. (Pl, vii, fig. wand Pl, D:) Generic name for a canoe of any type, All 
alike are made from the trunks of aterculia trees, the only tool employed being an adze (item 
15). Owing to the facility with which now-a-days they can obtain iron, large ~ dug-onte, a 
capable of accommodating twenty to forty persons and requiring no out-rigger, have been 
constructed. They are styled gilganga-. The amaller description, with out-ngger attach« 
ment and of remote origin, is known fs chirigma-. Aspecimen of cach kind is shewn in PI, 
vii, fig. a. Lt if & common practice to refer to a canoe hy the name of the tree from which 
it is made eg., baja-; mall-; yére-; kokan-, seo App. XI : its surfaces are usaally smeared with 
kblob- pigment (item Gi) or decorated, az shewn in PL. D. The chirigma-, according to size, 
ean ecoommodate only from two to, say, eight adult#, The chief excellence of both descrip- 
tions of canoes is that they cannot ank, owing to the nature of the wood selected, When, as 
sometimes happens, they capsize or are filled by 4 heavy eca, their occupants skilimily contrive 
to right them and bale out the water while clinging to the sides. 

-Canoe-making is carried on generally during the three inonths, August—Ovctober, and the 
average time taken by, say, eight men in constructing an ordinary eharigma- would be from 
two to three montha. After selecting and felling 4 stovculia tree of the dosived dimensions 
the bark is removed ‘and the external formation determined, special care being bestowed 
- on the important large projecting prow (8t-magu-) as well a6 the steersman’s seat ab the alern, 
When these have been roughly modelled and the interior scooped out the whole work ia care- 
fully trimmed and finished off. 

‘The canoca made by the natives of Little Andaman are smal) and inferior (see Pl. vi), 

4t-a, wiiligma-. (PI. B.) Paddle, made generally from the wood of the nuyristica 
longifolia. They vary in size according to the will of the niaker or the material at his disposal. 
Small and large are used indiscriminately in canoes of all sizes. When ornamented, as 
ahown in Pl. B, this work is done by women using the pigment tala-dg-, deacribed in item 58, 
or kanga-ta-baj- (item #2). | | 

12. ydto-tépinga-. (FI. D.) Turtle-net made by coast-men ofa stout cord (bétme-), 
the same as already mentioned in item 1). Tts average dimensions are about 50 ft. x 1S ft., 
and ita meshes of wm “ize-regulated by means of the kitegho- (seo item 7 and Fi. C, 10-c)—eal- 
culated to prevent the egcape of a turtle or large fish. When required for use, the lower edge 
of the net is weighted with stones and laid across the mouth of a creck or narrow channel, 
whilo the upper edge ix kept near the surface throughout ite longth by means of pieces of the 
wood of the melochia velutina, (called t*dlag-) which float ; to cach of these is attached a tuft 
of cane aves; By nieans of the bamboo shafts of their harpoons, with which thoy Ingh the 
water, fish and turtle are driven towards the net ani the axwet spot where they may be 
attem pling to escape is soon indicated by the disturbance of one of the t'dlag- with ita tuft 
of jeavea, when of course speedy action is taken by those on the watch, 





Wil Te Ti: 





On eee 
® A @peolman of » Jirawa-wooden spoor of this description fins lately been added to the 
Andaman oxbibite in the Brighton Ethnographic Museum, 
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18. dAkar-. (FI. 0.) Buoket made genemlly of the wood of the sterculia ‘villosa 
by scooping with a wélo- (item 15), the blade of which is detached from ite: ordinary handle 
and fixed to a straight piece of wood, thereby vonverting it into a sort of chisel, as only by 
such means could a task of this nature be accomplished, As shewn in the illustration, a 
split rattan band rohnd the middle of the bucket is provided ; it serves the double purpose 
of strengthening the vessel and providing means of attaching not only the split cane-loop 
needed for carrying it when on a journcy, but also the shell-ornaments with which it is usually 
decorated Ked wax pigment (item 62) designs are alio added by some female artist to rendor 
the work complete, Should a crack be discovered inside the bucket melted Merculia, reain 
is poured over it so aa to render the vessel water-tight. See item 81, 

The Little Andaman and jitawa- buckets are usually much larger and superior ; they are, 
moreover, neatly ornamented snd protected round the outer surfac 
evenly laid and secured along the rim with neat plaiting. 

14. ddo-. (Pl, CG.) Neutilus pompilins; is used as a drinking-cup, also for bathing 

a child, ef. Its outer surface is generally decorated with o lozenge pattern or wandyke 








With scolloped bands and cross lines whichare executed with tala- SE: or kinga-ta-ba}j- (items 


53 and 62, See footnote 4), 

15. wilo-, (PI.C.) Adve; this tool is ased, hot only in making Canoes, besahely) own 
paddles, ete., but in excavating, os in grave digging ; for the latter purpose an old blunt-edged 
apecimen would of course be employed. The handle consists of an L-shaped piece of matn- 
grove-wood (riazophora conjugata), and the blade—made from some such plece of iron as the 


kerl-plate of a boat—, whichis 14 -2}inches wide and a few inches in length with a suitably 


curved edge, is firmly attached to the base of the handle with wedges of wood, ef. by means 
of split cane, In former times pinna and such-like shells are said to have been used for odec- 
blades, ‘That stone celts were ever so employed is denied by al! who have been questioned 
on the subject, 

16. lika-. (Pl. E.) Hoe; long stout stick cut from the mamecylon ¢ pariona or 
rhizophora conjugala, and pointed, 60 a4 to serve for digging up yams and other edible roots 
in this practice they resemble the Australian aborigines. (EB. Tylor's “ Auibropiligy ' 
py 216.) 

17. tog-ngatanga-. (PI. E.) Bamboo hook for gathering fruit, efé., which is out of 
reach. This consists of a piece of bambusa nang 12 or 15 feet long, to which a short piece of 
bamboo is so fastened by a atrip of cane or cord as to form a book suitable for gathoring 
fruit,—especially the jack-fruit (artocarpua chaplasha). The only other object of the natura 
of n hook mown to be made and used by the Andamanese ia the Kkfita- -ngitanga~ (item $4), 

18. bij-, (Pl, A and C.) Cooking-pot ; the art of pottery is of remote origin 


among then as testified by the contents of their kitchen-middens, which were fit examined — 


by a competent authority (Dr. F. Stoliczka) in 1860, The manufacture is not restricted to 
miem bers of cither wex, but is confined to certain localities whoro only is found suitable clay 
(bij-pa-), Being entirely ignorant of anything of the nature of a potter's whool, the method 
atopted ia similar to that employed by the Kaffirs, and tho shape of the yeanel ia. ‘dependent 
on the skill and correctnces af aye of the maker. The only implements employed are a short 
pointed stick, an area shell (of the variety called porma-) and a board, which is generally onn 
or other of the two pikuta- (items Lo and 72), The process is ai follows :—tho —tho elay in first: 
freed from any stones that may be in it, then moistened with water and kneaded until of 
proper consistency; after which it ix divided into several equal-sized portions which are rolled 


. = 


o with strips of split cane 
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APPENDIX XII—conad, 
into lengths on the board with the fingers and palma of both hands until they form strips 
about 15 inches long and half an inch thick; the potter then curls one of the strips into a 
cup-like shape to form the base of the vessel, which he next proceeds to build up with roll upon 
roll, taking cate the while so to manipulate the moist clay as to ensure the walls of the vessel 
being of uniform thickness, each rollis added where the previous one ended, until the 
intended size has been attained ; the potter then proceeds to smooth over both the inner 
and outer surfaces with the edge of an area shell, carefully removing any fragmenta of stone 
that had previously escaped his notice ; (hw «errated edge of tho «hell imparts an appearance 
of finish, while some fancy design (seo Pl. A), traced within and withont by means of the 
pointed stick, further embellishesit. After this there remains the process of drying and firing, 
which is first carried out by placing the vessel in front of a fire or in the sun, and afterwards 
filling and surrounding it with faggots of burning wood, When needed for a journey medium- 
sized pots are fitted with light wicker frames (bij-ramata-) which afford protection from 
injury and render them more portable. The average capacity of a pot ia 0—L0 pints) 
larger sizes are made, but are usually kept at permanent encampnients only ; small pots are 
also made for the manufacture and storage of the pigment kinga-ti-baj- (item 62), 

The yérewa- and énge-jirawa- pote differ from. those of the béjig-ngiji-, above described, 
in that they hove » more conioal or less-rounded base, 

49. piikuta-yemnga-, (P!.C.) Sounding-board, used for marking time during a dance. 
When first seen they were naturally mistaken for shields, They aro scooped out of the 
fallen trunks of the plerocarpua dalbergicides (ohMlanga-), the wood of which is very 
hard. They are of uniform shape and vary only in dimensions, a large one being Bft.% 2 ft. 
When in use the convex side is of course uppermost ; first, the pointed end is pressed into the 
ground, after which a stone or other support is placed under the board in order to keep the 
broad end sufficiently raised ; the performer at the same time places his left foot on the lower 
end : he then inserta o pointed arrow through one of the holes provided near the’ middle of 
~ tho broad edge of the board, presting it into the ground. ‘To the novk of this arrow has pre- 

viously been attached a line $ to 4 feet long, tho other end of which is similarly fastened 
to another pointed srrow, which the performer holds erect and stuck in the ground near his 
‘right side. By this means not only ia the board kept in the desired position while the man 
ia marking time for the dancers, by thumping on it with the sole of his right foot, but he is: 
also assisted in preserving his equilibrium, This is made clearer by reference to Pl. V. 

20, kild-, (PL C) Hand fishing-net made with the prepared fibre of the gnetum 
edule (item 65) by women and girls, who by its means catch quantities of amall fish and prawns 
both in streams and among rocks at low-tide. Lt is about the size of an ordinary butterily-not ; 
‘tho frame is made of the stom of a creeper (uvaria micrantha), the ends of which are ‘bound 
‘togethe: to form ahandle, The seeds of a plant, a species of lagerstroemia, are sometimes 
crushed and thrown into oreeks frequented by fish and prawns, as it hne the effect of driving 
‘them from their hiding-places and leads to their easy capture in these nets, which are held 

in position for the purpose. 

21, job-, (Pl.C.&E,) Basket: these, varying in size and uhape, are made through- 
out the jalands, and mostly by the women, for the purpose of carrying food and various other 
articles. For mode of construction, ee, sce Journal Anthrop, Inat., Vol. XII, p. 382-3. 
rel baskets are superior in finish and have not such large mouths az those of the bajig- 
19 A brush suitable for painting the designs on theso and other objects iw obleimed from a 
drape cain fruit of the pandannd andamanensium, the pulp being first extracted by means of a 
cyrena 
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@i-a. (Pl. E.) jarawn- baskets differ in having @ somewhat pointed bage. , 

29, chipanga-. (PI. D.) Reticule, made and used by women carrying snial 
artioles in frequent ue; the fibre of which the net-work is made is. shat of the node 
paniculatum (item 04) or, in its absence, the less valued fibre of the qnetum edule, See p- 885 
of Vol. XIT of Journ. Anthrop. Inst,, 1883. 

23, piirepa-. (Pl. E.) Sleeping-mat, made by women of neat strips of a species of 
colamus fastened securely, ay shewn in the sketch, by means of string made from the fibro: 
of the gnettim edule (item 65); when in use the rolled-up portion of these | mata, which ore 
gonerally 15—20 ft. long, serves as & pillow. 

‘28-a, jirawa- sleeping-mata, as will be noted, differ in being orna 
stripes and in being of short length (about 5—# feet) which is & plain d 
woolen pillows. 

24. ehip-. (Pl. C.) Baby-cling—somctimes ornamented with rab- (item 42)—made 
by women from the bark of the melochia velutina {item 66), Ttis worn like a sash from the 











“by thelr axing 





right shoulder to the left hip, generally by women, but sometimes: by men, when carrying 


infants (see PI. xiii, fig, b), When on a journey, for better security, woren are in the babit 
of placing round their necks a string, the ends of which are attached to the wriste of the 


child in the ehip-. When unornamented these alings are called hip-lipa-, when decorated with 


netting, chip-rib-, and when with shells chip-yimnga-. 

The following objects (items 25—43 inclusive) and the Obunga- (item 79), which will be de- 
scribed later, repredent the articles. worn by them either from motives of modesty « or for per 
sonal adornment, Those among them which are made ntirely, or for the most part, of 
the leaf of the screw-pine (pandanws andamanensia) are classed as biitnga-, and those which 
are chiefly constructed of shells, pieces of cane, wood, coral, animal-bones, dle, are styled 
marnga- (see Dic. “‘ make” 12 and 18). The fibre employedin the manufacture of this and 
other personal ornaments needing «uch material ia that of the a@nodendron panicalatum 
(item 64), 

25. béd-. (PI. C.) Waist-belt composed of the young leaves of the scrow-pine (pan- 
danus andamansnaium), made and worn by women of the béjig- ngiji- and yérewa- tribes (see 
Pl, vii, xii and xiii); the peculiar posterior appendages of split crinkled leafy material are 
prepared from leaves of the same plant by means of o cyrena shell. As it is not unusual for 
a Woman to wear two, or even as many as five, of these belts at the same time this singular, 
but essential attachment sometimes assumes bulky proportions, bordering on the grotesque 
(see Pliv; x, fig, 3,and xii) The énge women (Little Andaman) are content with their 
peculiar pubic “ apron", described in item 79, (see PL. vi and xi, fig. 0), while the jarawa- 
females seom habitually to wear nothing of this nature. 

25-a, béd-. (PI. (.) Waist-bolts (with amall appendage) of the same matorial, but of 
a different construction are worn by the men and youths of the sume tribes, When fishing 
or hunting they often make use of them oa a quiver, placing the arrows: behind in such a 
position as to be readily seized and brought into use when required, Corresponding bolts, 
without appendages, are common among the men at Litthe Andaman (see Pl, iv, vi, x, xi, 
Sii and xiii}. 

26, régun-. (PI.D.) Waist-helt made of the young leaves of the serew pine, and worn 
—olton Nay more at the same time—by married women only fae PI. vii, Sg. by xi, fig, 

a) Xi, Th), 
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: APPENDIX XILI—contd, 

honga- (Pl. E.) Garters worn occasionally by adults and yonths, eapecially 
at per after ‘an entertainment, when they are generally freshly made and decorated ; in 
construction they resemble the male béd-, ‘Thoy are worn just below the knee-cap with the 
batt in pays ae ies likely to inconvenience the wearer (PI. viii and xiii, b). A plain untufted 
chong: inonly worn below the knee by men and women (see Pl, vii, x, xi and xii), 
28, ela (Pl, E.) Wristlets very similar to the last-named, or without the | 
tuft, are worn oooaaionally by adults and youths (Pl. vii, b und xii, a), 

29. &r-dtainga-garen-pita-. (PI. D und Pl. x, ligs. 2 and 3, xii and xiii.) Ornomentel 
waist-belt worn ocoasionally by both sexes [lit., waist-bolt (fringed with) strung wipencgatie 
‘octogonum 3 shells] : : the tubular formation of these shells renders them very suitable for 
this and other decorative purposes to which thoy are extensively applied by the Andamanese, 

| 29-4. fir-Gtainga-garen-rab-, Ornamental waist-belt similar to the last with the 
addition of line netting (see item 42), 











eh Abaria-jarawa-. (Pl. E.) jarawa- fibre armleta, necklets, and waist-belts. 
80-h, 
oo ii-ginga-. (Pj. E.) Plain chaplet of pandanus leaf worn occasionally by young 





Sia. iji-gonga-garen-pita-. (PI. E.) Similar chaplet ornamented with daentalium 
clogonum shells. 

‘The following objects aro nsed as necklets, chaplets, or armlets :— 

82. ina-dla-t4-. (PL D.) Made of fresh-water sholls. 





‘Baa. 6la.ta-. »  » Cerithium shells, 

38. pbr-ta-. . « Pieces of cane, or wood, 
84. yadi-ta-. (PF), D.) + turtle bones. 

M4. teghil-ta-. » vw Gugong bones. 

35.  balan-ta-. » 0. paradaxurus bones. 

$6. diku-ta-, (PLD:) .,_ ., iguana bones. 

37. béwa-ta-, ar Pieces of coral, 
88. frata-dla-t4-,(P1.D.)  ,, — ,, small sea-shalls, 

$0. réketo-ti-, » Memicardium unedo shells, 
40. elk. DY yo +) Mangrove seed tops. 

41. garen-len-pij-. . « devalium oclogoium and infants’ har, 


[For a detailed description of these objects as wall as of items 44, 45, and 46, 580 a paper 
by Dr. Alton ‘Thompson, F.B.S., in Journ, Royal Anthrop. Inst,, Vol. XI, p. 295 (1882). ] 

42. rib-. (PI. D.) Fine notting—made of yblba- fibre (item 64)—plain or ornamented 
with shells, worn occasionally by both sexes aa necklaces, armlets, afc, Baby-alings (item. 24), 
bows, pig-spears, eke are wometimies decorated with pieces of this netting. 

43. ri. Ornamental cord mado by men from the yellow skin of the atom of the den- 
drobium eecundum, and worn round the woist intertwined sometimes with fibrea of the 
melochia velufina (item 66) ; it ia alao occasionally interlaced with fibres of the anodendron 
panioulatum (item 64) in order Lo improve the appearance of their variou implements and 

personal ornaments. 

_ #, ohduga-ta-.(P) D,) Cincture of human bones. As stated by Dr, A. Thomson 
in n his paper above cited, the bones usually scleoted aro " metanat pels, mctatarsals, and digi- 
tals," among which the most favored are “ the first tinger joints" or " proximal phalanges": 













pieces of rib, smiall ecatabinn andl been loon boeth, 0 bt Lined 6 human ekull or ja 

are similarly utilized. These are worn—gentrally adorned with dentatinn oefogonwrn sb 
smeared with kolob- (item 60}—either os charms against pain or sickness, : : rian of 
a deceased huaband, wife, or other near relative. In the former case any mysterious 1 a 
pains being ascribed to the malign influence (of evil spirits, these charms are regarded o 
indispensable, and one or two ore tied round the limb or body over the seat of pain, while 
another ch&uga-ta@-is worn as a chaplet. Other remedies in cases of sicknesa are ; sarifis 
cation (item 50), certain leaves and saps credited with curative properties (items 78-b, and ¢),: 
black wax (t6dul-pij-, item 57) and olive coloured clay (ehiilnga-, item 63), See Journ. R.A. 
Inst., Vol. X11, pp. 54-5, 

45, echauga-l’dt-chita-. ( Pi. E and Pl. x, tig. 3 ) Human skull, generally adorned with 
rib- (item 42) and shel) tubce of dentalium. This is worn by a loop round the neck, as hew 
in Pl. x, a4 4 Wemento of a near relative for some months after the exhumation and oleans- 

ing of the bones of the docsased. Unlike the chiuga-t-, this practioe ls observed merely as a 
token of love or esteem and not in the belief that any hygienic benefit is conferred on the 
wearer. ‘Lhe opinion expressed by an carly writer that they resemble certain Australian 
tribes in making use of these skulls as drinking veswols or for holding small objects hus long 
been found to be erroneous, Ri 

45, ohAuga-lak)-8kib-, (P1,.) Human jaw-bons. ‘This is decorated and worn in the 
samé manner and with the same object as the lastitem, Sometimes the mourner will curry. 
both.these objects simultancously. In process of time both are passed on to other | relative 
for the same purpose. 

47. pilicha-, (P!. D.) Boar's tusk, uscd by the bbjig-ngiji- and yérewa- men for planing 
bows, paddles, efc.; as in (heir hands it snawors this purpose satisfactorily it is much -yalued ; a 
when required for use the inner edge is sharpened witha cyrena shell (see item 51), 

48. talll-bana-. (PI. D.) Stone hammer, generally a smooth round piece of dolerite 
or fine grained basalt, which men now use chiefly in beating out iron for artow- heads, ete. 
and the women when making bone-necklaces. 

48.a. rarap-. Anvil: o heavy, flat, suitably shaped stone is selected for the purpose. 

49. chidl. (Pi. C.) Pinna ahell, used as a plate for food or ay a palette for pigments 
(seo items G8—O1). It is said that before iron was procurable or its uses appreainted these 
shells were utilized in the manufacture of adze-blades and possibly also arrow-heads, 

50. télma-l'dko-tdg- and bijma-Pdko-tig-. (PI.D.) Quartz and glass chips and flakes 
respeotively: they are used, by women only, for the purposes of shaving and scarifying, and — 
by both sexes for tattooing. Those flakes and chipa are rarely used more than oneo; those 
having a sharp blade-like edge are reserved for shaving, while those with o fine point are used 
for tattooing and scarifying; when they have served their purpose they are thrown on a 
refuse-heap (kitchin midden), orotherwise disposed of, lest injury should befall any person by 
inadvertently treading on one. The art of flaking is regarded as one of the duties of women : 
two pieces of white quartz are required for the production of chips and flakes, one of which 
is first heated and afterwards allowed to cool; it ia then held firmly in one hand andstrick at 
right angles with the other picce :in the case of glass being wed the thick bottom of a bottle 
is similarly treated ; by this means in a few minutes a number of fragments are obtained 
suitable for the purposes above mentioned, A certain knack is necessary in order to och 
the kind of flake or chip which may ot the time be required. The tattooer operates only 0 

members of his (or her) own sex, and usually first selects the abdomen fur the purpos, 
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The cnatam of tattooing is not found among the Snge-fatawa-. ‘The art of producing fire by 
means of stones or any other of the recognised primitive mothods has never apparently—or of 
font nob from remote timee—heen known to these Islanders, who consequently exercise much 
ore and ingenuity in maintaining (heir hut fire’! For further particulars regarding the 
ns¢ of chips and flakes, see Journ. R. Anthrop. Tnst;, Vol, XT, pp. 85-7, 331-2, and 330, 

61. tte. (PI. D.) Cyrena shell, Groat uae is made of this and of other varieties of 
shells of this class, viz., na knives for cutting thatching loayes, leat wrappers antl screens ; for 
making the ornamental incisions on hows, paddies, ec.; for planing purposes; for sharpening 
the boar’a tusk (item 47) and bamboo and cane knives (items 65 and 69); in the manufacture 
of arrows; for making netting needles (item 67), hamnboo tongs (item 80); also the Gra- (item 
73) ; and ara-tig-jéralinga- (item 85), O)- (item 70), besides mats (item 23) and various articles 
of personal attire and adornment {items 24—31) ; for preparing the fibres obtained from the 
anodendron panioulatum, gnelum edule and melochia velutlna (items G4, 6% and 66): they sre 
~ aleo nand a8 spoons in cating the etary of pork, turtle, ef, and are in fact in such constant 
‘demand that a supply is always carried about to be ready for use. [At pp. 84-7. of the 
for domeatio purposes] 

52. tilag-. (P1.D,) Hono or whetstone. When required for nae the worker, sitting 
with knees apert, tailor-fashion, ond having 0 suitable stone between his feet (see PL vill), 
holds the blade or arrow-head firmly on it with bis left hand, and proceeds with the (ilag- 

in his right hand, to rub briskly the parts in need of sliarpening, Tn order to provide the 
necessary moisture lie now and again licks the metal ns well aa the hone, with the result thot 
his tongue becomes conted with rast and stone dust, which as a matter of course he swallows. 
58. nip-l'ar-bal-, The sharp retrorsely serrate spine near the base of the tail of the 
 eting-ray (trygon. bleekert) : in former times their fish-arrowa were often pointed with these 
spines (nee item 7 and PL E, dand 7); it is, therefore, probable that the early reports of their 
arrows being “poisoned are «due to this ciroumstanre ; certainly serious fleah wounds are 

64, garen- (dentalinm octogonum). These tubular “tooth” (or tusk") shelle, being 
fairly somino n and well aclapted. for decorative Purposes, are extensively ~ need in the 
manufacture ‘of their personal arnaments and for the adornment of various implements nn 
utensils. (See PL B, 94 Pl, D, 29, 24, 42, and 44; PL B45 and 46; and Pl. x, figs. 2 and 3.) 

55. (rim-) téug-. Resin obtained from a species of celtix; ia pale yellow in colour and 
possesses an agreeable perfume when heated ; heing only obtainuble in comparatively amall 
qnantitins it is reserved for use in the manufacture of kéinga-ti-bij- (item 62). 

S5-a. (mail-) ttug-, Resin obtained from a large tree, Imown as mall- (see App. XI) 
of the alerculia ep.; this is used (a) for caulking candes and buckets when necessary to render 
thom water-tight, and (f) in the mannfacture of torches (item 7) and for lighting the 
boundary of the bilam- (dancing-grownd) during an entertainment. 

56, aja-plj-. Wax of the golden (or white) honey-comnb; it is one of the ingredients 
in kanga-td-bOJ- (item 62), and ix alsa used in the manufacture of certain articles, ¢.g., the 
ehfpanga- (item 22). _ | 

it The death-oaling properties of firn.arma and the facility with which weare abls to produce: fite 
wero the two gmatest surprises experionced by those islanders after the cstablishment of the Indian Penal 
Settlement in 1854, and few gifta have since proved more acceptable than @ box of sitches, 
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57, tdbul-plj. (or lére-j}. Wax of the black honey-comb, iinde hy a anal bee inthe 
hollows of trees. It is applied to bow-sirings, irrow-astenings, and the kOd- (item 20); 
it is also used for caulking small cracks in canoes and buckets, On the occurrence of an 
epidemic the local seer or “ medicine-man™ (Oko-paiad-), besides brand ing a burning 
log to drive away the evil spirit (érem-chAugala), takes the further precantion of planting 
in front of each hut stakes painted in stripes with this wax, the smell of which is held to be 
particularly offensive to this demon, In cases of plithisis, or when suffering from some other 
internal disease, one of the remedies resorted to ix the application over the sent of the pain 
of a luinp of t6bul-pij- as hot as it can be home : the wax which adheres to the skin ja 
removed, but is left to wear off. 









not 


58. tGla-6g-. White clay; used by women moistened with water for ornamental 
painting of the person and of various articles, e.g., bows, baskets, buckets, trays, sounding. 
hoards, efe., (see Pl. B, C, and D): when decorating their friends with this pigment, as 
happens on the oocasion of same festive dance, they often spare no paling to execute some 
approved dexign, the instrument usally employed for the purpose being the nail-tip of the 
forefinger, and the parts to be adorned being tho cheeks, neck, body and limbs, (Soe Pl. 
xu, fig, a; and Pl, xiii, fig. a); also Journ. R.A. Inat., Vol. XU, pp. 333-4 and pp. 870-2), 
[Some women during pregnancy are inthe habit of occasionally nibbling small quantities of 
this olay, inthe belief apparently that it is beneficial to their condition, but the circumstance 
li more probably accounted for by the facet that a capricious craving for unnatural food jx 
hot unusual at such times.) 


59. 6g-. Common light-grey clay, deposits of which are found in various localities - 
it is used, mixed with water, for smearing over tho person after taking much exercise, guch 
as dancing, hunting, efe., or in times of oppressive heat or during a period of mourning (see 
Pl. xii, figs. a and b), It is also customary for bereaved persona during such periods ta 
place and keep a moistened lump or clod of this substance, called dela-, on the crown of 
the head (see PI. xii, fig. a, and Journ, R. A. Inst. Vol. XTT. p. 141), Until the termination 
of the days of mourning this inconvenient custom has to be ohseryed., 


60. kdiob-, Red-ochre plement made by mixing fipla- (see next item) with some 
greasy substance, generally the melted fat of a pig, turtle, iguana, or dugong ; sometimes 
the oil obtained from the almond produced by the terminalia procera (6mej-) is the medium 
employed, but thin is de luze. kéfob- ix applied rhimentally to the person in some crude 
pattern with one or more fingers, but owing to the heat of the body and of the atmosphere, 
ns woll aa the very nature of its composition, all trace of the design is soon lost. In PL. xiii, 
fig. b, are several amoared with this unsavoury pigment, It is credited with hygienic 
properties, and from its mode of application it can be remlily determined whether tho 
individnal is suffering or rejoicing, ‘The nostrils and oontre of the upper lip are sometimes 
painted with it, as the smell of the fat ix agrecable tothem, Before a oorpde is removed for 
burial it is smeared over the face and neck with kéiob- ns a mark of respect and in order to 
gratify the disembodied spirit. Haw oxtensively this pigment is used tn the decoration of 
Weapons, implements and utensils will be scen from Pl. B, C, D,and EB, and pp. 870-71 of 


Vol. XII of Journ, R. A. Inat. Further partionlans regarding the nae of kdlob- and ity 
mantifacture will be fonnd on [) 4 of the same volume, 
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APPENDIX XT1—contd. 

61. Opla-. Red oxide of iron after it has been dried ant haked, A sample was 
analysed by Dr. Waldie with the following result :— 

Peroxide of iron + — i yy o, * te 427 

Quarts in small fragments and very little of any other rock or 
earthy matter os =i, = re e ie at | 

Water expelled by ignition .. +e z ae ES . OD 

It is collected chiefly during the dry months : in ite natural state, ux found, it is called 
kOlob-chilnga-, in which condition it is applicd to sores and to the persous of fever patients : 
internally it is administered for coughs as well as for feyera, In its dried state it is used in 
making kojob-, as just described, and it is one of the three ingredients in the composition of 
the next item (kinga-t4-biij-}, 

62. kinga-tA-bij-, Red wax, generally prepared by mon, is compowed of Aja-pij-, 
im- and Opla- (items 56, 55, and fl respectively) ; in the absence of the last-named ingredient 
kolob- (item 60) is substituted. Theso three substances are mixed, melted and Stirred over 
a fire ino medium-sized pot until of a Proper conaisticney ; the pigment is then at once poured! 
into small pots (sce Pl. D) or large shallow shells, where on cooling it soon hardens. When 
required for use the pot or shell is placed on a fire and the melting wax applied according 
to fancy, The twine whipping of barbed fish- and pig-arrows (items 4, 6, and 6), the turtle. 
harpoon (item 10) and pig-spear (item 9) are protected and rendered more durable by means 
of u coating of this wax : it is also used for closing cracks in buckets and, if practicable, in 
eanors. As may be seen in Pl, B,C, D, and E, it is applied decoratively to paddles, nautilys- 
shell cups, food-trays, buckets, the régun- waist-belt (item 26) and the {ji-génga- (item 31). 

63, chilnga-, Olive-coloured olay found in small springs in the jungle: in its liquid 
form it is applied medicinally after the. manner of kolob-chilinga- (see item 6) and pp. Si 
of R.A. Inst, Journ., Vol. XTf), | 

64. yélba- (anodendron paniculatum), This very large climbing shrub, ag well as the 
other two shruba next to be muntioned,"? is highly valued, as their bark provides them with 
all their requirements for the manufacture of fino twine, string and cord. From the yélba- 
is obtained the strong fibre selected for bow-strings, arrow-fastenings, retioulis (item 29), 
line netting (item 42), necklaces and other personal ornaments, It may not, however, 
bt employed for nny of the purposes for which alaba-( item 66) is used ; hence its pre- 
paration ia not restricted to either wx, For further particulars, and the mode of preparing 
this andl the other two descriptions of fibre, see pp. 383-84 of Jl, R.A. Inst., Vol. XI. 

G5, pillta-. (ynetum edule.) This lofty dicvions climbing shrub is described by Talbot 
ia a very Intetesting plant, ite stems measure 8 inches in diamcter at the base, and the 
wood is of very abnormal structure, weighing about 40 Ibs. to the cub. foot. The fibrs, 
whioh Is prepared and almost exclusively used by women, is em ployed chiefly in the manufac. 
tun: of the indispensable hand-fishing nets (item 20), and the dleeping-mats (Pl. E, item ed). 
In the rare event of yélba- twine not being available for making bow-strings and arrow 
fastenings pillta- twine ix substituted, though it is kes serviceable for the purpose. 

66. alaba-, (melochia velutina.) This shrub, or small soft-wooded Ofnamental tree, 
provides a strong fibre, which is prepared by coast-men and uted in the tnanufacture of all 
cordage needed in the pursuance of their craft, riz. harpoon-lines and fastenings, turtlesnets, 
anchoring cables, ee. Tho bark also provides the material of which baby-slings (PL. C, item 
24) are madv, The band by which thuir baskets (jOb-, Pl. C, item 21) are carried (cee Pi, vii, 
fig. b) consists of a strip of the prepared bark of this small tree... 

48 Tam indobted to Sir D, Prain, P.R.S (Director, Royal Gardens, Kew) for the botanical 
descriptions of thes planta, 
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87. potodkla-. (Fi. E.) Netting-needles, mace of split bamboo in two sizes, used in mak. 
ing hand-nets {item 20) and fino netting (item 42) respectively. (NW2.—In the eonstruotion 
of turtle nets (item 12) the size of the mesh ix regulated by means of the kategbo- two cross- 
sticks about 10 inches long, made of light hard wood (? clasxylon affine), sce Pl. C, item 10 c, 

68, pd-chd-, (Pl, E,) Bamboo knives, shaped while greon and then dried ond charred 
over o fire in order to enable sharp edges to be produced by means of a éyrena shell (item 
Sl). Formerly these were used for ontting meat and other food, but «ince iron has been easily 
procurable the kéno- (item 77), is of course preferred. 

69, wal-ché- and pér-ché-. Cane knives similar to the pf-cho-. 

70. toug-pitnga-. (PI. D,) Torch mado by either sex () small size by women) consist- 
lag of tain which exudes from o lorge tree known oa mali- (see App. XT) of the sfarenlia ap, 
The resin is collected in lumps ot the foot of the tree and pounded ; it is then Wrapped in dry 
pieces of the frond of the crinem lorifelium and bound with o slender strong creeper (ydto-), 
ax shown in the sketch. These ore used when travelling, fishing, ete, 

71. lapi-. The resinous substance found in the heart of decayed TUrjon trees (Grain. 
gee App. X1): lumps of this are burned at night to afford light when cooking, ef¢,, or during & 
dancing entertainment, 

72. pikuta-yit-miknga-, (Pl. ©.) Food-troy made by men, generally from a piece 
of the flat buttress foots of one of the trees (wtereuliacere) of which their canoes are made, 

73, ara-. Long fringe-like wreaths of split cane-leaves made by women and suspended 
4—6 fect above the ground on trees round an encampment or hut where o death has reeently — 
occurred, also round the spot where a corpse has been cither buried or deposited on a tree- 
platform, the object being to warn passers-by from inadvertently approaching the place, 
which is believed to bo haunted by the spirit of the deceased. (See J]. R. A. Inst,, Vol. 
XII, pp. 142-5.) ) 

73-0. Ara-tig-jéralinga-, Tufted leaf-brushes which are used for a like purpose, also 
by those recently tattooed in order to drive away flies and gnats, 

74. kipa-jainga-. Fan-like screen made by women, consisting of two fronds of the 
licuala peltata, which are stitched together by means of the leaf-stems of the same plant, so 
as to provide suitable protection from tain or the direct trays of the aun im oppressive 
weather. In the wbsence of a parepa- (item 23) it is sometimes used ax n sleoping-mat, 

7h. kapa- (tdng-). Single fronds of the above-named palm are employed as Wrappers 
when packing or storing their pigments and various other articles, including food (sce Dict,, 
“Teal '"); corpace are enveloped in these leaves prior to burial (01. R, A. Tnet., Vol. 
XII, p. 141). 

76. 0j-. (Pl. D.) Long shavings of the stem of the letranthera lancoefolia, propared by 
wen with the sharp edge of a cyrena shell. When dancing, these are-often held in the hand 
both by mon and women, or are stuck in their waist-belts or chaplets, 

77. kono- (PI C.) Iron knife used in entting food ; to some a wooden or iron skewer is 
attached ; it is then called chim.cho-, 

78, jinl-. A plant of the alpinia ap. When about to gather honey the men amear them. 
selyes with the sap, which is obtained by chewing the stem. To drive the bees completely 
away from the comb they All their mouths with the same juice and spray it from side to 
side, a4 the insects apparently find it very offensive. On the oconsion of a honey-fenst, the 
fibres of this plant are tied round the revellers’ limbs. (See pp. 85 and 188 of Vol. XXI of 
JL. BR, A. Inst., for further partieulars.) 
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APPENDIX XIII—conte, ¢ 

78-a. borowa- (myristica longifolia) and reg-l'aka-chal-, (polyalthia jenkinait). When, 
after attaining puberty, they complete the presoribed period of abstinence from turtle and 
pork respectively, the ceremonial use of these leaves is strictly observed, as described in 

pp. 131 and 134 of the Journal above quoted. 

78-b. giigma-. (irigonostemon flongifolius.) The leaves of this shrub and, less commonly, 
thoes of three others known to the natives as béreblg-, chétra- and chora- are deemed very 
efficacious in the treatment of caacs of fever: the patient is placed on o bed of the leaves and 
rubbed all over with crushed handfuls of them, while fragments are given him to sniff, This 
remedy is employed only by those living inland, ua the belief among the coastmen is that 
the recent use of these leaves would be at once detected by turtles approaching o canoe 
wad warn them of their danger, (See pp, 54 and 103 of Vol, AIL above cited.) 

79. Gbunga-. (Pl. iv, fig b jx, fig. 3;and x1, tig. a.) Pubio “aproa”, consisting of leaves of 
the mimusops indica, bwo or more of which ate placed one above the other and held in posi- 
tion by the stems, which are tucked into their lowost waist-belt by bojig-ngiji- and, latterly, by 
yarewa- women. The reason given for the selection of this particular leaf is that 1t keeps green 
and fresh longer than any other of suitable size and texture. The tnge (t.¢., Littl Andaman) 
females, as shewn in PL. vi and xi, weara large tassel-like object, consisting either of a trimmed 
bunch of split pandanus leaf or other suitable material such as split oane-leaf or coarse grass ; 
in the former case the remainder of the leaf is utilized for making the waist-belt, so that tio 
attachment is necessary, while in the latter case a slender cord, preferably a ré- (see item 
45), is provided, to which the ‘apron’ is fastened. The }irawa- women, who have been 
rarely seen, are believed habitually to dispense with even this modicum of attire (see 
footnote on p. M4 of Vol. XE, Jl, BR. A. Inst.), 

80, kal-.(Pl. E.) Bambootongs ; made and used by women when cocking, ec. It consists 
of a single piece of split bamboo bent double, trimmed and pointed at the two ends. 

Si, kopot-. Bucket, made froma single joint of the bambusa gigantea, specimens of 
which are sometimes found on the coast, having floated across from the opposite continent, 
or from some wreck. They are much valued not only on account of thelr lightness and 
consequent handiness as compared with their own cumbrous wooden buckets (see item 13), 
but also because the latter entail much labour and care in their manufacture, 

82, gOb-, Bamboo utensil, of which there are two varieties, viz, (a)—latge size pre- 
ferred—for use as a Water-holder; this is usually 4—65 ft. long, ite base consists of one af the 
nodes, the others (if any) being pierced through with « spear-head or other suitable instrument 
in order to serve the purpose intended; and (6)for use as a food-container and cooking-pot 
combined ; it consists of a single long joint, into which, after it has been cleaned, washed, and 
dried over a fire, food is packed and partially cooked for use generally one or two days later, 
when out hunting or fatigued after a journoy, ( for further particulars see JL. BR. A. Inst., Vol. 
XII, p. $51, para. 31, from which also it will be noted that this gOb- is only capable of being 
used on a single occasion. 

83. 1-. Cooking-stones. A hollow is first sooped in the ground into which pebbles, 
about two inches in diameter, after being thoroughly heated in the fire, are placed under 
and over the food to be cooked. 

84, kata-ngitanga- (/it.,“crab-hook’'). ‘This implement is employed for picking up 
live crabs on a rocky foreshore in order to avoid the risk of nipped fingers: it consists merely 
of a branch broken off o rhizophora conjugate which, after a little trimming, readily furnishes 
a strong book suitable for the purpose required. 
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